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THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1950 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Lasor MANAGEMENT RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in the high school audito- 
rium, at 10 a. m., Senator James E. Murray (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Murray. 

_ Also present: Thomas M. Cooley, IT, counsel. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Coorzy. I have been asked to make two preliminary requests 
on behalf of the subcommittee. The first is that during the actual 
hearings it would be very greatly appreciated if everyone would 
refrain from demonstrations and loud noises. It will make it difficult 
to carry on the hearings in a dignified way, and we would appreciate 
your restraining any demonstrations that you may feel like making. 

The second point I would like to make is simply to announce that the 
standing rules of this subcommittee forbid the use of live radio broad- 
casts or moving pictures of the hearing itself, and I am sorry to say that 
will necessitate asking anybody who has made arrangements for that 
kind of publicity to please cancel the arrangements. 

Senator Murray. Ladies and gentlemen, before proceeding with the 
hearings this morning, I would like to say that this is my first visit to 
Tennessee. I have known a great deal of Tennessee during my life, 
because my wife came from Memphis, Tenn., and for the last 40 to 
_ 50 years I have been hearing a lot about the great State of Tennessee. 
I have a very warm spot in my heart for your State. I am very happy 
to be here this morning to see the very cheerful people that you have in 
your State, even under very serious circumstances. I wish I were here 
under more pleasant circumstances than exist on this occasion. Nat- 
urally we do not like to make these trips unless we feel it is absolutely 
necessary. | 

This is a hearing to be conducted by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor Management Relations which has been established and directed 
by the Senate to conduct a broad investigation of labor management 
relations and collective bargaining generally. | 

Pursuant to this direction, this subcommittee earlier this year unani- 
mously adopted a schedule or program of matters which it believes 
should be studied. Among other items on this program was one direct- 
ing a general study of the way in which collective bargaining is operat- 
ing in the southern part of the United States. It is as part of this 
study that these hearings on the labor dispute of the Enka plant here 
in Morristown are held. 
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It is important to the success of our work here that I make it as 
clear as I can to everyone concerned what it is that the subcommittee 
is trying to learn and how I view the scope of the question we are 
taking up. The basic fact which controls everything we do is that 
we constitute an arm of the United States Senate. As such we are 
directly concerned only with national as opposed to local issues. The 
problem of how to promote good labor management relations in 
industries of such size and character that they affect the national 
economy is such a national issue, and it is to that issue that our 
entire inquiry will be directed. 

Of course, it is impossible to avoid touching upon many local mat- 
ters in dealing with a highly complex situation such as is presented. 
by the present strike. I hope all of the participants will attempt to 
remember throughout the hearing, as we shall do also, the proper 
focus in which these matters should be kept. We have no mandate, 
as we have no intention, or indeed power, to pass judgment on purely 
local issues, even though it will be impossible to exclude them rigidly 
from all mention in our effort to arrive at a clear picture. 

There is another point which I think should be thoroughly under- 
stood. This committee has unanimously agreed that it is not its 
proper function to attempt to settle individual strikes or to influence 
the parties in any way in their conduct of negotiations. Any in- 
quiries we make here are not so intended. And when we report on 
this matter, it is my belief that we shall do so only as one aspect of 
the larger picture we are seeking to outline in our southern studies. 

In other words, our findings and conclusions on the particular 
situation here in Morristown will contribute but a single piece of 
a jigsaw puzzle we hope to be able to fit together. I think that what 
I have been saying may be boiled down into a statement that we are 
eae concerned only with making an objective study or, per- 

aps I should say making a study which is as objective as we are 
capable of keeping it. The purposes of the study are to guide our 
legislative judgment on what the national interests require in the 
labor management field. The method of study is to examine at 
first hand as representative a group of specific situations as time and 
circumstances permit. The current situation here is selected as 
one of that group. It is our hope and belief that if all of the par- 
ticipants keep in mind that that is what we are trying to do, our 
investigation here will prove a useful and helpful one when its results 
are viewed together with the others that are to follow. 

We have discussed with the two chief participants the procedure 
to follow, and I think we are in agreement that the most promising 
method is to divide the time into approximately equal thirds, calling 
on the union to present its position, then giving an equal amount of 
time to the company’s presentation, finally leaving a period durin 
which the committee itself may wish to fill in any gaps they feel wil 
complete the picture, either by calling on new witnesses or recall- 
ing and examining some who have already testified. 

shall ask our counsel, Mr. Cooley, to carry the chief burden of 
questioning witnesses, although of course, both Senator Humphrey 
and I will have: in all probability, items that we wish to have cleared 
up. Mr. Shroyer has also been afforded the pee of asking ques- 
tions on behalf of the minority members of the subcommittee who are 
unfortunately unable to attend. 
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One final word about procedure, and then we will open the hear- 
ings. The limitations of time are such that I think it would be im- 
practical to permit extensive cross questioning by the parties of each 
other’s or the committee’s own witnesses. On the other hand, in the 
interest of fair presentation, any party to the proceedings may submit 
during the hearing written questions which he thinks should be asked 
of any particular witness, and to the extent that it is possible we will 
attempt to have those questions answered. 

I am very sorry to say this morning that Senator Humphrey, who 
was to have come with me, was unable to leave Washington last night, 
and therefore I do not like to start the actual receiving of testimony 
until he is here. As long as he is going to participate in the hearings, 
and to aid in making a report, I think it is only fair that he should be 
present and hear the testimony as it is being given from the witness 
stand. Therefore, I intend to recess the hearings over until tomorrow 
morning. He will be arriving here this evening, and we will be ready | 
to start the testimony tomorrow morning, promptly at 10 o’clock. 

If there are any questions that the press would like to ask of me in 
connection with this proceeding, I would be very glad to answer them 
the best I can. 

I regret very much after having this splendid attendance here this 
morning that we cannot go ahead and start the testimony, but I am 
sure you will all agree with me that it would not be proper to proceed 
in the absence of Senator Humphrey, and it may be possible that some 
other Senator may come along tonight, too. 

With that statement I will recess the hearings until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. . 

(At 10:15 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene Friday, 
June 16, 1950, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1950 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
LABoR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in the high school 
auditorium, at 10 a. m., Hon. James E. Murray, chairman of the 
subcommittee, presiding. i 

Present: Senators Murray and Humphrey. 

Also present: Thomas M. Cooley, II, counsel. 

Senator Murray. Ladies and gentlemen, before opening the hear- 
ings I would like to present my able and distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota, Hubert Humphrey, who arrived last night, and will take 
an active part in these proceedings. I present Senator Humphrey. 
[ Applause. ] 

i Counsel will now call the witnesses and we will proceed with the 
earing. 

Mr. Conie The procedure for the hearing, as we explained yes- 
terday, but I would like to just repeat, is that the union witnesses 
will go on first for a period of approximately 3 hours this morning, 
ending as close to 1 o’clock as we can make it. Then after an hour’s 
break for lunch the company’s witnesses will go on from roughly 
2 to 5 o'clock, and thereafter the committee will examine such wit- 
nesses as it wishes to call, and take up such cross questions as are 
submitted in writing, and as are capable of being taken up in the 
time left. We are anxious to finish the hearing today, if it is at all 
possible finish it, by carrying it over in the evening, 1f necessary. 

The first witness is Mr. Isadore Katz, of the Textile Workers Union. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Katz, will these gentlemen be testifying also? 
If so, we might swear all three at once. 

Mr. Karz. Mr. Cahoon will be testifying in conjunction with me 
as to incidents of which he has personal knowledge as to matters in 
which he participated. | 

Mr. Cooter. Will you both be sworn? 

Senator Murray. You do each of you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony which you are about to give in this proceeding shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. | | 

Mr. Camoon. Yes. 

Senator Murray. The first witness is Mr. Isadore Katz. 
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TESTIMONY OF ISADORE KATZ, GENERAL COUNSEL, TEXTILE 
WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA-CIO, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Cootzy. State your name and position. 

Mr. Karz. My name is Isadore Katz. I am general counsel of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, affiliated with the CIO. I reside 
in Great Neck, N. Y. My office is at headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Union at 99 University Place. My testimony goes generally 
to the events which occurred here, and as to which I have been given 
information and as to which I have formed expert judgments and | 
opinions, and as to matters in which I participated personally as it 
refers to the Enka strike at Lowlands, Tenn. 

I should like to begin my testimony following the general state- 
ment that I have presented to the committee, interpolating into that 
statement other matters and copies of affidavits which have been pre- 
sented to the committee, and which they now have in their possession. 
~ The wire services flashed the news around the Nation that violence 
had flared in Hamblen County, Tenn., where the American Enka 
plant was on strike. The sheriff presumably had requested the gov- 
ernor to send in the National Gaard. | 

On Monday, May 29, 1950, at or about 3 p. m. approximately 300 Na- 
tional Guardmen in battle regalia and with weapon carriers, upon 
which were mounted machine guns of 50 caliber, rolled into Low- 
lands, Tenn., and encamped in pup tents in front of the plant of the 
American Enka Corp. 

Shortly after their arrival, and in front of the plant on compan 
property, Sheriff Medlin of Hamblen Count , deputized the guard- 
men as deputy sheriffs. Some of these guardmen were then directed 
to serve or aid in the service of body warrants upon some 88 strikers 
charged with violating an injunction issued by Chancellor Ben Rob- 
ertson of Seiverville. So as to properly impress the strikers with the 
array of force against them, squadrons of National Guardmen armed 
with tommy guns marched forth with Tennessee highway patrolmen 
also armed to serve the body attachments. 

On May 30, Mrs. Hatmaker, who was working in the union com- 
missary some 5 or 6 miles away from the plant, was arrested by 28 
National Guardmen armed with tommy guns and four armed highway 

atrolmen and the country sheriff, charged with violation of the 
Injunction issued by Chancellor Robertson. She was accompanied to 
the jail where she posted a $500 bond to appear before the court on 
September 18, 1950. 

There is an exhibit consisting of an affidavit of Mrs. Hatmaker? 
in which she details just how the arrest was made and how under 
such guards she was accompanied by them to the jail, stopping en 
route at the union office, where the National Guardmen with their 
tommy guns invaded the hotel lobby which is in front of the union 
office. No papers were served upon her or upon any of the others 
arrested. None of them were informed of the particulars of their 
acts or acts of contempt except that their names were contained on 
a list of persons to be arrested. Not all of those named in the list 
were as fortunate as little Mrs. Hatmaker. L. A. Warwick was ar- 
rested and carried to the jail where he was severely beaten with black- 
jacks, a pistol butt, and kicked 35 feet down a corridor, and into a cell. 


1 This affidavit is printed in appendix 1. 
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Upon hearing that Warwick had been beaten up, Silas Switzer, 
union business agent and union attorney Robert S. Cahoon, rushed 
to the jail to investigate and demanded that medical care be afforded 
to the wounded man. After some discussion and much delay, the 
sheriff permitted Blackie Warwick to be taken to a doctor’s office by two 
armed National Guard men, accompanied by Switzer and Cahoon. 
While Dr. Davis was preparing to X-ray Warwick, Switzer stepped 
out of the X-ray room into the hall where the guards were waiting. 
As Switzer closed the door, Captain Hunter, of the Tennessee National 
Guard, struck him in the back of the head with his fist, and five others 
began to beat him and twist his arms. | 

Hearing Switzer’s outcries, Cahoon came out and called to the 
guards to stop, whereupon several of them turned upon him, and 
struck him across the jaw with the butt of a gun, knocking him un- 
conscious. Leaving Cahoon bleeding on the floor, the guards rushed 
Switzer out of the building ard locked him in jail, then returned 
and took Cahoon to jail as well. 

Switzer was charged with assaulting Captain Hunter, and Cahoon 
was charged with attempting to rescue Warwick. Warwick was on 
the X-ray table in the doctor’s office. 

In jail National Guard men threatened Switzer with further beat- 
ings unless he came to the cell door and begged for mercy. The 
authorities later substituted a warrant charging that Cahoon was 
attempting to rescue Switzer, who was under arrest at the time. This 
eso was signed by H. B. Brazy, a lieutenant of the National 

uard. 

We have an exhibit in the form of an affidavit which is an exact 
copy of the three warrants that were issued on Cahoon? showing the 
progress as they changed from one charge to the other. This warrant 
that is the second warrant—the first one being too absurd, was found 
to be defective and the case against Cahoon was dismissed on June 
8, 1950, by the committing magistrate or judge of the general sessions 
court. 

' On that same day a new warrant was issued against Cahoon. This 
time it was signed by W. H. Chapman, a State patrolman of the 
Tennessee State Highway Patrol. Chapman was one of the two 
who struck Mr. Cahoon with the butt of a gun. The version of those 
incidents of the prosecution is contained in a transcript of the hear- 
ings on the charges against Warwick and Switzer, and we offer them in 
evidence. 

Senator Murray. They may be received and incorporated as part 
of the record. 

(The documents referred to are printed as appendixes 3 and 4). 

Mr. Karz. I offer those to the Senate to show the basis upon which 
union officers and union representatives are charged with crime, even 
though the crime of serious assaults have been committed upon them, 
although their constitutional rights have been seriously endangered. 

The guards were having a glorious time in this town. They even 
arrested a sailor named Kenneth Miller, who was on leave to visit 
his wife in Morristown. He was not a striker. He was charged with 
being drunk. The guards then beat up two men named Grubb and 
Ball. The affidavits of Kenneth Miller, Grubb, and Ball are offered 
in evidence. i 


2 The warrants referred to are printed in appendix 2. 
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Senator Murray. They will be received and made a part of the 
record. 


Mr. Karz. May I suggest that we may have use for the originals 
and that I be permitted to substitute mimeographed copies? 

Senator Murray. That will be proper, and you may do so. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


AFFIDAVIT OF KENNETH A. MILLER 
STATE of TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 


I, Kenneth A. Miller, am a resident and citizen of Talbott, Tenn. I am in the 
Navy of the United States of America. I do hereby make oath that I came home 
to see my wife and on May 30, 1950, about 8: 30 p. m., near the B & T Chevrolet 
Motor Co., a jeep came along and stopped me and this military police of National 
Guard man said, “Sailor, you are pretty drunk, aren’t you? You’d better come 
along with me, and he took me to the county jail and a sergeant of the National 
Guard twisted my arm and then searched me and they locked me up. I stayed 
there 45 minutes and they told me if I would pay $4 I could get out. This was 
told to me by the jailer and there was some deputy sheriffs near. I paid the 
$4. Then they said, “You'd better get going.” There was no warrant served 
on me. There were no charges preferred on me. There was no hearing. 

I was not intoxicated, I was causing no disturbance, I was merely walking 
on the streets and minding my own business. 

My base is the United States Steamship Roanoke, C L 145, care of Fleet Post 
Office, New York, N. Y. 

KENNETH A. MILLER. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 1st day of June 1950. 

[SEAL] 

My commission expires April 12, 1954. 


AFFIDAVIT OF W. O. GRUBB 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 


I, W. O. Grubb, am a resident of Hawkins County, Bull Gap, Tenn., and one of 
the striking employees of the American Enka. I am 21 years old, a law-abiding 
citizen, having never participated in any violation of law and order and have 
never tasted whisky. i 

On Thursday night, June 1, 1950, about 12 midnight, I was in the Rainbow 
Grill, which is located on Main Street in Morristown, Tenn., drinking coffee 
with two other boys. While we were in the grill, four National Guards came 
into the grill and sat down in a booth. Each of them ordered a sandwich. I was 
sitting on a stool talking with the boys I was with but nothing was said at all 
to the National Guards. When they got up to pay their bill, they called me to 
come up there. I went up to the cash register, and they asked me to come out- 
side, that they wanted to talk to me. I went out with them, not thinking that 
they wanted to do me any harm, but to talk about the strike. When I got out- 
side, they asked me if I wasn’t one of the strikers. I told them I was. They 
then asked me if I had been saying some catty remarks. I told them I had been 
on the picket line but has said nothing out of the way. They then proceeded 
to strike me in the face. I could offer no resistance as I was outnumbered. There 
were two policemen, one who was the chief, standing across the street, and I called 
for them to come over. They came across the street but before they got there, 
they had hit me twice more. The guards then opened the door and let me go 
‘back in the grill and one of the policemen went in with me. I told him exactly 
everything that happened. While I was in there talking with the policeman, 
the guards stood outside looking in the window laughing and making fun. After 
I finished telling the policeman what had happened, he said he would tell the 
guards to leave. He went out and told them to leave and they did. The chief 
of police told me if he hadn’t come when he did, they would have beat me up. 
The police then escorted us to the city limits. 

To the best of my knowledge, these National Guards were under the influence 
of whisky. Among the four who hit me were Lieutenant Bracey, a sergeant, 
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and two officers. Bracey is the lieutenant who is reported to have attacked 
Switzer, Cahoon, and Ball. I saw him attack Ball. I told him then I would 
be a witness against him if it went all the way to Federal court. I think he 
attacked me because he recognized me. 


W. O. GRUBB. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 2d day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] Rusy NELL MURPHEY, 
Notary Publio. 


My commission expires October 6, 1951. 


AFFIDAVIT or EpsEĽCL H. BALL 


Having been duly sworn according to law, Edsell H. Ball deposes and says 
that he is a citizen and resident of Hamblen County, Tenn. ; that he is 22 years 
of age and has never, until May 30, 1950, been arrested in his life. On Tuesday, 
May 30, 1950, I arrived at the entrance to the American Enka plant on the 
“Enka Highway” about 6:30 a. m. and was assigned one of the token picket 
posts to patrol, which I began about 7 a. m. At that time there were present 
in the immediate vicinity at least 25 members of the Tennessee National Guard. 
About 7:30 a. m., while I was walking picket duty as one of the token pickets 
permitted under the injunction, without any warning or provocation, one of the 
National Guardsmen, Lt. H. B. Bracey, assaulted me with his fists, striking 
me in the eye and jaw, and at the same time Capt. Edward Hunter, another 
of the officers of the National Guard, rushed me and struck me viciously in the 
mouth and nose with his fist (Captain Hunter is a very large man; about 6 feet 
and 6 inches tall, and weighing about 230 pounds), bursting my lip and chipping 
two of my teeth. At the time I was assaulted I was walking with my hands 
folded behind my back, and I never at any time struck or attempted to strike 
either of these men or anyone else. After this brutal assault upon me, I was 
immediately taken into custody by these two men and was brought to the county 
jail by other guardsmen. At the time Captain Hunter turned me over to other 
guardsmen to be brought to the Hamblen County Jail—he told the guardsmen 
in charge of me—that here he is now, and if he says anything work him over. 
I was brought to the county jail and held without bond and without any charges 
being placed against me for about 4 hours and 30 minutes. During that time 
I was held in solitary confinement and when my attorney appeared and re- 
quested to be permitted to talk to me he was permitted to do so only through 
the small peephole in the cell door and with Jailer C. F. Haskins present 
and listening closely to every word spoken. During this entire episode, I did 
not offer any resistance to anyone, although I was severely abused and viciously 
and brutally assaulted by Bracey and Hunter, who after taking me into custody 
continued to twist my arms and shake me until I was turned over to the other 
guardsmen to be brought to the Hamblen County Jail. My injuries required 
medical attention and treatment. 

EpSELL H. BALL. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen, 88: 

Subscribed and sworr to before me, a notary public, in and for said county and 
State, on this 5th day of June 1950. 

[SEAL] Roy K. MurpHey, Notary Public. 


My commission expires on January 4, 1953. 


Mr. Karz. In our opinion, a reign of terror had been inaugurated 
by the National Guard in Lowlands and Morristown, Tenn. All of 
this was denied by the Governor, who publicly declared that he had 
a report from his assistant attorney general, Foutch, who, according to 
the newspaper account, reported to the Governor that no infringement 
of civil rights had occurred. Foutch did not interview Warwick, 
Switzer, Cahoon, Ball, Grubb, or any union officer, nor did he come to 
the union office which had been invaded by the armed guards, nor did 
he come near the union meetings in the tent along the road about 5 
miles from the plant where 55 guards armed with guns, rifles, and 
machine guns kept the meetings under surveillance. Just what his 
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report contained, I have no knowledge of. All I know is that he did 
not interview us and we were in town. We have photographs of the 
surveillance of the union meeting, and I should like to offer them in 
testimony to show the nature of the surveillance and the fact that 
there were guards there with their guns; and despite the denial by the 
officials of the Governor, and maybe the Governor himself, there was 
a mounted machine gun trained on the union tent. 

Senator Murray. They will be received and filed with the subcom- 
mittee. 

(The photographs referred to were filed with the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Karz. On June 6, 1950, after a period of military occupation 
of 9 days, the Governor announced that, upon assurance from Herbert 
S. Williams, TWUA director for the State of Tennessee, that the 
union would discourage violence, he had ordered the National Guard 
to withdraw from the plant, but that about 100 men would be billeted 
at the armory in Morristown. 

In a radio broadcast. that night, Plant Manager Heykoop made a 
public announcement over Station WCRK in Morristown explainin 
that the troops were close at hand, ready to return in the event o 
violence. 

I would like to address myself for the moment to the advent of the 
National Guard into this situation. It is our contention that the 
direction by the Governor, sending the National Guard into this sit- 
uation, constituted a violation of the Constitution of the State of 
Tennessee. The Constitution of the State of Tennessee clearly pro- 
vides in article III, section 5, that the National Guard shall not be. 
called out except in cases of rebellion or insurrection, and then only 
4 te general assembly declares it necessary. That article reads as 

ollows: 


Sec. 5. He (the Governor) shall be commander in chief of the army and navy 
of the State, and of the militia, except when they shall be called into the service 
of the United States; but the militia shall not be called into service except in 
case of rebellion or invasion, and then only when the general assembly shall 
declare by law that public safety requires it. 

It can hardly be said that the “violence” which was precipitated by 
the company’s back-to-work movement, instituted under cover of an 
injunction secured without notice or hearing on May 12, 1950, and 
intensified with the added pressure of an order limiting pickets to six 
at the entrance driveway to the plant and an additional broad in- 
junction denying strikers the right to congregate within a quarter of 
a mile of the plant in groups of more than two, issued the same day in 
chambers without notice or hearing both on May 24, 1950, amounted 
to invasion or insurrection. 

At this point I should like to introduce some photographs taken 
of the picket line and events on the picket line between Thursday, 
May 25, and Sunday, May 28, inclusive, and I direct your attention 
to the activities there, particularly the jitterbugging by the State 
troopers and the picket girls, and ask whether in all conscience it can 
be said that there was rebellion, insurrection, or violence that took 
place at that picket line. 

It is my opinion that whoever was observing for the Governor was 
not observing for the Governor. He was observing for someone else 
and not reporting the truth. 
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Senator Murray. Those photographs will be received in evidence.’ 

Mr. Karz. That the Governor bce the use of the National Guard 
was a breach of the State constitution cannot be doubted. In Joyner 
v. Browning (30 F. Supp. 512), a Federal court in Tennessee so in- 
formed the then Governor Browning. That was about 11 years ago, 
when he threatened to call out the National Guard in connection with 
an election. He certainly learned then and knew in May 1950 that 
any alleged authority to use the National Guard in a situation other 
than rebellion or insurrection, and then only at the instance of the 
legislature, was a flagrant violation of the State constitution which 
hie had sworn to defend and uphold. 

Not only was the direction by the Governor to the National Guard 
to enter the strike a cynical breach of the State constitution, but the 
conduct of the guardsmen at the scene was a running assault on the 
Bill of Rights. They not only brutally beat up Warwick, Switzer, 
Ball, and Cahoon but they kept union meetings under machine-gun 
surveillance. The Tennessee Highway Patrol did this also, and they 
were armed. I saw this incident where a meeting was taking place 
at 3:40 p. m.; 15 highway patrol cars were there; one was opposite 
the tent, and cars were speeding down that road in my opinion at 
speeds in excess of 60 miles an hour, but there was no effort made by 
the patrolmen to cut down the speed of the speeding cars. 

This in itself is a serious violation of free speech and assembly 

aranteed by the United States Constitution (Local 309 v. Gates (15 

. Supp. 620). One striker was ordered from an automobile by two 
National Guard men who drew their guns, placed him in their car, 
and drove him to jail. En route they cursed him, as only depraved 
troopers can, and ordered him to go back to work the next morning. 
Upon arrival at the jail, the deputy sheriff in charge stated that they 
had nothing on the prisoner and ordered him out of the jail. 

I offer in evidence the affidavits of Jinks and Franklin as to this 
incident, both of whom had been ‘arrested, and I direct your attention 
to the affidavit of Jinks as to the activities of the National Guard men 
as strikebreakers in this situation. 

Senator Murray. That may be included. 

(The affidavits referred to follow:) 


AFFIDAVIT oF THoMAs DEWEY JINKS 


STATE oF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen, 8s: 


Thomas Dewey Jinks, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am 24 years old. I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at 
Lowlands, Tenn. I am on strike. My address is 323 Lulu Street, Morristown, 
Tenn. My telephone is 457—M. 

May 30, 1950, betwen 2 p. m. and 3 p. m.; I was riding in a car with five other 
workers at the American Enka Corp. plant. We are all on strike. I was sitting 
in the front seat on the right side. The driver and one other boy was beside me. 
We were driving west on First North Street, and the boys were taking me home. 

Two Tennessee Highway Patrol cars drove up and forced us to the side of the 
street. One, containing one patrolman, pulled in front of us, forcing us to stop. 
It then left. The other patrol car contained three Tennessee highway patrolmen. 
One is named Tommy Sams. It also contained two officers of the National 
Guard. Sams and the two guardsmen got out and came to our car. Sams ordered 
me to “Get out.” I got out, and the guardsmen took hold of me. Sams sat 
down in the seat which I left. The guardsmen held pistols in their hands and 


3 The photographs referred to are on file with the subcommittee as exhibit 1, comprising 
7 cards of pictures. 
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they forced me to get in the back seat of the patrol car. I asked them “What’s 
wrong? What do you want me for?’ They said, “It doesn’t make a damn. 
You’re going to jail.” One of them sat on each side of me. Each one of them 
held a pistol in my ribs. Two patrolmen were in the front. They drove me to 
the Hamblen County Jail by a roundabout way, going about four blocks out of 
the way. The guard’s officers told me five or six times, “You are going back to 
work tomorrow,” “You son of a bitch.” They told me if I opened my mouth, 
“We will close it.” They cursed me all the time. They called me a “god-damned 
son of a bitch,” a “mother fucker,” a “whore hopper,” and used every other vile 
word and name on me that I have ever heard. They told me, “If you don’t 
go back to work, we will get you and work you over, you son of a bitch.” I did 
not say anything because I was outnumbered and they had pistols in my ribs. 
They took me to the jail and marched me in with both pistols pointed at me. 
They took me in the first room, where Bud Kelley, a deputy sheriff who used to 
be our chief of police, had a list. He looked at his list and he said, “Jinks, your 
name is not on here. We don’t have anything on you.” The two guard officers 
said to me, “Get to hell away from here and stay away.” I left. When I was 
entering the jail, there was at least 20 armed guards in and around the jail. 


DEWEY JINKs. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this the 2d day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] Rusy NELL MurpHey, Notary Public. 
My commision expires October 6, 1951. 


AFFIDAVIT OF ROBERT H. FRANKLIN 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 


Robert H. Franklin, being first duly sworn deposes and says: 

I am 27 years old. I live at 203 Algonquin Drive, Morristown, Tenn. I am 
an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant. I am on strike. 

Between 2 p. m. and 3 p. m. on May 30, 1950, I drove my car to the Kingmeyer 
Hotel where we have our union office. One of the workers in front of the 
hotel said to me, “I think I heard your name read off a list to be arrested.” 

I drove off in my car with five other workers on strike. I was going to take 
Dewey Jinks home and then find out what I was wanted for. 

As we got on First North Street and headed west, two Tennessee highway 
patrol cars drove up. One pulled in front of me. It left after I stopped. The 
other stopped beside me. One patrolman, Tommy Sams, said, “I want to 
see you.” He and two officers of the National Guard got out and came to my 
car. Two other patrolmen were in the car. The two guardsmen took Jinks 
and put him in the patrol car. Sams said to me, “I have your name on a piece 
of paper. You will have to go to jail.” Sams ordered me to get out and go in. 
I did. When I got to the jail door two officers of the National Guard took hold 
of my arms and marched me into a room. The jailor or turnkey searched me 
while they held me. Then the jailer asked me whether I had a knife. I gave 
him my small penknife which he had missed and my pocketbook. Then he 
said, ‘“I’ll have to lock you up.” He and the two guardsmen took me back to a 
cell and locked me in. I stayed locked up 30 to 45 minutes until a bondsman 
came and they came in the cell and let me sign a bond. The jailer said “You 
can get out if you have $3.10. I said, “You have my money in my pocket book.” 
He said, “I’ll see you after a while.” He locked me back up. Major Adams 
and Thelma Hurst were in the same cell with me. They were already there 
when I was locked up. Hurst is vice president of our local union. Adams is 
our shop steward. In about 10 minutes the jailer came back and let us out. 
We left. 

There were at least six National Guardsmen in the jail sere I was locked 
up. There were others outside and around the entrance. The sheriff was 
at the jail when I was released. 

No one ever read any paper or warrant or subpena to me. No one ever told 
me why I was locked up or what charges were against me. 


Ropert H. FRANKLIN 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 3d day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] = Rusy NELL MurpHy, Notary Public. 


My commission expires October 6, 1951. 
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Mr. Karz. As a result of the incidents at the Enka plant, the Na- 
tional Guard, the Tennessee Highway Patrol, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Federal Mediation Service, and the local, State, and 
Federal courts have been drawn into this vortex. In the meantime, 
the strike that began on March 28, 1950, is still current, and the com- 
pany continues, with calculated cynicism, to utilize every instrument 
of propaganda to stampede the strikers and smash the union. All of 
this has grown out of a labor dispute which the company contends it 
cannot settle because of the provisions of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. It is 
our contention that the company is deliberately seizing upon every 
available provision and excuse provided by the Taft-Hartley Act to 
delay a contract settlement so that under cover of law it can break 
the strike and smash the union. This is a story of the latest methods 
of strike breaking. It is a story of how an employer can circumvent 
the declared policy of the very Federal law upon which it relies to 
justify its conduct. 

To turn to this company, the American Enka Corp. is controlled 
by a Dutch foreign holding company known as Dutch Co. for the © 
Exploitation of Artificial Silk Factories Abroad. The short Dutch 
name is “Maekubee.” Maekubee is controlled by another Dutch com- 
pany called the Netherlands Artificial Silk Factory, also known as the 
Dutch Enka Co. Dutch Enka Co. is the largest producer of rayon in 
Holland. In 1930 Dutch Enka Co. merged with two German com- 
panies, Glanzstaff and Bemberg to form Algemeine Kunstzijde Unie 
(AKU). Glanzstaff owned North American Rayon Corp., Eliza- 
bethtown, Tenn. Bemberg owned American Bemberg Corp. Dutch 
Enka owned American Enka Corp. The 1930 merger brought the 
three alien companies and their three American subsidiaries under 
the direct control of the new consolidation, the AKU. American 
Enka Corp. was incorporated in May 1928 in Delaware, and began 
operation in Enka, N. C., in 1929. 

In August 1947 by agreement with AKU the controlling interest in 
North American Rayon Corp. and American Bemberg Corp. went to 
the United States Government on grounds that this stock was owned 
by enemy aliens, the German Glanzstaff and Bemberg firms. In return, 
the United States released AKU’s interest in the American Enka Corp. 
Under the settlement with the United States Government, AKU 
retained control of the American Enka Corp. AKU presently owns 
the majority of American Enka’s 372,550 capital shares of stock, and 
operates American Enka Corp. as its subsidiary. . 

Sales for each of the past 10 years by American Enka have increased 
substantially over the preceding year. In 1947 profits before taxes 
were $10,290,000. In 1948, profits before taxes were $503,000. ln 1949 
profits were again higher. In 1947 the ¢orporate net worth was $20,- 
854,000; in 1948, $25,604,000; in 1949 the net worth had jumped to 
$32,321,000. The firm’s exceedingly high profits caused the entire 
increase in net worth in addition to furnishing substantial dividends 
to its owners. | 

Since 1944, capital expenditures of more than $26,650,000 have been 
paid for by profits. Dividend payments during 1947 and 1948 
amounted to 10.6 percent of the net worth of the company’s capital 
stock. At least an equal rate prevailed in 1949. Profits have been 
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paomenn high throughout the company’s history, and at record 
ighs in recent years. For example, profits after tax in 1948 were 32 
percent above 1947 profits. 

This is a summary of data which can be secured from the Alien 
Property Custodian of the United States Government and has been 
compiled by the research department of the Textile Workers of 
America. : 

Now, what were the labor relations prior to the strike? 

TWUA began organizing this plant shortly after its construction 
began. The petition for an election was filed by Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, hereinafter referred to as TWUA, on the 
30th day of April 1948. The company showed its predilection for 
delay in the field of labor relations and its skill in using the law to 
achieve it even at that time. This will be seen more clearly when this 
particular NLRB proceeding is discussed later on in connection with 
this discussion. In any event, the National Labor Relations Board 
issued its Decision and Direction of Election on November 12, 1948, 
in case No. 10-RC-211. The election was held on the 9th day of 
December 1948 and TWUA won. The results were: TWUA-CIO, 
473; UTWA-AFL, 150; no union, 61. 

On December 20, 1948, the NLRB certified TWUA as the sole and 
exclusive collective bargaining agent for the employees in the unit 
held to be appropriate. Negotiations for a contract were begun and 
an agreement consummated on March 28, 1949, for a term of 1 year 
with a provision for automatic renewal from year to year in the 
absence of a 60-day notice of intention to terminate given by either 
party to the other. 

I offer in evidence a copy of an agreement dated March 28, 1949, 
which has expired March 28, 1950. 

Senator Murray. It will be received and made a part of the record.‘ 

Mr. Karz. As a result of its experiences with the company, under 
the provisions of this agreement and pursuant to the desires of the 
union membership which then numbered 682 out of a total of approxi- 
mately 728, the union on January 26, 1950, served a notice of intention 
to terminate the contract, and also served upon the company, as re- 
quired by the termination clause of the contract, its written proposals 
for a renewal agreement. 

Negotiations began on February 13, 1950, in Morristown, Tenn. 
Meetings were held intermittently from that date until March 28, 
1950, at approximately 1:40 p. m. when negotiations were broken off. 
The strike began at 2 p. m. on that day and was 100-percent effective. 

United States Conciliator D. K. Jones entered the negotiations on 
March 17, 1950. He requested both parties to submit proposals as a 
basis for settlement of the dispute. The union submitted new pro- 
posals shortly thereafter. Up until March 24, 1950, the company 
offered no counterproposals. Vary little progress was made in negotia- 
tions thereafter. J ust before the strike the company offered a so-called 
wage package of 10 cents per hour to cover a general wage increase, 
group-insurance benefits, shift premiums, paid lunch periods, with 1 
cent to be allocated for adjustment of inequities. At the same time the 
company insisted that the union agree to a continuance of the merit 
system of wage increases, giving the company unlimited control, which 
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the union desired to eliminate; abandon its demand for improvements 
in grievance procedure so that grievances could be settled expedi- 
tionsly ; give up its demand that workload grievances be settled by an 
impartial arbitrator and instead to accept as an arbitrator in this type 
of grievance a firm of industrial engineers engaged in the business of 
installing workload systems and whose charges for arbitration services 
are prohibitive. 

ay I divert for a moment to refer to an ad the company put in the 
paper yesterday commenting on our position with respect to this issue, 
and stating that the union had such agreement with at least one other 
employer in the rayon industry. That is not true. Mr. Kabler is 
here to testify and explain in those cases where we have agreements 
referring to industrial engineers, the industrial engineer shall be one 
who is mutually agreeable and acceptable to the parties, but if any 
further evidence is wanted on that, Mr. Kabler can elaborate that 

omt. 

i Abandon its request that the company furnish to the union the time- 
study data upon which the workloads are based by the company, what 
thev call an eyeball inspection, someone can come in and look at the 
job. but anyone who is familiar with workloads knows, and they know 
it full well, that this is a very complex problem based upon very care- 
fully measured time studies. In order for anyone to understand just 
what the workload is, it is essential that persons who are competent 
shall examine the job and examine the data. The company, however, 
refuses to give that data to the union, but limits that problem to a rep- 
resentative of the local union in the plant so that he shall examine the 
data in the company office, but denies to the union business agent or 
anybody outside of the plant, such as an international representative. 
That is right. All of this is permitted to be done in the company office. 
Anvone who knows the problems in textiles knows how serious the 
problem of workload is to the workers. It is known as a stretch-out. 
We have been grappling with that problem for years, and urging the 
companies to make the data available so that the whole issue shall be 
made clear to workers and based upon the accuracy of the data as it 
comes out from union representatives and employer representatives 
during the course of collective bargaining and negotiations. But this 
company refuses to do that. 

Abåndon its request that the company allow a union representative 
to make a study of the workload assignment in case of grievances over 
workloads; abandon its request for pensions; abandon the union’s re- 
quest for the unqualified right to double time for holidays worked; 
abandon its request for group-insurance benefits for dependents of the 
employees. 

At the same time, the company insisted upon a contract provision 
which would give to it unilateral control of promotions to better jobs— 
the union requested that job openings be submitted to a bidding ar- 
rangement through which senior employees would have preference. 
The company insisted upon insertion in the contract of a definition of 
“scheduled workweek” with the right reserved in the company to 
change it unilaterally and thus give the employer the right to deprive 
the employees of premium pay. 

Further, the company insisted on the use of a sliding scale to govern 
changes in method of pay from day rates to piece rates under which 
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earnings would be temporarily increased but, after a specified period 
of increased workload, would then revert to a lower rate of pay. 

We had. such a case. We won the case. The company refused to 
abide by the arbitrator’s decision, threatened to take the decision into 
court, and practically put it up to us to strike or take the settlement 
they offered. We did not strike; we compromised the matter. The 
got the workload that they thought they were entitled to, but whic 
the arbitrators said they were not entitled to, and they paid us back 
pay and thus abrogated an arbitrator’s award. 

. Mr. Cooter. I do not think I fully understand this last episode 
you refer to. 

Mr. Katz. While last year’s contract was in full force and effect a 
grievance arose with respect to an action taken by the company where 
shortly after the contract was consummated the company took away 
part of the wages of the workers.in the spinning department. Their 
contention was that what they deprived the workers of, shortly after 
the contract, was negotiated giving them a wage increase, was a bonus 
that was installed prior to the execution of the contract and that bonus 
was a temporary bonus to help the workers over the hump, as 
they called it, while they were passing from one method of operation 
to another. 

The union contested the right of the company to deprive the workers 
- this extra 13 cents, I think it was, something like that, 13 cents an 

our. 
The issue went to arbitration. Is that clear, Mr. Cooley ? . 

Mr. Cooter. I think so, although not entirely. Was this 13 cents 
a part of the wage raise agreed on 1n the contract? 

Mr. Katz. The contract was consummated with a general wage 
increase. After the contract was consummated and the workers got 
their general wage increase, all of them got it, in the spinning depart- 
ment the company struck from the hourly rate of the spinners about 
13 cents an hour, and their contention was that they had the right to 
do it because it constituted a bonus installed some 6 months before. 
Do you understand that? : 

Mr. Coo.try. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Katz. The matter then went to arbitration, and the arbitrator 
ruled against the company, The company refused to abide by the 
award, threatening to go into court to upset the award. The akterna- 
tive given to the union at that time was to strike to enforce the award or 
to accept a compromise, which meant that the workers would accept 
the workload change offered and get back pay. And the union chose 
the peaceful way of settling this breach of the company. ` . 

In addition, the company has insisted on the insertion of contract 
Janguage changes which would render administration of the contract 
difficult and expensive. Let me illustrate that: The company insists 
that each arbitration over a grievance shall be deemed a separate case 
to be heard by an arbitrator and that the same arbitrator shall be 
limited to hearing not more than three cases during a year. | 

That means if there is an accumulation of grievances ready for arbi- 
tration, we must have a parade of arbitrators coming into Lowlands, 
each one charging their substantial fees, and cannot have submitted to 
the arbitrator all of the pending grievances for disposition. 

Mr. Tuomas E. SHroyer (a member of the professional staff of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare). On that point, Mr. 
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Katz, do you know how many grievances you had last year under the 
last contract ? 

Mr. Karz. I think they had about 77. 

Mr. SHroyer. How many of them went to arbitration? 

Mr. Karz. About 8. 

Mr. Smroyer. Thank you. 

Mr. Karz. How many did not go to arbitration because the com- 
pany was carrying them through their process and refusing to nego- 
tiate them will be a story if you care to hear it, and Mr. Switzer will 
tell you, and Mr. Whited will tell you. 

Originally the company wanted to limit these arbitrators to the 
right to hear one case per year. That is what it was last year. Now 
they will concede that he can hear three cases in 1 year, but the point 
I am making is that no single arbitrator can hear one grievance, more 
than one grievance at the same time. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you be willing to tell how the arbi- 
trators are selected? What is provided in terms of mutual acceptance, 
and what would the rate per diem be in case of arbitration? Is that 
in the agreement? : 

Mr. Katz. That is in the agreement. 

Senator Murray. Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Jarre. David Jaffe, associate counsel. Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, 99 University Place, New York. 

Mr. Cooter. If he is to testify, or interject, he should be sworn. 

Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jarre. I do. 

Senator Humpurey. Since it is in the contract and Mr. Katz 
brought this to our attention, perhaps we ought to have a description 
in some detail, but if it is in the contract there is no need to prolong 
the testimony. Go ahead. 

Mr. Katz. There were other issues in dispute involving call-in pay; 
severance pay in cases of displacement due to technological dismissal; 
the right to arbitrate rates of pay on new or reinstituted jobs; and 
the company’s insistence that the union agree to waive its right to pro- 
pose changes or supplements to the agreement during its term. 

At the time of the strike the monetary value of the union’s demands 
was approximately 23 cents per hour. As stated above. the company 
proposed a package of 10 cents per hour, conditional on abandonment 
of all of the above matters. 

i Average wage was $1.34 against an industrial average of $1.44 per 
our. 

After the strike was declared the company reduced its total package 
offer from 10 cents to 8 cents per hour and withdrew from several 
agreements on issues, such as the no-strike clause, made during the 
previous negotiations, making it clear that this was a penalty imposed 
on the strikers for exercising the right to strike guaranteed by the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

During the course of the strike there were other negotiations and 
matters were adjusted. 

The beginning of the strike: On March 28, 1950, Mr. Iserman, 
complainant’s counsel—I say complainant’s counsel because this is 
taken from a court suit pending in the courts local to the State of 
Tennessee—called Mr. Williams, State director for the union, and 
stated to Mr. Williams that he wanted “to agree with Williams on 
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what people go in and out of the plant.” Mr. Williams replied, “Are 
you going to use an injunction against us?” Mr. Iserman replied, “No 
I don’t believe people can negotiate an agreement with an injunction 
hanging over them.” Mr. Williams then told Mr. Iserman that he 
should call Mr. Switzer, a representative of the union in Morristown 
and work out with him any agreement about what employees would 
go into the plant. - l 

Mr. Iserman then called Mr. Switzer and they agreed that salaried 
employees would go in and out of the plant but that hourly paid 
employees would not be called into the plant nor be expected to enter 
the plant during the strike. 

The next day Mr. Dougherty, director of industrial relations for 
the company, sent Mr. Switzer, through W. J. Barron, company 
attorney, a memo as follows: 


MEMO—LOWLAND PLANT . 
Marcu 28, 1950. 
From: Plant manager. 

To: W. J. Barron. 


Personnel not involved. 

1. Office employees. 

2. Supervisory staff. 

3. Clerical. 

4, Executives. 

5. Mail truck. 

6. Guards and chauffeurs. 

7. Hospital. 

8. Chemical laboratory and textile laboratory. 

9. Telephone. 

10. Professional employees. 

11. All other present salaried personnel to be given access to plant at will not 
being represented by the union. 

The copy of the memo is set forth in my memorandum to this com- 
mittee, but the memo itself I hold in my hand and the pass card I 
holdin my hand. It is as set forth there in the testimony. 

Senator Humpurey. Was this agreement formally entered into 
between the Company representatives and the union representatives? 

Mr. Karz. This agreement is to my knowledge, I mean to my in- 
formation, according to my information given to me by Mr. Switzer 
and Mr. Williams, with whom the discussions took place, and is sup- 
ported by these documents, there are no other documents with refer- 
ence to this agreement on the strike. 

Senator Humpurey. Then it is the understanding of the agreement 
that the personnel as listed under the item “Personnel not involved” 
were to have free ingress and egress to the plant ? 

Mr. Katz. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Is that correct? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Would it be a fair deduction to assume then 
that it was an understanding that those who were involved were on 
strike and were not to have ingress and egress to the plant by the 
agreement ? 

Mr. Katz. That was the understanding as I understand it that they 
reached, and that is why these documents were sent to the union, that 
these people would have free access and would identify themselves 
by this card, that the company would not recall anybody else. 
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Senator Humrurey. I ask this question because the procedure which 
has been entered into is one that is not uncommon. 

Mr. Katz. That is right. 

Senator Humreurey. It happens in many instances of labor manage- 
ment disputes where management and union agree upon certain num- 
bers of maintenance, clerical, management, supervisory personnel, to 
have free access to the plant. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am wondering whether or not it is an appro- 
priate deduction from the nature of the agreement that there is to be no 
ingress and egress on the part of those not to be excluded. 

Mr. Katz. Mr. Switzer is here, Senator Humphrey, and I suggest 
that when he comes to talk about the matters with which he is directly 
connected this is one matter that he could testify to, because he spoke 
directly to Dougherty on it. 

Mr. SHrorer. On that same point, do you know whether or not the 
union denied access to any of the group of 11 after the agreement 
was made? 

Mr. Karz. I donot. 

Mr. Suroyer. I have heard it stated that the mail truck, for example, 
ie not permitted to enter the plant. Do you know anything about. 

ats 

Mr. Karz. I don’t know, and I'am interested to know how you know. 

Mr. Surorer. I am not testifying at the present time, Mr. Katz. 
Will anybody be able to tell us about any of these other classifications 
that were there, whether or not they were denied—in other words, 
whether the union lived up to this agreement ? ` 

Mr. Karz. Mr. Shroyer, I was not here at that time. The people 
who were here are all seated, I trust, in the hearing room now. I will 
produce any one of them that you wish to testify to that. I was not 
there. I can’t tell you. All I do know is the general story as to 
where the breach first arose and how the injunction came about. I 
know nothing about any interference with the right of ingress or 
egress from the plant of these people properly identified with the 

ass. 
i Mr. Surorer. I think it would help in following the testimony 
to know how much is hearsay and how much is personal knowledge. 

Mr. Karz. I arrived in Tennessee on Wednesday, May 31. I was 
driven from the Knoxville Airport to a union meeting that was held 
alongside of the road with no cover, no place for the workers to meet 
except on trucks and in automobiles. From then on I was in Atlanta 
and in Knoxville. Obviously, Mr. Shroyer, a lot of this is hearsay 
testimony. I could not be all over the field. But as to those matters 
that I personally participated in, I will identify those. 

T SHROYER. Do I understand you arrived here only on May 381, 
then £ 

Mr. Karz. That is right. 

Senator HumrurReY. I want to follow up this memo. Was it 
entered into in good faith as a formal understanding between the 
representatives of the union and the representatives of the plant. Is 
that your understanding ? 

Mr. Karz. That is my understanding. 

Senator HUMPHREY. It appears to me that if this is entered into as a 
matter of good faith and understanding by formal agreement that the 
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reality of a strike has been identified by both management and labor, 
and that a method of convenience for a peaceful nonviolent labor- 
management dispute was being established at this time. Would you 
say that was the purpose ? 

Mr. Karz. It strikes me that that was the purpose, and the general 
evidence bears it out, because from the day of the strike until the day 
the injunction was secured there was no violence of any kind. 

Senator Humpnurey. I wonder whether or not you would have any 
observation as to this question. By entering into this type of formal 
agreement, which I have said is not unusual—I am familiar with this 
sort of agreement myself, having on occasion been a participant in 
negotiating such an agreement at the early stages of a strike—whether 
or not it is not a recognition of the fact that there shall be no attempt 
made on the part of both parties in any way to upset the conditions that 
exist at a strike, namely, picketing on the one side and back to work on 
the other side. Maybe I am overplaying the importance of this 
memo, but I have had some experience in these matters, and every 
time that I have watched a company and a union enter into an agree- 
ment such as this, the agreement was based on the assumption that 
there would be no attempt of disruption on the part of the union or 
back to work on the part of the company. In other words, there is a 
recognition of a reality of a particular situation, and the particular 
situation is this, namely, that the plant shall have a certain amount 
of supervisory, management, custodial. maintenance people so as not 
to injure the Pore of the plant and to maintain some of the 
accounting and business operations; secondly, the reality is that the 
union is out on strike and there will be no attempt made to have a 
back-to-work movement or strikebreakers. 

There is no obligation, may I say, under the law for either manage- 
ment or the union to enter into such an agreement; as a matter of fact, 
this is an agreement of convenience. This is over and above the law. 

Mr. Karz. Correct. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it should be so stated for the record. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Mr. Cootzy. Do I understand that Mr. Switzer is the man who 
knows the actual on-the-spot detail here, and he will be produced ? 

-= Mr. Karz. Yes, he is waiting to be called. Moka 

Senator Humrureyr. I wonder whether such an agreement as this 1s 
not based upon the assumption that the labor-management dispute or 
the strike, call it what you will, is but a momentary current situation 
and that the dispute will be settled by the peaceful processes of col- 
jective bargaining. 

Mr. Karz. Correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Otherwise, it seems to me there would be no 
reason to enter into such an agreement. This agreement was entered 
into on the 28th of March. 

Mr. Katz. That is the day of the strike. 

Senator Humpurey. It was apparently the belief of the plant man- 
ager, as well as the union representative, that very shortly collective- 
bargaining agreement would be agreed upon, and that the strike would 
be peacefully settled, the purposes of the NLRB Act would be fulfilled 
to promote peaceful labor-management arrangements. Therefore 
this was entered into so there would be no property damage within 
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the plant. You cannot afford to have machines closed down in winter- 
time; you cannot afford to have pipes freeze up if it is a cold climate; 
therefore this sort of agreement is entered into. 

Mr. Karz, It was particularly important that such an agreement 
be entered into because this is a rayon plant and they cannot permit 
the freezing up of the chemical passing through the pipes that they 
have there. Should that happen, there would be very serious damage. 
In all of these cases involving rayon plants, it is understood that 
they will not permit the stuff to freeze up, the dope, as they call, to 
freeze up, ann all efforts are made by all parties to make sure no 
physical damage takes place by virtue of the absence of the supervisory 
or the mechanical help required in the plant. That is, I think, ob- 
viously the basis of this, and that was the understanding of the parties. 

Senator Humpurey. We are primarily concerned with the opera- 
tions of the NLRA and the Taft-Hartley Act, rather than with this or 
any specific local issue. Insofar as the Labor Management Relations 
Act is concerned, there is an express purpose, and that purpose is to 
implement free collective bargaining toward the end of peaceful 
settlement of labor-mariagement disputes. 

It appears to me that on March 28, 1950, because of this memoran- 
dum, that there was a recognition of a very sad fact of a labor-manage- 
ment dispute which according to this agreement apparently was to be 
decided not by outside forces, not by mechanism of the law as such, but 
by collective bargaining, and I am of the opinion that the reason we are 
here is because collective bargaining has broken down. 

-= Mr. Karz. That is right. 

The memorandum is indicating the employees who would be called 
into the pant excluding all hourly paid employees. Mr. Switzer was 
told by Mr. Dougherty that all such employees would be furnished 
with a pass as follows: 

American Enka Corp. 
Lowland, Tenn. 
Salaried Worker 
Name: 410—-16-7600. C. S. 0-20. 

A. C. Brann, Paymaster. 
and that each worker would show his pass on entering the plant in 
order that the hourly paid employees would know that the company 
was abiding by its agreement. 

During the course of the negotiations toward a-contract, Mr. Iser- 
man was chief spokesman for the company. | 

During the negotiations, Mr. Iserman stated to Mr. Whited, presi- 
dent of the local union and a worker in the plant, that “the employees 
of the plant in Lowland are not civilized.” He also stated that the 
workers are “inefficient, low-grade labor and that they are not entitled 
to first-class workers’ pay.” : 

During the course of negotiations, Mr. Iserman was uniformly sar- 
castic and contentious in his attitude and language. His attitude ren- 
dered negotiations heated and difficult. 

On May 19, 1950, at a meeting scheduled by the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, Mr. Iserman stated to the union representative that, 
“We are meeting against our better judgment. We do not expect to 
reach an agreement.” Later in the meeting Mr. Iserman proposed 
that negotiations be broken off for 6 weeks. 
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Senator Humpurey. You will bear with us for interrogating you at 
this stage in your testimony, because it is my opinion that the early part 
of it was primarily concerned with local situations. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, we are getting down to that substance or 
subject matter that pertains to a Federal law. Do you have affidavits 
for the record pertaining to the alleged statements of Mr. Iserman ? 

Mr. Karz. This is taken from an answer filed in a court, but the indi- 
viduals who heard it are here, Mr. Whited and Mr. Switzer, and they 
can testify directly of their own knowledge as to what was said. 

Senator Humpurey. Under oath? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. May 19 at a meeting scheduled by the United 
States Conciliation Service, according to your testimony, first of all 
was a representative of the United States Conciliation Service present 
at that meeting ? 7 

Mr. Katz. Yes. May I get the witness on that, get the name of the 
conciliator who was present ? 

Senator Humpurey. You can enter that. 

Mr. Karz. D. K. Jones, Commissioner D. K. Jones, in charge of 
the mediation efforts at that time. 

Senator Humpurey. In view of the agreement that was entered into 
on March 28, that I have referred to again and again, and the com- 
ments which were alleged to Mr. Iserman on May 19, particularly the 
comment, “We do not expect to reach an agreement,” I am wondering 
‘whether or not that comment reflects upon the intention of utilizing 
collective bargaining for the purposes of obtaining a peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute. . 

Mr. Karz. I might point out that on May 12, the company had 
already gone into the local equity court and secured an injunction 
without notice or opportunity for hearing, which was a violation of 
the understanding that Mr. Williams had with them, but nevertheless 
contrary even to that which Mr. Iserman believes. That is not the way 
to negotiate with an injunction hanging over your head. He is him- 
self supposed to have said that. 

The efforts that were made to adjust this dispute failed on May 19. 
They did not arrive at any adjustment. 

Senator Humerurey. From your point of view, do you believe that 
the meeting on May 19 was carried out in the spirit and the intent and 
purposes of the National Labor Relations Act, which is to foster labor 
management peace, and to use the processes of free collective bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. Karz. It is my judgment that this company began a back-to- 
work movement almost coincidentally with this meeting under the 
auspices of the Federal Mediation Service, and that it had already 
made up its mind that it was going to proceed to break this union. 
I was not present at the May 19 meeting, so I can not testify directly 
as to what happened. But I believe they had made up their minds 
that they were not going to enter into a contract with this union. 

Senator HumrurRey. Do you believe there was a change of attitude 
between March 28 and May 19? 

Mr. Karz. Definitely. 
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Senator Humpurey. On March 28, the memorandum was written on 
the assumption that there would be bargaining under the terms of 
the law. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And between March 28 and May 19, there was 
a change of attitude, is that your opinion ? 

Mr. Karz. That is my opinion. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to get that for the record. 

Senator Murray. Is it not true that even if they had no intention 
at the very start to negotiate a settlement that this memo that you 
have reference to was absolutely necessary to protect the company ? 
. Mr. Katz. Yes. , 

Senator Murray. And they would have availed themselves of that 
for their own protection, even though they thought that it would be 
impossible for them to go forward with the negotiations? 

Mr. Katz. That is really in the interests of the company. I also 
think it is in the interest of the employees because they do not want 
to have the plant put in such a position that should they settle the 
strike by agreement, ae would still have difficulty starting up because 
of damage occurring to the machines. — : 

Senator Murray. That is recognized all over the United States. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Murray. We had a strike in the mines way out in Montana, 
where I live. We protected the property. That is the first thing they 
do, is to enter into an agreement a how the property should be 
protected during the course of the strike. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. Despite the agreement by the company above set 
forth not to call in the hourly workers, the company began to lay a 
foundation for a back-to-work movement and contrary to its assur- 
ances, on May 12, 1950, the company filed its bill of complaint for 
an injunction. On that same day, without notice or hearing, a “fiat” 
was signed by Chancelor Ben Robertson, which, under the equity pro- 
cedure in the State of Tennessee, is a direction to the clerk and master 
of the county to do the thing directed. Pursuant to the fiat of May 12, 
1950, the clerk and master issued an injunction, a copy of which is 
attached hereto. That is the May 12 injunction. 

Mr. Cootry. Does your exhibit show the grounds alleged on which 
the injunction was obtained ? ° 

Mr. Karz. I do not have a copy of the complaint available for the 
committee, but I understood that the committee investigators were 
getting a transcript of the entire record in those proceedings. 

Mr. Coorer. That is correct. 

Mr. Suroyer. May we have the copy inserted at this same place so 
we will have the complete story, that is, the complaint, at the same 
placė, put in the copy of the complaint so we will have a continuous 
complete story. 

r. Cootzy. Is this one of the ones in which they used pictures 
also to support the complaint or not? 

Mr. Karz. No. 

Mr. Coorey. We will have the complete record; where there are 
pictures, I think that would be more difficult. 

Mr. Karz. There were no pictures attached to the complaint.’ 


+The complaint, supporting papers, and injunction are printed as appendix 6. 
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Mr. Canoon. There were filed pictures, but they did not serve 
any on us. 

r. Katz. They were filed. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed. 

Mr. Karz. On the same day the company served a notice of a mo- 
tion to restrict the number of pickets, and that motion would be 
heard before the chancellor on May 24, 1950. 

Contrary to its agreement the company issued hourly appeals for 
the return of the strikers on May 23, 1950. This call had been pre- 
ceded by a quietly organized back to work telephone solicitation. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know any evidence besides your alle- 
gation that there was a quietly organized back to work telephone 
solicitation ? 

Mr. Jarre. It is No. 25. 

Senator Humpnurey. I want to say as a member of the committee 
I would prefer when any allegation is made, such as this, that sub- 
stantiating evidence in the form of affidavits or written statements 
on the part of any observer or participant be included at that point 
in the record. 

Mr. Katz. This is by Mr. Whited, local union president, an affidavit 
by him bearing upon this question. 

(The affidavit referred to is as follows:) 


AFFIDAVIT OF W. H. WHITED 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
. County of Hamblen: 

W. H. Whited, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I have been president of Local No. 1054, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, since its formation in 1949. I am a striking employee of the American 
Enka Corporation plant at Lowland, Tenn. 

On May 20 and May 21, 1950, the union learned that, as a result of telephone 
solicitations, a few employees planned to return to work on Monday morning, 
May 22. The unusual feature of this obviously planned spontaneous movement 
was that the company gave no indication until Tuesday, May 23, that it was 
prepared to resume operations. About 18 employees returned to work on 
May 22. On May 23, the company issued radio announcements that about 60 
employees had returned to work. It requested all employees to report to the 
employment office and reminded them that the injunction had been issued and 
that protection by law-enforcement officers will be afforded them. 

On almost every subsequent day until the present time the company issued 
appeals by radio and newspaper advertisements for the strikers to return to 
work. Each tortuous turn of events was accompanied by a renewed appeal until 
finally the company maneuvered its position so that it could call upon all of the 
employees to return to work pending an NLRB election. 

W. H. WHITED. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 


Roy K. MurpHey, Notary Public. 

My commission expires January 6, 1953. | 

Mr. Suroyrer. I notice that the company were on the radio on May 
.23 in your statement. 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Mr. Suroyer. Can you tell us whether or not there was any pro- 
duction workers in the plant prior to that date? 

Mr. Katz. I think Monday, May 22, was the date when a grou 
of 20 or 22 workers gathered at the Oaks Motor Co. on the Enka Road, 
and led by Robert Medlin, sheriff of the county, were led into the 
plant. Mr. Cahoon, my associate, saw that incident and can testify 
directly to that; that was on May 22, 1950. 
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Mr. Surorer. This May 23 is the first date that you have any pub- 
lished radio or publication of an opportunity to go back to work on 
the part of the company; is that correct ? 

Mr. Katz. To my knowledge that is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. This follows the first injunction ? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. This is just before the return day of the motion 
to limit pickets, which is scheduled for May 24. 

Senator Humrurey. That is the second injunction. 

Mr. Karz. They will call it something else. It will be the second 
Injunction. 

On May 23, 1950, this same procedure was followed, a group of 
workers gathered at the Oaks Motor Co. There they were met by 
Sheriff Medlin and led into the plant. The sheriff on May 23, 1950, 
arrested one Sampels for striking a picket named Carpenter with his 
automobile. That evening Mr. Cahoon requested the sheriff to be at 
the picket line. The sheriff did not appear the next morning. The 
next morning on May 24, 1950, the same performance took place. The 
workers who were returning to work gathered at the Oaks Motor Car 
Co. place, and were led by the sheriff to the plant. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you have any evidence that there was 
increasing number of workers gathering at—what is it, the Oak 

otor? 

Mr. Kartz. Apparently around that time it seems to vary from 22 

to 35, 22 or 23 the first day, 35 the next day, 23 the next day. Mr. 
Cahoon can testify directly to that, having seen this incident. 
- On the morning of May 24, 1950, this same incident. at the Oaks 
Motor Co. was repeated, but at the picket line a person hit Miss Mat- 
thews with a car. The pickets were at the line and whoever was 
driving in, drove in at very high speeds, struck Miss Matthews, where- 
upon the pe became angered, moved toward the car, stopped one 
car, hit the person inside with his fist, someone else threw a bottle ` 
which struck the window of a car. 

There were these two incidents on that morning as we understand 
them. This is the morning of the hearing before Chancellor Ben 
Robertson on the motion to restrict pickets. 

Mr. Cootry. This is may 24. 

Mr. Katz. Yes; May 24, at 10 o’clock that morning. 

Senator Humrurey. May I ask this question. Is this the first evi- 
dence of violence or alleged violence in the strike? 

Mr. Karz. The word “violence” covers a wide range and I do not 
know precisely what to say on that; these are the incidents that Mr. 
Cahoon saw. 

Senator Humpurey. Strike the word “violence.” Is this the first 
evidence of what one may call incidents of some disruption in the 
ty operation of a picket line and the ingress and egress to the 

lant $ 
j Mr. CaHoon. With the exception of company allegations that work- 
ers had stopped cars going in and asked for passes, asked to see passes, 
and stopped tradesmen and asked them not to cross the picket line, 
this is the only thing that happened. There was an allegation of a 
slight fist fight that did not amount to anything between two boys 
that happened about that time, several miles away from the plant. 

Senator Humpurey. This is on the 24th day of May? 

Mr. Canoon. Yes. 
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Senator Humpurey. And the meeting that had been referred to a 
while ago in the presence of the United States Conciliation Service 
officer was on May 19? 

Mr. Canoon. Correct. 

Senator Humpurey. So 5 days after that is the first overt example 
of obvious observable violent incidents or turmoil. Shall we put it 
that way ? 

Mr. Carew: Yes, sir. The picture was this. On Monday, May 
22, the union representatives, having previously learned that a back- 
to-work movement was started; I went out to the picket line per- 
sonally on May 22 and watched what happened. We had the pickets 
line up in the most orderly possible fashion so that nobody could be 
interfered with on Monday, May 22. The sheriff led the strike- 
breakers back to the plant, about 20 or 23 of them. They went in 
without any incident at all. Then came some of the supervisors and 
officials of the company and they came in rapidly past the pickets and 
<a struck some. That caused some little heat, but no action at 
all. 

Senator Humpurey. That is on the 22d. 

Mr. Karz. The 22d. 3 

Mr. CaHoon. On the 23d, the same thing happened. There was no 
real incident with the exception of the strikebreakers striking Carpen- 
ter either on the 22d or 23d, and that striking was the only Oden 
on the 23d that happened; one of the strikebreakers struck Mr. Car- 
penter with his car. We then insisted that the sheriff arrest that 
strikebreaker for hit and run. He did, and arrested him and took him 
to jail, after we insisted; the following morning was the 24th, the day 
that the company had scheduled another hearing to get a more severe 
injunction, there had been no violence. I went down to the county 
_jail to the office of the sheriff the preceding night of the 23d and urged 
the deputy sheriff in charge to have the sheriff be sure to be on the 
scene the next morning to direct traffic, to see nothing happened, to see 
that people would not be hurt, to see there would be no violence. 

Senator Humpurey. You were asking the sheriff’s office or his 
deputy to have someone present on the morning of the 24th? 

Mr. Canoon. Correct. 

Senator Humrnrey. To direct the traffic. 

Mr. Canoon. Right. I could not find the sheriff anywhere. I 
called his home and ceased trying to get him around midnight of the 
93d, and left word at his home for him to be sure and call me, and I also 
left with him some subpenas to be served on those employees who had 
been peacefully passing through the pickets on the 22d and 23d in 
order that we might have them in court on May 24, and urged that 
since he was herding them in that he serve these subpenas as he 
herded them in. 

On Wednesday, the morning of the 24th, I went out to see what the 
sheriff was going to do. No sheriff appeared. No officers at all 
appeared. On the preceding 2 days both the sheriff and highway 
patrolman had been present. On the 24th no officer appeared despite 
our plea. The pickets were again orderly. There was no trouble. 
We had some pickets, about six of them, marching across the entrance 
of the gate of the roadway leading into the plant but they kept spaced 
apart and they let cars through. One car came in very rapidly and it 
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looked to me that it was a deliberate act, and he struck one of the girl 
pickets, Miss Matthews. This angered the pickets and one picket 
rushed up to the car and with his fist struck the occupant of the auto- 
mobile, one of the occupants of the automobile. I think that one other 
picket, I am not sure of this, but someone told me that one other 
picket kicked the side of the automobile, and they stood around the 
automobile for just a few moments, and then they dispersed, and the 
automobile went on into the plant. There was no other incident, with 
the exception that about that time a bottle was thrown. I don’t know 
who threw it or how. I heard the crash of a bottle against the side 
of an automobile, and that was all that happened. 

At the same time the company had sent one of their guards with a 
camera taking pictures of everything that happened, and it appeared 
to me to be a clear set-up that the company in conjunction with other 
people were attempting to incite an incident to justify getting a more 
severe injunction in court that day. 

They came into court that day, 3 hours later—314 hours later—with 
' pictures of this automobile and with affidavits about these incidents 
to justify getting a more severe injunction. 

I witnessed all of this personally. 

Mr. Karz. Now we come to the second injunction which in these 
proceedings are referred to as an order of May 24, 1950. 

On May 24, 1950, the injunction action came on to be heard by the 
chancellor. On the same day, the company presented in open court 
an amended complaint praying for an injunction broad in scope and 
very restrictive of union activity. Counsel for the defendants 
objected to consideration of the amendment and the court ruled that 
since the defendants had not received notice of the proposed amend- 
ment, the cause would proceed on the original bill, laintiff’s affi- 
davits and the pleas and answer of the defendants only. The court 
stated that he would allow the plaintiff to file the amended bill to which 
the defendants would make an answer in the regular course. The 
defendants were not permitted to introduce their counter affidavits. 
After consideration of the foregoing documents, excluding the 
amended bill, and argument of counsel, the chancellor issued an order 
which restricted the pickets at the entrance to the plant to 6 pickets 
who were to be— 
at all times at least 10 feet apart in each and every direction from each other 
so as not to limit, hinder, block, or retard the private entrance to said property 
of complainants by persons and vehicles. 

A copy of this order is attached hereto. I believe that you have 
that copy of the order.® 

This order limiting picketing is in all respects equivalent to an 
injunction for whose violation contempt proceedings lie. 

Copies were not served upon any of the strikers, but this appears on 
the minute book in the court and I presume that there is constructive 
notice to everyone that it exists. 

The third injunction issued on May 24, 1950: After the above-men- 
tioned order limiting picketing was signed, counsel for the defend- 
ants left. Counsel for the plaintiff presented the amended bill of 
complaint to the chancellor with a prayer for an exceedingly broad 


e The order is printed as appendix 7. 
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injunction for allowance to be filed. At the end of the amended com- 
plaint, the plaintiff had appended a fiat which not only directed the 
clerk and master of Hamblen County to file the amended complaint, 
but also directed her to issue a writ of injunction prayed for in the 
amended bill. ‘The chancellor signed this fiat and the clerk and master 
issued an injunction on the same day, and on that day mimeographed 
copies of this third injunction were served on many strikers. A copy 
of this third injunction is likewise attached hereto.’ | 

Under this injunction the defendants were enjoined generally from 
threats of violence, stopping automobiles, obstructing traffic into and 
out of the plant, loud and boisterous conduct and language, and 
amongst other things from congregating in more than groups of two 
at any point within one-fourth mile of complainant’s plant. 

I would like to refer you back to the pictures of the events from 
May 25 to 28, where the State highway patrolmen and pickets are 
actually jitterbugging on the highway, having a wonderful time. 
There is no scene of violence; there is no anger between the troopers 
and the pickets. Nevertheless, as I understand, a representative of 
the National Guard was on the scene investigating, and, based upon 
his report, 1 presume the National Guard was sent in. 

Senator Humpurey. Before you do that, I just have been looking 
back, turned a page back—on March 28 there was a particular set of 
circumstances which I have gone into in interrogation. On May 12 
was the first injunction ? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. What transpired between March 28 and May 
12 that gave grounds for the necessity of the seeking of an injunction. 
Was there violence? Was there undue turmoil, confusion, commotion, 
and injury to person or property between March 28 and May 12? 

The reason I ask this is it appears to me that both the union and the 
company on March 28 are working on the assumption that things are 
going to be peaceful, that everything will be settled, and that the 
processes of collective bargaining are going to work. There is a 
period of approximately 5 weeks or more between March 28 and May 
12. What happened during that period of time that necessitated the 
first injunction ? 

Mr. Katz. The only explanation I can make is the one that is given 
to me. Counsel for the company, Mr. Iserman, was accosted, as he 
was approaching the plant, and asked to exhibit his pass. He was 
angered at that, and the next thing we knew, an injunction was issued, 
injunction of May 12. The pickets did not know who he was, and 
' since everyone had to exhibit a pass, since he did not exhibit the pass, 
they refused to let him through. | 

Mr. Canoon. He did go through. 

Mr. Katz. He was angered at that. 

Senator Humpurey. Whose responsibility was it to give out the 
passes or to make available the passes to. the categories of personnel 
that were listed in the memo? 

Mr. Karz. Certainly not the union’s PEPON It was the re- 
sponsibility of management, and they had issued passes. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Iserman was not well known to the strikers? 

Mr. Karz. No. He is well known to the negotiating committee. 
They knew him very well. 


1 The amended complaint and injunction are printed as appendix 8. 
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Senator Murray. He does not live in this community ? 

Mr. Katz. No; he does not. He livesin New York. He isan attor- 
ney in New York. 

Sao Humrurey. The reason I asked my questions is that you 
have stated for the record that Mr. Iserman at one time said in refer- 
ence to an injunction that it was not possible or not desirable to at- 
tempt to conclude an agreement under the pressure of an injunction. 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. From March 28 to May 12 was a period of 
considerable time; during that period of time the company and the 
union are working under a kind of friendly agreement insofar as cer- 
tain types of personnel, which leads me to believe that during that 
period of time at least there was a belief that this could be. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. Yes; and they were meeting, they were conferring, 
they were negotiating. | 

enator Humpurey. They were bargaining. 

Mr. Karz. They were bargaining, they were attempting to eliminate 
some of these issues. 

Senator Humpurey. Had there been any back-to-work movement 
during this time? | 

Mr. Katz. No. | | 

eee Houmepurey. The strikers were staying put in terms of their 
strike ? | 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. The vote in their union. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And about 5 weeks, then, after this agreement 
and before there was any effort made in the courts to obtain an 
injunction ? | | 

Mr. Katz. May 12, the first date. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Katz, the time is rapidly expiring, and while 
your testimony is very valuable and important, I want to remind you. 
that we will have to go along a little more rapidly if we are going to 
get some of your witnesses in. | 

Mr. Katz. May I state to the chairman that I do have matters in the 
form of affidavits, that is, original affidavits, and if I can proceed, I 
will give rather the broad picture and come to the real basic problems 
ahh interest the legislative committee. 

Senator Murray. That is right; that will be very satisfactory to us. 

Mr. Kartz. The National Guard: Between May 24 and 29, 1950, 
alleging violations of the injunctions, the plaintiff filed several peti- 
tions for citations for contempt naming erain a large number of 
strikers, procured orders for their arrest from the chancelor and pro- 
vision for their release pending a hearing on September 18, 1950, upon. 
posting of a bond of $500. 

This is the strangest process I have ever seen in connection with in- 
junctions and I have been in practically every court in the east. Ihave 
never seen it done this way. This is unique. This is unique. 

I might also say when the National Guard came in, it is unique to 
serve warrants of arrest in citations for contempt with National 
Guards and State patrolmen. Usually it is done by filing a petition 
with the court, requesting a citation for contempt. Service is made 
upon the other side of a copy. The parties appear in court, testimony. 
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is given. The court then makes its judgment. I have never seen it 
done this way. That does not say that it cannot be done this way in 
Tennessee. Tennessee equity practice is exceedingly archaic and most 
counsel throughout the length and breadth of Tennessee so describe it. 

On May 29, 1950, subsequent to attempts to drive strikers away 
from the strike scene, and numerous arrests for “contempt,” there was 
some disorder at the entrance of the plant. Two cars were overturned, 
some eggs and stones were thrown. There are no reports of injuries 
to anyone. Six strikers were arrested and charged with overturning 
the two cars. At the preliminary hearing ae held on June 8, 
1950, the charge as to one of the cars was dismissed because the owner, 
a Mr. Northern, testified that his car was not touched, let alone over- 
turned, and three of the defendants were identified only as having 
placed their hands on the cars or having been in reaching distance to 
touch the car. They were bound over for action of the grand jury. 

The violence which occurred on May 29, 1950, hardly warranted 
the use of the National Guard, the Tennessee Highway Patrol, and 
the sheriff and his deputies. Telegrams were sent to the employees 
telling them that “order” was being maintained by the National Guard 
and advising them to report to work “if you are still interested in a 
job.” The company now had marshaled all of the local and State 
police and the military power. Having already procured three in- 
Junctions from the State court, there remained but one more ally to 
be recruited before the company was ready to swing into its high- 
powered campaign to smash the strike and the union. 

I now refer to the entry of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service and their rather rapid exit. 

On Wednesday, May 31, 1950, TWUA State Director H. S. Wil- 
liams and Attorney Robert S. Cahoon had a conference with Governor 
Browning. The Governor issued a statement at the conference that 
unless the company bargained in good faith and settled the strike 
by the end of that week, he would withdraw the National Guard. 

In the meantime, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
had notified the company and TWUA-CIO to appear at its regional 
office in Atlanta, Ga., for the purpose of resuming negotiations in 
an effort to settle the strike. The Governor directed State Commis- 
sioner of Labor J. L. Case to attend the meeting. Curiously enough, 
the UTW-AFL sent a telegram to the company claiming bargaining 
rights at the Enka Lowlands, Tenn., plant on May 31, 1950, within 
a few hours after the Governor’s statement was made known to the 
company. This may be pure coincidence but the succession of “coinci- 
dental” actions by the company and the UTW-AFL raises more than 
a suspicion that there is an alliance between them to break the strike 
and drive out TWUA from the Lowlands plant. 

For example, on May 29, 1950, the UTW mailed leaflets to all of 
the strikers of the Lowlands plant. Where did the UTW-AFL get 
the mailing list and how did it come about that the mailing list used 
by UTW-AFTL several months earlier was so accurate that it had the 
correct addresses of employees who had changed their residence a few 
days before the mailing? 

Again on June 9, 1950, another mailing was made by the UTW-AFL 
soliciting the signatures of strikers to representation cards, using the 
addresses as they existed in the plant payroll department. 
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I should like to offer those in evidence. 

Senator Murray. They will be received and put into the record.’ 

Mr. Katz. But to return to the meeting scheduled by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service on June 2, 1950, there were pres- 
ent at the Atlanta office of Regional Director Pearce, United States 
Commissioners Jones and Donoghue, Tennessee Commissioner of La- 
bor Case, representatives of the company, led by its attorney Theo- 
dore H. Iserman, Esq. of New York, who was the spokesman, and 
representatives of the union. 

Despite the issuance by the company on the night before the meet- 
ing of a press release to the wire services stating that the company 
saw little chance of reaching an agreement unless the union reduced 
its demand, thus giving the appearance that it intended to bargain in 
good faith, at the very opening of the conference at 10 a. m., the com- 
pany gave notice of its refusal to bargain with TWUA. 

The mediators separated the parties and shuttled back and forth 
between them while they tried to ascertain whether the company’s 
refusal to bargain was based upon a sound and valid interpretation of 
the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947. Not until 3:15 p. m. on 
that day were the parties brought together in the same room. 

The mediators were convinced that no amount of persuasion or 
contrary legal opinion would cause the company to abandon its grip 
on the doctrine of the Midwest Piping Co. case (63 N. L. R. B. 1060), 
decided September 21, 1945, and brought the parties together so that 
the company spokesman could state his position to the union repre- 
sentatives. ‘Though counsel for the union endeavored to distinguish 
the Enka situation from that in the Midwest Piping case and though 
responsible representatives of the Government agencies stated that the 
company could bargain with TWUA, the company held fast to its 
technical grip on the first available legal opportunities for delay. 

Senator Humpurey. This is an important point insofar as the com- 
mittee is concerned. 

Mr. Karz. I discuss it later. 

Senator Humpurey. Go right ahead, then. 

Mr. Katz. While this legal discussion was proceeding, Mr. Iserman 
was called to the telephone. Upon his return he announced that he 
had just been informed that a representative of the UTW-AFL had 
sent a second telegram to the Enka Corp. claiming bargaining rights. 
Again one of these strange coincidences. 

The failure of the UTW-AFL to file a petition for an election in- 
stead of merely reiterating its claim by telegraphic notice to the 
company evoked from union representatives the charge that the UTW- 
AFL, was a mere puppet of the company, lending its aid to the com- 
pany in its unfolding plan to avoid bargaining. 

The conference came to an end late in the afternoon and the Media- 
tion Service issued the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF MEDIATION SERVICE ISSUED JUNE 2, 1950 


On May 29 the Service extended an invitation to the company and the 
TWUA-CIO to meet in Atlanta in bargaining conferences under its auspices. 
Late yesterday afternoon the Service learned that another union, the UTWA- 
AFL, informed the company that it represented the majority of workers in the 
unit and was entitled to bargaining rights. In view of this claim, the company 


3 The leaflets referred to are on file with the subcommittee as exhibit 2. 
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representatives in Atlanta have taken the position at our meeting that negotia- 
tions with the TWUA-CIO would be fruitless, and possibly might involve the 
company in the commission of unfair labor practices in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The Service is under a duty to afford its mediation facilities to employers and 
unions who recognize each other’s authority to bargain and who seek or 
need assistance in resolving the issues separating them. The authority to 
determine who has the representation rights is accorded, by statute to another 
agency—the NLRB. : 

The Service has no authority to compel negotiations where the question of 
representation is involved, and any effort to do so by the Service would bring 
it into conflict with the responsibilities of another agency of Government. 

In view of these circumstances, and with regret that any parties may have 
been inconvenienced by the trip to Atlanta, and the desire of the Service to be 
of assistance, I find it necessary to adjourn the bargaining sessions we have 
called, subject to renewal when the situation is clarified. 

The company had succeeded in eliminating one Government agency 
created by the Taft-Hartley Act for the purpose of aiding the parties 
to find mutual ground for contract agreement. 

The Midwest Piping doctrine: The company argued that the mere 
notice by a rival union of a claim to representation was sufficient to 
prevent bargaining with either union though a strike was in progress. 
it relied upon the Midwest Piping case to support its position. But 
in that case, unlike this case, the company entered into a closed-shop 
contract with one of two rival unions, neither of which had been 
certified, when conflicting petitions for elections were pending and 
there was no strike. Moreover the closed-shop agreement was entered 
into after a hearing had been completed on unfair practice charges 
against the company. Obviously there was no parallel between the 
two situations. But what is even more important, the NLRB itself 
soon recognized that the Midwest doctrine was an obstruction to in- 
dustrial peace and collective bargaining and began to narrow its 
scope. In the Enscher case (74 N. L. R. B. 1443; 20 L. R. R. M. 1282), 
the Board declared that the Midwest doctrine “should be strictly 
construed and sparingly applied.” In Faton Manufacturing Co. (21 
L .R. R. M. 1182), the Board held that an employer was not guilty of a 
violation if it bargained with the in-union where the rival union filed 
charges in order to delay an election until its organizing campaign was 
completed. The Board also has held that there is no violation despite 
a claim by a rival union if the company bargains with the contracting 
union in the absence of evidence that it no longer enjoyed a majority 
position. Finally the Board held that there is no illegality in bargain- 
ing with the in-union if under the circumstances the employer acted in 
good faith. 

_ There were all of these opportunities for the employer to bargain 
on June 2, and I say to you that we could have concluded this matter 
in half an hour, I say to you candidly. 

To the foregoing must be added the fact that each time a decision 
of the Board, in ahich the Midwest doctrine was applied, came before 
a circuit court of appeals for review the courts have refused to sustain 
the doctrine. In the Flotill Products case (25 LRRM 2463) the Ninth 
Court of Appeals exonerated the company of charges of unfair labor 
practices because there was no evidence that the “in” union had lost its 
majority status. The same court ruled similarly in VZRB v. Hume 

25 LRRM 2466). That court refused to accept the Midwest Piping 
octrine because the manifest purpose of the act is to foster agree- 
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ments and because that doctrine can easily operate in derogation of 
continuous and effective collective bargaining. And finally, in VZAB 
v. Standard Steel Spring Co. (25 LRRM 2591), decided March 28, 
1950, the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals relieved an employer of 
the application of the Midwest Piping doctrine. 

Despite this array of authorities which clearly pointed to bargaining 
in this case, the Enka Corp. calmly maintained its “legal” position. 
The employees and the public were subjected to a barrage of brochures, 
advertisements, and radio speeches explaining this position. The 
company had now gained the sanctuary of the Taft-Hartley Act under 
the provisions of which it could legally attempt to deliver the coup de 
grace to the union. The company was reaching for the Pipe Ma- 
chinery case, under which it could break the strike by bringing on 
an election at which it could challenge, under the law, the votes of all 
strikers who had been replaced. Because of the delays in NLRB pro- 
ceedings, the company now had plenty of time to intensify its back- 
to-work movement. The success of this plan depended upon the filing 
of a petition by the UTW-AFL within the 10-day period following its 
notice to the company of its claim of representation. 

But such a problem could easily be surmounted. The company was 
now within the stockade of the Taft-Hartley Act, a fortress especially 
designed for employers. The attorney for the company had been one 
of its architects and builders. He knew the alternative weapons with 
which that law was stocked so as to enable him to carry on the 
a n at an accelerated tempo. 

The first strategic gain made by the Enka Corp. was that it had 
gained more time to stall negotiations. The first segment of time was 
the 10-day period in which the UTW-AFL had to present its petition 
for an election to the NLRB. If the UTW-AFL did not file its 
petition within 10 days of May 31, 1950, that is, not later than June 10, 
its petition would not be entertained by the NLRB, and we could 
then proceed without obstruction. But to be accepted by the NLRB 
the petition had to be supported by a showing that at least 30 percent 
of the employees had indicated their desire to be represented by the 
petitioner. It is my judgment that the employer cooperated with the 
UTW-AFL in gaining this 10-day period during which it could 
attempt to secure signatures to representation cards to support a 
petition by the UTW-AFL. 

Mr. Stover. Was it eventually filed? 

Mr. Karz. On the same day that the company filed the petition. | 

Mr. SHrorer. What date? 

Mr. Katz. June 8, 1950. 

Mr. Surorer. That would be within the 10 days. 

Mr. Karz. That would be within the 10 days. 

Mr. SHrorer. I think this morning’s paper announced that they did . 
present the sufficient interest to justify the petition. 

Mr. Katz. The newspapers do say—and it is a fact—Mr. Joy, of the 
NLRB, notified Mr. Iserman and myself yesterday that the UTWA 
has presented sufficient evidence to justify to proceed with the proceed- 
ings pending. l 

r. SHROYER. Still on this Midwest Piping doctrine, that case arose 
under the Wagner Act, I believe. 

Mr. Karz. I thought the Wagner Act had been amended, but it di 
arise under the Wagner Act. 
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Mr. Suroyer. It was prior to the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Mr. Suroyer. Do you know whether the Board has had a case on 
all fours with the present situation where they interpret section 8 (d) 
in connection with the Midwest Piping? 

Mr. Karz. I don’t-think so. 

Senator HumPHReEY. Some time ago you said that at the time of the 
meeting at Atlanta, Government representatives had indicated to the 
company counsel and company representatives that they could proceed 
with collective bargaining. 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humrnurey. Despite the Midwest Piping case doctrine. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. Are you able to cite those Government repre- 
sentatives—to name them ? 

Mr. Katz. Mr. Pearce, Mr. D. K. Jones, Mr. Donahue, after consul- 
tation with General Counsel Peter Seitz, of the Federal Mediation 
Service in Washington, Mr. Case, speaking for the governor of the 
State. 

There is another authority that I am not at liberty to mention 
because it was in confidence, but there were assurances given that the 
Midwest Piping doctrine does not apply in this case. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not want to ask you to—— 

Mr. Katz. I want to add one more—Regional Director Gatreux for 
the tenth region at Atlanta was called by the mediators. He advised 
the mediators that the company could bargain collectively and enter 
into a contract. | 

Senator Humpurey. With that statement, I want to ask this: Is it 
not true that in representation cases the general counsel of the NLRB 
can be asked for a preliminary opinion ? 

Mr. Karz. I am not sure whether he can be asked. I know he is 
being asked many times, and has been asked many times. 

Senator Humpnurey. At the time of the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 12, pertaining to the NLRB, before the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures, we had Mr. Denham, general counsel, along with 
Mr. Herzog, the Chairman of the NLRB. If my memory serves 
me correctly, being a member of that committee, and being a part 
of the committee that interrogated both witnesses, it was my under- 
standing that in representation cases, and that is what this would 
amount to—— 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. That the appeal on representation cases finally 
goes back to the general counsel’s office. 

Mr. Karz. That is right. 

. Senator Humrurey. It is also my understanding from testimony 
taken at that time and made an official part of the records of the Con- 

gress that the general counsel frequently asked for a preliminary 

Judgment on representation cases. | 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. . 

Senator Humrurey. Therefore, I wonder whether or not the 
regional director who in representation cases is the agent of the general 
counsel under the Taft-Hartley Act, whether or not the regional 
director might not have consulted with the general counsel as to 
whether or not the Midwest Piping doctrine would prevail in this case. 
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Mr. Karz. Let me make the position of the company clear. It was 
the company’s position that should they bargain with TWAA and 
disregard the other union, the rival union could successfully prosecute 
through the agency of the general counsel an unfair labor practice 
against the company. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand that doctrine. It is common 
knowledge that the regional director of the NLRB acting as an agent 
of the general counsel in representation cases frequently consults with 
the general counsel’s office as to a preliminary determination on many 
representation cases, so that the general counsel can advise those who 
would be filing complain what the general counsel’s attitude is. In 
view of the statement that you have made that representatives of the 
Government advised company counsel and company representatives 
that the Midwwest Piping case doctrine would not hold, and in view of 
the fact that the regional director informed the participants at this 
conference that the Midwest Piping doctrine would not hold, is it a fair 
deduction that the general counsel might have had a preliminary 
consultation on this case? 

Mr. Karz. You are pressing me rather hard. 

Senator Humpurey. I intend to. 

Mr. Karz. And I shall state it flatly, I know as a fact that the 
General Counsel Denham did pass judgment on this case and said that 
the company could bargain and he would not process an 8 (1) charge 
against this company. 

Senator Humpurey. That is all I want to ask. 
= Mr. Suroyer. Before you resume, I have just been handed a tele- 
gram by the subcommittee clerk which states: 


You are hereby notified that a formal hearing in the above matter— 


appare y it refers to these two petitions, the company and the A. F. 
of L. petitions— 
is being set for Monday, June 26, 1950, in the Federal Building, Knoxville, Tenn. 


I take it that that is the hearing on these petitions. Have you 
received a copy of that? 

Mr. Karz. I have not. I have been here all morning, I have not 
received that. 

Mr. Suroyrer. It is signed John C. Jethro, regional director of the 
tenth region. | 

Senator Humpurey. In reference to our interrogation, it is my 
understanding that the general counsel’s office would not entertain 
unfair labor practice prior to the formal petition. Now, at this time 
after a formal petition there is a possibility that unfair labor practice | 
might be held? 

Mr. Karz. It is more doubtful now. 

Senator Humpurey. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Karz. It is more doubtful now. 

Why did the Enka Corp. file a petition? And why was it filed on 
June 8, 1950, and not immediately after the company received the 
notice from the UTW-AFL of its purported claim of majority status? 
I think the answers are clear. Under the Taft-Hartley Act the em- 
ployer can file a petition even when one union claims to represent a 
majority of the employees. It may also file a petition when a rival 
union challenges the majority status of the contracting union. The 
Enka Corp. preferred that its strike-breaking strategy proceed under 
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cover of a UTW-AFL petition. But again the UTW-AFL had to 
make a 30-percent showing. Obviously, the UTW-AFL could make 
no such requisite showing. On June 8, 1950, the company announced 
over the radio that it would file its petition with the NLRB. The radio 
announcement consisted of the contents of a telegram the company 
would send to Silas Switzer, TWUA local union business agent, the 
telegram reading as follows: 
JUNE 8, 1950. 

SILAS SWITZER, 


Textile Workers Union of America, 
Morristown, Tenn.: 


In order to avoid further delay in the determination of the representatives of 
our exployees and to get our people back to work as promptly as possible we are 
filing today with the National Labor Relations Board a petition for the deter- 
mination of such representatives in the bargaining unit outlined in the contract 
that expired on March 28, 1950. We are asking the National Labor Relations 
Board to hold a meeting immediately. We call on both unions to attend such 
meeting and to consent to a prompt election. We urge both unions to send their 
members back to work immediately pending the outcome of this proceeding. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 
W. A. EDGERTON, 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


This radio announcement was made just before a radio program of 
the UTW-AFL at or about 11:25 a. m. over the local station here. 
The UTW-AFL radio program at Morristown consisted of a record- 
ing of a radio program put on by the UTW-AFL at Asheville, N. C., 
in which the consummation of an agreement with the Enka Corp. for 
the Asheville plant was discussed. Since W. J. Barron, Esq., is counsel 
for Station WCRK as well as for the Enka Corp., it was an easy 
matter for the company to procure the psychologically strategic time 
on the air immediately prior to the UTW-AFL program. 

But the legal significance of the company’s petition is of greater 
significance to this committee. Under the act, when an employer files 
a petition, the rival unions need make no showing of representation. 
a r the UTW-AFL could, if it so desired, obtain a place on 
the ballot without exposing the fact that it did not have a sufficiently 
substantial interest to support its claim. At one stroke the employer 
had kept the UTW-AFL in the picture; saved it from revealing its lack 
of a substantial interest and had gained sufficient time to carry on its 
own campaign of attrition. 

The National Guard and the Tennessee highway patrolmen con- 
tinued to police the community for the company. Under this protec- 
tive shield, assigned by the Governor in the name of law and order, 
the company was running strikebreakers and scabs into the plant. 

On Sunday, June 4, 1950, the company inserted a full-page state- 
ment in the Morristown Sunday Gazette and Mail consisting of a 
statement it had issued on June 2, 1950: 


STATEMENT OF AMERICAN ENKA Corp. 


On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 31, 1950, we received from the United 
Textile Workers, an A. F. of L. union, a demand that we recognize it as the 
collective-bargaining agent of our employees. 

The National Labor Relations Board has held repeatedly that in these circum- 
stanes we would violate the National Labor Relations Act if we continued to 
recognize the CIO union and bargain with it. The Board also has held that 
even if we reached a contract with the CIO union, the contract would be invalid. 

It may take weeks or even months for the National Labor Relations Board 
to hold an election. In the meantime, Federal law forbids us to bargain with 
either the CIO union or the A. F. of L. union. 
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The obvious thing for the CIO union to do is to send the employees who are still 
out back to work, until the Labor Board determines what union, if any, is 
entitled to represent our employees. , 

If the CIO union refuses to do this, we hope that the A. F. of L. union will be 
persuaded to withdraw its demand for recognition. If these unions are as 
interested in the welfare of our employees as they claim to be, they certainly will 
not keep the employees out on strike during the weeks or months that the law 
forbids us to deal with either of them. 

If both unions remain stubborn, the only sensible thing is for those employees 
who are still on strike to return to work. We shall continue to replace those 
who do not return to work. 

The public is entitled to know that the same thing that now has happened 
at our Lowland plant happened last year at our Asheville plant, only that time 
the position of the two unions was reversed. ' 

At the Asheville plant, the A. F. of L. union has represented our employees 
for years. When our contract there expired last year, the CIO demanded bar- 
gaining rights. We thereupon informed the A. F. of L. union that we could not 
recognize it or bargain with it until the Labor Board determined which union, 
if either, was entitled to represent the employees. Although the CIO union 
itself had petitioned the Labor Board for an election, it refused to consent to 
an election for nearly 2 months. The CIO union lost the election. But by 
its false claims that it represented the employees, it made any bargaining with 
the A. F. of L. union impossible and unlawful for more than 4 months. 

When we refused to bargain with the A. F. of L. union last year, that union 
said about us all the harsh things the CIO is saying about us now. But our 
taking the same position with the CIO union this year that we took with the 
A. F. of L. union last year certainly shows that the CIO’s intemperate present 
assertions are pure poppycock, and vindicates our good faith in refusing to 
violate the law by bargaining with the CIO now. 

Last year, when we refused to bargain with the A. F. of L. union because the 
CIO had demanded recognition the A. F. of L. union had the good sense to 
permit its members to continue to work while the Labor Board held its election. 
We sincerely hope that the CIO will show equally good sense while the A. F. of L. 
does to the CIO the same thing that the CIO did to the A. F. of L. last year. 
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Hammering at the strikers, it pleaded for the position of an inno- 
cent bystander and urged “those employees who are still on strike to 
return to work.” At the same time it reached out to stimulate the 
fear glands of the strikers by declaring, “We shall continue to replace 
those who do not return to work.” Relying upon its seemingly im- 
pregnable legal position that this was an economic strike, the com- 
pany was hinting that not only were the strikers’ jobs in jeopard 
but that they would not even be permitted to vote should the NLR 
hold an election. This implicit threat was to be made explicit in a 
few days. 

We have some letters from banks written to strikers in which they 
exert their unique pressure reminding the strikers that their jobs are 
waiting for them and they ought to go back to work or else their 
loans would be called, and we have exhibit No. 20 which consists of 
three letters from the Citizens Bank. 

Mr. Cootey. You are referring there to one exhibit? 

Mr. Karz. It consists of three letters; yes. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


THE CITIZENS BANK, 
a White Pine, Tenn., May 24, 1950. 
Mr. GEoRGE W. MANESS, Jr., 
White Pine, Tenn. 
Dear S: The $35 payment on your note became due on the 15th of May, and 
your failure to pay it makes the whole balance of $155 due immediately. Pay- 
ments on your home loan are becomeing past due, the last payment being made 
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on the 3d of March. We understand that your job is available and we expect 
you to go to it or make other arrangements to pay us at once. Please let us 
hear from you. l 
Respectfully, 
B. W. Mock, Cashier. 


THE CITIZENS BANK, 
White Pine, Tenn., May 25, 1950. 
Mr. WALDRUP BURCE, 
White Pine, Tenn. 

DEAR SiR: We understand that you can get your job back, so we hope you will 
get back to work right away and get the payments on your note up to date. Of 
course we're having to report the condition of the matter to the Veteran’s Admin- 
istration and hope we'll not have to tell them you’re not working when you have 
a job. Please let us hear from you at once. 

Respectfully, 
B. W. MOCK, Cashier. 


THE CITIZENS BANK, 
White Pine, Tenn., May 138, 1950. 
Mr. GEORGE W. MANESS, 
White Pine, Tenn. 

Dear Siz: Payments on your note now seem to be delinquent at least two, and 
of course if you are not able to get these up to date by June 1 we will have to 
make a report to the Veterans’ Administration. We hope that you will be 
able to bring this up to date at once. 

Respectfully, 
B. W. Mock, Cashier. 


On Tuesday, June 7, 1950, the Governor announced that one-half of 
the National Guard assigned to the Enka situation would be sent 
home and the remainder would be billeted in the Morristown Armory 
about 5 miles from the plant. That night Plant Manager Heykoop 
went on the air. He announced that the Governor had billeted 100 
National Guards at the armory and that they could return to the plant 
on short notice; he reiterated that because of the UTW-AFL claim 
of representation, the company could not bargain with TWUA-CIO 
(The UTW-AFL had not as yet filed a petition with the NLRB) ; he 

ointed out that there would be weeks, if not months delay before the 

egal tangle would be unsnarled; he announced with pride that some 
253 people were working in the plant (he did not say how many were 
supervisory or outside of the collective bargaining unit); he urged 
the strikers to return to work; he appealed for community support by 
referring to the contemplated expansion program which would bring 
more jobs and purchasing power into the town. 

Though the National Guard had been partially withdrawn, the State 
highway patrolmen continued to escort workers into the plant—in 
some cases even carrying them in State cars into the plant. C. W. 
Sartain, whose affidavit is attached hereto,® swore that on June 8, 1950, 
at or about 6:45 a. m., he saw two State patrol cars E along the 
highway to the Enka plant. “In these cars were five scabbing Enka 
employees, Alvin Allis, Allen, Shepard, Lawson and Floyd Brady,” 
the afidavit states. 

Other pressures were being directed at the strikers. Herbert Daw- 
son’s affidavit, attached hereto, tells of a visit to his home by W. J. 


? See appendix 9. 
10 See appendix 10. 
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Barron, Esq., whom we have seen in several roles before, and now in 
another, accompanied by a creditor. After threatening to sell Daw- 
son’s home if the alleged debt was not paid, Barron said to Dawson, 
“You should be working instead of being on strike.” Then he turned 
to the alleged creditor and said, “This is a good way of getting a 
striker out of the way.” 

Barron’s diversified role in the strike probably has more faces than 
are immediately visible. He is one of the leading attorneys in Mor- 
ristown, represents several other employers who have successfully 
staved off effective unionization of their plants, and is one-third owner 
and attorney for the radio station, WCRK. In the latter capacity he 
personally censored radio scripts for alleged libelous material and 
excised statements that the American Enka Corp. was Dutch-con- 
trolled and that the company had referred to its employees as hill- 
billies; he offered to allow the union to broadcast those statements if 
the union would post a bond of $250,000. Needless to say, the offer 
was rejected. Barron’s control of the radio station, the undisguised 
hostility of the two Morristown newspapers and the refusal, almost 
consistent, of the Knoxville newspapers to print anything except com- 
pany hand-outs, never investigating. their accuracy, plus the ironclad 
injunctions, effectively prevented the story of the strikers from being 
heard in the community. The outraged feelings of the strikers were 
frustrated by the knowledge that they were denied even the elementary 
means of expression in a controversy that had rent Hamblen County 
asunder. 

You know, precisely right in this hearing room, when the chairman 
of the board of education practically ordered the people away from 
the hearing while the company was given the opportunity to set up a 
practical industrial exhibit in the press room and their employees alone 
were permitted to enter, thaé is the kind of community this is. 

Senator Humpurey. I wonder, in reference to your comment about 
the alleged censorship of radio script, has this been referred to the 
FCC? Secondly, are you familiar with whether or not this is within 
the law pertaining to FCC? 

Mr. Karz. It is within the law. We have referred the matter to 
the FCC. 

Senator Humpurey. Is it within the law for the manager of a 
station to censor a script, or is it within the law for a manager of a 
station to demand the script ? | 

Mr. Karz. It is perfectly proper for the company to protect itself 
against suits for libel. I say they were going much further than that. 
I am calling your attention to the fact that this man Barron repre- 
sents the company, and also the radio corporation. He is also the 
attorney generally to prosecute strikers who are arrested; attorney 
for creditors who put pressure on them on behalf of creditors. That 
is the point I am making. Within this one man you have a combina- 
tion that really puts the strikers outside of the community. 

They were thus cast out of the community as outlaws, literally 
dragooned wholesale to the jail, and held incommunicado, OPPs by 
State patrolmen every day on the highway to check whether they had 
Tennessee drivers’ licenses and subjected to every imaginable verbal 
abuse by officers of the law who hoped for some retaliation that would 
serve as a colorable excuse for additional indignities, in which myself 
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and Mr. Cahoon personally participated, in which people were 
dragged off the street, put into jail, without charges being preferred 
acta them, denied the right to see counsel, denied the right to be 
taken before a committing magistrate. Actually an attempt at 
physical assault was again made upon Cahoon in my presence by the 
commissioner of public safety in this State. 

We went to the courts to get habeas corpus. Prisoners were taken 
out, and when we got the habeas corpus they were released. They 
never appeared in court to answer for their action. That was done 
throughout one night. As a last gasp they made an attack upon the 
Negroes of this community, and we have affidavits to that effect. 

That is what happened with the National Guard starting, and with 
the highway patrolmen, who started jitter-bugging with the pickets. 
(A ERR 

Senator Morray. Please restrain yourselves. It is not proper to 
have those demonstrations here, and we want to conduct this meet- 
ing without any excitement. I hope you will withhold your applause. 

Mr. Coorey. Could you specify the affidavits you just referred to? 

Mr. Katz. Perguson affidavit, Carpenter affidavit, Gregory affida- 
vit; Dailey, Treese, Thomas affidavits. The second Treese affidavit, 
and the statement of Mr. Cahoon under oath. 

Mr. Jarre. I will give you the numbers. The numbers on our index 
are 18, 19, 21, 22. 

Mr. Cooter. Give the names with the numbers. 

Mr. JAFFE. 18 Carpenter; 21 Dailey; 22 Treese; 23 B. J. Treese; 24 
Thomas; 27 Cahoon; 31 Gregory ; 32 Perguson. 

Senator Murray. All of these affidavits will be made a part of the 
record." 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Mr. JaFFEE. Committee counsel has copies of them. 

Mr. Karz. It is understandable that the feeling of being an outlaw 
may have found some overt expression. That it was the company 
which was spinning the entangling web in every aspect of the life of 
the country was apparent to the strikers from other activities of this 
same Barron who had procured the injunctions and had threatened 
to build stockades into which he would have the strikers thrown after 
the jail was filled. 

Mr. Canoon. I can testify to that personally. It is also in the af- 
fidavit of Green and Warwick. 

Mr. Karz. See the affidavit of Green and Warwick ” and the testi- 
mony of Mr. Cahoon right before you. 

Rar JAFFE. That is No. 30, the Green and Warwick affidavit is 

o. 30. 

Mr. Karz. I have already referred to the notes of testimony in the 
Warwick and Switzer cases. | 

Barron also acted for the State as prosecutor in the cases based upon 
false and fantastic criminal charges lodged against Warwick, Switzer, 
and Cahoon. See the notes of testimony of the evidence against War- 
wick and Switzer submitted herewith. Warwick who was blackjacked 
and beaten in the jail, who suffered head injuries, five broken ribs, a 
serious kidney injury, bruises, contusions, and abrasions, was charged 


. The affidavits listed are printed as appendix 11. 
13 See appendix 12, which includes this affidavit and those of the officers involved. 
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with attempting to escape from the jail and assault and battery on the 
jailor. It was simply loaded with National Guards and State troopers. 
This is the man that was attempting to escape. This is the man who 
was accused of assault on the jailor. This is what happened to him. 

This is the shirt Mr. Cahoon offers in evidence, the shirt, the bloody 
shirt. And in the notes of testimony, the Jailor says “Nobody 
touched him. He attacked the jailor and fell over.” 

Senator Murray. Do you wish to have these exhibits made a part 
of the record? 

Mr. Karz. I think we will have to hold them for our purposes. We 
have to hold that shirt. I just want to exhibit it. 

I want the picture put in. | 

Senator Murray. That may be done.® 
- Mr. Karz. Even the committing judge couldn’t swallow the perjured 
charge of attempt to escape from a jail filled with National Guards 
and State patrolmen, but he held Warwick on the obviously fabricated 
charges of assault and battery on the jailer. The testimony against 
Switzer is even more fabulous. He was bound over for the grand 
jury also. Switzer is supposed to have laid his hands upon a 6-foot 
6-inch captain of the National Guard, an armed giant, in the presence 
of another captain, in the present of two sergeants and several State 
patrolmen, in a narrow corridor, leading from the doctor’s X-ray 
office. He is supposed to have attacked this captain, weighing 235 
pounds. Read the testimony. See the absolute perjury and the venom 
that pervaded this area. 

The last lap: The scheme that had almost come to fruition had 
so far been executed with unusual skill—almost the perfect crime. 
There was one flaw of inconsistency, however, that revealed the utter 
hypocrisy of the company. On June 5, 1950, the company wired the 
UTW-AFL, I believe tongue in cheek, “Your action in demanding bar- 
gaining rights at our Lowland plant threatens to prolong the strike 
there indefinitely.” This is after June 2, when they are holding onto 
the Midwest Piping doctrine, which is crumbling in their hand. It 
went on to request withdrawal of the demand. The filing by the 
company a few days later, June 9, of its petition for an election, leads 
to the inevitable conclusion that it was determined to go to any lengths 
to confuse the issue and avoid bargaining with TWUA-CIO. Its 
complete reversal of position within 4 days clearly manifested its 
intention to frustrate again the process of collective bargaining. 

On Friday, June 8, 1950, the NLRB gave notice of a conference 
to be held in Knoxville on Monday, June 12, 1950, at 11 a. m. on the 
petitions filed by the company and by the UTW-AFL. The case 
numbers are 10-RC-955 and 10-RM-52. 

On Saturday, June 10, 1950, there appeared in the Morristown Sun 
a full-page ad by the American Enka Corp. I am assuming that 
the committee has the full-page ads, and the like. If you have not, 
I beg leave to furnish them to you. 

Senator Murray. Have we copies? 

Mr. Cooter. I believe we have those copies. There is one exhibit 
which we seem not to have. That is No. 27, an affidavit by Mr. Cahoon. 
I do have an affidavit by Mr. Houston. 

Mr. Canoon. I have it here, the original and some copies. 


13 The picture referred to is on file with the subcommittee as exhibit 3. 
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Mr. Jarre. We have that. | 
_ Mr. Karz. It was entitled “Legal Stuff, But It’s Important To 
Understand It, Suggests Jan Hey ate a copy is attached hereto. 
The company had at last uncovered the big howitzer supplied to it 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. It is very friendly; look it over. We have 
it in our documents. The company was giving notice that it would 
challenge the right to vote of those strikers who had been replaced 
by new employees and also those who had disqualified themselves by 
acts of violence or other lawlessness. 

(The advertisement referred to is as follows:) : 


[From the Morristown Sun, June 10, 1950] 
“LEGAL STUFF, BUT IT'S IMPORTANT TO UNDERSTAND IT,” SUGGESTS JAN HEYKOOP 


In yesterday’s ad, I promised to try to explain how the National Labor Rela- 
tions board came into the picture, and all about the election. 


WHY THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD? 


Both the AFL and the CIO claim to represent our employees. Which union, 
if either of them, is right? 

This question has to be settled under the direction of the Labor Board before 
the company under Federal law may deal or contract with either union. 

Only a Labor Board election can settle the question of whether it is to be the 
AFL or the CIO—or no union at all at the plant. 


MORE FUN TO MAKE RAYON 


Frankly, I’d rather stick to the job of making rayon than write about legal 
problems. But I am writing this and other messages with a deep conviction 
that if people have the facts, our employees, our company, and our neighbors will 
get the best results, and get them fastest. 


WE WANT SPEED 


Speed in getting our employees back on the job. 

Speed in geting the company back in full production. 

Speed in getting the maximum number of payroll dollars circulating in our 
communities. . 


THAT’S WHY WE ASKED THE BOARD TO HOLD AN ELECTION 


On Thursday the company asked the Labor Board to step in. We did it be- 
cause neither the A. F. of L nor the CIO up to that time had put in such a petition. 
So WE did, to hurry up the process of getting the eggs unscrambled—in other 
words to find out through an election with whom the company can deal. 


WHAT’S THE ELECTION DATE? 


Nobody knows. If both the CIO and the A. F. of L consent to an election, it 
can be fairly soon. If either or both won’t consent, it may be up to 6 months. 


LAST YEAR THE SHOE WAS ON THE OTHER FOOT 


Last year, the CIO claimed bargaining rights at Enka’s Asheville plant, where 
there was an AFL union. 

For weeks, the CIO refused to consent to an election, and it took months to 
get around to having an election. (The CIO lost the election.) Meantime, we 
could not negotiate a new contract with anyone. 

But there was this difference. At Asheville all the people went on working 
until the Board had its election. 

I think that would make a lot of sense here too. 

Why stand out in the rain? That won’t make it stop raining. 


4 The affidavits submitted are printed as appendix 11. 
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WHO CAN VOTE? 


1. All employees, old and new, on the payroll now. 
= 2. All employees who come back or that we hire from now on. 
3. Old employees whose jobs not been filled by new employees. 


WHO CAN’T VOTE? 


1. Old employees who have disqualified themselves by violence or other law- 
lessness. 
2. Old employees who have been replaced by new employees. 


SUGGESTION 

Let’s hurry up the election. 

Let’s all get back to work. 

Standing in the rain is OK for a while, if it could prove anything. When it 
can’t, it’s more fun to make rayon. l 

JAN HEYKOOP, 
Plant Manager, American Enka Corp. 

Mr. Katz. The company thus declared that it would employ the 
pipe machinery doctrine, which even Senator Taft abhors. At the 
same time it called upon the unions to consent to such an election and 
for the strikers to return to work. That afternoon at 6:15 p. m. over 
Station WCRK, the company sponsored a real folksy radio broadcast 
in which Mr. Zeno Wall, the Enka public relations officer, interviewed 
Mr. Joseph Dougherty, the plant industrial relations director. The. 
import of the broadcast was that the company could not bargain until 
the NLRB election was held; that “there is nothing to be gained by 
staying away from work”; that even though there is no union con- 
tract, the company will continue to observe seniority and “handle 
our people honestly and decently in every respect.” 

Senator Humpurey. Are you familiar with the leading editorial 
in Business Week which appeared in February of last year, where 
there is reference to the Taft-Hartley Act, and those parts of the act 
that the Business Week editor felt could destroy a union? Do you 
recall that article itself centered upon that portion of the Taft-Hartley 
Act which denies the rights to strikers or those who are alleged par- 
ticipants in acts of violence, from the right to participate in an elec- 
tion, as being cited as one of the examples of what could be used to 
destroy a union ? . 

_ Mr. Karz. Yes; definitely Business Week pointed out that this was 
the perfect instrument to break strikes. 

Senator Humrurey. I recall that, because I placed that in the Con- 
gressional Record as an exhibit from one of the top management maga- 
zines. I consider it one of the better magazines of America in refer- 
ence to economic problems. 

Mr. Karz. I should like to make it abundantly clear that the com- 
pany has the option to say whether it is replacing the striker; it has 
the option to say that it is discharging those persons who it considers 
to have been guilty of violence. It has never identified whom they 
are talking about. It has never given us a list of those people. We 
do not know how many are involved, but we are told it will run around 
260 people. We are told to agree to an election at which the com- 
pany will reserve to itself the right to challenge replaced strikers and 
those guilty of violence, even though they have not yet given them a 
notice of termination: That is an invitation to suicide, and we re- 
spectfully decline to accept it. | 
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The cold calculations of the company had now reached the climax. 
It had created a situation by skillful and cynical use of labor relations 
law which made it impossible for the strike to be settled. The alterna- 
tives with which it confronted the union were (a) either to consent 
to an election under the pipe machinery doctrine, which would be 
suicidal, or (6) to refuse to consent, in which event the company could 
charge the union with the ensuing delay in the hope of destroying the 
confidence of the strikers in the union. 

To the strikers it presented these alternatives: (1) to continue on 
strike for an indeterminate period with the prospect of being replaced 
by new employees; or (2) returning to work with the company’s as- 
surance that seniority rights would ie protected and that they would 
be treated honestly and decently in every respect, though there was 
no contract, except, of course, that “replaced” or undesirable strikers 
would not be reemployed. 

Mr. Surorer. Do you know whether anybody has been denied 
reemployment ? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Mr. SHroyer. There have been ? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

What the company thought would be the next to the last scene in 

.the drama took place on June 12, 1950, in Knoxville. The NLRB 
called a meeting to seek agreement on a consent election. —TWUA- 
CIO demanded an immediate election at which all employees would 
be allowed to vote. The company and UTW-AFL rejected this de- 
mand and insisted that only those who were presently on the payroll, 
had not been “replaced” or had not been arrested for acts of “violence” 
should be able to cast ballots. The conference then ended. | 

It should be noted that during negotiations and throughout the 
course of the strike, the union offered to accept a contract containing 
standard wages and other conditions in the rayon industry, the pro- 
visions to be determined by an arbitrator. The company consistently 
refused the offer. 

The company’s plan depends upon the correctness of its insight into 
the nature and character of the strikers and the soundness of its legal 
positions 

Senator Humpurey. When was this position of arbitration ad- 
vanced? | 

Mr. Karz. It was even before the strike. It goes back before 
March 28. 

Senator Humpnrey. Has this been a policy of the union to offer the 
terms of the contract to arbitration, to impartial arbitration ? 

Mr. Karz. When the company and the union reach a deadlock on 
certain issues, the union has always offered to arbitrate those issues 
and Sea the contract in accordance with the arbitration 
award. 

ao Houmpnrey. Before an arbitrator who is mutually agree- 
able 
- Mr. Katz. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Does the union still maintain that position ? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. That is its present position ? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. We will offer it again. 
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And I might say for this record that I am by no means convinced 
that if the company bargained now, even though there is a petition 
that there is a violation of section 8 (a) (1), and I do not think, judg- 
ing by the decisions in the sixth and ninth circuit courts that even 
after a hearing they can’t bargain, because that is such an inconsistent 
doctrine with the basic purposes of the NLRB Act it cannot be accept- 
able to any reasonable. man that this law that calls for bargaining, 
seeks to accomplish collective bargaining agreements, tries to prevent 
interruptions to interstate commerce, will present such an obstacle 
that everything will stop, there can be no agreement, no bargaining; 
a strike must go forward, violence must ensue, injunctions must be 
rained down upon workers, National Guards must be brought in, State 
troopers must conduct a reign of terror. It is incredible to me that 
anybody would hold that the Midwest Piping doctrine applies to this 
case. 

The company’s plan depends upon the correctness of its insight 
into the nature and character of the strikers and the soundness of its 
legal positions; but its legal ata on rest upon the assumption that 
this is an economic strike. In this respect the company may learn 
that its carefully erected edifice has a quagmire for a foundation. 
Whether this is in fact an economic and not an unfair labor strike, I 
say that is its position. But this was a calculated risk. As one of 
its representatives told me when I commented on the patent immoral- 
ity and inhumanity of the company’s actions—“‘Well, we’re not play- 
ing for marbles, you know.” 

wonder what they are playing for. But whatever it is, it cannot 
justify actions carried on with ruthless precision, under color of law, 
to make collective bargaining impossible at the very time when it is 
most needed. Nor can it justify the company’s cold and calculated 
campaign to set brother against brother and family against family as 
one snatches the job of another on strike. The strike at the Enka 
plant in Lowland, Tenn., is the end-product brought on by ruthless 
and brutal men enabled by law to play upon the hungers, passions, 
and frustrations of strikers. | 

To uncover the motives of men who precipitated such a strike is not 
an easy task. There are, however, a number of clues. On the one 
hand we have a union whose relations with employers in the rayon 
industry have been, for the most part, peaceful and fruitful. On 
the other hand is an employer who forestalled an election by NLRB 
in 1948 for about 8 months. Any pretext was seized upon by this em- 
ployer to delay that election so lon as it could be presented in legal 
terms. The petition by TWUA-CIO was filed on April 30, 1948 
(Case No. 10-RC-211). The company sought to block the election 
on the following specious grounds, that were presented by the com- 
pany with full Posie 1 believe, that there was no merit, so that 
they could continue to dissuade the workers against voting for the 
union when the election was ordered : 

1. The real party in interest, contended the company, is the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and not TWUA. | 

The company knew full well that TWUA was the petitioner and 
that the representation cards signed by the employees named TWUA 
and not the CIO. The company further knew that TWUA had com- 
plied with the filing requirements of sections 9 (f), (g) and (h) and 
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yee ae CIO had not, and was contending that TWUA was fronting 
or 

The Board dismissed this argument peremptorily. 

2. As a second ground to secure delay, the company argued that 
the petition should be dismissed on the ground that it had not de- 
clined to recognize the petitioner prior to the filing of the petition. 
This contention was advanced by the company at the same time that 
it was continuing to decline to recognize TWUA. This contention 
was dismissed. 

3. The company moved on a third ground to secure a dismissal of 
the petition on the ground that TWUA, if certified, intended to bar- 
gan through a local union (to be established) and this non-existent 

ut contemplated local union “may not comply with the filing re- 
quirements of the act.” 

The Board dismissed this ground also. 
_ 4, As its last reason, the company asserted that the petition was 
premature and suggested that the election be deferred until February 
1949 at the earliest because the company was contemplating hiring 
more people. 

Other dilatory tactics were employed by the company, but the Board 
finally ruled against it in November 1948. The company, however, had 
achieved the delay it sought. Another 3 months was required to nego- 
tiate a contract with the company. The contractual relations there- 
after were reduced to a cold war by the employer. Every possible 
obstacle was thrown in the way of grievance settlements; the employer 
stated quite candidly that it would allow grievances to be settled by 
arbitration rather than by the plant.manager. This was the expen- 
sive way of doing it. This maneuver was designed to bankrupt the 
local union, since the employer had insisted that the contract provide 
that no arbitrator could live within 100 miles of the plant, and could 
hear only one case each year. That is last year’s contractual provision. 

The union won an overwhelming majority of the arbitration cases, 
but found that the prohibitive cost of the arbitration proceedings made 
it impossible to effectively enforce the contract. As an example of the 
outrageous positions which the company took is a case in which the 
job title was changed but the job content remained the same. The em- 
ployer nevertheless reduced wages on the theory that the job was a 
different one. Every effort was made to discredit the union in the 
plant by blocking the stream of grievance settlements. 

In the face of such a collective-bargaining history, the subsequent 
conduct of the employer was not unexpected in direction, although its 
intensity and brilliant planning was unusual. It will serve, until the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, as a model of union busting. 

The question nevertheless remains as to why this employer was 
willing to spend several millions of dollars in this effort to smash a 
union that had demonstrated, for many years, that it was a construc- 
tive force in the rayon industry. It is not unreasonable to conclude 
that the American Enka Corp. represents the modern Marxists in 
reverse; they are determined to fight the class struggle, and if the 
struggle does not exist they will create it. They are men of principle, 
to whom mere profit is of secondary importance, who see in trade 
unions a challenge to managerial autocracy. They have the funds, 
the ingenuity, and the statutory base from which to operate. They 
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propose to change the American system of collective bargaining to a 

facsimile of 20 years ago, except that now they smugly claim that 

wa procedure has been sanctified and blessed by the Taft-Hartley 
ct. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 

Here is a full-page ad in the Morristown Sun, dated April 8, 1950, 
in which this question of the arbitration of the differences is rejected 
by the company. 

Senator Murray. That will be filed as an exhibit and made a part 
of the record. : 

_ (The advertisement referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Morristown Sun, April 8, 1950] 


WE BELIEVE THE MATTERS HEREIN SET FORTH ARE OF INTEREST TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THis COMMUNITY 


Under date of April 1, 1950, American Enka Corp. received a letter from the 
Textile Workers Union of America, affiliate of the CIO, Local 1054, enclosing a 
copy of a resolution that was adopted at a strike meeting of the membership 
of local 1054 on March 31, 1950. The letter was signed by Silas Switzer, interna- 
tional representative. 

The resolution is quoted in full below: 

Resolution to be presented at strike meeting, Local 1054, TWUA-CIO, 7:30 
p. m., Friday, March 31, 1950: 

. “Whereas the American Enka Corp. mailed each of us a copy of its press release 
dated March 28, 1950, with a notation stating they believed we would be in- 
terested in its contents; and 

“Whereas the press release attempts to leave the impression that the company 
offered approximately 10 cents an hour wage increase along with granting other 
of our demands; and 

“Whereas after reading the company’s letter we remain firm in the belief that 
our rejected demands are fair, honorable and just and have been denied without 
good cause; and 

“Whereas we, too, agree with the company’s statement that the strike is waste- 
ful and unnecessary and will subject the employees, the «<ommunity and the 
company to great losses: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By this meeting of Local 1054, TWUA-CIO, that we repeat our faith 
in justness of our demands by offering to submit all the disputed strike issues 
to the judgment of a fair and impartial arbitrator acceptable to both sides and 
agree to accept his decisions as final and binding; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in order to eliminate the great losses to the employees, the 
community, and the company we offer to return to work immediately upon the 
American Enka Corp.’s agreement to accept this fair and reasonable proposal to 
submit the dispute to arbitration.” 

Under date of April 7, 1950, American: Enka. Corp. sent the following reply to 
Mr. Switzer: 


Mr. SILAS SWITZER, 
International Representative, Textile Workers Union of America, 
Affiliate of the CIO, Local 1054, 
Kingmyer Hotel, Morristown, Tenn. 


Deak MR. Switzer: This is in reply to your letter of March 31, 1950, with which 
you enclosed a copy of a resolution adopted at a meeting of Local No. 1054 on 
that date. . 

In the resolution the union says that it agrees with the company’s view that 
the present strike is wasteful and unnecessary, and that the strike will subject 
the employees, the community, and the company to great losses. We are sorry 
that your union did not think of these things before it called the strike. The 
resolution further says, in effect, that if the company will agree to arbitrate the 
matters in dispute between the union and the company, the union will terminate 
its strike. 

Your union’s proposal does not surprise us. 

In the first place, as we have had occasion to observe many times in the course 
of the bargaining that took place before the strike, it seems obvious that your 
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union is unwilling to bargain collectively and to assume the responsibility that 
true collective bargaining involves. 

While we always have been willing and still are willing to arbitrate differences 
between us concerning the meaning and the effect of a written contract, we think 
it unwise to substitute arbitration for collective bargaining in arriving at the 
terms of the contract itself. 

No business, whether it be the local store of a retail merchant or the manu- 
facturing plant of an industrial enterprise, could long survive if it agreed in 
advance to operate under unknown terms and conditions that are to be imposed 
upon it at some future date by an outsider. 

Yet the union now asks this company to assume operational and financial 
liability in an unknown amount that would be determined by some stranger 
who had no knowledge of the intricacies involved in the conduct of the business 
and who, once he had so established the manner of operation and fixed the finan- 
cial liability, would have no responsibility whatsoever for the fulfillment of the 
obligations he had imposed. 

Our company is now and always has been willing to bargain collectively. We. 
believe that differences between the company and its employees, or between the 
company and the union, ought to be settled by mutual agreement, arrived at 
through collective bargaining, and that they can be settled that way when both 
parties are willing to bargain in good faith. 

Your union made upon the company many far-reaching demands which, if 
granted, would impair the company’s ability to operate the plant efficiently and 
would jeopardize the company’s financial stability and the future of the plant 
and of the jobs in it. 

Over a period of 6 weeks we tried to bargain with your union and met many 
of its demands. The company offered wage increases and other benefits amount- 
ing to about 10 cents an hour. It sought to compromise many other issues in a 
fair way. It went very far in its efforts to reach an agreement. 

Jobs at Enka are good jobs and every employee knows in his heart that this is. 
true. 

Enka’s wage rates are much higher than those paid generally in this area. 

The average Hnka production employee at the Lowland plant earns some- 
what more than $52 a week. These earnings, besides being the best available 
in this area, compare favorably with those of employees in other nearby rayon 
plants and with those in industry generally. 

Our employees and their families and neighbors who have visited the plant, 
know that working conditions here are of the best. 

This latest move of the union of proposing arbitration makes it hard for us 
to believe that it is acting in good faith. The union certainly knew when it 
made this proposal that it could not be considered fair and seems to have 
made it merely to confuse the issues. 

All through the negotiations, representatives of the international union ‘said, 
time and again, that the Enka contract is the first of a number of contracts 
with rayon manufacturers that the international union will negotiate this year. 
Employees who attended the bargaining conferences will remember that rep- 
resentatives of the international union seemed to talk much more about other 
rayon manufacturers, which are big competitors of Enka, than about Enka and 
its employees. 

Enka and Enka employees, it seems to us, are being sacrificed for the benefit 
of the union and its members in other plants. 

If the union is truly concerned about the welfare of our employees and the 
community, we suggest that instead of merely going through the motions of 
bargaining with us, it bargain in good faith in a sincere effort to reach an 
agreement with us, and with a view only to. what is best for Enka and Enka’s 
employees. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HEYKOOP, 
Plant Manager, American Enka Corp. 


Senator Humenrey. I would like to ask this question: Is the union, 
the Textile Workers Union of America, ready, available, and willing 
at this hour, and this stage to continue negotiations and to sign a 
contract ? 

Mr. Karz. Senator Humphrey, I came to Morristown on May 31. I 
have remained here, hoping that we could reach the point where the 
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company would bargain and reach a contract. That is my earnest 
desire. That is why I have been here. We are now ready; we were 
ready; we will always be ready to enter into a contract to resolve 
this dispute here before this community. | 

And, I say again, I see no insuperable obstacles to the solution of the 
problem and the consummation of a contract. I might say I am sure 
the company knows that. : 

Senator Murray. I was going to ask if all of these employees, 
members of your union, live here in this community ? 

Mr. Karz. They live within Hamblen County, and I think they are 
drawn in from an area of a radius of 50 miles from Lowlands, Tenn. 

Senator Murray. They are natives? 

Mr. Katz. They are all natives of this area. | 

Senator Murray. And, during the time your contract was in force, 
you were working under the contract, were the relations between the 
company and the union members satisfactory ? 7 

Mr. Katz. Aside from the difficulties of adjusting grievances. 

Senator Murray. That you have already testified to. 

Mr. Karz. Generally, I think they were satisfactory, fairly 
respectable. 

Senator Murray. Was the production of the factory regarded as 
very efficient and satisfactory ? | 

Mr. Karz. Yes; I think this plant is considered to be one of the 
most efficient and modern rayon-producing plants in the country, 
probably in the world. It produces premium rayon for tire cord. It 
receives premium prices for it. It is a beautiful plant, and everybody 
is very delighted with its technological advances. I am sure the 
company reaps excellent profits from it. 

Senator Murray. A great many of your union members have homes 
in this neighborhood, I presume? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. | 

Senator Murray. And, if they fail to go back to work there, they 
will have to leave the community? Would there be difficulty for them 
finding other employment ? 

Mr. Katz. I cannot answer that. I do not think there is much 
industrialization within the area. There are some furniture plants 
here, but I cannot answer the question as to what opportunities of 
employment are available. 

Senator Murray. There has been some unemployment right along; 
has there not, in this area? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Murray. So that it would not be an easy thing for people 
that were formerly employed in this plant to find opportunities? 

Mr. Katz. That is a probability. | 

Senator Murray. I wish to thank you for your testimony, Mr. Katz. 
Certainly you have made a very able presentation here, and I am 
sure that we will give it very careful consideration. 

Senator Humpurey. There was an election about a year ago, as I 
understand it, between the TWUA and the UTWA and also “no 
union” ? | . 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

. Senator Humpnrey. The vote was 473 for TWUA and 150 for 
UTWA ? 
Mr. Karz. Yes. 
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Senator Humpurey. What evidence is there that UTWA was 
soliciting membership prior to this strike? 

Mr. Kartz. As far as I know, and from all of the information given 
to me, there is very little evidence of organizational activity amongst 
employees at the Enka plant at any time. 

Senator Humpurpy. Was there some disaffection amongst the CIO 
union, the TWUA, which would have necessitated a feeling on the part 
of the workers that it would be better for them to be with UTWA prior 
to this strike? 

Mr. Canoon. That is not true. There was no disaffection. Our 
membership was almost 100 percent at the time of the strike. 

Senator Humpurey. Did I understand Mr. Katz or you to say that 
pate ee 100-percent walk-out of wage employees at the time of the 
strike? 

Mr. Canoon. There was. 

Senator HumruRrey. Was this strike properly and in full detail dis- 
— cussed at union meetings? 

Mr. Karz. I understand it was discussed, and that we voted for it. 
= Senator HumrnreY. The people voted for it? 

_ Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. What was the vote of the union ? 

Mr. Canoon. Unanimous. — 

Senator Humpurey. It was unanimous? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, the petition which now is 
involved in this case, under the Midwest Piping doctrine which is being 
talked about and being considered, came in after the strike, and rather 
late after the strike? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. It made its first appearance on June 2 in Atlanta at 
a meeting with the Federal Conciliation Service. 

Senator Murray. That is where the telegram came from ? 

- Mr. Karz. The telegram having come 2 days before, when the Gov- 
ernor said, unless they bargained collectively and reached an agree- 
ment, he would withdraw the National Guard. 

Mr. Suroyrer. I have some questions. Before asking Mr. Katz any 
questions, however, I would like to suggest that the company repre- 
sentatives, if it is possible, bring in this afternoon some statistics 
showing the number of new employees hired, and their ratio to the 
old employees on a day-to-day basis, if they can, plus also names 
and numbers of anyone denied reemployment. I believe some com- 
pany representatives are here that could bring that in this afternoon. 
I think Mr. Cahoon just said that the vote for the strike was unani- 
mous. 

Mr. Cauoon. Correct. 

Mr. Suroyer. When was that meeting held? 

i Mr. Camoon. I don’t recollect what the date of it was. I can get it 
or you. 

Mr. SHroyer. With reference to the strike, just your best recollec- 
tion; was it the day before or week before, or what ? 

Mr. Cauoon. One week before the strike. 

Mr. Cootry. On your request for statistics, you asked for new em- 
ployees hired day-to-day as well as old employees rehired day-to-day 
the old employees rejected. I think there should be included in that 
the number of old employees applying. 
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Mr. Surorer. You may include that. 

Mr. Cahoon, were you present at this meeting ? 

Mr. Canoon. I was not. Mr. Warwick was. He will testify about 
it if you wish. 

Mr. Suroyrer. In that connection, when he does testify, I would like 
to know whether it was a meeting called, regularly called; whether 
any preannouncement that the strike vote was to be taken was made; 
some idea of the number of people present; and where it was held. 

Mr. Canoon. From my information, it was a special meeting for 
that purpose, and so announced to all of the membership and 
employees. | 

Mr. Suroyer. I presume Mr. Warwick will supplement that. 

Mr. Canoon. Yes. | 

Mr. SHrorer. When was the United States Conciliation Service 
first brought into the picture? 

Mr. Cauoon. I was not here at that time. We have it reduced in 
the statement set down there. 

Mr. Surorer. Was it before or after the strike was called ? 

Mr. Canoon. I think it was March 16, about 10 days before the— 
12 days before the strike began. 
` Mr. Suroyer. The union gave a 60-day notice of intent to terminate 
the contract; did they not? 

Mr. Canuoon. Both the company and the union. 

Mr. Surorer. Then during that 60-day period up until, I believe, 
the contract expired, there were bargaining sessions ? 

Mr. Canoon. There were bargaining sessions. 

Mr. Surorer. Was there any complaint on your part of refusal to 
meet? Was the proceeding orderly ? 

Mr. Canoon. I was not present in the meetings. Our reports indi- 
cate that the company’s demands were as outlined by Mr. Katz; that 
we thought they were unreasonable and designed to stall negotiations. 
And in the last meeting, after the strike began, Mr. Iserman requested 
that all meetings be broken off for at least 6 weeks. So, we took that 
as an indication that he did not really desire to meet and bargain. 
` Mr. Suroyer. ‘As I understand it from Mr. Katz’ testimony, there 
was some sort of final package offer before the strike was called; the 
company offered a package of 10 cents, and the union’s demand at that 
time was, in round numbers, 28 cents. 

Mr. Katz. The money package was 10 cents by the employer. The 
money package by the union would be about 23 cents, but there were 
other issues on contract terms. 

Mr. Surorer. Had you reduced your original money demands dur- 
ing this 60-day period ? 

r. Karz. I think so, quite considerably. 

Mr: SHrorer. Do you remember what your original money demand 
was’ 

Mr. Karz. I do not. 

Mr. Smroyer. Was any vote taken by the Conciliation Service or 
ae a hi with respect to the company’s final offer on the money 

an % 

Mr. Katz. By the Conciliation Service? 

Mr. SHROYER. Yes. 


13 This information appears as a part of appendix 15. 
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Mr. Kerz. No. 

Mr. Sarre Do va know whether the concilaior suggested such 
STKE Ue oaALpalys last offer. which the law sets out as one of 
that gt Le ay do bit not mandatory to do sof 

Mr. Kizz. I ao vot think tat any such process or procedure took 
Dace, LOY Was it suggested. woos 

Me. Soye Getirg down to what we may expect now, in view 
of rt Navona] Labor Eelations Board proceeding that is coming up, 
az I uncerstard it. Lo sides have filed an unfair-labor-practice charge? 

Mr. Karz. Wil you state that again! 

Mr. SHevyree. Are there any charges before the NLRB. any unfair- 
aot- pratu Charges pendirg at the present time’ i 

Mr. Karz. No. 

Mr. Hever. So. we have these two petitions only? 

Mr. Kitz. That is night. 

Mr. Suesyee. Can vou tell me whether or not there was any attempt 
ty hrat a coment election by the NLRB examiner prior to the setting 
of tics hearing which I see we have notice of now? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. Last Monday in Knoxville. as I indicated, there 
was a conference at which Mr. Joy and Mr. Lipsitz for the NLRB 
were Present, representatives of the TWUA, including myself, rep- 
reseitatives of the CT WA. and representatives of the company were 
present. At that time we discussed the possibility of a consent elec- 
tion. I a-ked the company to permit all strikers to vote. The company 
started to fence around with me. They said they would have the elec- 
tion under the rules and provisions of the NLRB. 

Mr. Sueoyez. On that point, Mr. Katz, when they conduct the elec- 
tion, even though it may Ve a consent election, generally it must con- 
form to the NLRB rulings and its case decisions; must it not? 

Mr. Kitz. No; they do not, and you know it, Mr. Shroyer. The 
company could very well have agreed to have the election at which 
they would not exercise the right to challenge. They stood upon their 
right to challenge two groups of employee, one group who are dis- 
placed, and another group that they said were guilty of violence. 

Mr. Surorer. You say I know very well. I know very well, Mr 
Katz, in my 7 years with the Board, in all consent elections we were 
required by Washington to conform to consent elections just the same 
as our Board-ordered elections. There may be a change. If there is, 
I wish you would tell me about it. 

Mr. Kary. You know very well as to who is or who is not an em- 
ployee; that is within the company’s own domain; and, if the company 
says that we consider X an employee, he is an employee unless he 
is challenged by someone else. The Board’s rules do not say to the 
company who shall or shall not be an employee. That is the point 
that was at issue at this conference. 

Mr. Surorer. As I understand your present position, you feel that 
you could not consent to an election that would follow the procedures 
of the Pipe doctrine. 

Mr. Katz. My position was stated clearly. I would not agree if 
the company insisted upon the right to challenge the right of strikers 
to vote on the grounds that they had been displaced. I said it was 
highly unfair, unnecessary, and the company could absorb more people 
even than they had. 
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Mr. Suroyrer. Is the Board still following its old rule that if unfair 
labor practice is charged—that if they are filed that would forestall 
any election ? l 

Mr. Karz. I think so. 

Mr. SHrorer. You could, however, waive the unfair labor practices 
if you desired to do so? | 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHrorer. Counsel has supplied us with missing information. 
Refusal to bargain, or a company-union case, the general rule would 
apply. What it boils down to, there may not be any disposition of 
these charges under the procedures that are presently available, for 
some time? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, there may be disposition under the procedures that 
are available. The company can sit down and bargain with us now, 
this afternoon; tomorrow, Salavday: Sunday. I say they can do it. 

Senator Murray. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Suroyer. I have no further questions, 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Mr. Katz. 

The next witness will be called. 

Mr. Cootzy. I would like to call Mr. Warwick. 

Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you are about to give in this proceeding shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Warwick. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF LONNIE A. WARWICK, EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEMBER OF TWUA-CIO, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


Senator Murray. State your name for the record. 

Mr. Coorer. Will you state your full name? 

Mr. Warwick. Lonnie A. Warwick. 

Mr. Cootey. How do you spell that? 

Mr. Warwick. L-o-n-n-i-e. 

Mr. Coorer. Wa-r-w-i-c-k? 

Mr. Warwick. That is right, sir. | 

Senator Murray. Will you state some of your background? What 
is your position with the union? 

. Warwick. Executive. board member. 

Senator Murray. You still occupy that position ? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Warwick, some reference has been made to the 
meeting which was held to vote on the strike. | 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Cootey. Could you state whether or not that meeting was held 
on advance notice? 

Mr. Warwick. There was a week’s notice on it. 

Mr. Coorer. What did the notice state was the purpose of the 
meeting ? 

Mr. Warwick. A strike meeting. 

Mr. Cooter. It was solely for the purpose of voting on the strikeé 

Mr. Warwick. That is right. : 

Mr. Coo.tEy. You say that was a week in advance 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. 
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` Mr. Cootry. Was that circulated to all members of the union ? 

Mr. Warwick. Very much; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you have any idea of the number who appeared 
at the meeting? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, there was different estimations. We have a 
large room at the hotel downstairs, and they was packed like sardines, 
and it was very hot, and the hall was full, and they came and went. 
My estimation is that there was between 500 and 600 at the meeting. 

Mr. Cootry. What is approximately the membership, or what was 
it at that time? - 

Mr. Warwick. 682. 

Mr. Suroyer. While on that point, was there a show of hands? 
How was the ballot taken on the strike vote? 
= Mr. Warwick. Everybody voted to strike. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did you do it by a show of hands, or how? 

Mr. Warwick. Everybody stood up, you know. Those that did not 
want to strike kept their seat. 

ie Cooter. Was there any dissent voiced against holding the 
strike ? 

Mr. Warwick. There was not. Prior to this one big meeting there 
had been either one or two meetings held for shift work, and I was 
not present at them. _ 

Mr. CooLtey. But you were present at this final strike vote? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes. 

Senator Murray. The negotiations had been going on for some 
time before this meeting was held? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. And nothing had been accomplished? 

Mr. Warwick. That is right, sir. l 

Mr. Cootry. Some reference has been made in Mr. Katz’s testimony 
to an episode which took place at the time of your arrest. 

Mr. Warwick. Yes. 7 

Mr. Cooter. I believe at the county jail? 

Mr. Warwick. That is right. | 

Mr. Cootey. First of all, to keep our chronology straight, we have 
a good many dates being mentioned here. On what date did that 
occur? 

Mr. Warwick. On Memorial Day past. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the 30th? | 

Mr. Warwick. I don’t know the date. It was on Memorial Day. 

Mr. Cootzry. And will you state in your own words what happened, 
from the start of this episode? - 

Mr. Warwick. Well, along near 1 o’clock, Thomas Sams of the 
State police, Buck Kelly of the sheriff’s office, and a National Guard- 
man of which I don’t know his name, came into the union office: 
Thomas Sams of the. State police had a list of names. He said every- 
body here—he had a list of names—were in violation of injunction. 
So he said, “Everybody here, and your bondsman is waiting down at 
the jail and will go down and make-bond.” 

Mr. Cootry. Excuse me. Who did the speaking on this? 

Mr. Warwick. Tommy Sams. 

Mr. Cootey. Is he the State patrolman? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. ? 
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There was a question in there with our attorney, whether he had 
a right to serve those warrants. And the National Guardman took 
the paper and said he was a deputy sheriff and he would serve the 
warrants. So then five or six of us was put into State police cars 
and taken down to the jail. 

_ As we entered the jail there was some 15 to 20 National Guardmen, 
4 or 5 State police, and the sheriff was in his front office. Sergeant 
Gilbert said, “Send them in, one at a time.” 

A girl by the name of Gladys 

Mr. Coorry. Sergeant Gilbert is who? 

Mr. Warwick. Of the State police. 

Mr. Cooter. Was he in charge of the physical surroundings at that 
point? What I am trying to find out is why he gave the orders. 

Mr. Warwick. The sheriff was in his office, but Gilbert seemed to 
be the spokesman. 

Mr. Cootey. All right, go ahead. 

. Mr. Warwick. So Gladys Sluss—— 

Mr. Cooter. Spell that. l 

Mr. Warwick. S-l-u-s-s, I guess. So she came out and I went in. 
He told me to sign my name. Isigned my name. I turned to walk out. 
He said, “Bring him back.” So he told jailer Haskins to search me. 
He searched me. He says, “Lock him up.” 

This was in the front of the jail. Jailer Haskins says, “Follow me.” ` 
I followed him to the back of the jail where you start down the steps. 
At that moment I turned my head. I heard something coming shuf- 
fling, and Sergeant Gilbert threw out his foot and attempted to trip me. 
At that moment I grabbed the rail. When I grabbed the rail, he hit 
me on the right side with a blackjack. But by that time, Patrolman 
Chapman is up to me, and he laid my scalp open with another backjack 
here. By that time Tommy Sams was on the scene. He hit me three 
times with a blackjack. Iam on the first landing then. 

Then jailer Haskins used his key rng on my arm. Then he pro- 
ceeded to hit me in the kidneys here with a pistol butt. I went down 
then, and they kicked me down the three or four remaining steps, and 
I was bleeding very freely. And they kicked me the remainder, or the 
length of the jail, into the jail cell, and left me there for 2 hours with- 
ye medical attention. They did come every once in a while and 
ook in. | 

So after about 2 hours, a man came into my cell with a brief case, 
stated he was a doctor, and asked me how I received my injury. Of 
course, the National Guard and Haskins was there, so I told him I 
had no statement to make. So he did give me just a brief examination 
and walked out. 

So in a few minutes—— 

Mr. Cootry. Do you know who this man was? 

Mr. Warwick. It turned out to be Dr. Davis. He was a physician. 

So in a few minutes, Sergeant Gilbert, Sams, and Chapman, and 
jailer Haskins, came into the cell and told me to get up off of the bunk, 
of which it took me some few minutes to get so I could get straight so 
I could get up. I was in great pain. So then they made me walk up- 
. stairs without any assistance, and there I met attorney Cahoon and 
Switzer. And Cahoon assisted me out to the car, with two National 
Guard men, and we proceeded to Dr. Davis’ office. 
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` There the blood was washed off of me by the nurse. Then there 
some pictures taken. Then I was taken into the X-ray room, and with 
a lot of trouble they finally got me to lay on the X-ray table. Then 
there was a commotion, and I asked the National Guardman what had 
happened. He said that they had beat Switzer up and taken him to 
jail. And my attorney, they had knocked him out, but he was a damn 
good man, he had come to already. And they had locked him up. 

At that point, Dr. Davis, who overheard this on the X-ray table. 
told them under the circumstances that he would ‘not complete the 
X-ray, and I belonged in a hospital, and they said that they would call 
Sheriff Medlin. 

So in some 5 minutes, or something, I was helped off by National 
Guardmen off the X-ray table, put into the car with National Guard- 
men, Sergeant Gilbert, and’ State police driver. I was pushed over, 
and in great pain, and there was three National Guardmen in the back 
seat of the car with me. 

Sgt. Carl Gilbert started to cussing me. One young National 
Guardman, with fuzz on his face about half an inch long, threatened 
to knock my teeth down my throat or knock them out with a club. 
I was then taken for a ride to Nabor’s Clinic. | 

On my arrival there—— 

Mr. Cooter. To where? 
` Mr. Warwick. Nabor’s Clinic. On my arival there, I was removed 
from the car, and two National Guardmen attempted to make me walk 
spacelike, you know, and stop, regular Army step. Sheriff Medlin. 
was there. He went in and made arrangement for me to be X-rayed 
and treatment received. 

I was kept under guard from 5 o’clock, 5 or 5: 30 that evening, until 
12 the next morning. 

The next morning, somewhere around 9 or 10 o’clock, Sgt. Carl 
Gilbert of the State police and Tommy Sams came in to see me. 
Tommy Sams dropped his head and said, “Blackie, I am sorry.” Gil- 
bert, with a big blister on his face, said “I see you are still alive.” 

So along about 12 o’clock, Mr. Witt, our bondsman, signed my bond, 
and the guardmen were removed from my hospital room. 

- Mr. Coorey. At any time during this, from the time you entered 
the—well, from the time you were arrested, did you in any way resist 
arrest or attempt to escape? 

Mr. Warwick. None whatever. As I explained, as I went down the 
steps, Haskins was too far in front of me for me to even make contact 
with him. I grabbed the rail. I never made any contact with Deputy 
Sheriff or Jailer Haskins until he made contact with me with his shoe 
in my ribs. | 

Mr. Cooter. Then you did not make any attempt to escape, with or 
without violence offered to the custodians 

Mr. Warwick. No, sir. None whatever. 

Senator Murray. You were surrounded all of this time by these 
men who had taken you under arrest ? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, you would have had to be worse than crazy to 
have offered to attempt to escape, because there were tommy guns 
there, with 15 or 20 National Guard men, Deputy Sheriff Buck Kelly | 
was there, and Haskins, and 3 or 4 State policemen, so it would have 
been suicide, even if you had been charged with any kind of a crime, 
to attempt to escape. 
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Senator HumrureyY. Were you a member of the negotiating com- 
mittee of the union? 

Mr. Warwick. I was not. 

Senator Humpurey. You were not a member? 

Mr. Warwick. No, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. Just one question. Were you one of the pickets? 
Had you been doing picket duty at the plant? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, my job was headquarters man, and in the 
morning and evening I did go out to the picket line and do so. 

Mr. Surorer. When you say “headquarters,” are you referring to 
the union meeting hall downtown ? 

Mr. Warwick. Downtown. 

Mr. Surorer. You spent most of your time downtown ? 

Mr. Warwick. Most of the time, with the exception of the shift 
changes, I did go out. 

Mr. Suroyrer. That is when there is extensive or more pickets, when 
the shift changes, than at any other time of the day or night? 

Mr. Warwick. That is right. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did you go out to every shift change? 

Mr. Warwick. No; not every shift change. 

Mr. Surorer. Will you tell us just why you were arrested? In 
other words, what you were charged with. 

Mr. Warwick. They said violation of the injunction. I don’t know 
what it was. That is all they said. 

Mr. SuHrorer. You have never been told any specific things that you 
were charged with? 

Mr. Warwick. No, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Am I to understand that no officer of the law 
presented you with the charges for which you were being arrested? 
Mr. Warwick. No. Just violation of the injunction; that is all. 

Senator Humpnurey. They did not read a bill of particulars to you? 

Mr. Warwick. No. The first—Buck Kelly, the deputy sheriff, 
brought it down and said he had violation of injunction; said he had 
five of them against me. So he brought the bonds along, too, and I 
signed them right in the hotel. 

Senator Humpnurey. Did you put up any resistance at the time that 
you were being served with this warrant ? 

Mr. Warwick. None whatever. 

Senator Humpurey. You went along in the car? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sure. 

Senator Murray. Did you say anything at the time that incurred 
their ill feeling? 

Mr. Warwick. No. There was no argument whatsoever; none 
whatever. ; 

Senator Humreurey. How did this slugging start ? 

Mr. Warwick. He attempted to trip me. T erabbed for the—when 
he throwed his foot out and jerked my feet, I grabbed the rail. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then, as I understand it, you were hit on the 
left side of the head ? 

Mr. Warwick. On the right side with the blackjack, then on the 
left, and Tommy Sams hit me three times on the top of the head. 
There were five licks with the blackjack. 

Senator Humpnrey. Had you had any other difficulties prior to 
this, with the police? | | 
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Mr. Warwick. No, no; no more than on the line doing some—one 
time I was out on the line, so Gilbert come over and asked me to go to 
the tent until the change of the shift. 

. Senator Humpnrey. Did you go? 

Mr. Warwick. I did, sir. . 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, you had not been in any 
scuffing or in any form of physical contact or struggle with the police 
officers prior to the time that you were taken under arrest? 

Mr. Warwick. No, sir. My advice was to the boys to have no argu- 
ment with the State police. The same advice was given to them by me 
with the National Guard. Have no violence or no fight with them. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you ever demand to know why you were 
being arrested ? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, we asked them what the charges was, and they 
said violation of that injunction. 

Senator Humpurey. That is all? 

Mr. Warwick. That is all. 

Mr. Surorer. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Warwick. Around 2 years. 

Mr. Suroyer. Is this the first strike that you have ever been 
engaged in? . 

Mr. Warwick. No. I was in Detroit; I was on a strike up there. 

Mr. Surorer. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Warwick. That has been in 1936. 

Mr. Snroyrr. That was sit-down strikes? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surorer. In what plant were you working ? 

Mr. Warwick. Jefferson. 

. Mr. Suroyer. That isa GM plant? 

Mr. Warwick. No. A Chrysler plant. 

Senator Murray. When they kicked you down the corridor, what 
injuries did you suffer as a result of that ? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, I have very serious side injuries. The X- 
rays I have never seen. I don’t know how many ribs was broken, 
or what. I know [I still get very much in pain, and in my kidneys. 

: Senator Humpnurey. You say you lived here about 2 years. Do you 
have a family here? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes. 

Senator Humrpurey. Your family is here with you ? 

Mr. Warwick. Yes. | 

Senator Humpurey. How long have you been working for this 

lant ? 
j Mr. Warwick. Something like that, 18, 19 months. 

Senator Humrurey. Have you ever had any difficulty, particularly 
at the plant? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, I gave the boys on the inside some advice on 
grievances, and things like that. 

Senator Humpurey. I wondered whether or not you had in any way 
been discharged for any kind of conduct by the plant? 

Mr. Warwick. No. I was given a couple of personnel slips, and 
they took them back and apologized. Of course, that did not help 
the relations or anything. | 7 

Senator Murray. You are the captain of the pickets? 
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Mr. Warwick. No; Iam not a captain of any picket line. 

nen Murray. You were on the picket line, though, were you 
not $ 

Mr. Warwick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. While you were on the picket line, you advised 
the boys not to engage in any violence? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, in fact, I haven’t been out there when very 
much violence occurred. The cars was supposed to have been turned 
over. I was not out there. And, at the scenes of the first disorder, 
I was not at the scenes. I was ayy from it. That was the morning 
that the State police gave out handbills for the company and moved 
the boys a quarter of a mile away. 

Senator Murray. So, you had no connection, then, with any acts 
of violence? 

Mr. Warwick. I have never throwed as much as an overripe egg, 
let alone a rock or anything like that. 

Senator Murray. As a result of the blackjacking that you got on 
the head, did you suffer any inconvenience from that? Did you get 
any concussion of the brain ? 

Mr. Warwick. Well, that, the X-ray would have to show. I know 
that I can’t think as well as I did before, and I have had quite a little 
bit of trouble with my head. 

Senator Murray: That is all. 

Mr. Cootey. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Switzer. . 

Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you are about to give in this proceeding shall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Swrrzer. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF SILAS SWITZER, INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF TWUA-CIO, AND ACTING BUSINESS AGENT FOR LOCALS 
1054 AND 1072, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


Mr. Cooter. Will you state your full name? 

Mr. Swirzrr. My full name is Silas Switzer, international repre- 
sentative of the Textile Workers Union and acting business agent for 
local 1054 and local 1072, in Morristown. 

Mr. Cootey. Both of those locals are employed at Enka? 

Mr. Swirzer. No. The Enka plant is local 1054, and the Ten- 
nessee Furniture Industry 1s 1072. 

Mr. Cooter. Were you employed at the Enka plant? 
med Switzer. No; I have never been employed at the American 

nka. 

Mr. Coorer. You heard the testimony during Mr. Katz’s statement 
about the no-strike agreement ? : 

Mr. SWITZER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Will you tell us as much as you can—in the first place, 
were you one of the ones that negotiated that agreement or held dis- 
cussions about it at the time it was entered into? 

Mr. Swirzer. I was. 

Mr. Cootey. Tell us as much as you can about what happened, and 
with whom you discussed it ? 
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Mr. Switzer. On the evening of March 28, following the strike, when 
we broke off negotiations—negotiations were broken off at approxi- 
mately 1:40 at the Kingmyer Hotel—both the company negotiators 
and union negotiators went out to the plant. I stayed at the plant 
about an hour out at the gate and returned to the office in the Kingmyer 
Hotel. Shortly after my return to the hotel, Mr. Barron called me and 
asked me if I would speak with Mr. Iserman. I told him I would be 
delighted to talk to Mr. Iserman. l 

He then read a memorandum and asked me if I would agree to those 
people to go in and out of the plant; that he had already discussed it 
with Mr. H. S. Williams, the State director. | 

Mr. Cootey. Where did you hold this discussion with Mr. Iserman? 

Mr. Swrrzer. It was over the telephone. He was out at the Enka 
plant, and I was in the union office at Kingmyer Hotel. He also in- 
formed that he had discussed it with Mr. ited, and he had the list 
of the classifications. As he read the list and came to the last group, 
he had “salaried employees.” I objected to that broad interpretation, | 
and I said to him that “that might mean that you would call people 
back, Mr. Iserman, and put them on salary.” So he inserted into 
the memo with a pen “present salaried employees,” so as to consummate 
that agreement. | | 

Then on the following morning, in a telephone conversation with 
Mr. Joe Hugh Dougherty, the director of public relations, there was 
some question of the people identifying all of the salaried em- 
ployees—that is, our pickets identifying them—because on the shift 
arrangements and the number of departments people just don’t see all 
of the people at work in the plant. Mr. Dougherty assured me that 
passes would be issued to the employees, to the salaried employees, and 
that they would be shown to the pickets so that there would be no 
question of the people who should go in and out of the plant. 

Those passes were issued, and that procedure was adhered to up until 
the company unilaterally canceled those passes on May 13, following 
the injunction. Some of the people, some of the salaried people, still 
kept their passes and showed them for some few days afterward. 

Mr. Cootry. You say that agreement was adhered to. Specifically, 
how were these passes used, starting—lI believe you said that the passes 
were arranged for on March 29. ere they issued that day ? 

Mr. Swirzer. The passes, they were not all issued on the 29th. 
There were some issued on the 29th, and others were issued the next 
day as soon as the people could be given the passes, working shift 
work. I don’t know what arrangements were made; but I will say 
this, also, that if the people who were salaried people said they had 
forgotten their passes they were not tried to be turned back by the 
pickets, because if they would recognize the person, or said he had 
forgotten his pass, he was given free access to the plant. 

Senator Murray. Did you ever object to anyone holding passes that 
presented the passes ? 

Mr. Swrrzer. No one that showed a pass was ever objected to going 
into the plant at all. i 

Mr. Cooter. No instance of that at all between March 29 and May 
13, where a pass was actually shown, was the person refused entrance? 

Mr. Swirzer. There absolutely was not. 

Mr. Cootry. Were there any incidents in which people asserted the 
right not to show a pass; in other words, where they just came up? 
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Mr. Swrrzer. Yes, Mr. Hale on one occasion—I don’t recall the 
date—— 

Mr. Cootry. Who is Mr. Hale? 

Mr. Swrrzer. He is one of the supervisors at the plant. I was at 
the picket line that morning. I was over in the tent. He came up: 
to the line. The picket captain on duty that morning asked him to: 
see his pass. He drove up in his car an oppad it at the picket line. 
So, the information was given to me Mr. Hale said that he would 
rather go home than to show his pass. The pickets walked off, did not 
block him in any way. He sat there a minute or two, backed his car 
into the highway, drove up to and was gone. In about five minutes 
he came back to the picket line, and I was at the picket line at that: 
time. I went across the street from our tent, which incidentally has: 
been taken, while the highway patrolman had prohibited us striking 
out at the plant, and busted up the picket line and busted up our water 
barrel, aad taken our chairs, and so forth. That has not been in the 
record. I just wanted to get it in here. That is this tent of which E 
now hold in my hand a photograph, and the equipment was thrown 
over the bank and the tent completely removed at the time when Mr. . 
Neal had ordered no picketing at the plant, and no one was present 
out there except the highway patrolman, to our knowledge. That is. 
this week. 

‘Senator Murray. That will be marked as an exhibit and included 
in the record.’¢ | 

Mr. Swrrzer. Getting back to Mr. Hale, when he presented himself 
back to the picket line, I was standing at the picket line. He came up 
and I said, “Can we see your pass, Mister?” He said, “I have it in my 
pocket, but- I have certain American rights. I don’t think I should 
show my pass to go in to work.” He said, “I would rather go home 
than show my pass.” So we turned and walked away and left him sit- 
ting there, and he sat there for a minute, backed his car out into the 
highway again, and left. And in about 2 or 3 minutes, Mr. Dougherty 
came out in his automobile, followed him up the highway, and I assume 
he had overtaken him. 

The next morning I was again at the picket line when Mr. Hale 
came back. He drove up, stopped his automobile. We asked him to 
see his pass. He said, “Well, I don’t like to show it, but they have told 
me I had to.” Yes, he showed his pass. 

Mr. Cooter. Was he then allowed in? 

Mr. Swrrzer. Yes. He said, “I have been told that I have to show 
it.” Mr. Dougherty did follow him immediately out of the plant. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand there was no instance denying 
entrance into the plant under the terms of the agreement voluntarily 
entered into between the company representatives and the union repre- 
Sa nET ereen March 29, the beginning of the strike, and May 12 
or May 13! 

Mr. R There was not, as I said a minute ago. We had a 
number of the people who was known by the pickets then on duty, who 
came up and said, “Well, I forgot my pass.” They were immediately 
permitted to go on in without being molested in any way. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, there was no scuffling? 

Mr. Swirzer. No. 


16 The picture referred to is on file with the subcommittee as exhibit No. 4. 
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‘Senator Humpnrey. No physical violence or physical turmoil ? 

Mr. Swirzer. I was at the picket line, I would say, maybe with one 
or two exceptions, every day, and sometimes two and three times a day, 
mostly at shift changes. 

Senator Humrurey. May I ask what was the reason, then, for the 
injunction, as you see it, on the date of May 13? What were the alle- 
gations, the charges made that necessitated that injunction ? 

Mr. Swirzer. The incident, Senator, as I had it related to me—I was 
not present—Mr. Iserman on May the 11th went out to the plant. The 
picket captain asked him to see his pass. He did not have a pass, and 
I understand that Mr. Iserman was pretty insulting, and he went, left 
at that particular moment, went up the road a piece, probably, and 
called someone; came back, and when he was recognized by one of our 
people who recognized Mr. Iserman, he was permitted to go on in 
the plant. And on that basis, the next day Mr. Iserman was very 
indignant about it, and because he had been delayed a minute or two 
going into the plant, and threatened then that he was going to get an 
injunction. And we thought, frankly, that he was kidding about it. 

Senator Humpurey. What I want to find out is what happened at 
the doctor’s office. 

Mr. Switzer. On the day that—on May 30, Memorial Day, I was 
in the office when a State trooper, a highway patrolman and Deputy 
Sheriff Kelly came into the office. I had already—well, to start the 
day off, to begin with, that morning at the picket line the National 
Guard had beat up one of our boys on the picket line, Mr. Ball. When 
that was reported to us at the union office, I went with Judge Bras- 
well, attorney from Nashville, who was representing us, up to the jail 
to try to arrange bond for Ball. While I was there, they served 6 
contempt-of-court citations against me, and I may say here that all 
they did was read a warrant without any documentary evidence to 
show what I have committed. I was not given any citations of what 
I was charged with or anything, except merely on the warrant that 
“You are charged with violation of injunction.” 

After we were there, while I was there, as I say, I was read this 
paper, and made bond—the bondsman was there—for another $500, 
which made six citations for myself, $500 each. 

When Mr. Ball got out of the jail, we came down, taken him over 
to the photographer, had some pictures made of his face, went back to 
the office, and about between 12 and 1 o’clock these three gentlemen, 
the highway patrolman, National Guardman, and a Deputy Sheriff 
Kelly, came into the office and said that they had a lot of warrants 
for people for contempt, and said “How many is in here?” 

I said to Mr. Kelly, “Well, I dont know whether I should calf the 
roll of the people. If you see people who are in here you have war- 
rants for, then you should arrest them. We had subpenas for 153 
people to appear at the hearing at the Sevier on the 24th, and you 
didn’t serve those, and I don’t know whether I should make arrange- 
ments for you or not. However, I will see our attorney.” 

Mr. Braswell was eating downstairs. I went down and got Judge. 
Braswell. He came up and he questioned the authority of the State 
highway patrolman of serving contempt warrants on people. He 
immediately did not hand it to the deputy sheritt, Mr. Keny, but he 
handed it to the National Guardman, and he said “Well, I am depu- 
tized. I can serve them.”. 
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So he read the list off. We cooperated with them. First, the at- 
torney asked him “Is our bondsman still up at the jail?” He was up 
there when we left. “He certainly is,” they said, “and all the people 
have to do is to go up there and make the bond, and it will prevent 
them from a lot of inconvenience, maybe.” 

Mr. Coorey. We have only about 5 minutes left for this presenta- 
tion, and one more witness to call. I don’t want to cut you off, but this 
arrest was the same one Mr. Warwick testified to. 

Mr. Swrrzer. Mr. Warwick, Gladys Sluss, there were a couple of 
others. | l 

Mr. Cootry. Are the episodes that occurred, from here on, pretty 
thoroughly covered in your affidavit? | 

Mr. Swirzer. Yes, they are. What taken place at the jail and at 
the doctor’s office, and all of this, is covered in my affidavit. 

Mr. Coorry. We have a few questions about the negotiations, and 
I think perhaps if it is agreeable to you, the remainder of this episode 
might be left to the affidavit in the record, so that we can utilize our 
remaining time on the negotiation point, unless you prefer to do it 
the other way. 

Mr. Swirzer. That is perfectly all right with me. 

Mr. Surorer. Mr. Switzer, you are the international representa- 
tive of the textile workers ? 

Mr. Swirzer. I am. l 

Mr. SuHroyer. You have been assigned to this strike? 

Mr. Switzer. No, I was assigned to Morristown on March 14, 1949. 
I live here in Morristown. My family lives here. 

Mr. Suroyer. Then you have been here all along? 

Mr. Swrrzer. I have been here all of the time. 

out SHROYER. And you have spent considerable time at the picket 
line? l | 

Mr. Swirzer. I have been out there quite a lot. 

Mr.-SuHroyrr. Do I understand vour testimony to be that there 
has not been any violence out there at any time? 

Mr. Swirzer. There has. I said there had not been any violence 
up to the time of the injunction. 

Mr. Suroyer. Well, was there violence later ? | 

Mr. Switzer. I have not been there when violence was performed. 

Mr. Suroyrer. We have been reading in the papers about cars 
turned over. | 

Mr. Switzer. I read it in the paper, too. 

Mr. Suroyer. About nails being put on the pavement. 

Mr. Switzer. I read in the paper where our pickets hit company 
people when that was not true, it was the other way around. The 
strikebreakers had hit our pickets on the line with the automobiles. 

Mr. Suroyer. What. if anything, did you do to find out whether 
your people had anything to do with turning cars over or any violence}? 

Mr. Swirzer. We have over and over instructed our people not to 
participate in violence. 

Mr. Surorer. After violence did occur, did you make any attempt 
to find out who did it? 

Mr. Switzer. No, I have not questioned people who done it. 

Mr. SuHroyer. You made no attempt to find out ? 

Mr. Swirzer. I have not had any documentary evidence except, as 
I say, what I have read in the paper that it did happen. 
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Mr. Suroyer. Did you assure the Governor if he removed the 
National Guard that there would be no violence? 

Mr. Swrrzer. I was not in the conference with the Governor. 

Mr. Surorer. Do you know whether or not your union did so 
assure him ? 

Mr. Switzer. Mr. Williams did assure him. 

Mr. SHrorer. There was a considerable amount of violence the 
next night, was there not ? 

Mr. Swirzer. That I don’t know, either. 

Mr. Suroyer. You do not know anything about the violence at 
midnight ? 

Mr. Swrrzer. The only thing I know about the violence, again, is, 
as I tell you, what I read in the paper. 

Mr. Suroyrer. Have you made any attempt to find out about this 
June 10 midnight spisodet | : 

Mr. Switzer. I haven’t went out to make investigations. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did you have a union meeting that night, on June 10? 

Mr. Swrrzer. Yes, we had a union meeting. 

Mr. Suroyer. Was there—— 

Mr. Swrrzer. We have a union meeting every Friday night. 

Mr. SuHroyer. Was there anything said about going out there after 
the meeting? | 

Mr. Swrrzer. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Surorer. You did not go out that night ? 

Mr. Swrrzer. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Suroyer. That is all. 

Senator Humpurey. There was no physical violence, no turmoil, up 
to May 13, is that correct ? l 

Mr. Swrrzer. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. When the first injunction was issued ? 

Mr. Swrrzer. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey. Were you present at the time Mr. Iserman 
said you could not bargain under the cloak or under the pressure of 
an injunction ? | 

Mr. Swrrzer. Mr. Iserman made that statement after we went back 
into negotiation, that you did not negotiate with injunctions. The 
assurance was given prior to my conversation with Mr. Iserman, to 
Mr. Williams—as I told you, he turned Mr. Iserman over to discuss 
with me—Mr. Williams actually made the arrangements of no 
injunction. | | | 

Senator Humpnurey. Yet, I understand Mr. Iserman obtained the 
injunction. 

r. Switzer. He was there and told me that, Mr. Iserman had told 
us that there would be no injunction. And I then made the agreement 
on the memorandum which was sent to the office by Mr. Whited, presi- 
dent of the union. 

I might say, to clear up the gentleman’s question, that we had a 
staff meeting that night, June 10. We were all in the hotel. I left 
the hotel around 12: 30 or 1 o'clock and went home. I did not know 
anything of any incident until I saw it in the paper the next morning. 

Senator Morray. When you heard about these incidents, did you 
warn the other men on the picket line that they should not engage in 
any violence? 
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Mr. Swrrzer. I did that privately with the people. I mean, well, 
not privately, either. People coming in the office, and also from the 
roster of our union meetings. | 

: Senator Humenrey. Was there, to your knowledge, any evidence 
of violence or turmoil or undue confusion on the picket line between 
May 12 and 23, when the back-to-work movement started ? 

Mr. Swirzer. There was not, the pictures indicate, even with the 
State patrolmen there; we had kiddies’ programs on Sunday. It was 
just a more or less good gathering place there for recreation. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you have asiling further ? 

Mr. Swrrzer. I might say to you it has been reported to me by the 
other members of the staff, following our staff meeting, well, Sunday 
morning, a call came in to the hotel, telling our people in the room 
that someone had been killed out on the picket line, trying to get our 
people out of the hotel room, and I understand that that telephone 
call has been traced to one of the company’s salaried employees. 

Senator Humrurey. This is my final question. I want to find out 
from you whom have you been negotiating with, whom has your negoti- 
ating committee been negotiating with? Have you been negotiating 
with the people running the company, or with an attorney ? 

Mr. Swrrzer. The spokesman, the chief negotiator for the American 
Enka is Mr. Theodore Iserman of New York. He held all of the 
negotiations, and the other people who were present for the company 
has had very little to say throughout the negotiations. 

Senator Humrurey. How long has the attorney, Mr. Iserman, been 
here on the scene to negotiate with your union representatives? 

Mr. Switzer. He came in on the negotiations this time on Febru- 
ary 13. He laid down the rules under which he would negotiate, 2 
hours in the morning and 2 hours in the afternoon. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you ever had the chance to talk to the 
people that really run this company, rather than the attorneys? 

Mr. Swirzer. Except the local people and Mr. Morris, who has sat 
in on very few conferences. 

Senator Humpurey. Has it ever come to your mind that it might be 
a good idea to negotiate with the people who are responsible for the 
company ? 

Mr. Swirzer. My personal experience in labor-management rela- 
tions since 1933 is that if we can deal with management rather than 
T outside lawyer, we can usually reach agreements with very little 

ifficulty. 

Senator Humrurey. I am not prejudiced on this subject, but I have 
had a little experience in this line, too, and I dislike to say this in 
the presence of two distinguished attorneys, but when it gets down 
to cases, it might be good to negotiate with the people that own the 
company and run it and are responsible for it. 

Mr. Switzer. I am not, either. 

Mr. Suroyer. Did you negotiate the last year’s contract with Mr. 
Iserman, also ? 

Mr. Switzer. Yes; we did. 

Mr. SHrRoyeER. How long were the negotiations at that time? 

Mr. Switzer. I came into the negotiations on March 14, but negotia- 
tions had been going on since the early part of January, and only by a 
threat of a strike did the company make any concessions, I would say 
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any appreciable concessions, until about 1 o’clock, when the strike 
was also set last year for 2 o’clock. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to give you this word of advice as one 
of the members of the law-making body of the Government. The 
purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act, the purpose of every act, is to pro- 
mote collective bargaining and to establish harmonious labor-manage- 
ment relationships. The purpose is not to cut hairs or to split the 
infinitive or to apply this section or that section. The job of the 
law is to get peace and not to solicit what I call very fine legalistic 
arguments. 

Mr. Swirzer. That has been true throughout this negotiation. 

I will renew not only our offer to arbitrate the whole dispute, which 
has been put in an exhibit, but I will say to you gentlemen here that 
we are willing to sit down with the American Enka Corp. with you 
gentlemen present and you can see the trends of the negotiations for 
yourselves. 

Senator Murray. We are overtime. 

- Mr: Cootey. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that since we have given the 
union’s presentation approximately 11 minutes over their regular time, 
that a similar extension be granted to the company in its presentation, 
and that we call any further witnesses on negotiations as committee 
witnesses after the company’s presentation has perhaps clarified the 
issues on the negotiation problem. 

Senator Murray. That procedure will be followed. 

Mr. Karz. May I inquire whether or not I can offer in evidence as 
part of our presentation these three photographs? The reason I do 
so request is because one photograph shows the mounted machine gun, 
the Governor having denied that any such equipment was at the scene. 

Senator Murray. The photographs will be marked as exhibits.” ` 

Mr. Katz. May I also inform the committee that in the event there 
are no moving pictures showing the way the plant was policed and 
inhabited, on the outside, at least, by the National Guard, we have 
still pictures showing the course of events when the National Guard 
was ın possession. I should like to show them to you at the appro- 
priate moment. 

Senator Murray. We will consider that. 

Mr. Iserman. I do not like to suggest any different procedure to 
you gentlemen, but it seems to me that dividing the time on an 
arithmetical basis, 3 hours here and 3 hours there, does not quite 
answer the situation. One side may have a few facts that it can 
present in 3 hours, but we happen to have a great many facts that it 
will take much more than 3 hours to present. I think it would be 
fairer to give each side as much time as they need to present its facts, 
and we can’t do that in 3 hours, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murray. You can present documents, affidavits, that con- 
tain an explanation of these points that you wish to present, and you 
can give us the over-all picture of it in your statement. 

Mr. Iserman. We can’t go into one-half of our facts in 3 hours, as 
Mr. Katz has gone into his facts in 3 hours. We just can’t present, 
if this is the union’s case—— : 

Senator Murray. You do not want us to understand that he is a 
more able counsel than you are? 


1 The three photographs referred to are on file with the subcommittee as exhibit 5 
together with two sheets of pictures showing the National Guard at the Lowlands plant. 
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Mr. IsErman. I think that he is, and I know that he is, much abler 
counsel than I, but the fact remains that to merely recite our facts and 
treat them lightly, quickly, will take us much longer, probably twice as 
long as Mr. Katz took in covering his facts in great detail, even going 
to the extent of calling witnesses. We deal with a situation similar 
to Mr. Warwick’s in one short paragraph. We don’t call the man who 
suffered the injury onto the stand and have him testify. We treat a lot 
of instances of that sort where people were damaged just as much as the 
union’s people, in just a paragraph or two. 

Mr. Cootry. May I make this statement in this regard, please? I 
would like to say a word to Mr. Iserman. 

Mr. Iserman, the first thing I did when I came to town, I mean the 
first thing, the first person I came to see was yourself. I stated at that 
time that the exigencies of the committee’s time were considerable, and 
that I thought probably the fairest method of presentation was the one 
we have adopted. I mentioned at that time equal distribution of time. 

Yesterday in the chairman’s opening statement he reiterated that, 
on my statement to him, that both sides had agreed. There was no 
such problem as you now raise. I understood that both the union and 
yourselves would feel very much restricted by the shortness of the time 
involved. 

Mr. Isrrman. May we have the complete story? I told you that we 
wanted at least 1 day, when you came to see us. 

Mr. Coorer. They wanted at least 1 day or more, also, as the union 
told me. In talking with both of you, I have said nothing to deviate 
from the proposition that I thought we ought to do it in equally divided 
time. That was stated yesterday in the opening statement, without 
objection by anybody. 

Mr. IsErMAN. I got up to object, and the hearing was over. 

Mr. Cootey. You did not come to me with any such suggestion. 

Mr. Iserman. I told you we wanted a day. I am perfectly willing 
that Mr. Katz shall take the rest of the day. 

Mr. Cootey. I understand that you could consume several days each 
if the time were available, each of you could. This proposition, coming 
at this time, that you should be given twice as much time—— 

Mr. IsermaN. I said the first time I saw you that we would need a 
day. I understood the committee was coming here yesterday and 
today. 

Senator Humpurey. I am a member of this committee, and I am 
not here because I want to be. As a matter of fact, I have other 
obligations and other duties. I am here by direction of the Senate 
committee. In fact, I had no more desire to come to Tennessee than 
Ihave at this moment to goto Alaska. I wanted to go to my home city. 

I want it clearly understood that I, for one, am perfectly willing 
to see anyone have all of the time that they need. I am a bit of a 
nighthawk, myself, and if people desire to have additional time, I am 
not immune from staying up good and late. I just feel that these 
matters should have been discussed and negotiated prior to our com- 
ing here to this city. I just do not like this approach. I think you 
would have been much better off to have sat down in that chair, 
started out your testimony as a gentleman and a friend, so to speak, 
and then when we got to this point you would not have had to ask for 
time. We would have been asking for it, because we are the ones here, 
particularly myself, who have been interrogating witnesses. 
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I am very friendly toward your opportunity to present your case. 
I will be here for 5 hours if you need it. I will be glad to have the 
other party have an equal amount of time. I believe in 50-50 treat- 
ment here. 

Mr. Iserman. Clear to the extent that we asked for a day and 
are not getting it. i 

Senator Murray. You finally agreed, though, did you not, to the 
division ? 

Mr. Iserman. I have always protested in being limited in any way. 
We wanted to have a full opportunity to develop all of the facts. I 
do not think it is fair to say that somebody with a few facts get the 
ae amount of time as a man with a truckload of facts, which we 

ave. 

Senator Murray. Why can you not present them in the form of an 
affidavit ? It can be made part of the record. 

Mr. Iserman. I think all of the story ought to be told in the open 
and not submitted to Washington where the audience here won't 
have the advantage of hearing the facts. 7 : 

Senator Humpurey. May I say, we could stay here for 2 weeks, 
and I would love to stay in the State of Tennessee for 2 weeks. It 
is a beautiful State, and I would love to get to know these people 
personally. But, frankly, if I have 2 weeks to stay somewhere, I can 
use it back in Minnesota. And I came down here to listen to the testi- 
mony to be presented. I insist that we carry on with our business. If 
Mr. Iserman needs more time, I am here to see to it that he gets 
the amount of time that he needs; the same with Mr. Katz. But I do 
not think we ought to be bickering. I think we ought to go down- 
town and eat, and come back here and get on with the business. 

Senator Murray. We will recess until 2 :30 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 1:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2: 30 p. m., of 
the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Iserman will be the first witness. 

You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth ? 


TESTIMONY OF THEODORE R. ISERMAN, RATHBONE, PERRY, 
KELLY & DRYE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Iserman. I do. 

Senator Murray. State your full name and official position. - 

Mr. Iserman. My name is Theodore R. Iserman. I am an attorney 
at law and a member of the firm of Rathbone, Perry, Kelly & Drye, 
70 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. | 

It has been my good fortune to represent American Enka Corp. in 
matters touching upon labor relations since 1940. I have represented 
the corporation in all of its contract negotiations with the textile 
workers union and have advised it throughout the present deplorable 
situation. .I have advised it in its dealing with the United Textile 
Workers and frequently have represented it in negotiations for con- 
tracts with that union. I have been in close touch with the situation 
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here from the beginning, except for an altogether too short hiatus 
when my wife and I took a trip to Paris, arriving Thursday night, 
only to find that I had to come back Friday. 

Although we feel that it might have been better to postpone these 
hearings until after the strike is settled, we are prepared to defer to 
your judgment. 

We are ready to answer questions to the best of our ability and will 
cooperate with you fully. I understand we cooperated a little bit 
fully in connection with the pressroom yesterday. As a matter of 
fact, other people got in. A representative of the union’s newspaper 
came in and took a picture of me in a characteristic pose—with my 
mouth open. 

Senator Murray. They often do that to us in the Senate, so we 
appreciate that. 

Mr. Isrrman. I respectfully request permission to touch on two 
fundamental considerations. Each of these, I believe, deserves 
attention. 

The fundamental considerations are these: 

1. What has been the employee-management relationship at Ameri- 
can Enka? What were the wages and working conditions at the Low- 
land plant before March 28? This is most important. Why? Be- 
cause it is the American way to judge people’s actions in terms of the 
root causes of these actions. | 

No man of conscience could sit in legal or moral judgment on the 
unfortunate events of recent weeks here in this community without first 
asking himself: “What led to these problems?” : 

2. The second fundamental consideration is this: Was the situation 
before March 28 similar to hundreds and even thousands of those 
others when management and unions collectively bargain in the Amer- 
ican tradition ? 

Not only our distinguished visitors from Washington, but also our 
employees and neighbors will be asking themselves: “Was this a nor- 
mal case of difference of opinion between a company and a union?” 
Gulls: real efforts made to settle?” “Was ‘union busting’ the objec- 
tive? a | ) 

We hope that what we have to say to you and to show you will 
fully answer these questions. 

Before I proceed, I think it is important that you know something 
of the plant, and if I may, I wish to present, visually, some facts in 
which you may be interested—to show you the plant, some of the 
people in it, the kind of place it is. 

Exhibit I.1* Employee-management relations: American Enka 
Corp., a subsidiary of a Netherlands corporation, built a plant and 
began making viscose rayon yarn at Enka, near Asheville, N. C., in 
1929. There were not many opportunities for employment around 
Asheville at the time. The plant gave jobs to about 3,000 people, 
2,500 at first, I believe. Now more than 3,500 are working there. 

The plant has been a great asset to that community. It has paid 
oe wages. Work has been steady, even in hard times. It has 

rought many millions of dollars into the Asheville area. This is re- 
flected in good homes for employees, good cars, good clothes, radios, 


% All exhibits referred to in this testimony were shown to the subcommittee at the hear- 
ing, but not entered in the record unless otherwise noted. 
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refrigerators, modern conveniences that less fortunate people must 
do without, more leisure and more money with which to enjoy it. 

The Lowland plant located about 7 miles from here has been doing 
for this area what the Enka plant has done for the Asheville area, 
and we look forward to its doing still more as we grow older and larger. 

And the good fortune of the people who work at Enka has brought 
good fortune, too, to the merchants, doctors, theaters, and all others 
who fill their needs or cater to their pleasures. 

Exhibit II. Wages in 1948: The wages when the plant first opan 
to operate reflect the large number of beginners and trainees. At first 
they were 8614 cents. By December 1948 the gross average hourly 
rate had risen to $1.18. 

Exhibit III. Wage growth : As you will note from the charts, wages 
continued to rise and as of March 28, 1950, averaged $1.35, including 
overtime, shift premiums, and incentive earnings. It has been pub- 
lished that it is $1.32, but the actual average earnings were $1.35, in- 
cluding overtime and shift premiums and incentive earnings. 

Remember that most of these employees are under 30 years of age. 
That is pretty good money for people of that age, and let us remember 
also that the higher rated people have reached their high rates within 
2 years. In some viscose rayon plants it takes them 15, 20 years for 
a man to work up to be a spinner. Our people have gotten to be 
spinners in 2 years. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask, Mr. Iserman, you said that that 
$1.35 included the premium pay, incentive pay, and overtime; is that 
correct? | 

Mr. Iserman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. What percentage of the employees would you 
say participate in premium pay, incentive pay, and overtime? 

Mr. Iserman. There is very little overtime, and I think about half 
of them have incentives available. The maintenance people don’t. 

Senator Humpnurey. Does this include just the wage employees, 
hourly wage? 

Mr. Isrerman. Just the hourly wage. 

Senator Humpurey. Not any of the salaried people? 

Mr. Isrerman. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Mr. Iserman. Exhibit IV: Wages compared to community rates: 
Lowland, $1.35 ; company B, $1; company C, $1.15 ; company D, $0.85; 
company E, $1.05. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Are companies B, C, D, and E organized ? 

Mr. Iserman. I think one of those companies is organized, and I 
don’t know anyone—— 

Senator Humpurey. Where you have the unions, they get the 
benefit of the organization and higher wages. 

Mr. Iserman. I think that dollar or $1.05 company is also 
organized. 

enator Humrnrey. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Are these local companies? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Senator Murray. Operating here? 

Mr. IsrrMan. Yes. 

Senator Murray. It should be simple to know whether or not they 
are organized. That ought to be a well-known fact. 
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Mr. Iserman. One of the companies is. Itis either company B or E. 
I don’t know which. I might be able to find that out and let you know. 

Senator Humrurey. Is this comparable production or are they 
likewise in textiles? 

Mr. Iserman. They are not in textiles; no, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. 

Mr. Iserman. We are the only rayon or chemical plant here. 

I might add, though, that another chemical plant is coming to Mor- 
ristown largely because we are here, and that will afford additional 
_employment to people of this area. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have any percentage breakdown as to 
the number of employees that are married ? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t have that here, but I could get the informa- 
tion, a very large majority of them. | 

Senator Humpurey. It is not particularly pertinent to the case, 
except on the average weekly earnings you were mentioning the fact 
that many of them were under 30 years of age. 

Mr. Iserman. Most of them are married. 

Senator Humpurey. Most of them have children ? 

Mr. Iserman. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to say that at that age it is a little 
more expensive then when you are older sometimes. 

- Mr. Iserman. Sometimes; yes. 

Senator Humpurey. I speak from experience. 

Mr. Coorey. Do you have any studies on these other four companies 
ae to the question whether they require work of comparable 
skill ? | 

Mr. IsErman. Some of them do. I believe some of them are wood- 
working plants. A rayon plant, outside of the maintenance depart- 
ments, carpenters, blacksmiths, does not require a high measure of 
skill except in a few departments. | 

Mr. Coorey. Has that been established by specific studies or is that 
just a general observation on your part? i 

Mr. Iserman. A spinner takes about a year to get to be a good 
spinner, and he can still improve after that, improve substantially. 
Most of the other jobs can be learned pretty well inside of a year. 
Many of them can be learned in a few weeks. 

Mr. Coorey. I take it from your answer, I am not denying what 
you say, there has been no specific study made comparing your job 
skills with those of these plants in the area ? 

Mr. Iserman. No; there has not. 

The Lowland plant of American Enka not only compares favorably 
to other companies in this area, but is paying as high or higher wages 
than anyone else. 

As you gentlemen know, wages in different industrial communities 
vary because of factors which include, among others, raw material 
availability, transportation and cost of living, and also what you may 
call the going rate in the community. Many of you will recall that 
under President Roosevelt’s administration, the War Labor Board 
made a study of industrial wage patterns and recognized the social and 
economic justification for community differentials. 

Exhibit V. Lowland wages compared to the Rayon industry—— 

Senator Humrurey. I understand that $1.43 is the national average. 
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Mr. Iserman. That is correct. I think $1.35 is $1.349. The $1.43 
may be one-tenth of a cent. Our present rate is $1.35. 
wland (present), $1.35; rayon industry, $1.43; Lowland (if 
company offer had been accepted), $1.40. 
ou may not understand that increase of 5 cents per hour. The 
general increase we offered was 3 cents but we offered to put another 
penny into a kitty to be used for adjustments in individual rates so 
that would be an average of 4 cents. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I ask in reference to the over-all wage 
pattern in the industry average, does that include unorganized and | 
organized plants? 

Mr. IsermaN. I think they are all organized. 

Senator Husepurey. They are all organized ? 

Mr. Iserman. I believe so; yes, sir. Maybe one or two that are not 
organized, but to the best of my knowledge all of the rayon plants are 


orga 

Siar Murray. Do you know whether there is much variation in 
the scale between the different plants? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. Our next exhibit shows that. 

So that with the increased earnings on account of incentives and the 
shift premium and some other small items the total take-home would 
have been increased by about 5 cents. 

Exhibit VI. Lowland wages compared with six other rayon pro- 
ducers: Lowland (present), $1.35; Lowland (if offer had been ac- 
cepted), $1.40; company B, $1.36; company C, $1.42; company D, 
$1.41; company E, $1.44; company F, $1.45 ; company G, $1.45. 

It might be pointed out that Lowland is still a comparatively new 
plant, and that it takes time to build a team of supervisors and 
employees that can produce with maximum efficiency. Employees 
see been working for an average of 10 or 15 years in most of these 

ants. 

á Senator Humrurey. What is the relative productivity in terms of 
plant efficiency, say, between Lowland plant and plants B through G. 
This plant has the latest in modern equipment, and therefore, would 
have the efficiency potential. 

Mr. Iserman. This is an extremely efficient plant, but I might point 
this out, that in order to get that efficiency, it also is a very expensive 
plant. When you build a plant or when you go into business, you can 
do one of two things; use old, inefficient machinery and pay high 
wages or spend your money on new, modern machinery and not have 
to pay so much for your skills. Invest your money one way or the 
other. You don’t have to have such high skills with highly mechan- 
ized equipment. 7 

Senator Humpurey. This is not a matter that I say the committee 
is fundamentally concerned about, but I am interested in what your 
calculation is. How do the profits stack up with this plant compared 
to the older plants? 

Mr. Iserman. In this particular plant I think we probably don’t 
make as much money as some of the other plants that are better estab- 
lished, but when we are settled down we will make more, I think, on 
our investment than the other plants do. I am glad you asked that, 
because in the rayon industry generally the investment per employee 
is $11,069 in plant and equipment. At the Lowland plant our invest- 
ment is $27,133, substantially more than twice as much. 
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At our Asheville plant, what we call the Enka plant, as against the 
Lowland plant, the invested capital per employee is $8,564, as against 
$27,133 here. So the investment here per employee is about $20,000 
more, or more than three times as much, as at our Asheville plant. 

Senator Humpnurey. That reflects also the difference in the cost of 
materials prior to the war, and following the war there has been 
about a doubling of costs. 

Mr. Isrrman. This is the only tire-yarn plant, I think, that was not 
built under a certificate of necessity, and we do not get the large 
depreciation allowances that the other tire yarn companies get on 
their plants. 

Further, this is the only automobile tire rayon producing plant 
that was not built under a certificate of necessity. On the one hand, 
therefore, we do not enjoy the depreciation allowances of competitive 
companies, and on the other hand, our Lowland plant was built in 
1948 when the construction cost index stood at 196 compared to 100 
in 1939. 

Exhibit VII. Wages compared to the United States as a whole, and 
to the States of Pennsylvania and Rhode Island: Lowland (present), 
$1.35; Lowland (if offer had been accepted ), $1.40; United States 
nondurable manufacturing (April 1950), $1.36; State of Rhode Island 
(all manufacturing, March 1950), $1.25; State of Pennsylvania (all 
manufacturing, March 1950), $1.35. 

Mr. Cootey. What are the sources for those figures? Do you know 
offhand whether or not it shows what they include in the way of 
manufacturing? 

- Mr. Iserman. They are from the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The Department of Labor of the United States. 

Senator Humpurey. You did qualify your statement to include 
all manufacturing, and, of course, there is great differential between 
different manufacturing concerns and wage levels. 

Mr. Iserman. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. You take a specific industry in a highly tech- 
nical industry, such as the plant that you have here, which is a tech- 
nical proposition, and then average that off, let us say, with all kinds 
of manufacturing, and that includes even the manufacture of Christ- 
mas toys and trinkets and novelties, where wage scales may run 
considerably lower than they do in a highly technical plant. 

Mr. Iserman. I think, generally speaking—I will not go into it in 
detail—but I do know that the metal-working industries generally 
raise the average considerably and tend to offset the low rates in 
textiles and industries of that kind. 

. Exhibit VIII. Wages compared to the State of Tennessee: Lowland, 
$1.35; Lowland (if offer had been accepted), $1.40; State of Tennessee 
(April 1950) all manufacturing $1.16; textile, $1.10; chemical, $1.33. 

These figures are from the Tennessee Department of Labor. The 
distinguished Commissioner James Lee Case is with us today. 

Exhibit IX. Clean plant: The plant is new and we try to keep con- 
ditions as pleasant and satisfactory as we can. Those are some very 
good-looking ladies there in the picture. 

Exhibit IX-A. Modern facilities: I wish that it were possible for 
you to visit the Lowland plant. Employee facilities include a large 
cafeteria ; the most modern rest rooms; light, airy surroundings. 
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Exhibit X. Employee committees to promote safety: At Lowland, 
management and employees have worked together in the past, for ex- 
ample, in regular safety meetings. The company is rightly proud of 
receiving an award for its outstanding safety record. 

Exhibit XI. Pleasant surroundings, interesting jobs. 

Exhibit XI-A. Friendly group relations: I believe that is a safety 
committee, a group of workers meeting about some matter. I don’t 
know exactly what it was they were meeting about. | 

It is one of the groups that meets out there regularly. 

Exhibit XII. Jobs carefully measured—labor fatigue allowance 
provided: Jobs at Enka are studied carefully and liberal fatigue al- 
lowances are provided. There was a point of difference between the 
company and the CIO union during bargaining, but it concerned prin- 
cipally whether or not qualified industrial engineers should arbitrate 
the cases on which union and management were not able to agree. 
That did not concern the fatigue allowances, and so forth, or the tech- 
nical things, but how we should dispose of work load grievances. We 
thought the arbitrator ought to be qualified industrial engineers. The 
union insisted on somebody else doing it. The union agreed to what 
we proposed last year, and I do not think it was too unreasonable. 
They have similar clauses in other contracts, and we have a similar 
clause at our Asheville plant. 

Mr. Cooter. On that point, in the establishment of these job classi- 
fications work load, does the union have an opportunity to know what 
considerations enter into that or does any representative of the union, 
I assume not all employees are called into a conference at that point, 
but does the union have access to knowledge as to how those things are 
set up? 

Mn IseRMAN. Yes, our old contract with them has a clause in it. 
providing—I do not know if I can find it very fast—but it says in 
fact that we must provide to the union information concerning the 
elements of the job and the time values for the elements and we have 
to bargain with the union about that. It also provides for “eyeball” 
inspection, as Mr. Katz said this morning, and for final arbitration by 
independent engineers, if we can’t agree. 

Mr. Cooter. What I was trying to get is do the union representa- 
tives actually know in detail, not just being told afterward, but are 
they in on the planning and details so they know what actually goes 
into the classifications? Do they take part in detailed inspection in 
the sense that they would be in possession of enough knowledge to 
make such classification themselves ? | 7 

Mr. IserMAN. Our engineers set the standards in the first place, 
- and of course the employees are there working on the jobs and know 
what they do, and if there is any complaint about it they can file a 
grievance. Even before there is complaint, we give to the union this 
description of the job and the elements in it, and the time values of 
each of the elements. 

Mr. Coorey. I am advised that in a number of industries where 
this kind of classification is done that the union actually is given 
the opportunity to have a technician of their own, a specialist in the 
field, participate with management, not necessarily to dictate to man- 
agement what it does, but just to have a thorough understanding of 
what all of the factors are which go in the specification when it is com- 
pleted. That is not the case here, I take it. | 
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.Mr. Iserman. I have never run across a situation exactly as you 
describe it, Mr. Cooley. I do know of some companies that have a 
system of what they call time study stewards, and there are all sorts 
of ways of handling the workload problem, and we are pretty well 
persuaded that the way we do it is all right. I think the principal 
difference between us is who will be the arbitrator if we do disagree. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think that point in the difference be- 
tween the company position and the union position is particularly 
important enough to bring on a strike or to contribute to a strike? 
Is this something that could be arbitrated, something that could be 
set aside for later on, for later consideration ? 

Mr. IsERMAN. Well, we have not been willing to give ground on 
that, Senator. The company feels that it is very important to main- 
tain the efficiency of the plant. A drop in efficiency costs more than 
wage increases, because that wastes overhead as well. as money; when 
you give too much in wages, why, all you lose is the money, but if you 
give too much in cutting down the efficiency, you lose not only the 
wages, but also part of the use of your plant. 

Mr. Cootry. From your answer, do I understand that permitting the 
union to participate knowledgewise, to fully understand what goes into 
these standards, would necessarily lower efficiency? Is that the point? 

Mr. Iserman. I think you are making an incorrect assumption, Mr. 
Cooley. If you will read the contract, and I do ask you to do it, you 
will find that it does require us to supply the information to the union, 
and allows a period during which the parties will try out the new 
job assignment, and then the union can complain. I will read it for 
you, if you like. : 

Mr. Cooter. I understand what the old contract says, and I think 
what it means. | 

Mr. Iserman. You are not representing it correctly, as I understand 
the thing. . 

Mr. Cootey. I am not trying to represent what the contract says, 
but I had understood, perhaps you can put it in your own words for 
me, there was a difference between you and the union on the extent 
to which they did have knowledge of the precise basis on which this 
was done and at the same time it was done, is that correct ? 

Mr. Iserman. The union never made much of a point of that. Nine- 
tenths of the time that we discussed the workload clause the discussion 
was on who would be the arbitrator. If the union has another point 
that it wishes to press we would have been glad to discuss it with them. 

Mr. Coo.ey. What was the point on which they felt that the so- 
called “eyeball” inspection was insufficient? What was their position 
as to what should be done? 

Mr. Iserman. In the last week, I believe it was, in our negotiations 
in April, after the strike, Mr. Kabler went through the workload 
clause and indicated other parts of the clause that he would like to see 
changed. He had not discussed them before the strike. I don’t want 
to commit myself as to just when that was, but it was very late in 
the day. Before the strike, I asked Mr. Kabler to tell me what points, 
other than the industrial engineer, he did not like about the old work- 
load clause, and he refused to tell me until after the strike unless my 
memory is very bad. Then he did go eee the workload clause, and 
indicated a number of other things that he said they would like to 
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have changed. Mr. Kabler at one of the sessions said that if we could 
agree on what we will do about the arbitrator, there were only some 
minor points to be settled in the rest of the workload clause. That 
was before the strike, and that is in the minutes. 

Mr. Cootrey. Do I take it that you do not 

Mr. Isrrman. I didn’t know there was another important issue. 

_ Mr. Coorry. I take it you are not clear in your own mind what the 
difference was between what the union wanted and the existing so- 
called eyeball inspection. 

Mr. Isrrman. Yes; we later discussed that, and they brought up 
the question of having one of their technicians. This is since the 
strike, you see. At the time of the strike they had not told us the 
other changes they wanted in the workload clause. They had not 
mentioned them in detail before. They had said there were some 
other “minor” issues. 

Mr. Cootey. I understand. 

Mr. Iserman. I assume the eyeball-inspection proposition must be 
minor, because that is the way Mr. Kabler described it. 

Mr. Cootey. I am still not trying to get a characterization. I am 
trying to get a picture of what it was. There was some kind of an 
issue over whether the eyeball inspection was adequate. Can you tell 
us ae they wanted over and above or beyond that? What was that 
issue 

Mr. Isrrman. I think probably at some stage in the proceedings 
they said what they wanted. At one of the last meetings we had, May 
16 or 17, or maybe it was May 11, they said they wanted time-study 
engineer of their own to go in and time-study the job. 

r. Cootey. If I understood your answer to Senator Humphery’s 
last question, it was when he asked what the issue was at that point—— 

Mr. Iserman. At what point? 

Mr. Cootry. Over this question the union was raising. 

Mr. Iserman. At what time are you talking about? At the time 
of the strike or the present time? | 

Mr. Cootey. I am not talking about the time, but about the issue 
over this eyeball inspection versus the different kind of participation 
the union was asking for. If I understood your answer, it was 
that you were very much interested in efficiency, and I took it that 
had they been allowed to participate in the study in that way, it would 
have lowered efficiency. 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know what you inferred. I will stand on 
what I said, though. 

Mr. Cootzry. What I question is whether the question has been 
answered at all. Senator Humphrey, if I recall what he said, was 
asking you how serious an issue this issue was about the union’s 
desire to participate to a greater extent than they now do. 

Mr. Iserman. Senator Humphrey’s question to me was whether or 
not we considered the question of how we would dispose of the arbi- 
trator to be so important as to justify a strike. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is whether or not it was of sufficient 
importance to be a fundamental factor in the strike and justify a 
strike; that is correct. | 

Mr. Iserman. My answer was that I thought it was. 

Senator Humpurey. That is your answer and that was my question. 

Mr. Cootry. I did not so understand it. _ 
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Let me ask this question. Do you consider the difference between 
the eyeball inspection and what the union was asking for in the way 
of participation an important issue to the company ? 

Mr. Isrrman. It is an important issue, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootzy. Why is that? 

Mr. Isrerman. Because we think that we should set the standards, 
and if there is a disagreement between us and the union, that we 
should have the disagreement arbitrated by independent industrial 
engineers. I do not rae it is desirable to have the union time study 
propie coming into the plant and making time studies; if we are to 

ave outsiders come in, they should be independent, qualified prac- 
ticing engineers. That is our view on it, Mr. Cooley, and you may 
disagree with us, but the union does, too. 

Mr. Cooter. I am not attempting to agree or disagree. 

Mr. Iserman. I thought we were trying to describe the issues here. 

Mr. Coorey. We are. And I am trying to find out what their im- 
portance is. 

Mr. Iserman. We think it is important. 

Senator Humpurey. Sufficiently important not to be willing to 
arbitrate that point, do you think so? 

Mr. Iserman. Are we going to settle this strike here? 

Senator Humpurey. I am just interested. After all, you are mak- 
ing a trip of 800 or 900 miles. 

r. Iserman. We think it is very important. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel that it is that important? 

Mr. Isrrman. Very important. 

Senator Humeurey. I do not think you ought to be sharp with us 
on interrogation on this or too concerned, because Mr. Katz did bring 
this up this morning, and I was just saying to one of my friends here, 
I wanted to find out whether this was one of those so-called fringe or 
basic issues. Apparently it is basic. That satisfies me. 

Mr. Iserman. This is an issue that we first heard of after the strike 
began, and I think it is more important to us than it is to the union. 

enator Humpurey. That satisfies my interrogation. 

Mr. Iserman. Exhibit XIII. Fully equipped hospital: There is 
a fully equipped hospital with the most modern of facilities right at 
the plant, a doctor and six nurses, and attendants. Dr. Nunnery is 
going to go back to school for further study, and, I am sorry to say, 
we are losing him, I believe, today. | 

Exhibit XIV. Life insurance provided : $1,000 life; 1,000 accidenta 
death or dismemberment. 

Mr. Cooter. Is that provided entirely at company expense or is it 
a contributory plan? 

Mr. Iserman. The company pays for all of it. 

Exhibit XV. Hospital insurance provided: $5 per day hospitaliza- 
tion; $150 surgical; $95 O. B. patient. : 

Mr. Coorer. That is noncontributory ? 

Mr. IsErman. We pay for all of it. We offered to increase that. 

Exhibit XVI. Fringe benefits: Total 6.7 cents an hour. That is 
about $2.50, $2.75 per week per employee. That includes insurance, 
vacations, paid holidays, and employee welfare. 

Exhibit XVIII. Turn-over: Lowland, 0.8 percent; rayon industry, 
1.4 percent. New employees leave more often than people who have 
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been in a plant a long time. Notwithstanding that ours is a new 
plant, turn-over that is total separation, is lower than the rayon indus- 
try average, an indication, we believe, that Lowland employees have 
found their jobs satisfying. You will notice our turn-over is less than 
half the turn-over in the rayon industry generally. | 

Senator Humrurey. Does it not seem rather tragic to have this 
long protracted period of unrest in view of the splendid record you 
have cited here? 

Mr. Isrrman. Tragic is a mild word for it. 

Exhibit XVIII. $8,000,000 plant and job:expansion program: Be- 
cause of current conditions, a major program of expansion is now a 
a standstill. Enka’s management hopes that conditions will warrant 
reinstituting that program, which will not only add considerably to 
our productive capacity, but will also provide several hundred added 
job opportunities, and will mean more payroll dollars in nearby 
communities. l 

I think it is appropriate here to say a few words about the manage- 
ment philosophy of industrial relationships. 

From the beginning, the company has followed an enlightened, for- 
ward-looking policy in its relations with employees. A. J. L. Moritz, 
the father of L. A. Moritz, the present director of production of the 
company, established the plant and formulated its labor policies. In 
1934, Dr. Frank Porter Graham, then president of the University of 
North Carolina, now junior Senator from North Carolina, whose in- 
terest in working people and concern for them is great and sincere, in 
awarding an honorary doctor’s ‘degree to Mr. Moritz, praised his 
work “in the development of employer-emplovee relationships,” re- 
ferred to in the village of Enka, which he established, as “a model 
in sanitation, health, education and entertainment, recreation and 
social activities.” Dr. Graham referred to Dr. Moritz as a “leader 
in humanitarian and civic affairs in western North Carolina.” 

Dr. Moritz always was in sympathy with the ideals and objectives 
of collective bargaining. When a seaman in his youth, he was a 
member of the union. He still is in sympathy with those ideals and 
objectives. Long before collective bargaining was common outside 
a few industries, he saw the need for a system by which employees 
could communicate freely with the managers of enterprise, could 
adjust their grievances, and make their needs known. When the 
employees formed committees to meet with management, he wel- 
comed them. When, in 1941, they chose a union as their bargaining 
agent, the company negotiated with it a contract that the union 
hailed as a model for the whole industry. | | | 

There have been only two strikes of any consequence at the Enka 
Ashville plant. There have been a aura ber of smaller ones. One 
of these was more against the National War Labor Board than 
against the company. Neither lasted more than 10 days, neither in- 
volved any form of violence, neither left bitterness on either side. 
Year after year, the company has negotiated new contracts with 
the union, without once suffering a strike over negotiations. 

The Lowland plant was built under Dr. Moritz’ direction. The 
policies that he developed are in effect here. Men he trained manage 
the plant. 
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Certification of the TWUA: The Lowland plant commenced 
operating in February 1948. Both the Textile Workers Union, CIO, 
and the United Textile Workers Union, AFL, appeared on the scene 
almost immediately. As between the two unions the company was 
wholly impartial. 

Finally on April 30, 1948, the CIO union asked the National Labor 
Relations Board to hold an election and to certify it as the exclusive 
baragaining agent of hourly rate maintenance and production em- 
ployees in the plant. 

The Board held hearings here in Morristown. The company and 
the CIO union agreed on what employees would be in the bargain- 
ing unit and eligible to vote. The AFL union disagreed with re- 
spect to employees in one department, and the Board agreed with 
the A. F. L., but after the Board certified the CIO union as the bar- 
gaining agent, it and the company again agreed to exclude the people 
in that one department. 

At the Labor Board’s hearings, the company took the position 
that an election then would be untimely because the labor force was 
not stabilized and was not representative of what it would be when 
the plant was in full operation. We had what the Board calls an 
expanding and contracting unit where the production workers are 
going up and maintenance workers coming down in number. We 
also took the position that because the officers of the CIO had not 
at the time signed non-Communist affidavits as section 9 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act requires, the Textile Workers CIO Union could not 
properly be certified as a collective-bargaining agent. Recently, in 
the Postex Mills case, the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit held 
that the company’s contention was correct. 

The Board ordered an election. The company sent one letter to 
employees, stating its impartiality as between the two unions, and 
setting forth its views on their designating at the time either union as 
their collective-bargaining representative. 

The Board held its election on December 9, 1948. The CIO re- 
ceived 473 votes, the A. F. of L. union 150 votes, and 61 employees 
voted for no union. The Board certified the CIO union as the 
employees’ bargaining agent on December 20. 

Mr. Cooter. What percentage of those eligible to vote voted? 

Mr. Iserman. Just about all of them, if I recall correctly. I think 
it must have been 90 or 95 percent of them. We had the election in 
the plant and it was available to everybody. 

Notwithstanding that because officers of the CIO had not signed the 
non-Communist affidavits the certification of its affiliated union was 
not valid, as the court of appeals recently has held, the company 
nonetheless recognized that union as the exclusive bargaining rep- 
resentative of the emploees in the bargaining unit, and undertook to 
nee a contract with it. | 

he first contract: Anyone who knows anything about collective 
bargaining knows that negotiating a first contract ordinarily is more 
dificult than negotiating a later contract. The company’s negotia- 
tions with the CIO union in 1949 were, indeed, long and difficult. 

The Textile Workers Union sent a series of international officers 
and representatives to Morristown to bargain with us. Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Payne, Mr. Chupka, Mr. Williams, Mr. Terry, Mr. Kabler, and 
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Mr. Switzer, all on the international union’s staff, and Mr. Jaffe, its 
assistant general counsel, all at one time or another took part in the 
bargaining. Each time a new representative appeared, or came back 
to the conferences after a long absence, it was necessary to go over 
again the ground already covered, and to reach agreement again on 
points already agreed to. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties that the union’s constantly changing 
bargainers presented, the parties finally did reach a tentative agree- 
ment upon all but about four major issues—I think they were wages 
the no-strike clause, the precise procedure for arbitrating workloa 
disputes, and the right of the company to deal with the local union as 
well as with the international. Mr. Payne, director of the union’s 
rayon division, was ill at the time, and the union asked the com- 
pany’s representatives to go to New York to discuss these issues, and 
no others, with him and try to break the deadlock. The company’s 
representatives did go to New York to discuss these issues. 

en the bargaining was resumed in Morristown, the union pro- 
duced an almost entirely new contract proposal. It had discarded 
almost all of the clauses to which the parties had tentatively agreed. 
It now advanced, for the first time, new proposals and it renewed 
demands that it had dropped in the earlier bargaining. At the same 
time, it announced that it had set its strike dead line for, as I recall, 
10 days away. 

So we had to do in a very short time what we had been trying to 
do for 3 months. 

The bargaining began all over. The union extended its dead line. 
By hard bargaining, the parties settled again the issues on which they 
had tentatively agreed before going to New York, and a matter of 
minutes before the extended dead line expired, they settled all the 
issues. The company met fully the union’s final wage demand—a 

eneral increase of 18 cents an hour with an added 2 cents an hour 
or certain maintenance employees. It added 6 cents to the wages 
in Ca ee for the union’s dropping its demand for a paid lunch 
eriod. 
i Mr. Cooter. I did not catch this, but you may have it in there. At 
what point did the company drop the non-Communist affidavit posi- 
tion as a major thing? 

Mr. Iserman. As soon as the union won the election, as soon as the 
Board certified the union. We did not delay the bargaining on 
account of that or any other reason. We did not delay the bargain- 
ing. As soon as they were certified, we told them we would meet with 
them and bargain. i 

The contract provided for a voluntary check-off—the only form of 
union security that Tennessee law allows. The contract relieved the 
union of liability for strikes that it did not authorize and that it tried 
to prevent. It provided for binding arbitration of disputes arisin 
under the contract, job security through seniority, overtime, pai 
holidays, vacation with pay, and insurance for employees, and in- 
cluded clauses on all subjects commonly covered by labor contracts. 

I describe the bargaining last year in such detail to show that the 
contract that resulted from it received the attention of the inter- 
national union’s top talent. The fact that the company agreed to a 
contract acceptable to all these people, and that the union accepted 
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the company’s offer without feeling called upon to strike, indicates 
that the contract was a good contract and that the company was will- 
ing to deal fairly and reasonably with the union. 

nless I am mistaken, this contract was the union’s first contract in 
the Morristown area. It may have been the first labor union agree- 
ment with any company hereabouts. 

That the parties, in all the circumstances, reached a mutually satis- 
factory agreement without a strike was, in my opinion, an achievement 
on which they were entitled to be congratulated. 

Now, it has been intimated that the company adopted an attitude 
in the negotiations this year that was calculated to bring about a 
strike, and that it did so with a view to embarrassing the union, or 
breaking it. 

This is not true. The company is and always has been willing to 
deal fairly and reasonably with any union that its employees Tals 
designate as their collective bargaining representative. Its attitude 
in this respect this year is not one bit different from its attitude last 
year. Had there ever been any desire on the part of the company 
to bring about a strike; last year when the company was just getting 
into production, and when the union itself was new, obviously was 
the time when, at least cost to itself, it could have done so. But in- 
stead, in order to avoid a strike, it granted a wage increase that, by 
any standard, must be deemed generous. And as we shall see, it went 
just as far to avoid a strike again this year. 

The 1950 negotiations: The contract that the company and the 
TWUA signed last year was, according to its terms, to expire on 
March 28, 1950. Sixty days in advance of the expiration date, the 
TWUA gave the company notice of its desire to negotiate a new 
agreement, and sent its proposed new agreement to the company. 

The changes the union proposed in the old contract were very many. 
The effect of most of the changes was very great. Insofar as the 
new demands related to the company’s labor costs, they were astro- 
nomical. According to our calculations, they would have increased 
these costs by 77.4 cents an hour per employee. | 

We have bargained collectively enough to know that unions ordinari- 
ly make demands far in excess of what they really expect to get, so 
we were not unduly perturbed by the TWUA’S demands this year. 

Nor were we too perturbed when, in the earlier bargaining confer- 
ences, the union’s representatives, Mr. Williams, Mr. Kabler, and Mr. 
Switzer, stood on the union’s demands, insisted upon them, resisted 
any change in them, rejected offers to compromise them, and refused 
even to consider changes in language that were designed merely to 
clarify their meaning. 

We become more and more perturbed, however, as time wore on, 
and as the expiration date approached. This was particularly true 
in view of the facet that the union entered into very little discussion 
of its “economic” demands and gave no indication as to which of 
them it would insist upon, and to what extent. 

The company, for its part, took the position that the old contract 
was a good contract, that the union’s top officials had negotiated it 
with the help of their associate general counsel, and that it ought to 
be changed only to the extent that experience under it, or new develop- 
ments since it was negotiated, indicated that changes were desirable. 
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I daresay the union’s negotiators will tell you that they consider 
us very stubborn. But the fact remains that, by actual count, if I 
recall correctly, the company agreed to 51 changes in the contract, 
many of them important ones, before the strike took place. I may 
be wrong—it may have been 44 but the figure of 51 and 44, both 
figures stick in my mind—but even 44 changes in a good contract is 
a lot. 

I expect the union also will say we were technical. Now, Sena- 
tor Humphrey, if you please, let me finish this paragraph. 

Senator Humpnrey. I intend to. 

Mr. Isrrman. I would say that both the company and the union 
were fairly technical. I would also say that it is proper that they 
should be. In these days, when collective agreements have become 
so voluminous and have come to cover so many subjects, and when 
arbitrators frequently must decide just what the contract means, it 
seems to me important that contracts be clear, and that they be 
drawn carefully. Drafting a contract is really a lawyer’s job, and 
last year when the union’s i took part in the negotiations, there 
were great arguments on substance back and forth across the table. 
Mr. Jaffe and I sometimes fought like cats and dogs, but we had far 
Jess bickering over words than we had this year, when the union’s 
negotiators sought to change a great deal of the language that their 
lawyers approved last year. 

I will say if Jaffe or Katz had been with us this year, we would 
have had a contract and we would have had no strike. That is my 
firm view. 

On the afternoon of March 16, 1950, Mr. D. K. Jones, a Commis- 
sioner of the Federated Mediation and Conciliation Service, tendered 
his services and the parties accepted them. Mr. Jones attended each 
of the bargaining sessions after that and used his best efforts to help 
the parties to an agreement on the issues that divided them. I 
think I am right in saying that Mr. Jones thought it wise to dispose 
of as many non-economic issues as possible before we spent too much 
time on money matters. At least, that’s what we did under his chair- 
manship, going over the various clauses on which we were at odds, 
sometimes eliminating issues—usually very minor ones—as we could. 

Senator Humpnrey. I could not let that last comment go by. I just ` 
could not help but think that now Mr. Katz and Mr. Jaffe are here, 
and you are here, that it may be these problems can be resolved. I 
happen to think maybe you are right about what you said, and I have 
always felt that it was the job of an attorney to do the job of writing 
the contract, but my position has been that oftentimes attorneys have 
superseded management in coming to a judicious decision as to what is 
a good contract. That is only an observation. I recognize I am up 
against good legal talent here. 

Mr. IsermMan. I stopped considering myself a lawyer a long time ago 
because I have been involved in labor-relations work so much I have 
forgotten most of the law I ever knew, outside of labor law. But here 
is a thing you ought to remember, that Kabler and Switzer and Wil- 
hams and these fellows are going around negotiating contracts every 
day or every week, and the fellows, the men in the plant, management 
fellows, they don’t bargain but once a year or every couple of years, 
and they are pretty much at a disadvantage when they get up against 
some experts like these gentlemen. And I think it is fair for them to 
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have somebody available to come in who has some experience in bar- 
aining that is comparable in skill and experience that Kabler and 
Switzer and Payne and Cook and all of the rest have. 

Senator Humpnrey. I surely would not want to deny anyone that 
right. I know that needs to be done. I know, too, there have been 
several disputes of some significance that have been settled when top- 
management personnel said, “Look, we have had enough of this; we 
will get into this thing and really settle it,” and I can speak from 
experience. I know that has happened and I feel that sometimes 
prominent and eminent and well-qualified attorneys get into a situation 
where it is almost a matter of prestige over the interpretation of words. 
Andis unfortunate. Now, Mr. Katz is here, and Mr. Jaffe, and your- 
self, and you both seem to have great respect for one another. I just 
sort of felt that maybe now is the logical moment. Senator Murray 
and myself could go home. 
| Mr. Iserman. Let me say this: The inference was given this morn- 
ing that Mr. Moritz was not present at many of the sessions. He was 
present at more than half of the sessions, I think, and he was present 
at all of the sessions the week before the strike started. It was he, 
and not I, who made the final offer, and he was the only one there who 
could go above what we had planned to offer the union. That was 2 
cents less than he offered. And he made the final offer, and he has 
been at all of the meetings since the strike took place, unless my memory 
is bad again. | l 

Senator Humrurey. I met Mr. Moritz this noon. I had great re- 
spect for his father and for Mr. Moritz himself, so I am more than 
happy to hear what you have said. | 

r. IsERMAN. The management called the shots. 
© Senator Humpnmrey. Very good. 

. Mr. Iserman. Now, as I say, when the old contract approached an 
end, the company already had agreed to a great many changes in the 
contract. We agreed to some of them because the union offered sound 
reasons for them. We agreed to others because they did not seem 
to change the effect of the contract. We agreed to still others because, 
although we did not consider them justified, time was getting so short 
we did not think it worth while to argue further about them. _ 

After Mr. Jones came into the picture, we hoped for faster progress. 
But matters still went very slowly. It became evident to us on our 
side of the table, or we thought it did, that one of two things faced us: 

1. Either the union was following the tactics of holding out on all 
important issues until the very end, in the hope of stampeding us 
then into granting greater concessions than we otherwise were likely 
to do, or 

2. The union was unwilling to make any settlement with us until it 
had concluded negotiations that soon would commence with much 
larger companies. The union represents, I believe, about 35,000 em- 
ployees of other rayon manufacturers. Our negotiations came ahead 
of the union’s negotiations with the other manufacturers, at least as 
far as I know. Although the union insisted very strongly that the 
forthcoming negotiations with other companies had no influence 
upon its negotiations with us, it goes without saying that if the union 
settled with us for less than it expected to demand from other com- 
panies, the other companies would use that fact against the union 
when it bargained with them. It seemed to us that there was a strong 
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possibility that, rather than weaken its position in bargaining with 
employers of 35,000 of its members, the union would call a strike of our 
seven hundred-odd employees unless we granted concessions equal to 
what it hoped it could get from the other companies. And as our 
bargaining dragged on, with the union insisting on changing clauses it 
and its top officials had agreed to only 1 year ago and without a strike, 
this possibility seemed to us to become stronger and stronger. — 

Mr. Cootzy. What were the principal clauses that you think came 
down toa fairly hard point in this agreement ? 

Mr. Iserman. I have the things here. The union has set them forth 
one way, we set them forth another way. I will list them. 

Mr. Cooter. I don’t want a great deal of detail. I realize you are 
pressed for time. i 

Mr. Iserman. It will take quite a while. There are about 30 issues. 
It will take quite a while to describe them. 

Mr. Cootey. Were all 30 of those serious? I mean were they equally 
difficult to dispose of and were they ones in which positions were 
relatively adamant? 

Mr. Iserman. In the bargaining since the strike we have disposed of 
some of them. 

Mr. Cooter. Could you put in the record—this would be too lengthy 
now—your summary of what the really serious ones were? 

Mr. Iserman. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Coor. Where they were substantially insoluble. 

Mr. Iserman. I can do that in fairly short order. 

Mr. Cootry. We will hold the record open for that. 

Mr. Iserman. You want them listed so you will understand them 
without argument about them, is that right? 

Mr. Cootry. With enough explanation so we will understand them. 

Senator Murray. Mail them to us in Washington. 

Mr. Iserman. I will be glad to do that.” 

Still hoping, however, that the parties could conclude a last minute 
agreement, or get close enough to get an extension of the strike dead 
S on March 28, the company agreed to meet on the night of March 
27. 3 

This is typical of how the bargaining had gone. In its clause on 
promotions, the union proposed that when a vacancy occurs, the job 
should be posted, so that employees could bid for it. The proposal 
went on to say that the company “shall accept” the bid of the employee 
with the greatest seniority. Under this language,- seniority and 
nothing else would govern promotions. 

Mr. Cooter. “Bid” there means simply apply for the job? 

Mr. IsErman. Apply, yes. 

The next sentence of the same clause said that “promotions shall 
be based primarily upon qualifications and ability”—language simi- 
lar to the language in the old contract. This meant that qualification 
and ability, not seniority, should be the controlling factor. 

The inconsistency between the two provisions was obvious. We 
had discussed this clause several times before. We spent most of the 
evening of March 27, the night before the strike, on it. Although the 
union had said it was willing to agree this year, as it had last year, 
that as between two men of unequal skill, the better qualified one 
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: Should receive the promotion, on this night before the strike it said 
. that seniority, not qualification for the job, should be the governing 
~ factor. Thus, the night before the strike the union made still more 
. stringent demands on this one point than it had made before in its 
-original propona This was typical of the bargaining. 

I think Mr. Jaffe and I could have settled that issue, and other 
. Issues, as we did last year, in a very short time. 
The parties met again at 9 a.m. on March 28. The strike dead line 
. was2p.m. After an hour or so of talk, the parties got to discussing 
- the union’s money demands. Finally the union presented what it 
. called its final money demand. This included increased shift dif- 
ferentials, paid lunch periods, increases in the rates of individual 
jobs, automatic increases for skilled workmen, increased life insurance, 
increased hospitalization and surgical insurance, and accident and 
. health insurance, a change in how you compute incentives, and— 
_ I quote, “a general increase of blank cents an hour.” 
Thus, an hour before the strike dead line, the union was unwilling 
_ to say how much of a general increase it was demanding. 

The company had indicated previously that it would grant a smal] 
general increase and put another 5 cents an hour into so-called fringe 
_ benefits. The union had talked so little about its economic demands 
that the company’s representatives, unable themselves to decide in 
which of these benefits the union was most interested, allowed the 
bee wide latitude in selecting the benefits into which the money 
would go. 

Ina [ast effort to avert a strike, the company went over the principal 
issues, as it understood them, and made additional concessions, meet- 
ing some of the union’s more. urgent demands and compromising 
others. One of the big demands was for more smoking areas, one 
was paid lunch period We offered to grant smoking privileges. 
On the lunch periods, we said, “All right, but we can’t give as much 
away in other ways then.” The company increased its economic pack- 
age to 10 cents per hour per employee. This was 2 cents an hour more 
than we had intended to offer. 

Without considering this offer or consulting any members of the 
union’s bargaining committee concerning it, Mr. Williams rejected 
the offer, and the union’s people left the meeting to strike the plant. 

The company repeatedly urged the union to get its demands within 
bargaining range. But it was not until the last day of the negotia- 
tions that the union receded in any way from its original demands, 
aggregating 77.4 cents an hour per employee. 

And even then, its demands amounted in the aggregate to 35 cents 
an hour. Mr. Katz spoke of a 23-cent package but that came during 
the week of May 16 and not before the strike. 

Mr. Cooter. I am a little puzzled there. Is there something I have 
missed? Are you figuring the relative amounts of this demand with 
the cents-per-hour figures still blank? I don’t see how you arrive at 
any figure with that. | 

Mr. IserMAN. Mr. Cooley, if you will let me finish my sentence, you 
will understand it. 

If, as we assume, the union’s demands for a general increase of 
“blank” cents an hour meant it wished what it had demanded all along, 
and what it demanded in later bargaining, that is, a general increase 
of 10 cents an hour. 
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Does that answer your question, Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Coorey. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Iserman. Although the plant is only 2 years old. and although 
most of the employees are less than 30 years of age and would not 
qualify for pensions for 35 years, by which time the vast majority 
would not be working in the plant, and although it was obvious that 
the union could not intend its demand for pensions to be taken 
seriously, it refused, until the last day, to withdraw even that demand. 

Last year Mr. Cook came down on the first day and we discussed 
pensions for 1 minute. We don’t expect pensions in a new plant like 
this where the people are all so young, and that was the pension bar- 
gaining last year. This year we spent hours on the subject. 

The company did not wish a strike. On the contrary, it did all that 
it felt it could fairly do to avoid a strike. That its offer was fair is 
indicated, I think, by the fact that at the company’s Asheville plant, 
the company settled with the A. F. of L.’s United Textile Workers on 
terms comparable and in some respects less favorable than those we 
offered the TWUA at Lowland. 

Currently, many contracts are being closed without wage increases. 
The majority that do raise labor costs raise them by 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents 
an hour. Few call for increases in those costs in excess of 10 cents an 
hour. 

I do not wish to seem to be trying to place upon the union sole 
responsibility for the failure of the company and the union to reach 
an agreement. Collective bargaining is a mutual proposition. I 
myself feel a deep sense of failure. The company’s offer was fair, even 
generous. It went beyond what seemed called for in the light of the 
union’s argument. Although we on our side of the table used all the 
powers of persuasion at our command, we, all of us, regret. deeply that 
they proved inadequate. | 

The strike begins: When the bargaining session broke up on March 
28, I went to the plant with other company representatives. 

Shortly after we arrived there, I learned that pickets were stopping 
salaried employees, whom the union did not represent. and others from 
entering the plant. If you will turn to pages 2 and 3 of this big book 
of photographs, if you like to look at the pictures as we go along, you 
will be able to follow up what was going on. 

Mr. Cooter. I have some difficulty with dates here. About what 
date do you think you first heard or knew of stopping of salaried 
employees ? ; 

Mr. IseRMAN. I just said on March 28, immediately after the pickets 
arrived at the plant. I should say about 3 or 3:30 o’clock on March 
98. And I didn’t hear about it, I saw it. 

Mr. Cooter. Did that stopping of employees go to the extent of 
actually keeping them from entering the plant ultimately or stopping 
and questioning and letting them go? 

Mr. IseRMAN. One salaried employee in the chemical department 
was told he would get beat up, or something. This is hearsay, this is 
what they said to him. Whatever it was, it was enough for him to go 
home. He didn’t come in. 

Mr. Coorry. Is that the man mentioned this morning, do you know 
his name, Page, I believe? 

Mr. Iserman. I could get it for you. He works in the chemical 
laboratory, according to my recollection. 
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Mr. Cooter. I wish you would get that name and send it to us at 
your convenience. : 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. Some of these names I would rather not men- 
tion here anyhow. Quite a number of people have been hurt, and I 
don’t want to be responsible for anybody else getting hurt. 

I called Mr. Herbert S. Williams, State director of the TWUA, and 
objected to this conduct. Mr. Williams asked me if we were going 
to get an injunction. I answered that we did not want an injunction 
as long as the strikers behaved themselves and did not stop people. 
Mr. Williams asked me to call Mr. Switzer. Mr. Switzer asked me 
what departments were not involved in the strike and would be com- 
ing to work. I told him. He said he would give instructions to the 
pickets. Later the same day, Mr. Barron, I think it was, gave the 
union a list of departments and classifications of employees who were 
not involved in the strike. You already have that in evidence. I 
was going to put a copy in. 

Mr. Cootry. That is already in.” | 

Mr. Iserman. Mr. Switzer later asked Mr. Dougherty, director of 
plant industrial relations, for a list of the names of the salaried people. 
I advised Mr. Dougherty not to do this. To facilitate the entry of 
salaried employees through the picket lines, Mr. Dougherty later gave 
each of them a pink pass, and told Mr. Switzer he had done so. I 
did not know at the time that he did this. 

Statements by the union that I agreed that we would not get an 
injunction and that we would try to operate the plant are not correct. 
I would like to go into a little ancient history on that. 

Last year when we approached the strike deadline and no strike 
occurred, the union re to my best recollection, gave us a letter 
saying that if we would let them pitch a tent on our property, and if 
we would not try to operate the plant, they would shut the plant down 
in an orderly way and prevent any damage to it, and would provide 
maintenance people to come in the plant. We told them that it was 
not necessary for us to enter into any agreement with them, that we 
could shut the plant down and do everything that was necessary our- 
selves, and we were not going to have any agreement of the kind with 
them. 

I think they sent us a letter on that, at least we have stenographic 
minutes of what happened. That was last year. 

This year on March 28, Mr. Switzer and Mr. Whited at the begin- 
ning of the bargaining session brought us a letter which they passed 
around and-which I think I have with me, in which they again wanted 
to make some sort of an agreement with us that we would not operate, 
and they handed us the letter, and we said, “No,” and talked no more 
of it. 

This testimony that you have to have people in the plant to shut 
down a rayon plant may be true with some people but it is not true 
with us. very time we have had a strike at the Enka, N. C., plant, 
we have shut down the plant without damaging it, and we knew we 
could do it here, and we did. We have maintained the plant. We 
have kept the power house going. 

So we didn’t think it was necessary to have any kind of an agree- 
ment with the union. And we didn’t promise the union that we were 
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not going to get an injunction. We said we would not if their people 
would behave, and we told them that we were going to shut the plant 
down ourselves, so there was no occasion for having an agreement 
with them that their people would come in if we didn’t operate. We 
never told anybody that we would not get an injunction if they did 
misbehave. We never had any agreement that we would not try to 
operate the plant if the time came when we thought we ought to op- 
erate it. If the union understands anything differently, they are very 
much mistaken, and I don’t think they understand anything dif- 
ferently, because they presented to us a written proposal which we 
rejected. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you have that letter? 

Mr. Iserman. I thought I had it with me. Let me take‘a look here. 

-= Mr. Cootsey. Don’t bother to look for it now. 

Mr. Iserman. I would like very much to have it. 

Mr. Cooter. It can be submitted later, and the record kept open. 

Mr. IsermAn. There has been so much conversation about it, I would 
like to read it in public. If I may have just a second to look through 
this stuff. May I ask one of the Enka people to go out to the plant 
and get a copy of that letter, if they can find one, right away. I will 
proceed in the meantime. 

I take the liberty of quoting here an editorial published in the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel on March 30, 2 days after the strike began, 
as showing how thinking people of this area received the strike: 


ENKA STRIKE SEEMS RASH 


Almost no sooner than the American Enka Corp. plant near Morristown gets 
to going, now comes, of all things, a strike. The CIO union, with a cluster of 
outside organizers on the scene, pulls out the workers and pickets the plant. 

Enka spent several millions to locate this plant in east Tennessee and is 
paying out many thousands weekly in payrolls. It was planning to spend some 
more millions expanding further, but now the strike threatens to foil that, so 
a spokesman for the company says. 

We make no attempt to judge in these columns the issues between the com- 
pany and the union. But we do think the latter might have refrained from 
anything so rash as a strike as peremptorily as it seems to have done. We be- 
lieve it menaces the future of the workers as well as the rest of the community 
that had welcomed this big new industry with the new opportunities for em- 
ployment it brought. 


On the night of March 31, the third day of the strike, the union 
published a statement saying it would terminate the strike if the 
company would submit the issues in dispute to arbitration. To this 
proposal, the company replied as follows: 


DEAR MR. SWITZER: This is in reply to your letter of March 31, 1950, in which 
you enclosed a copy of a resolution adopted at a meeting of local No. 1054 on 
that date. In the resolution, the union says that it agrees with the company’s 
view that the present strike is wasteful and unnecessary, and that the strike will 
subject the employees, the community, and the company to great losses. We are 
sorry that your union did not think of these things before it called the strike. 
The resolution further says, in effect, that if the company will agree to arbitrate 
the matters in dispute between the union and the company, the union will termi- 
nate its strike. : 

Your union‘s proposal does not surprise us. 

In the first place, as we have had occasion to observe many times in the course 
of the bargaining that took place before the strike, it seems obvious that your 
union is unwilling to bargain collectively and to assume the responsibility that 
true collective bargaining involves, 
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While we always have been willing and still are willing to arbitrate differ- 
ences between us concerning the meaning and the effect of a written contract, 
we think it unwise to substitute arbitration for collective bargaining in arriving 
at the terms of the contract itself. 

No business, whether it be the local store of a retail merchant or the manu- 
facturing plant of an industrial enterprise, could long survive if it agreed in 
advance to operate under unknown terms and conditions that are to be imposed 
upon it at some future date by an outsider. — 

Yet the union now asks this company to assume operational and financial 
liability in an unknown amount that would be determined by some stranger who 
had no knowledge of the intricacies involved in the conduct of the business and 
who, once he had so established the manner of operation and fixed the financial 
liability, would have no responsibility whatsoever for the fulfillment of the 
obligations he had imposed. 

Our company is now and always has been willing to bargain collectively. We 
believe that differences between the company and its employees, or between the 
company and the union, ought to be settled by mutual agreement, arrived at 
through collective bargaining, and that they can be settled that way when both 
parties are willing to bargain in good faith. 

Your union made upon the company many far-reaching demands which, if 
granted, would impair the company’s ability to operate the plant efficiently and 
would jeopardize the company’s financial stability and the future of the plant 
and of the jobs in it. 

Over a period of 6 weeks we tried to bargain with your union and met many 
of its demands. The company offered wage increases and other benefits amount- 
ing to about 10 cents an hour. It sought to compromise many other issues 
in a fair way. It went very far in its efforts to reach an agreement. 

Jobs at Enka are good jobs and every employee knows in his heart that this 
is true. ; 

Enka’s wage rates are much higher than those paid generally in this area. 

The average Enka production employee at the Lowland plant earns somewhat 
more than $52 a week. These earnings, besides being the best available in this 
area, compare favorably with those of employees in other nearby rayon plants and 
with those in industry generally. 

Our employees and their families and neighbors who have visited the plant, 
know that working conditions here are of the best. 

This latest move of the union of proposing arbitration makes it hard for us 
to believe that it is acting in good faith. The union certainly knew when it 
made this proposal that it could not be considered fair and seems to have made 
it merely to confuse the issues. 

All through the negotiations, representatives of the international union said, 
time and again, that the Enka contract is the first of a number of contracts 
with rayon manufacturers that the international union will negotiate this year. 
Employees who attended the bargaining conferences will remember that repre- . 
sentatives of the international union seemed to talk much more about other 
rayon manufacturers, which are big competitors of Enka, then about Enka and 
its employees. 

Enka and Enka employees, it seems to us, are being sacrificed for the benefit 
of the union and its members in other plants. 

If the union is truly concerned about the welfare of our employees and the 
community, we suggest that instead of merely going through the motions of 
bargaining with us, it bargain in good faith in a sincere effort to reach an 
agreement with us, and with a view only to what is best for Enka and Enka’s 
employees. 

Very truly yours, 
J. HEYKOOP, Plant Manager. 


Bargaining is resumed: At 10 o'clock on April 18, just 3 weeks 
after the strike occurred, upon the request of Mr. Jones, the Federal 
conciliator, the parties resumed bargaining at the Kingmyer Hotel in 
Morristown. 

Upon the suggestion of the conciliator, the parties tentatively 
agreed that the issues that had been agreed to before March 28 would 
remain settled, and that negotiations would proceed from there. 
Neither of the parties seemed willing to change its position, except on 
a few minor issues, and the conciliator recessed the session. 
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Mr. Jones called other bargaining sessions on April 29 and on May 
9,10, 11, and 12. At these meetings, we went over and over the re- 
maining issues, occasionally settling small ones but making no sub- 
stantial progress on major ones. | 

When Mr. L. A. Moritz and I arrived at the plant on the evening 
of May 11, after the bargaining sessions on that day ended, pickets 
stopped us. It was not just Iserman; it was the director of produc- 
tion of the company and myself. We were in a company car, with 
a company driver wearing a cap with the name “Enka” on it. One 
of the pickets I recognized as an employee who had attended some 
of the bargaining sessions, a tall fellow with bushy hair. As we 
stopped, another picket said, “That’s Mr. Moritz.” Nevertheless, the 
individul who seemed to be acting as picket captain informed us that 
he had been instructed not to let anyone in the plant without a pass. 
We told him that we never had needed passes before. He said he 
could not let us in without a pass. 

Both Mr. Moritz and I have lived at the plant in apartments they 
have there most of the time—he ali of the time and I most of the time, 
when I have been in Morristown—and we have been passing back and 
forth through the picket line all of the time, and many employees had 
attended the bargaining sessions. 

We left the plant and went to a filling station where Mr. Moritz 
called Mr. Dougherty, who in turn called Robert Medlin, sheriff of 
Hamblen County, and reported to him what had taken place. Sheriff 
‘Medlin came to the filling station in about 20 minutes and went on to 
the plant. We followed him. He engaged the pickets in conversa- 
tion for about 10 minutes. We could not hear the conversation. 
Sheriff Medlin then came to our car with some of the pickets. Mr. 
Dewey Kinnard, a representative of the international union, I believe, 
now seemed to be in charge of the pickets. 

Sheriff Medlin said that the pickets would let us in until the next 
day. Mr. Kinnard said that applied to Mr. Moritz, but that the at- 
torney, meaning me, was not an employee of the corporation and could 
not go into the plant. 

r. Moritz said, “Do you mean I can’t take our lawyer to the plant 
as my guest?” and Mr. Kinnard answered in the negative. I told 
the sheriff and Mr. Kinnard that no one needed a pass to get into the 
plant, and that the pickets had no right to say who could enter and 
who could not. I asked Mr. Kinnard twice if he was refusing to 
permit me to enter the plant. He appeared to be very angry. He 
finally said in effect, “Go on, but you can’t get in after tomorrow.” 
Up to that time, both Mr. Moriiz and [ had gone to and from the 
plant freely, without passes—neither one of us had passes—usually 
with a friendly greeting from the pickets. 

On the morning of May 12, when we met again with the conciliator 
and the union representatives, we protested against the conduct of 
the pickets. Mr. Switzer and the conciliator suggested that we ar- 
range an agreement on the picketing. We said we had made other 
arrangements. That was the injunction. 

This incident of May 11 was one of a number of instances in which 
pickets had refused to permit employees of the company, delivery 
trucks and other persons having business in the plant to enter it. The 
pickets parked cars on either side of the entrance to the roadway 
leading to the plant gates, leaving only a narrow space through which 
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automobiles could pass. The fourth and fifth photographs are ex- 
amples of that.” 
enator Murray. I would like to ask you, Mr. Eserman, if you really 
consider that incident there as of sufficient importance to justify you 
in asking for an injunction, because when you get an injunction, you 
create a very serious condition. 
Mr. Iserman. This was the culmination of a number of things, Sen- 
ator, that seemed to be getting worse and worse. 
Senator Murray. Was that the only incident that you were in- 
volved in where you found any trouble? You said you were always 
permitted to go through the picket line and with friendly greetings; 
and that it was only on this one particular instance that you were 
stopped, and that later you were allowed to go through. 
Mr. Iserman. If that had been the only thing that had happened, I 
don’t think we would have asked for the injunction. But the mail 
truck, as I am informed, had been stopped a number of times, and the. 
pickets usually searched it. Other trucks and cars had been stopped 
and searched, and the pickets were massed. If you examine these 
photographs, you will see that the pickets were massed around the 
entrance to the plant, huge crowds of them. Particularly at every 
change of shift, there always seemed to be a hundred or more pickets 
around there, and sometimes more at shift changing time. That is 
mass picketing. It is forbidden by the Labor Act, and it is not per- 
mitted any place. 
Mr. Cootey. We might better clear up what seems to be a flat con- 
tradiction. You say trucks had been stopped, and as I understand 
you, some salaried employees had been stopped prior to this incident 
involving you? s 
Mr. Iserman. Yes. 
Mr. Cooreyr. By stopped, do you mean they were finally refused 
entrance or were stopped and talked to, but ultimately allowed to 
oin? 

i Mr. Iserman. According to our information, they were stopped and 
told not to go in and they didn’t come in. They were threatened. 

` Mr. Cootry. Actually turned around and went away? 

Mr. IsermMaN. I suppose the conversation was something like, “If 
you go in there, you will get hurt when you come out,” or something 
of that sort. 

Mr. Cootey. Your information is that their entrance was actually 
successfully stopped ? 

Mr. Iserman. They turned around and left. They stopped every- 
body; they stopped everybody. They would walk in front of the 
automobile and force everybody to stop regardless of who it was, and 
some of the people they not only got to stop but told them they would 
get hurt if they came in. So they went back, and I don’t know what 
would have happened if Mr. Moritz and I had insisted on going into 
the plant. I don’t suppose we could have gotten in without running 
over somebody, and we didn’t want to do that. 

Mr. Cooter. Approximately how many cases do you think you were 
advised of prior to your own in which a person was stopped who did 
not ultimately proceed on in?—in other words, real permanent stop- 
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page as opposed to temporary stoppage—about how many incidents 
do you think? 

Mr. Isrrman. Up to the time we got the first injunction ? 

Mr. Cootey. Yes. 

Mr. Iserman. It is in the bill of complaint, Mr. Cooley, and I under- 
stood that that was going to be a part of the record. 

Mr. Cooter. It already is. 

Mr. Iserman. It is in there. 

Mr. Cooter. All of the ones you know of are listed in there? 

Mr. Iserman. The only ones I know of are listed in there; yes, sir; 
and these four photographs that I just introduced are the four photo- 
graphs referred. to in the original bill of complaint. We introduce 
them to show how the stoppage took place, and how the pickets 
massed at the entrance of the plant, how they parked automobiles on 
either side of the entrance to the plant so as to leave a narrow space 
through which people had to go.” 

Senator Humpurey. I do gather from the general contents of your 
testimony thus far that you had been going in and out of the plant, 
both you and Mr. Moritz. 

Mr. Iserman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. And without any molestation. 

Mr. Iserman. Yes, sir. 

-Senator Humpurey. And I also gather 

Mr. IseErman. Sometimes there were boos and.calling me bad names, 
and sometimes they would wave and say, “Hello.” 

Senator Humpurey. I think mature people understand that when 
you have a strike on, and you have picketing, the longer that it main- 
tains itself or the longer that it continues, the more difficult it becomes 
to restrain people from some overt demonstration of their hostility or 
their feeling. What I am trying to get at is this. Was it not a deci- 
sion on the part of the representative of the company to give pink slips 
and did not the company officials say that the people with the pink slips 
should be permitted to enter? In other words, what I am trying to 
establish here not as a point of argument, but as a point of fact, is that 
the initiative on these proposals, these commendable proposals, came 
from the company ? 

Mr. Iserman. Senator, Mr. Dougherty gave out those pink slips. 
We knew very well that if hourly rated people tried to come in they 
would be stopped. That is normal procedure. But in order to facili- 
tate the entrance of the salaried people into the plant, Mr. Dougherty 
passed out the passes to them and told the union that nobody but 
salaried people were receiving them, and they were not involved in 
the strike. Otherwise the pickets would require the salaried people 
to stop and identify themselves, and go through a rigmarole in order 
to get in. There was not any agreement that I know of concerning 
it. It was simply a method by which we got our people through the 
picket lines with the least difficulty. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you contest then what Mr. Katz introduced 
as evidence this morning, a written statement in the form of a memo 
that was sent down by the company, prepared by the company! Do 

ou contest the telephone conversation that was reported between, I 

elieve, Mr. Dougherty and Mr. Williams? 


z2 The photographs referred to are on file with the subcommittee as exhibit 7. 
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Mr. Iserman. I don’t contest the fact that there was a memorandum 
fron. Mr. Heykoop to Mr. Barron, a copy of which Mr. Barron gave 
to the union as being the kind of people who were not involved in the 
strike and whom the union ordinari 7 would not care about keeping 
out of the plant. There was no implication any time, any place, by 
anyone on our side of the table that hourly rate people never could 
come in, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Murray. I understand that. But there was an implica- 
tion that the people that were listed, the professional, the managerial, 
the technical people, supervisory people, management people were 
simply to go in and out, rather than to have any difficulty. Apparently 
your labor management policy at this stage, as I see it, was this: That 
there was no attempt to initiate a back-to-work movement; that there 
was a strike on. There are a certain number of people not involved 
directly in the strike. They ought to be permitted to have complete 
freedom of ingress and egress, because a large number of employees 
were given identification slips. Is not that about the situation ? 

Mr. Isrrman. The union said they did not know all of the salaried 
people so we gave identification slips so they would not be molested 
and roughed up. 

Senator Humpurry. It was pretty well abided by in most instances? 

Mr. Iserman. In most instances. 

Senator Humpurey. Is that not correct? : 

Mr. Iserman. Almost invariably, I think, the salaried people had 
to stop their cars, but that was not too much of a nuisance. But the 
pickets did turn away a number of cars and it appeared to the people 
at the plant who were there all of the time it was getting increasingly 
worse. 

Senator Humpurey. You have been getting by for sometime pos- 
sibly without one. 

Mr. Iserman. All of the time. 

Senator Humpurey. Then all at once somebody says, “I am going 
to ask for the pink slip.” After all, maybe he didn’t sleep well last 
_ night, maybe he wanted to ask about the pink slip, and so he asks. 
Then if you are going to get upset about, whose fault, really is that? 
I mean, after all, there is pretty much of a gentlemen’s understanding, 
is there not? l 

Mr. Iserman. If that had been the only instance in which anybody 
. got stopped, and if Mr. Moritz and I had been the only ones who had 
to turn around and go get the sheriff to get us into Mr. Moritz’s plant, 
_ I don’t think we would have gotten an injunction. But there was a 
series of incidents that seemed to be getting worse and the pickets 
seemed to be getting more brazen. They were picketing in larger and 
ss numbers. 

_It was not just the stopping of the cars alone. There was also mass 
picketing, Senator. We disapprove of that. That is threatening in 
itself. We didn’t like that. The company when it considered all of 
_ those things and put them together decided they better get an injunc- 
tion before it was too late. i 

Senator Humpnrey. Did you feel that way the day before? 
si Mr. IserMAN. Yes, pretty much; we considered an injunction before 

nat. 

Senator Humpurey. You had considered that? 
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Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Senator HumrHReY. I think it is important for the record we get 
your full statement on this, because up to now it was pretty well under- 
stood, at least by those of us who are just here on this visitation, that 

.there had been little or no difficulty. And you are saying now there 
had been mounting disturbances, there had been little instances here 
and there that became more aggravating, is that correct? 

Mr. Isrrman. That is right, and we had discussed the thing on the 
preceding day, as a matter of fact, and we were hopeful that the thing 
would get better, rather than worse; but when it got so bad that the 
boss of both plants could not get into this one, we thought it was about 
as bad as it could get. 

Mr. Cootry. You said one thing that I think would be pertinent to 
expand on a little bit. Did I understand, about the issuance of the 
pink slips, that you had nothing to do with that? It was done. 

Mr. Iszerman. They asked us first for a list of the names of the 
salaried employees, and instead of doing that Mr. Dougherty gave the 
salaried people pink slips, pink identification cards, and told the union 
about it. 

Mr. Cooter. I simply misunderstood your testimony. I understood 
you to say they asked for a list and you recommended against giving 
the list. 

Mr. IsErmAN. I recommended against that. 

Mr. Coorer. Why was that? 

Mr. Iserman. Well, because I didn’t think the union had any busi- 
ness with a list of the salaried employees of the plant. We don’t give 
out lists of names to anybody. 

Mr. Cootry. Then did you advise the giving of the pink slips, or 
was that also without your approval? 

Mr. Iserman. Mr. Dougherty did it on his own initiative as I 
understand it. 

Senator Murray. These instances you refer to, where.some of the 
people were stopped, did not seriously interfere with the operation 
of the plant or the transaction of business to such a degree as to cause 
you to be so serious about the matter, and to apply for an injunction, 
did they? It seems to me that you would readily have recognized 
that when you got that injunction, you were going to create very 
serious il] will. 

Mr. Iserman. I think one of the trucks that got sent back, Senator— 
I am not too sure of this, but I think one of them that got sent back— 
was the Coca-Cola truck. And stopping that in this part of the 
country is a very serious thing. 

Senator Humpurey. That has almost caused an international in- 
cident. In France recently they almost stopped the sale of Coca-Cola. 
We almost broke off relations. 

Mr. Iserman. I will tell you, Senator, you can pass judgment on 
whether we made a mistake or did not make a mistake in applying for 
the injunction. We had thought about it before. 

Senator Murray. The feelings were mounting on both sides, and 
naturally you were exasperated by these little incidents and you felt 
that that was the right way to treat them, to get a drastic injunction. 

Mr. Isrrman. One of the most important considerations, Senator, 
one that does not seem to be receiving sufficient. prominence here, is 
the mass picketing that took place, particularly at every change of 
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shift, and the yelling and the abuse of supervisors and salaried people, 
notwithstanding that they were not involved in the strike, that went 
on every change of shift. There were a lot of people out there at the 
entrance to the plant. , 

: Senator Murray. When did that begin—the mass picketing? 

Mr. Iserman. It began right after the strike, and continued, and 
became worse, and we didn’t like it. It is not lawful. And stopping 
people was only part of the whole picture. 

I have this letter that Mr. Switzer and Mr. Whited wrote to us, and 
distributed at the meeting on March 28, and I would like to read it in 
the record, if I may. It is dated March 28, 1950, addressed to Ameri- 
can Enka Corp., Lowland, Tenn., attention Mr. J. Heykoop, plant 
manager. 

DEAR Mr. HEYKoop: The union is renewing their offer in the event of a strike at 
the Lowland plant to furnish skeleton crews to operate the powerhouse and to 
flush the spinning machines, provided that this work is rotated among our mem- 
bers who are qualified and selected by the union with the definite understanding 
that this arrangement will be terminated if the company attempts to operate the 


plant prior to a settlement with the union. 
Very truly yours, 


SILAS SWITZER, 
International Representative. 
J. H. WHITED, 
President, Local 1054. 


Copies to D. K. Jones, H. W. Payne, H. S. Williams, and L. A. Moritz. 


That is the only proposed agreement that was made on or about 
March 28, and we rejected that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is mass picketing, per se, illegal? 

Mr. Isrrman. I would not say it is illegal; it is an unfair labor 
practice. l 

Senator Humpurey. If it is peaceful? 

Mr. Isrrman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I thought that the legality of picketing was 
dependent upon whether it was coercive. 

Mr. IsrerMAN. It 1s, per se, coercive if it is mass picketing. | 

Senator Humpurey. I know there are plenty of grounds for com- 
o against mass picketing. I just wondered whether or not the 
en point, whether it is peaceful or coercive, is not a conditioning 

actor. 

Mr. IserMan. The courts and Labor Board regard mass picketing, 
as such, as being coercive and threatening. 

Senator Humpurey. I have a picture before me dated the 8th day 
of May—it is captioned, “Strikers blockading and threatening workers 
entering plant on May 8, 1950.” 

Why did you not get the injunction that day ? 

Mr. Isermax. We didn’t want an injunction, Senator. We got the 
injunction because we thought we ought to, finally. We could have 
gotten the injunction the first day of the strike. 

Senator Humpurey. I think you could; yes. 

Mr. Isrrman. I didn’t think it was a good idea to get an injunction 
unless we thought we needed it. | 

Senator Humpnurey. Are you sure that you just did not get a little 
bit extra upset on that date? 

Mr. Iserman. No, no, Senator. Mr. Moritz and I both—and I don’t 
think either of us was particularly angry. We thought it was pretty 
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shocking that neither one of us could get into the plant, and we had 
to send for the sheriff and after the sheriff came they said he could 
get in but I could not. But if that had been the only thing, we would 
not have gotten an injunction. 

Senator Humpurey. The only reason for my question is this—— 

Mr. Iserman. It is a thing we discussed the day before and when 

that situation developed, we just decided that we had better put a stop 
to it before it got out of hand: 

Senator Humpnurey. I am sure that it was perfectly within your 
legal rights, and no one can contest that at all. My only point was 
that it is rather axiomatic in labor disputes—and you are very experi- 
enced in that field of labor law and management relations—wherever 
injunctions are obtained, and then a succession of injunctions are 
obtained and. a back-to-work movement starts, that you have condi- 
tions of turmoil, confusion, and violence. I think the pattern is, 
almost without exception, within the line that I have discussed. 
Therefore, I was some concerned over why with your background of 
experience, in view of the lack of emphasis that you have placed upon 
violence up to this point—I imagine you have other testimony later 
on—but up until May 11, why was it that, with your knowledge of 
this axiom of labor-management relations that a succession of injunc- 
tions and back-to-work movement inevitably leads to violence, why did 
you go ahead at this stage? 

Mr. Isrrman. In most of my experience with strikes, Senator, there 
has not been mass picketing, there has not been violence, and there 
has not been abuse of people who are not involved in the strike when 

they go in and out of the plant. Every day, as I understand it, as the 
supervisors and salaried people went in and out, they were insulted and 
abused, called vile names, yelled at, booed, hooted at, by a large num- 
ber of people, and there was no justification in the world for the union 
and its members acting that way toward folks who were not involved 
in the strike, and who had every right to go in and out of the plant. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree with you; that is right. 

Senator Murray. Do you not think that conditions of that kind are 
natural to occur in a strike where—— 

Mr. Iserman. No, sir, Senator. 

Senator Murray. They are not? 

Mr. Isrrman. No, sir. 

Senator Murray. I thought that was one of the great American 
privileges—freedom of speech. There was no great congestion in that 
area there—lots of space around there. Were they blocking the traffic? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes; they parked automobiles on either side of the 
roadway and left space for one car to pass, and then the pickets would 
mass in that narrow space. 

Senator Humpurey. Where was the State patrol? Do we not have 
traffic regulation here? 

Mr. Iserman. We didn’t have any State patrol there at the time. 

Senator Humrnrey. Do you not have some regulation as to parking 

alongside of the highway? I have gotten more tickets than any man 
ought to have for parking. | 

Mr. Isrrman. Ordinarily there were 25 to 75 automobiles parked 
mous a highway opposite the entrance to the plant heading toward 
the road. 
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Senator Humpurey. Seriously, I mean. 

Mr. IsermMAN. I have understood that the State patrol has been 
abused for doing too much, but I have not heard them abused for 
doing too little. | 

Senator Humpurey. I personally feel that in this sort of an in- 
stance—and I am sure you are very familiar with this—that where 
the highway or a public thoroughfare is blocked, one of the first ac- 
tions by law enforcement officials is to clear out the thoroughfare. 
That has happened repeatedly in strike situations. 

Mr. Iserman. We would like to have seen those cars off the high- 
way. 

Senator Humpnrey. They should have been moved. 

Mr. SHroyrer. Does this road go any place other than to your 
plant at this point ? 

Mr. Iserman. No; it Just goes to our plant. The road runs east and 
west alongside the land on which the plant stands. The ae itself— 
I am not very good at measuring distances—but I should say it is a 
coun of hundred or 250 yards, the gates are that distance from the 
public highway. A concrete road leads off the public highway to the 
plant gates. 

Senator Humpurey. Is it a public road or private road ? 

Mr. Iserman. The road to the plant gates is private; that is on 


our property. 

Senator Humpurey. From the main highway to the gates, this was a 
private road, then ? 

Mr. Iserman. No, sir; that is on the public highway where our 


private road intersects the public highway. 

Senator Humpurey. So they were actually on the public highway, 
the strikers? 

Mr. Iserman. Let me show you another picture, and give you the 
lay-out of it. 7 

Mr. Surorer. Had the special detachment of State patrolmen been 
sent in on May 8, the day of this picture? 

Mr. Iserman. No; I don’t think there had been any extra patrol- 
men around the plant at all. | 

Senator Humpurer. Does the State patrol normally patrol this 
highway? | 

Mr. Iserman. Occasionally. 

Senator Humpnrey. It is within their jurisdiction, is it not ? 

Mr. Iserman. I think there are four cars assigned to this particular 
area, but it covers several counties, the region covers several coun- 
ties, and there did not seem to be—I don’t think there was—any extra 
activity on this road by the patrol at this time. : 

Senator Humeurey. I think that the law enforcement agencies 
used good forebearance. I am not critical of this instance. As a 
matter of fact, it showed a good deal of patience. However, I know 
that it is not uncommon, for example in municipalities, for the city 
police to remove cars from sides of the street where parking is not 

rmitted, to haul them in. I also am under the impression that your 
injunction, the first injunction did not contain anything pertaining 
to mass picketing, that it was not obtained on that complaint, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Iserman. I didn’t handle that case, Senator, but I was under 
the impression that it did forbid mass picketing. 
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Senator Humpurey. I understand that according to the records that 
it did not, that it was not. 

Mr. Iserman. That may be. 

Senator Humpurey. The complaint was not made on the basis of 
mass picketing. 

ao IsERMAN. That may be the reason why Mr. Barron got the sec- 
ond one. 

Senator Humpurey. I think the second one did contain the com- 
plaint of mass picketing. 

Senator Murray. Did your company ever ask the highway patrol 
to control that situation and stop that blockage? | 

Mr. IserMAN. Yes; we did. l 

Senator Murray. Did they not act on your request ? 

Mr. Iserman. I think the sheriff came out once, or maybe it was the 
patrol, and said that the cars parked there constituted a hazard of 
: poe sort; and I think they disappeared for a day or two and then came 

ack. | 

Senator Murray. In other words, it was a matter that could be con- 
trolled entirely by the local authorities? | 

Mr. Iserman. I think that situation could have been. 

Senator Murray. And no necessity for an injunction would have 
existed if the local authorities had performed their duty ? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t think the local authorities could have chased 
all of the pickets away. They might have been able to. 

Senator Murray. You had a sufficient force of highway patrolmen 
there that could have. | 

Mr. IserMan. Only eight of them, and I understand that ordinarily 
they don’t have authority to break up big mobs. I think that is in 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff or some other peace officer. I am not 
sure about that. l 
Senator Murray. There were a great number brought in here dur- 
ing the strike, or I thought there were—of highway patrolmen 
assigned here. 

Mr. Iserman. My understanding is that they were given special 
powers and special orders that they don’t ordinarily have. 

Senator Murray. Could not they give them the special authority 
and special power to correct that condition and to control it so as to 
prevent high concentration of automobiles and concentration of 
pickets there? 

Mr. Iserman. It might have been done, I suppose, Senator. 

Senator Mcrray. Without the need of an injunction ? 

Mr. Isrrman. If they had assured the people who wanted to come 
and go from the plant easy access, I don’t think there would have been 
any occasion for an injunction. 

enator Murray. All right. 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know what their powers are. There are 
only eight men, I think, in an area that comprises several counties. 
They are supposed to cover all of it and not just our road. 

By stationing themselves in this narrow space, the pickets forced 
all cars and trucks to stop. In some instances, according to reports to 
the company, the pickets subjected cars and trucks to unlawful search, 
and they frequently shouted vile, obscene, and abusive names and 
epithets‘as well as threats at persons having business in the plant. 
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In the light of these developments, and the growing frequency 
with which pickets were exceeding the limits of raela and awful 
picketing, the company consulted William J. Barron, Esq. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the company had grounds for an injunction. 
The company instructed him to institute the necessary proceeding. 

Mr. Barron filed a bill and obtained an injunction on May 12, 1950. 
At the same time, he applied for an order to show cause why the 
pickets should not be limited in number. Up to then, there frequently 
were so many pickets at the plant that their very number was threaten- 
ing and coercive. This order, limiting the number of pickets to six, 
was granted on May 24, 1950. 

Senator Humpurey. But the original. Did it not have any restric- 
tion as to the number of pickets or mass picketing? 

Mr. Iserman. Mr. Barron told me as I recollect, that he could not 
get an injunction limiting the number who might congregate without 
an order to show cause. That had to be done on notice. That is why 
the original injunction did not have that kind of a clause in it. 

On the same day, May 24, Mr. Barron filed an amended bill of com- 
plaint and obtained a second injunction against violent, unlawful and 
coercive picketing and other unlawful acts, and forbidding pickets to 
congregate within a quarter of a mile of the plant. 

I understand other unlawful acts, in addition to those set forth 
in the original bill, are set forth in the amended bill. 

Senator Humpurey. I go back to this. As an experienced man in 
labor relations, has it not been your observation that wherever there 
is obstruction of a thoroughfare, wherever there seems to be a con- 

egation of a crowd that in any way could get out of hand, it is within 
the jurisdiction and within the powers of local authorities to disperse 
such? Let us take a look right down here in Morristown, Tenn. 
Let us say, for example, that all of the cars are parked solidly across 
the street; what do you think the police would” do? Do you think 
rRe would have to go to court to get an injunction to break 
that up! 

Mr. Iserman. It depends upon whether they were strikers or not. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Why? 

Mr. Isrrman. Because strikers seem to have special privileges. 

Senator Humrurey. Why should they have in this situation? 

Mr. Iserman. We had a strike at the Stock Exchange in New York a 
couple of years ago, and the seamen’s union acted as pickets for the 
office workers who were on strike—the stock brokerage people. They 
massed on the sidewalks and abused and vilified all of the people who 
went along there. If I would call a man a bad name in the hearing of 
the cops he would have pinched me, but these pickets who had no con- 
nection with the dispute could call everybody in the world the worst 
sort of names, notwithstanding that they were total strangers. I was 
on my way to the office, I did not have anything to do with the strike, 
and a fellow called me a horrible name, and I stopped and was talking 
to him. The cop said, “Get along now, don’t start anything.” 

Senator Humpnrey. In that strike, the New York Police Depart- 
ment did break up the mass picketing. I recall the pictures of it. 

Mr. Iserman. Well, what they did was to finally get the pickets to 
do their picketing on the outside edge of the sidewalk. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. They did not have any in- 
junction. 3 
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Mr. Iserman. But they still called innocent bystanders all sorts of 
vile names, and there were enough cops there, about one cop for every 
three pickets. | 

Senator Humrnrey. Of course, New York is a different situation. 

Mr. Isrrman. With eight men on the force here, and 100 to 150 or 
200 pickets, whoever is in charge of the patrol was not able to give us 
that kind of service. 

Mr. Cootry. Do I understand that you were not personally present 
at the getting of the second thing, which was an order, and the third 
was an injunction, as I understand it. 

Mr. Iserman. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. You did not personally participate in the court pro- 
ceedings? 

Mr. IsermĮman. I didn’t a ore in the getting of the first injunc- 
tion, the getting of the order to show cause, or the gomg of the second 
injunction, except to know that Mr. Barron was handling it. I have 
been busy with a lot of other things without getting mixed up in 
lawsuits that I would not be able to handle anyhow, because I don’t 
know Tennessee practice. : 

Senator Murray. Before you applied for the injunction, though, 
you consulted Mr. William Barron about the matter. He is a lawyer? 

Mr. IsermMan. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Murray. And you consulted him about it? Did you ever 
hear of a lawyer turning down an opportunity to get a case and take 
the matter into court if it meant business for him? | 

Mr. Iserman. I turned one down 2 weeks ago, I think, because I 
think the client had received an offer of settlement that was as much 
as I could get in court. I told her she better save her money and take 
the settlement. | 

Senator Murray. You are so busily occupied in these labor disputes 
you would not have time to take care of it? 

Mr. Iserman. I have a large office in New York, and we dislike to 
turn down business. May I proceed? 

Senator Murray. Certainly. | 

Mr. Iserman. In the meantime, on May 17 negotiations had been 
resumed. The company made it clear that its offer of March 28 was 
an offer to avoid a strike, and that it had no intention of improvin 
on that offer. When the parties met on May 17, the company hope 
that the union would realize that nothing further would be gained 
from striking, and would make a real effort to settle the strike. The 
parties continued to meet on May 18 and 19. In the course of these 
negotiations the union said it would settle. for 23 cents an hour, 10: 
cents of which would go into a general increase and 13 cents of which 
would go into other wage adjustments and so-called fringe benefits. 
It again dropped its demand for pensions, which it had renewed after 
the strike began. The union’s demand still was greatly in excess of 
what the company believed justified, and the union continued to 
demand other major changes in the old contract. 

Senator Humpurey. What kind of negotiations took place between 
March 28 and May 12? 

_ Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You want to get that quite clear, because one 
of the issues is whether there was real collective bargaining going on 
during this time. 
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Mr. IsERMAN. We met; the conciliator called the first meeting after 
the strike. He did not think there was much use.of our meeting 
immediately after the strike began. People have to have a little while 
to cool off ordinarily. We met on April 18, April 29, May 9, May 
10, May 11, May 12, May 17, May 18, and May 19. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Iserman. Mr. Jones suggested that the parties submit their 
dispute to a fact-finding panel with power either to recommend or to 
make a binding award. He did not ask that it be submitted to a vote 
of the employees. He did not do that either at this time or before the 
strike began. The company pointed out that it already had gone as 
far as it could see its way clear to go in meeting the union’s demands; 
that the least the union could expect from a panel was what the com- 
pany had already offered, and that it had everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by such a proceeding. The company, on the other hand, 
would be abdicating its own pe A] by acquiescing in Mr. Jones’ 
suggestion, and any mistakes the fact nders made could be to the 
disadvantage of the company only. | 

At the end of the negotiations on May 18, Mr. Jones indicated that 
he might call another meeting on June 2 or shortly thereafter. 

Once or twice in preceding weeks, Mr. Moritz, Mr. Egerton, and 
I had discussed the possibility of trying to start a back-to-work move- 
ment. A number of employees from time to time had called the plant 
and others had talked to supervisors, indicating a desire to return to 
work. We discussed this possibility again briefly on May 19 and 
decided not to do anything, at least until we had made another effort to 
reach an agreement with the union. And here is where my trip to 
Paris becomes relevant. This decision was particularly pleasing to 
me, since I had planned to spend a week or so in Europe, and I did. 
not wish to be away if the company tried to open the plant. 

I want to make it clear that if we had been making progress and 
could have closed this contract on May 19, we would have been there 
day ae night for as long as was necessary. But that did not seem 

ossible. 
i I stayed in Morristown Friday night, planning to go to Knoxville 
Saturday morning and to fly to New York. Before I left Morristown, 
Mr. Dougherty called me and told me that Mr. Melbourne Green— 
I use his name with permission which he gave me yesterday—a strik- 
ing employee, had come to his house and had said a group would re- 
turn to work on Monday. 

The golf team of the Lowland plant had a match with the team of 
the Enka plant at a golf course near Knoxville Saturday morning. 
I stopped at the country club on my way to the airport and talked 
briefly with Mr. Dougherty and Mr. Heykoop. I told them I doubted 
if the back-to-work movement would develop, but. to let me know imme- 
diately if there were any further developments. I reminded them 
that I wished to leave for Europe on Monday, May 22. 

On eae May 21, Mr. Egerton called me. I think we had a 
couple of talks that day. I told him I was very reluctant to cancel 
my trip, but that I would do’so if the back-to-work movement devel- 
oped and it seemed necessary. In the meantime, I obtained a reserva- 
tion on a plane later in the week and got my time to cancel my reserva- 
tion on Monday extended to noon of that day. I asked Mr. Egerton 
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to have Mr. Heykoop or Mr. Dougherty call me as early as possible 
Monday morning so we could decide by noon what to do. 

Mr. Heykoop called me shortly after 7 o’clock Monday morning 
and told me, as I recall it, that 5 cars carrying 21 men had come in. 

Mr. Cootey. This was Monday the 21st? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Or rather, the 22d. 

Mr. Isrrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Did the company send out a letter inviting people to 
come back to work ? | 

Mr. Iserman. No; it did not, up to this time. 

Mr. Coorey. It did not send out a letter at any time? 

Mr. Iserman. No. It sent out letters saying that it thought the 
union ought to call the strike off or reduce its demands, but never in- 
vited employees to return to work. 

Mr. Cootry. What was the date of that letter? 

Mr. Iserman. We published several, saying that the union was ask- 
ing too much money, and all of our publicity up to that point had been 
directed to getting the members of the union to get their leaders to be 
more reasonable. There was never anything to the effect that em- 
proyees ought to come back to work. 

n the contrary, we instructed our supervisors not to encourage em- 
ployees to come back to work. There was not a great deal they could 
do unless they came in sufficient numbers to be able to operate some 
of the departments, and there was some possibility that they would 
get hurt if they tried to come in singly. We didn’t tell them not to 
come in. The supervisors were supposed to say that the plant was 
open, and they could come in if they wished, but remind them they 
would have to come through the picket line. 
| Mr. Cooter. Did I understand you to say, however, that there was. 
a letter sent out at approximately this time to the employees by the 
company—some sort of a letter? 

Mr. Isrerman. We published ads and sent out statements from the 
date of the strike up to this time, and we are still doing it, up to this 
time. 

Mr. Cootey. I am referring now to a letter mailed out by the 
company. Was there such a thing as that at this point, to the 
employees? | 

Mr. Iserman. Not if I recall. I suppose you have all of the cor- 
respondence and things we have sent to the employees. If you don’t 
have, we will give them to you. 

What I want to make clear now, Mr. Cooley, and in answer to your 
question, is this, that we had not up to this time made any kind of 
appeal to employees to return to work. We didn’t think it was timely 
to try to start a back-to-work movement. Lord knows I didn’t want 
to do it, because I would miss my trip, and we didn’t expect it when 
it happened. - 

Senator Murray. Have there been any negotiations with individual 
members of the union by the management, with reference to coming 
back and getting others to come back? 

Mr. Iserman. No. 

Senator Murray. None whatever? No connection whatever with 
any of the employees who are contemplating wanting to return? 
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Mr. Isrrman. Except what I have described here as between Mr. 
rand and Mr. Melbourne Green on the morning of Staturday, 

ay 19. 7 . 

Senator Murray. Mr. Melbourne Green was a member of the union 
and an employee in the plant ? 

Mr. Iserman. An employee. Whether he was a member of the 
union or not I don’t know. | 

Senator Murray. And he voluntarily called up the plant and sug- 
gested that they would bring five carloads of employees back into it? 

Mr. IsErman. No, Senator. He came to Mr. Dougherty’s house on 
Saturday morning and said that a group of employees would be to 
work on Monday. He didn’t say how many, and Mr. Dougherty said, 
“Thanks for letting me know,” or something of the sort. 

Senator Murray. That was a surprise to you at the time? You 
never thought that any such thing as that would occur? 

Mr. IsrrmMan. It was a disappointment to me. | 

Senator Murray. You did not want them to come back? 

Mr. Isrrman. Not at that time. I thought if we could have another 
whirl with the union and try to settle, we might try a back-to-work 
movement, but I didn’t think that was the time to try one, and the 
fact that Mr. Melbourne Green disagreed with us caused me some 
inconvenience. 

I discussed this development with Mr. Egerton. It seemed that the 
workers’ entry into the plant was as peaceful as could be expected. I 
told Mr. Egerton that a friend of mine in Paris had assured me that 
I could obtain immediate passage back to America if that became 
necessary. We decided that I should go ahead with my trip, sub- 
ject to being recalled. I told Mr. Egerton that while the back-to- 
work movement might be premature, I thought the company should 
support it, and dictated to him on the phone a statement to broadcast 
over the radio at hourly intervals. That broadcast is as follows: 

About 25 employees returned to work at the American Enka Corp. plant today. 
There was no disorder. 

Employees wishing to return to work should do so on their regular shifts. 
Others wishing employment should apply at the employment office at the plant. 
Law-enforcement officers say they will protect employees who wish to work. 

The chancery court has issued an injunction forbidding the union and its 
members to interfere with or molest anyone who wishes to work in the plant. 

Please report any violation of this injunction to the employment office at the 
plant. 

I left Idlewild Airport Monday night, arriving in London Tuesday 
morning. I spent Wednesday in London, left there Thursday, and 
arrived in Paris, as I hoped, for a week’s stay, that night. When I re- 
turned to our hotel Thursday night, I received a message to call my 
office Friday. I did, and mel that the strike had become violent 
and was becoming increasingly violent, more and more people were 
coming back to work, and that the company wished me to return to 
Lowland. 

I took a plane back to New York that night, arriving the next 
morning. I talked to Mr. Moritz on the telephone and took a train 
for Asheville, where I conferred with him on Sunday, and he brought 
me up to date. 

I learned from him, and I believe the subcommittee has affidavits 
showing the facts, that there had been a great deal of violence. If 
you would like to see some of this violence, you can do so by looking 
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at the affidavits. The affidavits are numbered 7-27, 28, 32 to 47. Those 
are our numbers. 

Mr. Cootry. Have those been submitted for the record in any 
other form? 

Mr. Isrrman. I would like to straighten that out with Mr. Dun- 
stan, if I may. I think he has copies of all of these affidavits. 

Mr. Dunstan. Not all of them. Just those that were used to sup- 
port the injunction. They are in the court record. 

Mr. Cooter. The safe thing for you to do is to make copies and 
submit them. 

Mr. Iserman. May I do that? Will they be made a part of the 
record ? | 

Senator Murray. That may be done. 

Mr. Cootry. Number them according to these 7-27, and so on, and 
we will be able to translate that into our exhibit numbers. | 

Mr. Iserman. I will do that.?® 

Mr. IsermAN. When the back-to-work movement started, the union 
marshaled great masses of pickets, numbering at times up to 300, at 
the plant. That is estimated. They howled threats and vile names 
at nearly everyone who entered or left the plant. Strikers attacked 
W. P. Haun, who returned to work, at his home, and threatened to kill 
him if he crossed the picket line. When Orville Samples, a veteran 
of World War II, a a friend of his came to the plant to work on 
May 24, this is what happened, according to Mr. Samples’ affidavit: 

When I reached the road intersection, I was stopped by pickets. Two men 
and a woman came out in front of my car and said: “Don’t go in. Back that 
car up.” I started driving again. 

My friend was hit on the head by the first of one of the men. The other 
started after me, kicking the door of my car in and throwing rocks against 
the hood. I started up my engine and drove right on through and went to the 
office, where I filled out an application for a job. 

There were some 15 to 20 persons in the office doing likewise. I have to eat, 
vou know, and want a job. This is a free country, or supposed to be. It isa 
oan ae of affairs when a man willing to work is not even allowed to apply 

OT a JOD. 

While in the office, a barrage of statements from the pickets was coming in 
over a loud speaker. Among other things they said was one statement addressed 
to me saying, “Come on out. We want to teach you law and order.” 

On the morning of May 25, there were about 200 pickets at the en- 
trance to the plant property. We will submit affidavits 27, 35 to 40—- 

Mr. Cootry. Those are all in. 

Mr. Isrrman. Thirty automobiles entering the plant were stoned. 
Six people coming to work were hurt. About 60 State highway patrol- 
men appeared, but the disorders continued. | 

' Sheriff Medlin called Governor Browning, asking for further help 
to restore law and order. The Governor directed Adjutant General 
Wallace and Commissioner of Safety Neal to come to Morristown to 
investigate the situation. | | 

As early as May 16, before the back-to-work movement began, 
strikers had scattered tacks and glass on roads in the neighborhood of 


ar ae 
en I came to Morristown on May 16, I gave a ride from the air- 
port to Knoxville to Mr. Blackwell, the union’s publicity agent, and 
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protested to him against the strikers’ scattering tacks. He replied 
that “They usually use roofing nails.” The next day, the strikers did 
begin using roofing nails, particularly at the entrance to the plant 
property. fit was virtually impossible to enter the plant without get- 
ting at least one puncture. Some cars got as many as five a day. 

Picture 9 here 1n this book shows how we had to get people in and 
out of the plant.” We would send the guards down with brooms to 
sweep up the nails, so that people could come in at shift time and leave 
after the shift. Notwithstanding these precautions, we had dozens 
of punctures every day. 

r. Cootzy. This is still prior to the back-to-work movement ? 

Mr. Isrerman. No, this is afterward. 

Senator Humpurey. This is also after the injunction, is it not, Mr. 
Iserman? The roofing-nail episode is not before May 11? 

Mr. Iserman. The tack business came on about May 16 or 15. 

Senator Humpnrey. About May 16. I notice in his picture that 
the guard is sweeping up on the highway, sweeping off these tacks— 
there does not seem to be any police protection around—does not seem 
to be molested, is that correct: 

Mr. Iserman. They were not molested. 

Senator Humpurey. There was no molestation ? 

Mr. Iserman. No. 

Senator Humpurey. The only reason I ask this is that this is on the 
26th of May, and -there have Pa two injunctions issued by now, 
Apparently there is pretty good obedience of those injunctions up to 
the time of this picture, at least. There is not anybody being roughed 
up or being threatened here. 

Mr. IserMAN. I think if you will take a look further in the back- 
ground, quite a few people are standing there, standing in violation of 
the injunction, and this is before the shift begins, you see, sweeping 
up the tacks before the people start to arrive. 

Senator HUMPHREY. t I am pointing out is that this is along 
a public thoroughfare. A certain number of pickets are marching up 
and down in the picture, in a helter-skelter manner, not in step or 
anything; a man over here with a broom, and no one seems to be 
molesting him. Most of the people have their backs turned out the 
other way. 

Mr. Iserman. Nobody was coming in yet. It was before the people 
started coming in. We are sweeping up the tacks so they can get in. 
nner Murray. Did you take a picture after they started coming 
in 

Mr. Iserman. I expect so. We have hundreds of pictures, Senator. 
Yes, the next picture, No. 10.” 

Mr. Cooter. Do you have one showing the scattering of tacks or 
nails 

Mr. Iserman. Most of them dropped the nails down their pantlegs. 
They also pitched horseshoes, and may have had a few nails in their 
hands when they pitched them. I don’t know how they did it. 

Senator Murray. Sometimes in strike conditions, I have found 
across the country that the unions have nothing to do with some of 
these violent activities; that they are done for the purpose of making 


2t See exhibit 6. 
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it appear that the unions are guilty of it. I know of many instances 
of that kind across the country. ‘So it is not always possible to be sure 
that the union members were spreading these tacks. 

Mr. IsermMAN. We have Mr. Switzer’s sworn testimony that he never 
heard of any violence except what he read in the newspapers. I don’t 
believe it, myself. Eas 

On Friday, May 26, Adjutant General Wallace and Commissioner 
Neal, after investigating, announced that they had concluded that a 
situation had not developed that could not be handled by the civil 
authorities, rather than the National Guard. 

In an effort to restore peace, the company caused five strike leaders 
to be cited for violating the injunctions. These men, H. S. Williams, 
State director of the TWUA, Silas Switzer, international representa- 
tive, W. H. Whited, president of the local union, Thelmer Hurst, and 
H. P. Wilder, were arrested, but they were released on bond, and the 
violence continued. 

On the night of May 26, strikers stoned the home of an employee 
near the plant. 

The strikers now began throwing eggs as well as rocks at the auto- 
mobiles of people entering the plant. Mr. William J. Barron was. 
one of the victims. I think he wants the company to buy him a new 
suit. Refer to pictures numbered 17, 18, and 19 to see some of these 
activities.”° | 

No. 17 shows the car that got hit with a rock; 18, a car with the 
windshield hit with a rock; and 19 shows another car hit with rocks. 

One of the pickets’ tactics was to force cars coming to and leaving 
the plant to stop, and then to walk slowly from one side to the other 
immediately in front of the car between the headlights, so that the 
driver could not move without hitting the picket. In one instance, 
a picket thus held up a car for more than 2 minutes—2 minutes and 
18 seconds, I think it was. By so holding up one car the pickets caused 
others to pile up behind the first. It was not unusual to take 30 
minutes for 20 cars to pass. In the meantime, massed pickets yelled 
and screamed threats and epithets at the occupants. See pictures of 
these activities, 10, 12,13,and 16. On picture 10, that is the particular 
case where the car was held up for more than 2 minutes; 12 shows 
the other cars being held up with strikers walking back and forth in 
front of them; 13 and 16 shove substantially the same thing. No. 16 
shows a great mass of pickets gathered around the automobile that 
they have stopped. 

Reaction to the strikers’ conduct is typified by the following edi- 
torial in the Knoxville Journal on May 27—after yesterday's editorial, 
I don’t think the committee will pay much attention to this editorial 
of the 27th, but nevertheless it seems to reflect the opinion of the people 
in the area pretty accurately. | 

Senator Humpurey. I want you to know that I was very grateful 
for the editorial. Generally I come to town without any notice. It is 
more publicity than I get at home. 

Senator Murray. What was the editorial yesterday about ? 

Mr. Cootry. Explaining why the hearings—— | 

Mr. Iserman. The editorial was to the effect that if you gentlemen 
were going to investigate the civil rights of the strikers, you might 
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also investigate very thoroughly the civil rights of the people the 
strikers injured and rocked and stoned and dynamited, and turned 
their cars over, and threatened with death and bodily injury. 

Senator Murray. We are getting a pretty good record on that right 
now. . 

Senator Humpnurey. We will insist on getting a full and complete 
record. We want your editorial friend to know that is the exact pur- 
pose, that is what we are here for. We come to receive the testimony as 
put into the record, and we are grateful for the opportunity, and I 
want my position quite clear. I am not here to settle the dispute, not 
here to do anything more than to interrogate the people who have 
made themselves available as witnesses. 

So, I want to say to my friends of the Knoxville Journal, and other- 
wise, that we appreciate their solicitous attitude, and we are here to 
cooperate, and to aid the good name of the State of Tennessee and the 
good name of the United States. 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know whether the people in Tennessee ap- 
preciate your interest in them, or not. 

Senator Humpurey. May I say that they would not even have to 
have us down here if we did not have a law on the books that required 
a certain amount of surveillance. We have the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which I did not vote for. I voted to get it off the books. And the 
Congress of the United States officially designated a special Labor- 
Management Subcommittee to follow up on the operations of that act. 
And frankly, there is little or nothing that I would rather not do at 
this time than to take a trip. I prefer to be home figuring up excuses 
on how not to mow the lawn, rather than to be down 900 miles away 
from home. 

Mr. Iserman. The editorial reads as follows: 


STRIKE VIOLENCE Must STOP 


The outbreak of strike violence at the Morristown Enka plant ought to have 
been averted. If not foreseen, at least it might have been coped with had the 
law moved in with more determination at the outset. But things got out of hand 

uickly. 
: Not until midday of the second day was anybody arrested. And then only for 
violation of a court injunction restraining pickets from molesting workers and 
damaging company property. 

When rocks and eggs are thrown, cars are stove in and attempts are made to 
overturn them and a general melee occurs, it does not require any court order to 
act. That’s plain lawlessness and reason enough for the ordinary law-enforce- 
ment officers to get busy and at least attempt to restore order. 

That job was not attempted, from all available accounts, by the county. sheriff. 
He called on the State to move in. Apparently the highway patrol did a good job 
when it got there, and at the same time tried to be neutral. about the issues of the 
strike itself. r 

Subsequently the union went to court and filed a $500,000 lawsuit. That 
maneuver was one in the realm where the controversy belongs—not out in the 
open brawling with sticks and stones and eggs. 

It is years too late in the field of labor controversy for any resort to violence 
to be deemed necessary. There are ample means open to the parties to fight their 
battles before labor tribunals and in the courts. 

Governor Browning, we believe, was justified in using restraint rather than 
calling out the National Guard to quell the riot. But, if he finds it necessary 
before the trouble is over, doubtless he will find the sentiment of the general 
public is behind him. Nothing can be too drastic to stop this lawlessness if the 
extremity requires it. 
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On May 27, Commissioner of Labor James Lee Case came to Mor- 
ristown. He was the third member of the Governor’s cabinet to come 
here that week. 

Pa of the State highway patrol was withdrawn on May 27 and 

ay 28. , 

Ön the night of May 28, dynamite was exploded in the yard of a non- 
striking employee, and the garage of a second was damaged by 
another explosion. 

Senator HumPHReEY. Do you have any evidence as to who exploded 
this dynamite? 

Mr. Iserman. No, sir; I don’t know who exploded the dynamite. 

Senator Humpurey. You have no evidence? 

Mr. Iserman. No. 

Senator Humpurey. So that may be irrelevant, insofar as the strike 
is concerned. l 

Mr. Iserman. It seems awfully odd, Senator, that it is only the 
houses of people who are working in the plant that get dynamited. 

And, also, it seems to stand to reason that people who don’t want 
them to work would plant the dynamite. 

Senator MURRAY. Vet, there have been cases in courts around the 
_ country that proved that the managements were responsible for dyna- 
miting cases, and they were responsible also for robbing banks in 
strikes, in order to create a reign of terror in the community. That 
was proven in court. 

Mr. Iserman. Are you suggesting that we did that here, Senator? 

Senator Murray. No; but I say it is possible, sometimes, that the 
dynamiting may come from the other side. 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. Well, it didn’t. It seems an odd thing, Senator 
that every time we do apprehend someone who has committed one o 
these atrocities, it turns out to be a striker. It seems odd that every 
time we apprehend or find somebody who has been damaged, it is 
somebody that is working. It stands to reason that all of the other 
acts of violence come about pretty much the same bath Every other 
case, every case in which we have been able to identify the man who 
threw the rock or who turned over the car, or did this, that, or the other 
thing, it turns out he was a striker. i 

Senator Murray. Those are all natural incidents to a strike, to a 
serious strike. 

Mr. Iserman. They are natural incidents, and it is only natural 
that the strikers should be the guilty people, and I think they are 
the guilty poe 

Senator Humpnurey. You would not accept circumstantial evidence 
such as this, as a judge, without even so much as someone having made 
some observance; would you? ` 

Mr. IsErMAN. There is no evidence here that would convict a man 
of having planted the dynamite. 

Senator Humrurey. This is more or less an expression of what you 
would call a generalized attitude in a situation such as this; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Iserman. Ordinarily, yes; when things of this kind happen, 
why, it is the strikers who cause it to happen. And ordinarily, in a 
situation of this kind, the man that it happens to is usually the man 
that is working. 
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Senator Humpurey. The Senator from Montana, Senator Murray, 
would indicate to you that from the records of the Civil Liberties 
Report of the La Follete Committee, which is possibly the most ex- 
tensive report ever accumulated on labor-management disturbances 
and other violations of civil liberties, that there was concrete evidence 
that this kind of foul play was not necessarily the result of action by 
strikers; that it had been resorted to by others. In no sense do I want 
my remarks to be interpreted as saying that anyone in particular 
involved in this is guilty of this particular explosion. I just think 
that this is what I call material that tries to weight a case. I think 
you ought to be more careful about that. 

Mr. Iserman. All I say here is this: that on the night of May 28 
dynamite was exploded in the yard of a nonstriking employee, and the 
garage of a second was damaged by another explosion. 

This is in a context of violent acts that we know were done by 
strikers. That is all I am saying. 

Senator Humpurey. Something else could have happened. Some- 
body could have had a fight. There are a hundred and one things 
that could have happened. I do not like that kind of evidence. 

Mr. IserMANn. We are not trying to convict any individual on it, 
Senator; but I dare say there is not a sensible man or woman in the 
audience who would not.hazard a pretty good idea as to why that 
dynamite was exploded and who exploded it. | 

Senator Humpurey. I refuse, as one person in public life, to con- 
vict people on circumstantial evidence. There are too many people 
rotting their life away in jail because the circumstantial evidence did 
not add up, and it never should carry weight unless it can be evaluated 
by observation and by adequate testimony. That is just my opinion. 

Mr. IserMan. We haven't filed any charges against anybody on this 
particular incident. 

Senator Murray. I want to agree with the Senator on that, because 
I have had some considerable experience in strike cases in my own 
State of Montana, where the dynamiting was done by hired detectives 
and gunmen who were brought into the State for the purpose of creat- 
ing a reign of terror, and to create the suspicion that the employees 
were responsible for it. In fact, they came in—some of them joined 
the union, even, and became active members of the union—and agi- 
tated for violence, and that was established in court. I went through 
that. 

So, I do not believe in this idea of presenting evidence merely to 
throw suspicion on the laboring people; if you cannot prove it, why, 
I do not think it is proper to insinuate that they are responsible for the 
dynamiting. l 

Mr. IsermAN. Iam not insinuating anything, Senator. Ifthe union 
thinks the shoe fits, they can wear it. I am saying that dynamite was 
exploded. And the wicked flee when no man pursueth. 

enator Humrpurey. It is for the law-enforcement people to appre- 
hend the culprit. Whoever is guilty should pay the penalty. I think 
that is the thing to do. 

Mr. IserMANn. I agree. 

Monday morning, May 29, about 60 State highway patrolmen re- 
turned to the plant area. A mob of about 200 strikers gathered at 
the entrance to the plant property. Picture 25 shows a part of the 
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crowd. As employees in their cars approached the plant, a truck pullet 
out from among the strikers’ cars parked by the highway and stopped 
in front of the employees’ cars. The strikers turned two cars over. 
You can see that in picture 26.7 The second one is hidden. Em- 
ployees in about 20 other cars avoided being turned over by turn- 
ing off the highway and driving across a field to the plant gates. 
That scene shows the employees coming across the field, trying to get 
away from the pickets. Some of the people out here may not have 
taken part in this, but from the sounds of merriment I guess they are 
glad it happened. 

General McReynolds and Sheriff Medlin witnessed this incident. 
I wish to show you a motion picture of the events of that morning. 
As you will see, the highway patrol was utterly unable to cope with the 
situation. You will remember that, all through the incident, there 
was a great deal of yelling. Our camera was not wired for sound. 

I would like to have permission to show this film 

Senator Humpurey. How do you come to have so many pictures? 
Was there regular photography all the way through, from the begin- 
ning of the strike? | 
r. Iserman. No; not from the beginning of the strike. Pretty 
much so. A few days after the strike happened, I thought that some- 
time we mee want to present this evidence of mass picketing, and 
what not. My first notion was that we might file an unfair-practice 
charge. It was just a matter of keeping a pictorial record of what 
went on at the entrance. 

I think we started the third or fourth day after the strike began, 
and didn’t take very many pictures; and then, as the tempo stepped 
up, we took more. | 

Is Mr. Bush here, or somebody to operate this machine? 

Senator Murray. I do not know. I think your testimony has been 
pretty strong. You have given us facts and figures here, and we have 
all of these pictures that you have submitted to us that show the violent 
acts that you have been testifying to. I do not see why we should 
spend 45 minutes looking at a moving picture. — : 

Mr. Isermax. Twenty minutes. E 

Senator Humpurey. There was some sort of tacit agreement in the 
committee that we would see these pictures. I feel that we might 
be under some complaint if we did not. 

Senator Murray. All right, go ahead with them. 

(At this point the motion picture was shown.) 

Mr. iserman. It was after this incident that Mr. Moritz and I ar- 
rived by car from Asheville. We learned shoftly after arriving that 
the Governor had ordered out the National Guard, presumably on 
account of the dynamiting the night before and on account of the 
incident that you have just witnessed. We kept the employees in 
the plant until the troops arrived. We will show you now motion pic- 
tures of their arrival. Unless the subcommittee would like to see it, 
we will pass it. 

Mr. Cootry. I have just suggested that I could go and see it to- 
morrow morning, myself. | 

Mr. IserMaN. We will be very glad to have you look at it, Mr. Cooley. 
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. Senator HumPHREY. Am I to understand here that, as you read your 
statement, that— 

It was after this incident that Mr. Moritz and I arrived by car from Ashe- 
ville. We learned shortly after arriving that the Governor had ordered out 
the National Guard. 
is this incident that we witnessed in the film part of the reason that 
the National Guard was ordered out ? 

Mr. IserMANn. General McReynolds was here and saw the things that 
went on in the film, and I don’t know whether that was the thing that 
decided him and the Governor, or not. 

Senator Humpnrer. What do you think this film proves? 

Mr. Iserman. It proves that several hundred strikers were at the 
entrance of the plant, and did turn over two cars, and probably would 
have turned over more if the cars had not fled across the field. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you make the same observation that I 
did: that, insofar as the supervisory, the clerical, and managerial cars 
going through, there was what I call some hght fantastic in front 
of the cars, but no evidence of violence; and, when an officer came near, 
that the car proceeded to go through? Is that correct? 

Mr. IsERMAN. Relatively so. Of course, there was a lot of yelling 
and insulting of the supervisors, and other salaried people. We think 
that our hourly-rate people have the same rights as supervisors and 
salaried people. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not deny that at all. I noticed many off- 
cers in the picture; in fact, almost as many officers in some mstances 
as there were other participants. What were these officers doing when 
the cars were being tipped over? 

Mr. Iserman. All I know is what I saw in the films. 

Senator Humpurery. That is all I know. Where were they? What 
were they doing? Who was arrested ? 

Mr. Iserman. You saw in one scene there that they were trying to 
hold the car up while the strikers on the other side were tipping it 
over. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are not in a weight-lifting contest. The 
job of an officer is not to see whether they can have a tug-of-war on 
an automobile. The job of an officer is to preserve law and order. 
What were these officers doing? Whom did they arrest? What did 
they do after the cars were turned over? There is a damage of prop- 
erty here. Was anybody taken in to jail? Was anybody served with 
any papers? | 

Mr. IserMAN. I think they were trying to handle it with kid gloves, 
and the kid gloves didn’t do much good. 

Senator Murray. Who gave them instructions to use kid gloves? I 
thought they were put out there for the purpose of preserving order. 

Mr. IseRmMAN. I suppose that everybody hoped that their mere 
presence would preserve law and order, but it didn’t. 

Senator HUMPHREY. It is my opinion that the officers, insofar as 
their general conduct was concerned, exercised a great deal of for- 
bearance and what I would call good, common sense. I noticed the 
way that they were walking around through the crowd. I noticed 
they were not being shoved around. I did not notice anything in the 
picture, which I watched as carefully as I could—any mass movement 
except on the one occasion where one employee’s car was stopped for 
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quite a little period of time. And I might say to one of my officer 
friends, all he would have needed to have sae was to have pushed him 
on through. I have seen that done again and again. 

I am not complaining, now, about the officers. I am complaining 
about the fact that, if this is the incident that necessitated the use of 
the National Guard, then we would have to have the National Guard 
out when Harvard plays Yale, because they throw the streetcars off 
the track. | 

Mr. Iserman. We should not assume that the Governor sent out the 
troops because of this one incident. If you will recall the information 
that I have tried to give you here, this was the culmination of a series 
of incidents involving throwing rocks at cars, and threatening em- 
ployees, and throwing eggs at people, including Mr. Barron, and all 
of these things were going on; and I don’t think that the patrol was 
able to cope with the situation. | | 

After looking at this film, myself, I thought that this was rather 
late for somebody to be on the scene to protect the folks who were 
coming to work and protect their property. 

Senator Humpurey. This was a policy question as to how far the 
patrol should have gone. I am not in position to judge that. I only 
say that there was no demonstration in the picture, and I looked at 
the picture and I never took my eyes off of the patrol attempting to 
hold back the crowd. I am saying there was apparently little or no 
attempt, so far as the picture displays—it was difficult to follow—oc- 
casions of the patrol attempting to stop the people that were trying to 
turn over the car. In other words, local law enforcement here was 
used in what I would call, as you say, a soft-gloved hand, and I am not 
opposed to that. As a matter of fact, I think that is good practice in 
labor-management disputes. But it just did not seem that this picture 
ee to me that the things were as bad as I had been led to 

leve. 

I do not condone this business of turning over automobiles, and I 
have had some experiences as law enforcement officer in rather a large 
city, and never had the experience of having my police officers being 
shoved around. In other words, when they were to protect property, 
they protected property. In this instance, I cannot see the justifica- 
tion for saying that the patrol was overwhelmed or that it was inca- 
pable of meeting what the demands of the situation were, because there 
was no evidence in the picture, unless the other 25 minutes will show 
the evidence—and I intend to see that, by the way, with Mr. Cooley— 
unless there was evidence from there on out that there was some kind 
of mass demonstration and rioting, because most of these people that I 
saw were on the other side of the road, they were over on the other side 
of the street and presumably on public property. 

Mr. Isrerman. They were a stone’s throw away. 

Senator Humrurey. I did not see any stones thrown in the picture. 
I will be very frank with you, I did not see any. 

Mr. Iserman. There were some thrown. 

Senator Humpurey. But not in that picture. - 

Mr. Isrerman. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Were there? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. I will take your word for it. I did not see 
it. Maybe it was the poor reception. 
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Mr. Iserman. We have affidavits of cars being hit, and able to 
identify that. 

Senator Humpnrey. What do you think ought to happen, when a 
law-enforcement officer, vested with the authority of the State, is 
standing alongside of a man that is throwing a stone at another person 
or at another piece of property ? | 

Mr. Iserman. It would depend upon whether the man was a striker 
= pice or private citizen, because they seem to have rights nobody 
else has. , 

Senator Humpnurey. Are you saying to the State of Tennessee that 
the law-enforcement officers of this State are on the side of the strikers 
and are not enforcing the law impartially? Are you intimating that 
the people who have taken an oath to enforce the law without fear or 
favor, are joining up on one side? I think these officers would do their 
job as they see their job to be done. 

2 IserĮman. Senator, I think this, if you want to know what I 
think. 

Senator Humrurey. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Istrman. There are 60 officers there, and there were 200 or 300 
pickets there. If the officers had started getting rough at that point, 
someone would have been very badly hurt. You remember what 
happened in the Republic Steel strike. You remember what happened 
in some of these other strike situations where an inadequate force of 
men attempted to stop an overwhelming number of pickets and strikers. 

Senator Humpurey. There is absolutely no more comparison be- 
tween this situation and the Republic Steel strike than between a 
Maypole dance and a mass riot. ‘There just is not. I am not going to 
be led off into this kind of a trap, because in the Republic Steel strike 
you had private detectives, you had a private gendarme of a company 
involved, and you had over a thousand people involved; and no man 
can tell me that 50 or 60 law-enforcement officers equipped with side- 
arms, with badges and with uniforms, with the authority of the State, 
are not capable of maintaining order with 200 people. You just can- 
not tell me that. 

Mr. Iserman. You asked me what I thought, and I told you, and 
I do not mean to argue with you. 

Senator Humpnurey. There is no argument, frankly. There just 
cannot be an argument when a city of half a million people can have 
500 law-enforcement officers to keep order in a city of 500,000 people, 
or a city like Washington with 1,400 law-enforcement officers to keep 
order in a city of over a million people. I just cannot believe that 50 
well-trained, fine, decent, strong people cannot maintain order where 
there does not seem to be any demonstration of violence except in the 
one instance of turning over a car, or two instances. 

Mr. IsermaNn. Did you think there was complete order in the pack- 
ing house strike in Minneapolis while, I think, you were mayor?. | 

Senator Humpurey. There was no packing house strike in Minne- 
apolis. May I say my record of law enforcement | 

Mr. Iserman. Wasn’t there a strike up there by some people who 
were violent, and their strike continued for quite a while? 

Senator Humrurey. That was in South St. Paul, and I want to say 
what the Governor did in that situation—a man of a different political 
party—he put the National Guard in, and he prevented any ingress 
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or egress on the part of anybody. He closed the entire plant down 
for all persons. No one was permitted in. And more than that, he 
immediately went ahead and negotiated a settlement, to his eternal 
credit. And I was one of the first to say that. My record as munie- 
ipal official was never to use the police in a strike except for the 
purpose of protecting property, and I can assure you that we had 
no violence. | 

Mr. Iserman. There was violence there. 

Senator Humrnrey. There was no violence. 

Mr. Iserman. The papers said there was. 

Senator Humpurery. Not in Minneapolis. It was in South St. 
Paul. And when the violence was brought to the attention of the 
Governor, he promptly acted. 

Mr. Is—ErRMAN. You may approve of depriving people of the right 
to work when they want to work | 

Senator Humpurey. That was my Republican Governor friend that 
did that, it was not my side. We had a strike. 

Mr. Iserman. I did’t know this was a political matter. 

Senator Humpurey. I said it was of a different political party. I 
spoke with respect to our Governor, and shall speak with respect to 
your Governor. You brouglit in my city. You brought in my own 
experience. And my experience of mass picketing was in the tele- 
phone strike. May I say that the mass picketing that you show in 
these pictures ord have looked like a telephone booth meeting com- 
pared to what I had within 60 feet of the city hall, as many as 500 
to 800 mass pickets on the streets. And we had no violence, we had 
no property damage; we had the police officers there to maintain 
ingress and egress. 

I got hold of the union representatives and the company represent- 
atives, and talked some sense to them, and told them that they had 
to abide by the law, and pleaded with them to abide by the law. And 
I am happy to say that they did, and I did not call for any help. We 
got the job done. | 

Mr. Isrrman. You had 500 police. 

Senator Humpnurey. In a eity of 550,000 people; I think we had a 
total of about 8 police on the job for 800 people. I speak with some 
feeling about this, because this is not unusual. I have been out there 
in the middle of the night ; and, in fact, I escorted the company officials 
from the city hall steps over to the company’s plant when they said 
they could not get through the line. I said, “You cannot get through 
from over here. You have to walk.” And I took them across. 

I am only saying that I saw nothing in that picture that proved 
anything beyond what could be controlled by normal law enforce- 
ment activities. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Isrrman. Did it impress you that they were being controlled by 
normal! law enforcement activities? 

Senator Humrpurey. Except for the incident of the turning over of 
the cars. Indeed I thought the law enforcement officers were to be 
commended, not to be criticized, for what they did in terms of good, 
sound judgment. But I say in that instance if there was real need 
for further extreme action, the action that should have taken place was 
the issuing of warrants of arrest, because no one has the right to turn 
over another man’s car, whether he is on strike or not on strike, and 
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if they do that, they should be properly taken under the surveillance 
of the law, unless it is a general community policy not to doit. That 
is up to the elected officials. ` I would not tell them what to do. 

Mr. Iserman. There just seems to be a difference of opinion be- 
tween you and Governor Browning. | 

Senator Humpurey. The Governor of this State is a very fine 
Governor, and I have nothing but good words to say in his behalf. 

Mr. Iserman. I think he ardared out the guard on the basis of the 
facts that you have just seen. 

Senator Humpurey. He ordered out the guard on the basis of what 
he was told were the facts. I think he did it that way. 

Mr. Isrerman. No, he was not here himself, but he did send three 
members of his cabinet to find out what the facts were. And I 
thought he was very careful before he acted. 

Mr. Suroyrer. I could not tell whether there was anyone in the 
cars when turned over, from the picture. Do you know? 

Mr. Iserman. One man in one car and six men in another car. 

Mr. Suroyer. At the time they were turned over? 

Mr. Iszerman. When they were turned over. 

Mr. Suroyer. Were they injured? 

Mr. Iserman. No. . 

Senator Humpurey. How did you ¢ome to have the movie camera 
set up that morning? 

Mr. Iserman. Because the pickets had been growing more and more 
violent and more and more numerous, and we wanted to get an accurate 
record of what was going on at the entrance to the plant. 

Senator Humpurey. Was this the first morning you had the camera 
to set up to take pictures? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know. 

Senator Humpurey. I noticed a while ago that there were.as many 
or more pickets in the still photos. 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know whether there were more, or not. 

Senator Humrurey. I did not head-count, but there seemed to be 
a sizable number of pickets, looking at the 15th of May, and the 8th of 
May pictures—every bit as large a number of pickets. 

Mr. Iserman. I think we got the movie camera on the day the 30 
cars were stoned as they came through the pickets. 

Senator Humpurey. Was that on the same day ? 

Mr. Iserman. No, it was previously. I don’t know whether it was 
the previous day, but 2 or 3 or 4 days, within that, 30 cars were stoned, 
and we got the movie camera down here to make a record of that 
kind of business. And we got the movie camera down here. What is 
here, they not only stoned the cars but also turned over two of them, 
and the others escaped being turned over by crossing the field. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask, Mr. Iserman, did you ever 
recommend against a back-to-work movement ? 

Mr. Iserman. Early, yes; up to the time that I left for Europe I 
recommended against. the starting of a back-to-work movement. I 
thought that, if the strike continued, we would eventually start a 
back-to-work movement if we could, but my very strong recommenda- 
tion up to the time I left was that we not start one now. I wanted 
particularly to have another meeting with the union to see if we could 
not break the deadlock before we tried it. I was not sure that we 
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would try it then. My recommendation was not to encourage people 
to come in. 

Senator Humpnrey. Why did you make that kind of a recom- 
mendation—not to have them ? | 

Mr. Iserman. I thought there was a good possibility they would 
get hurt, and one or two people around the plant would not be much 

etp to us. 

Senator Humpnurey. In other words, your experience has led you 
to believe that, from observation, a back-to-work movement following 
injunctions, following growing tehsion, does lead to the possibility 
of some injury; is that right? 

Mr. Iserman. I can’t speak from personal experience on that, Sen- 
ator. I have gotten injunctions twice before against the kind of 
business going on here, and in both of those instances the strike was 
over very promptly. 

Senator Humpurey. Were you not the attorney for the Chrysler 


cop 
r. IsErMAN. At what time? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Some years ago. 

Mr. Iserman. My firm has represented Chrysler since 1925. 

Senator Humpurey. Did your firm represent the Chrysler Corp. 
in this prolonged strike they just had? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Senator Humrpurey. Did they ever recommend a back-to-work 
movement ? 

Mr. Iserman. No. 

Senator Humrurey. They knew what the consequences would be, 
did they not? 

Mr. Iserman. Back-to-work movements are things that don’t very 
often succeed, Senator. The people have got to be fully persuaded 
that the company is fair, and they have to feel that the union made 
a mistake, or they will not come back to work. And I was not aware 
that there was such strong feeling in favor of coming back to work as 
there seems to have been, as I say, at the time I left for Paris. 

Senator Humpurey. The radio announcements of back-to-work 
had already started; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Iserman. No, Senator. I want you to get the sequence of events. 
I left here on Saturday, and that was the day that one man came and 
Lee to Mr. Dougherty and said that a group was coming in on 

onday. 

Senator HUMPHREY. I see. - 

Mr. Iserman. And on Monday they called me in New York from 
Morristown and told me that 21 people had come in at 7 o’clock. Later 
in the day, a few more came. 

Well, I think it was around noontime, I am not sure of the hour of 
the day, that I told Mr. Egerton, “As long as the thing has started, 
I think the company ought, to support it and put an announcement on 
the radio every hour.” À 

Senator Humpurey. You said in your statement it seemed that the 
workers’ entry into the plant was as peaceful as could be expected. 

Mr. Iserman. That is right. I understand there was not anything 
ee except a lot of booing and name-calling, and I thought that 
probably it would continue that way. I didn’t anticipate really that 
very many people would be coming back. 
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Senator Murray. Had the company issued advertisements in the 
paper in which they urged the workers to return to work? 

Mr. Iserman. No, Senator. 

Senator Murray. There had been no publicity of that kind? 

Mr. Iserman. Not one ad, not one letter, not one radio announcement. 
We didn’t know of the back-to-work movement until the man came to 
Mr. Dougherty and told him about it Saturday morning, and we were 
not too sure it would happen then. Asa matter of fact, I didn’t think 
it would. 

This was a spontaneous thing, completely spontaneous. I suppose 
these fellows that came back worked it up among themselves, but we 
had nothing at all to do with it. 

Weare now down to the afternoon of May 29. 

As the first contingent of troops arrived, the massed pickets did a 
great deal of yelling and booing. As later contingents grrived, there 
was less of this. 

On Monday, May 28, the company produced rayon for the first time 


since the strike started. 
I wish to read into the record the Knoxville Journal’s reaction to 
the Governor’s action in sending the troops: 


There will be general approval throughout the State of Governor Browning’s 
decision to send the National Guard to Morristown. The decision was reached 
after the tension of last week premised to burst into unprecedented violence unless 
the authority of the State was exerted. The reported dynamiting of the garage 
of one nonstriking worker was added to last week’s procedure of sewing tacks 
around the entrance of the Enka plant and the stoning of vehicles attempting 
to enter. 

There will doubtless be heard the not unusual charge that the State troops 
are on hand in the capacity of strikebreakers, but no sensible person will pay 
any attention to that. They are on hand to preserve human life, on both sides, 
and to preserve the right of men to work if they wish to do so—a right which 
is no less precious to most of us than the right to strike is to others. . 

The National Guard, to a large extent composed of World War II men, we 
are certain will acquit itself creditably in any circumstances which may arise, 
exerting itself to put down with no undue harshness any violence which may 
develop from either the striking or nonstriking groups. 


Another indication of public sentiment appears in the letter column 
of the Knoxville News-Sentinel, Edward Copenhaver answering a 
letter of Carl Holt, a striker said: 


EDITOR, THE NEWS-SENTINEL: Never have I read a more preposterous accumu- 
lation of writing than that of Mr. Carl Holt, of Morristown, appearing in the 
News-Sentinel Forum on Thursday. 

I, too, am a resident of Morristown and know the conditions which exist at 
. the Anka plant. I know that Mr. Holt is not justified in making the statements 

he has made. $ 

Mr. Holt says the civil liberties of the strikers have been violated. What are 
civil liberties? Is it a civil liberty to turn over cars and destroy private prop- 
erty? To intimidate, threaten, and terrorize people who desire to work? Since 
when is it a violation of civil rights to prevent the destruction of the private 
property of good American citizens? 

A real example of civil liberty is the right of an American citizen to work 
when and where he desires to work. But true to the style of the CIO, the people 
who desire to work at Enka are prevented and threatened. 

I am thankful we have men like Governor Browning and Sheriff Medlin—men 
who want peace and law enforcement, not the violence and un-Americanism of 
the misled strikers at Enka. 

EDWARD COPENHAVER, 
Route 3, Morristown. 
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While the National Guard remained, the scene in the immediate 
vicinity of the plant was relatively peaceful. 

Strikers still massed at the entrance to plant property and yelled 
insults at people going to and from the plant, but there was no 

_ violence there. 

On the night of May 30, a car full of strikers blocked the way of a 
car full of female employees while they were going home. The strik- 
ers threatened the employees, but a farmer who witnessed the incident 
rescued the girls. 

The Governor sent about half the National Guard men home on 
Wednesday, June 7. He sent the rest to the Morristown Armory. 
According to press reports, he did this on the assurance of Mr. H. 3 
Williams that there would be no more violence in the strike. Evidently 
Mr. Williams, unlike Mr. Switzer, did know there had been violence. 
After the trpops withdrew, pickets denied access to the plant to a truck 
bringing groceries to the plant. Employees leaving the plant were 

‘ subjected to increased heckling, to a firecracker barrage, and to threats 
by some 150 strikers who lined both sides of the highway at the union’s 
strike headquarters just outside of Morristown. 

Senator Humpurey. One farmer rescued the girls, did I understand 
you to say that? 

Mr. Iserman. He had a shotgun. 

Senator Murray. Who was the farmer ? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know what his name was. I could get it 
for you. | 

Senator Humpurey. I am glad you brought that out, because if one 
farmer with a shotgun can rescue a carload of employees, what do 
you think one deputy sheriff or trooper with a pistol could do? 

= Mr. Iserman. I don’t know. You might hit less people with a 
pistol than with a shotgun. 

Senator Humpurey. I think this is a pertinent question. Here is a 
LA Sear which may be gallant and heroic, which you cite. But I 
submit that if this was getting out of hand—if violence was coming 
up and things getting out of hand, and one farmer with a shotgun 
can rescue a carload of girls—how was it that 50 or 60 officers with 
200 or 300 pickets could not keep order ? 

Mr. Isrrman. I don’t know. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it is worth your looking into. 

Mr. Isrrman. I don’t run the National Guard and I don’t run the 
highway patrol, and I don’t know very much about law enforcement, 

.as a matter of fact. I never had much experience with criminal law. 

Senator Humpurey. You are being just too naive there. 

Mr. Iserman. I have only been in criminal court once in my life. 

Senator Humpurey. A good management attorney who has had to 
deal with strikes since 1945 with Chrysler and with lots of other big 
organizations where police have often been called in, and one who 
knew about the New York strike 

Mr. Iserman. What strike are you talking about? This is the only 
strike I was involved in, in which the strike was violent. If you 
think I have been involved in some others, I would like to know what 
they are. 

Senator Humpurey. I. said you witnessed some, you were telling 
about what happened in New York City. 
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Mr. Iserman. I saw the Stock Exchange strike, but I was not con- 
nected with it in any way. I thought the implication of what you 
said was that I had been party to or connected with strikes of violence 
before. I haven’t. 

Senator Humpurey. Not any implication at all. I say directly to 
you as an experienced labor-management attorney, you know plenty 
about the relationship of law-enforcement officers to labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

Mr. Iserman. Just what I have read. 

Senator Humpurey. That is good. 

Mr. Iserman. On the morning of June 8, plant guards picked up 
more than 18 pounds of roofing nails that had been strewn on the public 
highway leading from Morristown to the plant. Tires of 32 em- 
ployees’ cars were punctured. How the public made out, we do not 
know. Some of the State highway patrol cars were victims. 

There is a picture of the nails, if you are interested in it, 18 pounds 
picked up on the stretch of highway between the plant and town. 

Two other pictures, 41 and 45 in the book of pictures given to you, 
show that. 

On that same day, a striker at the building where the union dis- 
tributes groceries to its members threw a rock weighing more than 2 
pounds through the windshield of a car in which three employees 
were going home from work. Two of them were cut by ftying glass. 
That night another rock was thrown through a large plate-glass pic- 
ture window of another employee. 

Senator Murray. Was there ever any effort to discover who was 
responsible for these acts ? 

Mr. IsermMaAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Did they discover? | 

Mr. IsermMAN. We discovered one man who is involved. 

Senator Murray. What did he do? What was his act? 

Mr. Iserman. He used to be an employee. 

Senator Murray. What did he do? 

Mr. Iserman. He threw a rock through a windshield of a car. 

Senator Humpnurey. Did the company officials, or did you in their 
behalf, call upon the sheriff and the State patrol to rigidly enforce the 
law? Did you do that? | : 

Mr. Iserman. No, we didn’t make any particular overtures to peo- 
ple. I think they were out there, knew what was going on, and were 
doing their best, anyhow. 

Senator Humpurer. You went to the court, though, to get an 
injunction ? 

r. IseRMAN. Yes, that was as much as we in our private capacity 
could do. We are not the sheriff, and the State patrol were fully 
aware of what was going on. There was nothing we could add to what 
they already knew. We reported these incidents to them. 

enator Humpurey. I want to find out, did you—after all, I can 
understand the position of the sheriff in a community where he lives 
with the folks and where he recognizes that these people are not 
lawbreakers, as such, and are good citizens. He does not desire to 
have to crack down, so to speak. 

But I am also convinced that if sufficient complaint were made with 
the same vigor that the complaint was made in seeking an injunction, 
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that the law-enforcement officer would possibly feel a greater obli- 
gation. I just wondered whether there was any formal appeal on 
your part, and on the part of anyone else, to stop this sort of thing. 
I am not condoning this sort of thing. I think it is deplorable. But 
I just want to know what was done. I know that at home, in most 
communities if somebody has got a car parked across the street in a 
driveway, they call up the mayor and want to know why that car will 
not be removed. You get somebody out there to remove it. I know . 
that if somebody throws rocks at the neighbor’s house, believe me, the 
chief of police has some trouble on his hands. 

I want to know, What did you do? Did you go down to the sheriff 
and say, “This has got to stop”? Did the management go down there 
and say, “Sheriff, here are the examples, here are the rocks being 
thrown. When are you going to arrest these people ?” 

Mr. Iserman. Yes; we reported these incidents to the authorities, 
Senator, and I don’t know whether we showed them the particular 
rock or not, but that is about all we can do, is to tell the sheriff and 
the other officers what happens. I think it is up to them to use their 
judgment as to what they do about it. We wanted the law enforced. 

e said so time after time. 

Senator Humpurey. They apparently felt things were not out of 
hand. 

Mr. Iserman. Evidently. 

. Senator Humrurey. I would accept their judgment. 

Mr. Iserman. They had withdrawn the troops by that time. 

This is the rock that went through a windshield. 

Senator HUMPHREY. A sizable pellet. 

Mr. Iserman (making a gesture, as if throwing the rock). You 
jumped, you see; if you were going 40 miles an hour down the road, 
driving in a car, and had a plate-glass window that might fly out and 
cut you, you might jump more. Itisascary thing. That is a 2-pound 
rock. To have it come crashing through the windshield, going down 
the road and trying to drive, is not pleasant. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Of course, it is not. : 

Mr. Iserman. Let us not treat it so lightly. This is just a little 
2-pound rock. 

Senator Humpurey. The Senator from Minnesota is not treating 
this lightly at all. I am deeply distressed. I do not believe in law- 
lessness. I had a reputation for enforcing the law. I never had 
otherwise. "a 

Mr. Iserman. On the night of Wednesday, June 7, and the morning 
of June 8, the union announced on the radio that Chancellor Robert- 
sorg declared the injunction of May 24, 1950, to be “illegal and 
void. 

With Mr. Barron, I went to Sevierville, where we played a record- 
ing of this announcement. Chancelor Robertson already had written 
a letter to the union’s lawyers saying the injunction was 1n all respects 
legal. He gave to Mr. Barron a letter to the same effect. I will read 
these letters into the record, if I may. 

Senator Murray. They will be marked as exhibits and made a part 
of the record. | 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


JUNE 6, 1950. 
In re Enka Corp. v. CIO Textile Workers Union et al. 


Mr. Roy K. MURPHY, 
Attorney at Law, Morristown, Tenn. 


Deak Siz: Upon yesterday, you along with other counsel in the above cause 
prsented to me a copy of an injunction issued by the clerk and master in said 
cause. I was at that time under the impression I had not signed a fiat to the 
amended bill. Later Judge McCanless and Miss Drinnen came in, bringing the 
record with them. I did not examine the record until you gentlemen left. This 
record clearly shows I did sign the fiat under the amended bill. I then remem- 
bered quite clearly that Mr. Barron stated in open court that he would present 
the amended bill to the court for fiat. 

I am sorry that I did not remember this more clearly on yesterday, but such 
are the facts. Of course, counsel did not only hear the statement of Mr. Barron 
in court, but was appraised of the fact. You will remember you stated that you 
had had the record in your office. Upon fiat under amended bill the clerk and 
master was clearly right when she issued the injunction, and her action was in 
all things legal. 

Yours truly, 
BEN ROBERTSON, 


JUNE 7, 1950. 
In re Enka Corp v. CIO Textile Workers Union et al. 


Mr. WILLIAM J. BARRON, 
Attorney, Morristown, Tenn. 


DEAR Sim: I enclose herewith a copy of a letter I am sending today to Mr. Roy 
K. Murphy and to his associate counsel for the CIO Textile Workers’ Union. 

These lawyers’ statement that I told them the injunction of May 24, 1950, is 
illegal and invalid is not true. I have issued two injunctions in the American 
Enka Corp.’s suit against the Textile Workers’ Union, its officers, representatives 
and members. Both of these injunctions are legal and valid. A violation of 
either of them will subject the violators thereof to punishment for contempt 
of court. . 

Mr. Murphy and Mr. Cahoon, who were in court when you said you would file 
the amended bill under which I issued the injunction of May 24, 1950, and who 
are fully familiar with the record, should know very well that the injunction 
is in all respects legal and valid. 

Yours truly, 
BEN ROBERTSON, 

Mr. Iserman. The week before, Mr. Barron had been in Chancelor 
Robertson’s court on the union’s motion to dissolve the injunction. 
The union’s lawyers did not appear at the hearing. If they thought 
the injunction was invalid, that was the time for them to say so, not 
on the radio after a conference with the chancelor of which they 
gave no notice to Mr. Barron. 

The Governor withdrew the National Guard from Morristown 
Friday evening, June 10. Within 8 hours, there occurred the worst. 
outbreak of violence of the whole strike. 

Returning to the plant, where I sleep, after a late dinner, I saw about. 
25 cars parked near the plant entrance. That was unusual for that 
time of night. There were only a few people, including six pickets, in 
the vicinity of the cars. I thought this might mean trouble for em- 
ployees erne the plant at midnight, when a shift ended. I so ad- 
vised the sheriff, who was ill and who had retired. Employees coming 
to work for the shift beginning at midnight were not molested. They 
came in without any incidents. | 

But, after some of the outgoing employees had left the plant, a 
small truck and a passenger car pulled out from among the strikers” 
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cars and sped toward Morristown. Shortly thereafter I heard a great 
deal of yelling and a great bombardment down the road. With several 
others, I went in that direction and ran ahead of some cars that had 
stopped. Ahead of us, other cars were being bombarded with rocks 
hurled by men in weeds and underbrush in a depression alongside the 
right side of the highway. One of the cars that had stopped out of 
range of the rocks turned a spotlight on the scene. When the light 
hit them, a large number of men, it seemed to be possibly 75, scur- 
ried off to the right, ran up a hill and toward the plant where their 
cars were parked. 

The truck and passenger car that had pulled away from the strikers’ 
cars, according to a man who was a victim of this, had stopped abreast 
at a railway underpass about a quarter of a mile from the plant, block- 
ing the road. Strikers then bombarded the workers’ cars with rocks. 
The rocks weighed up to 10 pounds. 

I would like for you to take a look at some of these rocks. This is 
a piece of pavement, a handy missile. Then a bunch of these small 
ones. 

Senator Murray. How did you coHect these rocks? 

Mr. Iserwan. We went down and picked them up off of the road 
after the attack was over. 

eee Murray. You could tell those were the rocks that were 
used ? 

Mr. Iserman. They were the only rocks on the road, and they oc- 
curred right where the bombardment took place, Senator. They may 
have gotten up there by themselves some way. 

Senator Murray. You would not be very able to throw that very big 
rock very far. 

Mr. Iserman. With two hands you can give it a pretty good heist, 
yes, sir. It is only 10 pounds. 

Senator Murray. Is that all? 

Se Humpurey. Was this following when the National Guard 
eit! 

Mr. IserĮman. It was within 8 hours after the National Guard left. 

Senator HUMPHREY. So the evidence is that while the National 
Guard was on the job, as I heard you read a page or two back, there 
was the same heckling and same jeering and same number of pickets, 
but no violence ? 

Mr. Iserman. While the National Guard was at the plant, there was 
very little jeering and heckling, and very few pickets, very few strikers 
at the plant entrance. After the Guard left the plant and went to 
Morristown, there was more jeering and heckling and a few incidents. 
Within 8 hours after the guard left, this midnight assault on the cara- 
van that left the plant shortly after midnight took place. 

Senator HumrParReY. In other words, the presence of the guard 
a it was there, had the effect, as I understand, of subduing vio- 

ence? 

_ Mr. Istrman. I think it was effective. 

_Senator Humpurey. But immediately following the National 
Guard’s withdrawal, the effect of the presence of the National Guard 
was to precipitate an even greater act of violence, is that correct ? 

Mr. Isrrman. I would not say that. I would say as soon as they 
left, the strikers decided to renew the violence on an even greater scale. 
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Senator Humpurey. That is what I said. I mean that the pres- 
ence of the National Guard was an effective mechanism only so long 
as they were there in person; when they withdrew there was greater 
irritation. | 

Mr. Iserman. If the union didn’t want violence and didn’t want its 
members to have been able to engage in violence, then that is rather 
hard for me to understand why they pressed the Governor to with- 
draw the troops. If they did not want to engage in these acts of 
violence and lawlessness, there was no reason why they should object 
to the troops being here. But they tried very hard, and successfully, 
to get them withdrawn. 

Strikers turned over the first car back of the truck and threatened 
to set fire to gasoline and oil that ran out of it, and to burn it up, with 
the owner, Murray Bible, in it. 

Mr. Cootey. In the last two sentences, you have used the word 
“strikers” twice in describing who did this. Is this a case where you 
have determined who did it? Is there direct evidence? 

Mr. Iserman. We have evidence as to some of the participants in it; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. And they were in fact 

Mr. IsermMan. They are in fact strikers. 

Senator Murray. Have they been arrested ? 

Mr. Iserman. No; they have not been arrested yet. | 

Senator Murray. You have their names and know who they are? 

Mr. Iserman. We have their names. 

Senator Murray. You have not made any complaint? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes; we have made a complaint about it, and notified 
the authorities of the evidence we have. 

Senator Murray. The authorities refused to prosecute them? 

Mr. Iserman. No, sir; they have not refused to prosecute them. 
The investigation is still under way. We have still other names to 

et. | 
i Mr. Cootry. Did that investigation show that the identified people 
had actually committed these acts on the two cars in question ? 

Mr. Iserman. I beg pardon? 

Mr. Cootry. Did that show that the people arrested had in fact 
been the ones who committed the acts in question, or that they were 
merely there? 

Mr. IsermMan. I said nobody has been arrested yet. 

Mr. Coo.rey. The persons identified as having been on the scene— 
does the present state of the record show, if you know, whether they 
were in fact people who either threw rocks or in fact turned over the 
cars ¢ 

Mr. Iserman. We have evidence against certain people as partici- 
pants in this riot. Whether it is sufficient to convict all of them, I am 
not prepared to say. | 

Senator Murray. If they are positively identified, it seems to me, 
and you have proof of that, why, it would be a proper case for 
prosecution. 

Mr. Iserman. I think they are, Senator. I expect that they will 
be prosecuted. 

I think the case ought to be a very sound one before we make a 
charge about it. We have enough evidence to disqualify them for a 
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job; convicting them in a criminal court is a different thing. We want 
to be sure we have all of it. 

Senator Murray. What would be the difference in the proof? 

Mr. Isrerman. Because you have to prove the crime by the over- 
whelming weight of the evidence; and in order to disqualify a person 
from employment, it must be only by the preponderance of the 
evidence. 

Senator Murray. It seems to me that preventing a man from getting 
employment is quite as serious as prosecuting him for a crime. 

Mr. Iserman. You would have to amend the law, then. Criminal 
law is different from the civil law in that respect. 

Senator Murray. The civil law allows you the discretion of deter- 
mining for your own satisfaction whether the man is guilty or not? 
If you are satisfied yourself, why, that is all you need? 

Mr. Isrrman. The National Labor Relations Board can pass on it, 
if we fire someone for misconduct. If the misconduct is not saf- 
ficently grave to justify discharging him, the NLRB can order him 
reinstated. 

The car up there is the one that got turned over [indicating]. 

Senator Humpprey. When was that taken? 

Mr. IsermMan. Within 15 minutes after the attack ended. That is 
when we picked up the rocks. There were rocks all over the road, 
which is very unusual. Other parts of the road didn’t have rocks on 
them. 

Mr. Cooury. This is the one they threatened to set fire to—that is, 
to the gasoline and oil escaping ? 

Mr. IserMan. Yes, with the owner in it. They didn’t do it. 

Mr. Cootry. Were they prevented from that, or just didn’t? 

Mr. Iserman. Didn’t do it. 

The strikers smashed windows and windshields of 9 or 10 cars, and 
put large dents in these and others. Several occupants of the cars 
were hit with rocks; others were cut by flying glass, one seriously. 

Here are how some of the cars looked after the attack [showing 
pictures]. 

On Friday, June 9, Mrs. Virgil Readnour had come to the plant 
to apply for a job. As she entered, pickets threatened to burn her car 
if she went in. That night the car was stolen and burned. I don’t 
know who stole the car and burned it. I only know she was threatened. 

On Saturday, June 10, 11 strikers stopped an employee in Morris- 
town and threatened to burn his home and car if he continued work- 
ing. On the same day, strikers beat up a filling station attendant who 
planned to come to work at the plant. Strikers stopped a locomotive 
coming to the plant and stoned it. It finally got in and left with a 
shipment of rayon. ; | 

At 2:50 a. m. on Saturday, a dynamite charge was exploded at a 
home occupied by eight people, including two Enka employees, one 
of whom was Murray Bible whose car had been turned over on the 
night after the troops left Morristown. | 

This [showing picture] is the Readnour car after it had been 
burned.” They had taken the radio and heater out of it and whatever 
else was removable, and then set fire to it. The steering wheel is over 
there on the left, the glove compartment on the right. 


R The reference is to an enlarged photograph. not a part of the record. 
* See footnote 28. 
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` Senator Murray. Is there any proof as to who perpetrated that! 
` Mr. Isrrman. No, sir. That is what I just said. Al I know is that 
it got burned. 

Senato Murray. I do not see what relevancy it has. l 

Mr. IsermaN. I am not saying what weight you should give to this. 
I can’t tell you that. Evidently you don’t give much weight to it, 
but it happens in a context of events where only strikers, when we 
know who did it, are involved, and when only people who want to. 
work are the victims. That is the context, and if you don’t think 
it proves anything, why 

Senator Murray. My experience has been that it is a very simple 
thing for the management to hire people to do things like that. It 
has been proved hundreds of times in the United States. If you will 
look at the records that we have in the Senate—the La Follette com- 
mittee investigations—you will find that has been a common 
practice—— 

Mr. Iserman. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Murray. For the management to perpetrate crimes like 
that, and then have no proof that the employees had anything to do 
with it, and leave the public thinking that the employees are guilty. 

Mr. Iserman. There is a great deal of evidence that strikers have 
engaged in violence, strikers who are identified have engaged in 
violence, Senator, and there is no evidence whatsoever that anybody 
but strikers have engaged in violence. 

Senator Murray. All right, we will confine ourselves to the cases 
where you have proved that they have been engaged in violence and 
that you are able to prove it. I do not think it is necessary to go 
any further than that. 

r. IseERMAN. I understood the subcommittee wanted to know all 
of the facts. One fact is that the Readnour car got burned after she 
came in and applied for a job. 

_ Senator Murray. We are glad to have the facts, but the conclusions 
are a little different. 2 

Mr. Cootry. One thing that interests me—this locomotive business— 
was there any problem about the people running this locomotive 
crossing the picket line? Was it run, by the way, do you know, by 
members of a railway union ? 

Mr. IserMan. I assumed that the enginemen were organized. One 
of our men went down to investigate it. According to his report, 
the enginemen didn’t want to come in not because they didn’t want 
to cross a picket line but because they didn’t want to get hit with a 
rock. They did eventually come in across the picket line after a couple 
of special representatives of the Southern Railroad got there. 

Mr. Coorey. Then it did that under the guidance of its regular 
crew? There was no necessity for putting in a different crew, or 
anything of that sort? l 

r. Iserman. No; I don’t know of anybody else driving it. 

Mr. Cootey. You have now had just over 40 minutes longer than 
was taken by the union in its presentation. 

Senator Murray. We will go ahead and finish it. 

Mr. IsermMan. Although the charge exploded 20 feet or more from 
the Bible’s house, it broke all the glass in the front of the house and 
one window on the side of the house. It blew screens off the house. 
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and did damage inside the house. The blast blew glass in a bed 
where two small children were sleeping. Persons unknown, pre- 
sumably pickets, put sugar in the gas tank of the car Mr. Bible was 
using while his got repairéd, in an effort to ruin the enginé. 

You can see from the pictures ® the damage done at the Bible home. 
[Showing picture. ] 

The same night, another dynamite charge was exploded at the home 
of another nonstriking employee, Mr. Bloomer. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think this has any relationship to the 
© kind of testimony we heard this morning where two men were on 
the witness stand telling how they were beaten up and suffered personal 
injury? Do you think these incidents might have fanned these flames 
of tension and hate and distrust and animosity here? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know whether they did or not. All we do is 
run a rayon plant out there and try to get people to come in and work 
for us on fairly reasonable terms. Why people engage in all sorts of 
acts of violence, commit murder and mayhem, and all of the other 
crimes in the catalog, I don’t know. There are all sorts of reasons for 
their doing them. 

Senator Humpnrey. My question is placed to you just man to man, 
and in a friendly atmosphere. 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know why they do them. 

Senator Humpurey. I have been somewhat moved by the tragic 
conditions that are evident here, and it just seems to me that the whole 
purpose of the labor-management law has heen flaunted. Free 
collective bargaining for peaceful management relationships has not 
been realized at all in this situation, and there are two sets of testi- 
mony. This morning there was a great deal of emphasis upon kicking 
a man down an aisle 35 feet; another man being slugged in a dentist’s 
office. And this happened around Memorial Day. We have the picture 
of injunctions, two injunctions; and then the Nationa] Guard. And in 
_ the meantime, this personal injury on both sides. 

It seems to me somewhere along the line, men of reason, mature © 
men, would call a halt to this sort of thing and get back to what the 
purposes of the law are. The purpose of the law is to have free col- 
lective bargaining for the purposes of harmonious labor-management 
relationships. This goes far beyond the pale of the law. Two sides 
have been well presented, and it seems to me there are two sides to 
the story. 

I am not doubting that there is truth on both sides of the story. I 
am, as a citizen, distressed; and I realize that this has to be placed 
into the record. Somewhere along the line, there seems to be a 
pattern that is developing—injunctions, back-to-work, violence, 
mounting tension, National Guard, increased mounting tension, more 
violence—which indicates that the persons responsible for developing 
a sound pelicy have lost control completely—a complete lack of con- 
trol. And I am not talking about public officials. I am talking about 
union officials and management officials, who have not been able, 
somehow or other, to come to grips, to recognize there are human 
beings involved in this. 

It appears to me that some of the people in this room are members 
of the union; others are nonmembers, just citizens. I gather that this 


E: See footnote 28. 
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community has had a wonderful reputation for decent citizenry and 
patriotism and all of the good things of life; and all at once comes a 
dispute like this. All of the beastlike qualities creep out because 
of a set of circumstances; and this is the product of the failure either 
of the law to work, or the failure of the persons to be able to work 
within the context of the law. 

I cannot believe that young men out here and young women in this 
community would want to do the things that are being alleged as being 
done here. I cannot believe this would be the wish of the manage- 
ment. I know it is not. 

Mr. Iserman. It certainly is not. l 

Senator HumrarRerY. It has gotten out of hand; and if this com- 
mittee can do anything, maybe it can utter a word of hope and con- 
fidence that these things can stop, since National Guards and sheriffs 
and State troopers and injunctions never settle anything. They never 
have settled anything. AH they have been able to do is to preserve a 
modicum of order in a lawless community where lawlessness was 
evident. 

This is not a lawless community. This community has had a repu- 
tation for the finest things in life, and the people working in this 
plant are wonderful workers. 

Mr. Iserman. Fine people. 7 

Senator Humpurey. And management of this plant has a fine rep 
utation. What in the world has happened? Apparently what has 
happened is that by the man-made processes of legalism, things have 
gotten out of hand, the law we are operating under does not work in 
this situation. 

I appeal, I really do appeal to you and to Mr. Katz, and I appeal 
to the management and to the union out here, to come to grips with 
this thing. This is a deplorable, catastrophic situation. I am ter- 
ribly distressed to see this kind of thing go on. This is a break- 
down of all law and order. If this Taft-Hartley law, and the peo- 
ple that operate under it, is going to precipitate these kinds of condi- | 
tions, then surely a great case is being made for its repeal, because 
this does not make good sense. 

I do not think we have even had in the latter days of the Wagner 
Act anything that approximates this kind of lawlessness. And that 
act was criticized. 

I did not mean to give you a sermon. Rather than to listen to the 
tragedy of life, I think somewhere. along the line someone ought to 
express the hope for reasonable, mature people to come to grips with 
this thing, and not leave it to the Governor, because he cannot settle 
it and the sheriff cannot, but the people here can. 

Mr. Iserman. Don’t think for a minute that we are not the most 
anxious people in the world to get this situation over with. I can 
express my hopes and my wishes and those of the management to that 
effect. I understood that you people were interested in what has 
happened. 

Senator Humpnrey. We are interested in it. 

Mr. Iserman. And out of that, you might be able to legislate some 
way that will make these things work somewhat better than they have 
here. I think the thing was normal. It was just a regular disagree- 
ment between management and the union up to a point, and then the 
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violence started ; and that was, to my mind, about the only thing that 
was different, that makes this strike different from thousands and 
thousands of other strikes. I think we have to have the right to strike 
or we won't have free collective bargaining. 

Senator Humpurey. I agree 100 percent with that. 

Mr. IsermMan. I don’s think that the situation should develop where 
we should have the violence we had in this one. 

Senator Humpnrey. The pattern I want to emphasize is a historical 
pattern that has resulted in the same end product in practically every 
situation: Mounting tension, injunction, second injunction, law en- 
forcement officers present, increased violence, National Guard, in- 
creased violence. I can submit that that is as scientific a statement as if 
I were to say that water is H,O. Itis just the same thing. It happens 
again and again. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Iserman, you take the position, as I under- 
stand it, that this strike situation has gone so far that it is impossible 
now for you to consider resumption of negotiations with the union. 

Mr. Iserman. That is not on account of the strike, Senator Murray. 
It is on account of the Midwest Piping doctrine, which Mr. Katz says 
does not apply here, and which I am very sure does apply here. 

Senator Murray. What does the NLRB say? Have they not ruled 
that that case does not apply in this situation ? 

Mr. Isrrman. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Senator Murray. They have not ruled on this particular case, but 
have they not ruled in other cases? | 

Mr. Iserman. No, sir. The last time they ruled at all, which was 
last March, they ruled that it does apply. 
een Murray. You are in complete conflict with Mr. Katz on 

at. 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. I don’t think we are really in conflict. He has 
hopes. You see, Mr. Katz and his union would not suffer any if we 
made a mistake, because they would not be punished. We are the only 
ones who would be. 

Senator Humpurey. How would you be punished ? 

Mr. Iserman. By an order of the NLRB. 

Senator Humpurey. What kind of a fine would that be? 

Mr. Isrrman. If the AFL refused to send its people back to work 
it would involve our paying back pay, because we would have engaged 
in an unfair strike as to that union. 

Senator Humpurey. You feel that the risk involved is not sufficient- 
ly great or important so that you want to take this chance, despite the 
fact that there seems to be some informal understanding, some in- 
formal report, that the officers of the National Labor Relations Board 
and even general counsel himself, has said that he did not feel that it 
would apply this Midwest Piping case? 

Mr. Isrerman. I am coming to that part of my testimony. I talked 
to Mr. Denham also. I read back to Mr. Katz what Mr. Denham said 
to me, and Mr. Katz agreed that what M'r. Denham had said to me was 
what he had said to Mr. Katz. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed with your evidence. : 

Mr. Isrerman. This, so far as I have heard it to date, is the story of 
how strikers have interfered with the civil rights of workers to go 
peaceably to and from their jobs. 
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Employees at work: I think the subcommittee will be interested in 
the number of people who have come to work since May 22. Yester- 
day, there were 425 people actually on the job on the four shifts. 

Senator Humpurey. Are these hourly rate people? 

Mr. Iserman. These are hourly rate people. 

Mr. Coorgy. Isn’t this the set of figures you agreed to supply to us 
earlier ? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. Do you want me to send those figures to you or 
put them in now ? 

Mr. Cooter. I understood that what we asked for was somewhat 
more complete but would comprise everything you have here. 

Mr. Iserman. I can give that to you. 

Mr. Cootry. Fine. 

Mr. Isrrman. About half of these people, I believe, are new em- 
ployees. About half of them are old employees who have come back 
to work. The new employees include also 12 employees who formerly 
worked in Enka and quit and now have come back and have been 
rehired. There were 1/7 old employees who came back to work last 
Wednesday, 19 yesterday, and it has been going about that way each 
day, and each day we hire more new employees. It used to be we hired 
more new employees than those who came back to work, and now the 
old employees who are coming back exceed those that we are hiring 
new, because we haven’t advertised much for new people. 

In my statement, which was prepared for delivery yesterday, 
(Thursday), I said there were 425 people working today. I should 
have said there was 457 hourly rate people in the bargaining unit 
working today. 

That these people have been willing to come to work notwithstand- 
ing the violence, the threats of violence, the rocks, nails, and dynamite 
the strikers have used in order to dissuade them, speaks well for their 
courage and fortitude. That they have come to work in the face of 
all this speaks well, also, I think, of jobs at Enka. | 

On May 22, as I said, 21 people came in. The next day there were 
52. Despite the violence, a few more came in each day until, on May 
30, there were 81. On May 31, there were 125; on June 1, 162; on 
June 2, 206. June 3 and 4, Saturday and Sunday, no maintenance 

eople worked, but the number of productive people increased. On 
Monday, there were 227, 21 more than on Friday. On June 6, 261, 
an increase of 34; on June 7, 303, an increase of 42. On June 8, 331 
came in, and on June 9, 348. The next Monday, June 12, there were 
376; the next day, 395; and yesterday (Thursday), as I have said, 
425. About half of these are new employees; the other half old ones. 
Seventeen old employees came back to work day before yesterday, and 
19 yesterday. 

Today, we are spinning about one-half our capacity. 

The A. F. of L. comes in: American Enka has dealt with the 
ae Textile Workers, A. F. of L., at its Asheville plant for about 
10 years. 

While negotiations between the company and the UTW A were going. 
on in Morristown, representatives of the A. F. of L. frequently ap- 
peared and distributed literature. | 

Mr. Cooter. About when? 

Mr. Iserman. All through the negotiations, I would say particularly 
the last couple of months, April and March. 
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Judging from the fact that the A. F. of L. did not file a petition with 
the Labor Board, I assume that, up to then, at least, it was not making 
much headway. By April 18, however, the A. F. of L. union’s efforts 
appear to have been at least sufficiently annoying to the CIO to justify 
some of its members beating up Calvin Ray, an A. F. of L. organizer. 
There is some sort of lawsuit going on over that right now. — 

When I returned to Morristown after my “vacation,” Mr. Jones, the 
Federal Conciliator, called me and suggested another meeting with 
the union, this time in Atlanta, Ga., where there might be less tension 
and where, also, there might be fewer union members in attendance. 
In Morristown, large numbers of members attended the bargaining 
sessions, making it difficult for the union’s negotiators to move as freely 
as they might otherwise have done. We agreed to meet the union in 
Atlanta on Monday, June 5. 

After I had arranged this meeting, James Lee Case, commissioner of 
labor of the State of Tennessee, told me that Governor Browning was 
interested in bringing the parties back together. I told Commissioner 
Case of the meeting to be held in Atlanta, and said we would meet at 
any other time the Governor wished. The next day, Tuesday, May 30, 
Commissioner Case asked us to meet in Atlanta on Friday, June 2, 
and we agreed. A 
-~ On Wednesday, May 31, 1950, at about 3 p. m., we received a telegram 
from J. Joseph Jacobs, southern director of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America, A. F. of L., as follows: 

. The United Textile Workers of America, AFL requests that it be recognized 
as the collective bargaining agent for the employees of the American Enka Corp. 


at its Lowland plant in the appropriate unit established by the NLRB and that 
the company meet and bargain with it on wages and conditions of work. 


Mr. Heykoop, the plant manager, immediately answered as follows: 


_ I acknowledge receipt of your telegram asking us to recognize your union as 
collective bargaining agent of employees of our plant and to meet with your union 
and bargain with it. We have no knowledge or evidence that your union is 
entitled to represent our employees. We therefore must decline your request 
unless and until the National Labor Relations Board certifies your union as the 
representative of employees in a unit appropriate for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. 

Mr. Cooter. At that point, was it your opinion, with that telegram 
coming to you and that response from the employer, that it would 
have been impossible for the company to bargain in good faith with 
the textile workers? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes; I get into that in my statement later on. . | 

Mr. Ccorey. I want to tie it down. Obviously, from this point on, 
there are a number of developments affecting the matter of the likeli- 
hood that the A. F. of L. union represented more or less employees. 
Evidence began to collect. But your feeling is that, right at this 
point, the day this answer was sent, it would have been impossible 
to bargain in good faith? 

Mr. IsermaN. That was my opinion. 

Mr. Cooter. I am referring, when I say “good faith,” to the deci- 
‘sions indicating where it is done in good faith the employer is not 
thereby not rendered liable. 

Mr. Iserman. That is my opinion; yes. 

We immediately notified Commissioner Case of this development 
and told him that, in our opinion, the A. F. of L. union’s telegrams 
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precluded, for the time being, at least, any bargaining with the CIO 
union on the terms of a new contract. 

Under the Wagner Act, the Board held that an employer’s recog- 
nizing one of two contending unions constitutes assistance to that 
‘union in violation of section 8 (1) of the act, and that any contract 
resulting from such bargaining is invalid. 

Senator Humpurey. Going back to the paragraph before that, I 
wonder whether or not, after having notified Commissioner Case of 
the developments referred to and the A. F. of L. union’s telegram, 
where you said: 

In our opinion, the A. F. of L. union’s telegram precluded, for the time being, 
at least, any bargaining with the CIO union on the terms of a new contract— 
you are familiar with section 8 (d) of the Taft-Hartley Act? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. 

Senator Humeurey. And that section imposes certain duties upon 
employers; and it says that they shall become inapplicable upon an 
intervening certification of the Board under which the labor organiza- 
tion which is party to the contracts has been superseded or ceases 
to be representative of the employees, subject to the provisions and 
duties so imposed, shall not be construed: as requiring either party, 
and so forth. Is it not true, then, that there is a possibility that you 
are guilty of an unfair labor practice here by having precluded any 
further bargaining, since you Wave a duty under the law to continue 
to bargain until there is a certification? And the certification has 
not come out, as I understand it, even as yet. 

Mr. Iserman. The Board has held to the contrary as recently as 
last month, Senator. And I believe it isthe Crowley case. The Board 
held that the Midwest Piping doctrine still applies, notwithstanding 
this amendment of section 8 (d) of the Wagner Act. _- 

Senator Humpurey. But the Crowley case, is not based upon the 
fact that the union that is intervening has been able to demonstrate 
the 30 percent that it needs to have? 

Mr. IsErMAN. This union has done that. 

Senator Humpnrey. But it had not done that here at this point? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t think—no, I think that in the Crowley case 
there had been a mere demand. 

Senator Humrurey. You mean a mere demand from an cutside 
union ? . 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. I think that is also true in an earlier case 
decided after Taft-Hartley. 

Senator Humrurey. Would you say, then if that is the case—I 
shall not dispute your interpretation—would you say that that section 
of the Taft-Hartley law surely does a great deal to break up peaceful 
collective bargaining ? 

Mr. Iserman. Well, the Midwest Piping doctrine developed under 
the Wagner Act. And I am in agreement with Mr. Katz that it 
ought to be modified some way so as to permit people to bargain in 
good faith. 

Senator Humpnurey. You would suggest an appropriate amendment 
of the law, is that correct ? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. That is one of the recommendations I have in 
the back of my paper here, that Congress consider doing something 
about the Midwest Piping doctrine. 
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Serator Hcuwpnreeyr. You lawyers have a great time with these 
ruirgs, because there are so many rulings on these cases on the basi: 
of specific instances—it is just like the court itself, it never makes 2 
gereral ruling, but makes a ruling on the basis of particular circum. 
starces, which some people apply generally. Is it not true that the 
Midwest case just referred to has had many adaptations of it, a: 
Mr. Katz pointed out in his testimony this morning! Mr. Katz 
seems to disagree with you. _ oe 

Mr. Isrmwan. I think that Mr. Katz got his cue from Mr. Shroye1 
here. who says that he had the idea at one time or another that sectior 
& 1d) might have overruled the Midwest Piping case, but the Board 
has not ruled that way, and until it does we have to go by the Board’: 

gs. 

Senator Hcuwrurey. Maybe you ought to use this as a good 
example, to see whether or not you could get a new ruling. 

Mr. Isymwaw. I don't like to be the goat. There is nothing in the 
legislative record that I recall, indicating that Mr. Shroyer’s theory 
would stand up. 

Senator Huxwrnreyr. It is quite clear in the law. Many times the 
law is not clear. This law seems to be pretty clear. It says you are 
under obligation : it is a duty imposed. 

Mr. Isemwa~. The Board has held to the contrary. That is my 
trouble with it. 

Senator Murray. I would like to ask Mr. Shroyer if he under. 
stands the Board has ruled to the contrary? 

Mr. Sueorer Yes. That is all of the advice I have received from 
them. Right along. I have always thought that we overruled Mid- 
west Piping when we wrote section 8 (d). The Board has not sc 
mterpreted it. 

Senator Hcwrnrer. Has it had sufficient cases before it to make 
any new interpretation ? 

Mr. Sueorer. I am not as familiar with the cases that have come 
up as either of the gentlemen tnat have testified. I know that is thi 
Instruction to the regional offices. 

Mr. Coorey. Is it your impression that it is still in effect wher 
there is nothing but a naked demand? 

I think that is the middle ground of this controversy, where ther 
ts nothing on the part of the incoming union except a naked demanc 
that it be oni 

Mr. Surorer. Ever since, by case decision, they set up this 10-day 
rule. Say they did bargain within the 16 days, and at the end of tha 
or any time during that 10 days. the intervening union comes up witl 
3/) percent : vou have bargained at your peril. 

Senator Huwrneer. After that time? 

Mr. Isemwan. Before that time. 

Mr. Surorrer. You have made a mistake; you made a wrong guess 

Senator Hcwrnrey. Another good reason we ought to change th 
law. I think. 

Mr. Iseewaiw. I highly recommend that Congress take a harc 
look at the Midwest Piping doctrine. It has caught me in the middl 
several times. and it is a very tnpleasant position to be in with tw 
unions contending for that. I will tell you about the Enka plan 
last year. 
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Mr. Cootry. Although it may come a little bit out of order, one 
thing does interest me. Your position was that from the time of the 
demand for the ensuing 10 days, the examination period, you were in 
the middle; it was because of the mere existence of the demand you 
could not, even if you wanted to, bargain? 

Mr. Iserman. For at least 10 days. 

Mr. Cooter. And I understand it to be your implication, at least, 
that you would have liked to have been able to bargain during the 10 
days, had that been possible? 

Me. Isrrman. We would have. | 

Mr. Cootry. Will you explain to me why it was that you filed your 
petition on what was the eighth day? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes. Will you wait until I come to that? I have 
set it forth fully here. We have a chronological story, which will be 
clearer. 

This still is the rule under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The A. F. of L. union had 10 days after making its demand in which 
to file a petition. If we bargained with the CIO in the meantime, the 
A. F. of L. could file an unfair labor practice charge and hold up an 
election for years. 

We went to Atlanta. While we were there, Mr. Jacobs sent to Mr. 
Heykoop the following telegram: 

Through papers we are informed that in spite of our wire to you stating we 
represent the employees at the Lowland plant you are ignoring same. If you 
continue to meet and bargain with any other union you do so at your own risk 
in face of our notice that we represent these employees. If recognition is not 
given our union, it is our intention to implement this demand by filing our 


petition with the N. L. R. B. for certification as representative of the Enka 
employees at Lowland. 


Mr. Heykoop replied to the telegram as follows: 


We have your telegram saying what you intend to do. We are not interested 
in your threat. We shall be guided by what is right and lawful. Your action in 
demanding bargaining rights at our Lowland plant threatens to prolong the 
strike there indefinitely. If your union is as interested in the welfare of our em- 
ployees as it claims to be, it will withdraw its demands. If your action is 
promoted by the fact that the CIO took similar action against your union last 
year please remember that our employees, our community, and our company, not 
the unions, are the chief sufferers by reason of your action. 

We waited all morning while the conciliators conferred with each 
other and with the CIO union’s representatives. After lunch we met 
with the conciliators and the union and stated our position. Mr. 
Katz and I discussed the legal aspects of the matter. When the CIO 
had intervened in the Asheville situation last year, I had had my 
office check the cases carefully and had concluded that we could not 
bargain with the A. F. of L. After we received the first telegram 
from the A. F. of L. at Lowland, I had my associates bring their ear- 
lier memorandum down to date. There were no later cases indicating 
that we could properly deal with the CIO. At lunch time, I called Mr. 
Denham and got Mr. Smith, Assistant General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, to ask him if there were any recent rulings on 
the rule in the Midwest Piping case that my people had not discovered. 
There were none. Mr. Smith, while refusing to advise me, indicated 
that in his view we could not properly bargain with the CIO union at 
that time. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, the Conciliation Service issued 
the following statement: 


On May 29 the Service extended an invitation to the company and the TWU- 
CIO to meet in Atlanta in bargaining conferences under its auspices. Late 
yesterday the Service learned that another union, the UTWA-AFL, informed 
the company that it represented the majority of workers in the unit and was 
entitled to bargaining rights. In view of this claim, the company representatives 
‘in Atlanta have taken the position at our meeting, that negotiations with the 
TWU-CIO would be fruitless, and possibly might involve the company in the 
commission of unfair labor practices in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Service is under a duty to afford its mediation facilities to employers 
and unions who recognize each others authority to bargain and who seek or need 
assistance in resolving the issues separating them. The authority to determine 
who has the representation rights is accorded, by statute, to another agency— 
‘the National Labor Relations Board. The Service has no authority to compel 
negotiations where the question of representation is involved, and any effort to 
do so by the Service would bring it into conflict with the responsibilities of an- 
other agency of the Government. 

In view of these circumstances, and with regret that any parties may have 
‘been inconvenienced by the trip to Atlanta and the desire of the Service to be 
of assistance, I find it necessary to adjourn the bargaining sessions we have 
called, subject to renewal when the situation is clarified. 


That night the company issued the following statement: 


. On the afternoon of Wednesday, May 31, 1950, we received from the United 
Textile Workers, an A. F. of L. union, a demand that we recognize it as the 
collective bargaining agent of our employees. 

The National Labor Relations Board has held repeatedly that in these circum- 
stances we would violate the National Labor Relations Act if we continue to 
recognize the CIO union and bargain with it. The Board also has held even 
if we reached a contract with the CIO union, the contract would be invalid. 

It may take weeks or even months for the National Labor Relations Board to 
hold an election. In the meantime, Federal law forbids us to bargain with 
either the CIO or the A. F. of L. union. 

The obvious thing for the CIO union to do is to send the employees who are 

still out back to work, until the Labor Board determines what union, if any, 
is entitled to represent our employees. 
' If the CIO union refuses to do this, we hope that the A. F. of L. union will 
‘be persuaded to withdraw its demand for recognition. If these unions are 
-as interested in the welfare of our employees as they claim to be, they cer- 
tainly will not keep the employees out on strike during the weeks or months 
‘that the law forbids us to deal with either of them. 


Mr. Egerton got in touch with Commissioner Case. I thought he 
might be able to persuade the A. F. of L. to withdraw its petition if 
the A. F. of L. was really serious about it. [Reading:] 


If both unions remain subborn, the only sensible thing is for those employees 
‘who are still on strike to return to work. We shall continue to replace those 
who do not return to work. 

The public is entitled to know that the same thing that now has happened at 
our Lowland plant happened last year at our Ashevill plant, only that time 
the position of the two unions was reversed. 

At the Asheville plant, the A. F. of L. union has represented our employees 
‘for years. When our contract there expired last year, the CIO demanded bar- 
‘gaining rights. We thereupon informed the A. F. of L. union that we could 
not recognize it or bargain with it until the Labor Board determined which 
union, if either, was entitled to represent the employees. Although the CIO 
union itself had petitioned the Labor Board for an election, it refused to 
consent to an election for nearly 2 months. The CIO union lost the election. 
But by its false claims that it represented the employees it made any bargain- 
ing with the A. F. of L. union impossible and unlawful for more than 4 months. 


Mr. Cootey. Was there a strike in progress at that time in that 
plant ? 
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Mr. Iserman. No, sir. [Reading :] 


When we refused to bargain with the A. F. of L. union last year, that’ 
union said about us all the harsh things the CIO is saying about us now. But 
our taking the same position with the CIO union this year that we took with | 
the A. F. of L. last year certainly shows that the CIO’s intemperate present 
asertions are pure nonsense, and vindicates our good faith in refusing to violate 
the law by bargaining with the CIO now. 

Last year, when we refused to bargain with the A. F. of L. because the CIO 
had demanded recognition, the A. F. of L. union had the good sense to permit. 
its members to continue to work while the Labor Board held its election. We. 
sincerely hope that the CIO will show equally good sense while the A. F. of L. 
does to the CIO the same thing that the CIO did to the A. F. of L. last year, 

Senator Humeurey. There is a different set of circumstances. 

Mr. IseErman. The law is the same. 

Senator Humpurey. The intervention of the CIO last year was dur- 
ing a time when there was not a strike. The intervention of the A. F. 
of L. is during the time of a strike. 

Mr. Iserman. We are trying to get them back to work. 

Senator Humpurey. I am not saying your statement was not clear 
and, may I say, persuasive. But it is not the same statement. 

Mr. Isrrman. And somewhat effective. 

Senator Humpurey. I will not dispute that. Would you say that 
this part of the Ilaw needs, if not clarification, at least development of 
the legislative history that will be a directive to the NLRB so that this 
situation will not happen again. Is that correct? 

Mr. IsermMan. I was mad asa wet hen at the Midwest Piping doctrine 
last year and this year. I heartily recommend that something be done 
about it either by Congress or by the Board. It requires more refining 
than it has received now. Where there is a bona fide dispute between 
two unions, the Board has got to settle that dispute, but I think also 
that there probably ought to be more of a showing of interest than 
. a mere demand that is effective for 10 days before the demander has 
to make any showing. I think that the people ought to be allowed to 
continue bargaining, at least until the intervening union files a peti- 
tion backed up with a sufficient showing to prove that it has something 
to go on. 

Saio Humpurey. That would be a moderate compromise, would 
it not? 

Mr. Iserman. That would be better than what we have got. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Mr. Coorey. Did these telegrams which you have just referred to 
constitute your only correspondence in dealing with the A. F. of L. 
union ? 

Mr. Isermavn. On this subject. We deal with it at the Asheville 
plant all of the time. 

Mr. Cootry. I am excluding that. At this plant, I mean. 

Mr. IsERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. Those were your exclusive contacts with them up to 
this point ? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes, sir. Mr. Cooley, I haven’t seen the A. F. of L. 
people except at lunch when they were at the Kingmyer Hotel bar- 
gaining. Isaw Mr. J acobs at the Board’s meeting in Knoxville. This 
is the only correspondence we have had with them.. 

Mr. Cootry. By contacts I mean telephone or personal conversa- 
tion, as well as otherwise. 
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Mr. IserĮman. Mr. Katz called me at my hotel in Atlanta Saturday, 
as I was leaving for the airport. He said he had talked to Mr. Den- 
ham and asked me to call Mr. Denham that afternoon. I did call Mr. 
Denham and explained the situation to him. He told me he had talked 
to Mr. Katz and had told Mr. Katz that he was “rather of the opinion 
that he would not entertain a charge against the company under sec- 
tion 8 (a) (5) of the act.” He said he was “not sure he would enter- 
tain an 8 (a) (1) case against the company if the A. F. of L. filed 
one.” Mr. Denham said that if Mr. Katz and I were sure that the 
A. F. of L. could not make a showing of interest, we might be able 
to go ahead and bargain, but that he could not say he would not enter- 
tain a charge without knowing what the A. F. of L. had done, and 
what it could show.. I told Mr. Denham that I did not know what 
showing the A. F. of L. could make. | 

‘I called Mr. Katz and I repeated that to Mr. Katz, and I under- 
stood from Mr. Katz that Mr. Denham had said about the same thing 
to him that he had said to me. 

Either the CIO union or the A. F. of L. union could have filed a 
petition with the Labor Board as soon as the A. F. of L. demanded 
recognition. Neither of these did so. Why the CIO did not file was 
obvious. Why the A. F. of L. did not file also was obvious: It wished 
to spend all the time it could signing up people who were dissatisfied 
with the strike. 

The time within which the A. F. of L. had to file would not expire 
until Saturday, June 10, when the Labor Board would be closed. 
Nothing could be done then until Monday, May 12, and there would 
be further delay after that. : 

By Wednesday, June 8, there were 331 PORE at work, and the 
number was increasing daily. About half of these were new employ- 
ees. It was reasonable to assume that few of them were particularly 
devoted to the CIO, through whose picket lines they had to come, ° 
and whose abuse and threats and violence they had to suffer. 

In these circumstances, the company decided itself to file with the 
Labor Board a petition for the determination of representatives of 
its employees. This it did, sending to both unions the following tele- 
gram: | : 

In order to avoid further delay in the determination of the representatives 
of our employees and to get our people back to work as promptly as possible, we 
are filing today with the National Labor Relations Board a petition for the 
determination of such representatives in the bargaining unit outlined in the 
contract that expired on March 28, 1950. We are asking the National Labor 
Relations Board to hold a meeting immediately. We call on both unions to 
attend such meeting and to consent to a prompt election. We urge both unions 
to send their members back to work immediately, pending the outcome of this 
proceeding. i 

The Labor Board called a meeting of both unions and the company 
in Knoxville on Monday, June 12. 

At that meeting, representatives of the Board, Mr. Joy and Mr. 
Lipsitz, asked the parties if they would waive a hearing and consent 
to an immediate election. 

` Mr. Cooter. Have we reached the point at which my previous ques- 
tion comes up? Are you through with your explanation of why you 
filed on June 8? 

Mr. IsERMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Cooter. Would you restate what that reason was in your own 
language? 

Mr. IserĮman. There were two reasons. As to the A. F. of L. peti- | 
tion no action could be taken on it at the earliest before Monday, and 
there might be further delay after that. There would be, because we 
would have to get up a list of names, and the Board would have to 
check them and there would be other delay. 

Mr. Coorer. Whereas, your petition required no showing. 

Mr. Iserman. Our petition itself required no showing, but the A. F. 
of L. petition still did require showing. Mr. Katz, I think it was, 
gave the impression that the A. F. of L. did not have to make a 
showing of interest, but it did have to, or the Board would dismiss 
its petition. The Board then could proceed under our petition, but 
whether we would have withdrawn it or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Cooter. Am I right about this: We are now at June 8. If the 
A. F. of L. petition is filed on or before the 10th, there will be some 
more delay because they had to make a showing, whereas if you file 
yours on June 8, you won’t have to make any showing? 

Mr.-Iserman. We could at least get the Board moving. 

Mr. Cootey. Yours might be more expeditious? 

Mr. Iserman. We did get them moving and they held a meeting in 
Knoxville on Monday. 

Mr. Cootey. Is it not also true that if the A. F. of L. fails to file 

by June 10, and you do not file, then there is no requirement for an 
= election at all; you could then return to your bargaining? 

Mr. Iserman. We could withdraw the petition. 

Mr. Cootey. All right, I agree. I am still somewhat confused b 
the expediting reason that you give. Sitting there on June 8 wit 
your petition in your hand, you are looking forward now. You say, 
if we file our petition today, there will be an election more quickly 
than if the A. F. of L. does come in before Saturday night. However, 
at the same time looking forward, if you don’t file the petition at 
all, and the A. F. of L. does not make it by the 10th, then there will 
be still less delay. | 

Mr. IsErMAN. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. That is, you could start bargaining Saturday night at 9 
o’clock when you know that the petition has not been filed. 

Mr. IsermMan. That is right. 

Mr. Cooter. You don’t feel any necessity for further statement as 
‘to your reason? Obviously I am a little confused. 

Mr. Iserman. I think you can judge from the results. If we had 
done nothing, there would have not been anything happening before 
the following Monday, By virtue of what we did, there was a meeting 
in Knoxville on Friday. 

Mr. Cooter. I don’t fully understand that. Is this a eau en on 
the facts: That had you not filed, and had the A. F. of L. felt that 
there was some doubt about having 30 percent, they might very well 
not have filed either? But since your filing made an election a likeli- 
hood, at least unless you chose to unfile, they could go ahead without 
taking any substantial risk on what showing they could make and 
file anyway, and hope to make the best of it in the time allotted to 
them for delay ? 
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Mr. Iserman. At Knoxville, Mr. Katz and I had lunch together, and 
I told him that if the A. F. of L. did not show a showing of interest, 
we probably would withdraw. There are no two ways about that. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope that when we resume our hearings in 
Washington, if we are to have any more, we will invite the A. F. of L. 
representative in for some statement. 

Senator Murray. I think that would be very proper. 

Mr. Cooter. I ought, at this point in the record, to introduce an 
exhibit on this point. I talked personally to Mr. Jacobs of the A. F. 
of L. on the phone sometime before the hearings were held, and 
asked him to appear. He advised me that he could not because of a 
convention that he had to attend, nor could any of his assistants. Then 
I asked him to write a letter to me about it; and he did; and I have 
the letter which will be entered as an exhibit here.** 

Mr. Isermay. I think this is more important than the convention. 

Senator Humpurey. It was an executive board meeting followed 
by a convention. 

Mr. Cooter. Then the convention; yes. 

Mr. Iserman. This takes precedence over any convention. | 

Y Cootry. He declined on the grounds that he had other things 
to do. 

Senator Murray. I would like to ask if your company had any con- 
tacts whatever with the A. F. of L. people who were claiming that 
they had a sufficient number of employees to call for an election? 

Mr. Iserman. Just through these telegrams, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Senator Murray. Are you acquainted with Calvin Ray and Mr. 
Michael Kelly? 

Mr. Iserman. I am acquainted with Calvin Ray. He was presi- 
dent of the local union at Asheville when I bargained the contract 
down there a couple of years ago. I recognized him when he was 
over here trying to organize people here, but I only saw him at lunch 
in the Kingmyer Hotel: I did not have any conversation with him. 

Senator Murray. They seemed to have a list of the employees, and 
were sending out postal cards, as I understand it, to the employees of - 
your plant. We were wondering where they got this list. 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know of their having a list, Senator. This 
morning, when Mr. Katz mentioned it, is the first I have heard of it. 
If they have a list, they must have come by it wrongfully, somehow 
or another. : | 

Senator Murray. But you never discussed the matter with them or 
gave them any information? 

Mr. Iserman. No, sir; not any. 

Mr. Cooter. Your last statement is that you don’t know of an 
means, that you don’t know yourself or of any other responsible off- 
cial of the company having had such contact with the A. F. of L.? 

Mr. Iserman. I know they would not do it. Sure as the dickens it 
would get them into trouble. 

Mr. Cooter. So far as you know, you have no knowledge that any 
of them did? 

Mr. Iserman. That is right. I am quite positive that nobody did. 
There were dealings between Mr. Edgerton at the Asheville plant, and 
the A. F. of L. people, when they concluded the contract there. 


81 The letter referred to is printed as appendix 13. 
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Mr. Coorey. Those are Asheville A. F. of L. people? 

Mr. Iserman. That is right. . 

The company said that it would waive a hearing and consent to an 
election under the rules and regulations of the Labor Board. Under 
these rules and regulations, strikers who have been replaced by new 
employees and those who, because of violence or threats of violence, 
have disqualified themselves for reinstatement, cannot vote. | 

I might say those people who have been engaged in violence could 
not vote under the Wagner Act. 

Senator Humrurey. That is, the strikers who are workers in the 
plant, are denied the right to vote, and that is one of the fundamental 
changes between the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley. 

Mr. Iserman. I approve of it, Senator. It seems wrong to me to 
allow people who will not be employees to select the bargaining agents 
of people who will be employees. If a man has been replaced and 
not entitled to a job, I don’t know why he should have the right to 
vote to choose the bargaining agent of people who would be working 
there. It would be like letting the citizens of Tennessee elect the offi- 
cials of Minnesota. 

Senator Humpurey. That would be all right. I see what you mean. 
I think it is one of the most controversial points. 

Mr. Iserman. It probably is. 

Senator Humpurey. There is a feeling on the part of some—I hap- 
pen to concur in that feeling—that an employee who may be engaged 
in a labor dispute is still an employee. But you have said that you 
would not want that right to strike to deny a man an opportunity to 
go back on his job or to deny a man the opportunity to participate in 
the selection of his representative. 

Mr. Isrerman. It is a question, Senator, as to where your sense of 
fairness leads you. And your sense of fairness leads you to think that 
a striker who is not entitled to go back to work, has been replaced, 
ought to be allowed to vote. My sense of fairness tells me that a man 
who is not going to go back to work and who is not going to be bar- 
gained for by the bargaining agent should not be allowed to vote. 

Senator Humpurey. My sense of fairness tells me that in a dispute 
such as this there ought not to be a back-to-work movement; they 
ought to settle the dispute. That isthe fundamental difference. This 
is Just honest difference of opinion. The last company with a big 
strike was the Chrysler Co. which took a tremendous licking in terms 
of income. I don’t suppose any company has ever suffered more in 
recent years; and the union suffered severely. The country suffered, 
too. ‘The distributors and salesmen suffered even more. Yet the 
Chrysler Co., despite honest differences of opinion over labor-manage- 
ment policy, decided that they were not going to deny people their 
rights as employees just because they were strikers. And General 
Motors has done the same thing. 

Mr. Iserman. We are not going to deny the people the right to their 
jobs because they struck. e have a different situation here from 
what developed in the General Motors and Chrysler strikes, in that 
the employees themselves wanted to come back to work, and the ques- 
tion is whether they should have a vote on who will be their bargaining 
agent, or should it be the people who won’t come back. 

Senator Humpurey. That is also a matter of management policy. I 
want to say it is quite apparent—at least it is my opinion, and that is 
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all it is worth—that any company that wishes to maintain an open 
door and in any way either overtly or covertly solicits employees to 
come back, will get a certain number of employees in the back-to-work 
movement, particularly if there are injunctions, or if at the picket line 
the National Guard has been brought in. I submit that any company, 
no matter how big or how small, that has a desire to have a back-to- 
work movement with the situation that I have outlined—injunctions, 
law-enforcement officers, National Guard—can have a back-to-work 
movement. : | l 

Mr. Iserman. We didn’t start this. There might have been an- 
other 2 weeks or a month, but we didn’t start this one. 

Senator Humpurey. We got off on this in discussing what you 
thought about the law itself—whether or not you thought there ought 
to be any change—and your point was that there ought not to be. 

Mr. Iserman. The CIO refused to consent to an election under 
these rules and regulations. Contrary to the law and to the Board’s 
rules, it insisted that strikers be allowed to vote regardless of whether 
or not they were entitled to come back to work. This meant that a 
large number of people who are not entitled to jobs could vote in an 
election to select a bargaining agent for those whom the bargaining 
agent will represent. That is like letting people who have moved out 
of Morristown come back on election day and elect officials for people 
who live here. The A. F. of L.’s position seemed to me to be ambig- 
uous, but it did insist that it wanted an election as soon as possible. 

Senator Humpurey. I have just been handed a note which says, “A 
man intends the natural consequence of his acts,” which is a legal 
maxim; and being a good attorney, I am sure you are familiar with 
this maxim. When hs company started its back-to-work movement, 
did not that, for all practical purposes, mean that the strike was to 
be broken, and that this talk about the A. F. of L. and everything else 
was a fringe issue? 

Mr. Isrrman. I don’t know on what evidence you base your state- 
ment that the company started a back-to-work movement. 

Senator HumpHrReEY. When it implemented the back-to-work move- 
ment, because there were 21 that came back on the first day according 
to your testimony. Then after that there were radio ads, and after 
that I think you concurred in the policy. 

Mr. IsermMan. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. Now, the company did not say, 
“Don’t come back to work, we are going to settle this with our bar- 
gaining unit.” But once there was a move—and we will accept it, 
that this move of 21 was spontaneous on the part of the 21—but fol- 
lowing that, there was a concerted move for back-to-work. Does it 
not follow then, that once that concerted movement for back-to-work 
has taken place, all of this talk about the intervention of the A. F. of L. 
and the desire to bargain with the union and all that just goes out the 
window because this is strictly a matter of—call it what you will— 
strikebreaking ? 

Mr. Iserman. Maybe you think that people ought to tie their hands 
when they have a strike and neither side should do anything. My 
own view is that if the risk of a strike is going to exist only for em- 
ployers, and if employees are not going to be subjected to any of the 
ee of striking, that there will be a great deal more striking than we 

ave now. | ae ni 
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Senator Humpurey. There is a great risk, the risk of loss of income. 
‘That is one great risk, tremendous risk. People earning $52 a week 
cannot afford long strikes. 

Mr. Iserman. They seem to be able to. 

Senator Humpurey. Apparently they are not able too well, because 
I saw some letters this morning where the bank was calling upon them 
to pay their loans—three letters, to veterans, by the way, too. 

Mr. Iserman. Many of the people who are working in the plant 
are veterans, most of them. 

Senator Humpnrey. They feel a sort of property right to their jobs, 
no doubt. | 

Mr. Iserman. As I have said, we have 452 people working. The 
plant normally employs 710. So I think those 452 have some rights 
also. 

Senator Humpnurey. Indeed they do. | 

Senator Murray. When people go out on strike, do they not have 
the expectation that negotiations will go on and that there is a possi- 
bility for them to come to a settlement without prolonged strike or 
without calling in the militia and all of that? 

Mr. Iserman. We have tried about 15 different days. since the strike 
occurred to settle the strike. We have bargained, Senator—I am 
sorry you missed that—we bergained with them a lot of times trying 
to settle the strike. l 

Senator Murray. But you never agreed on any of the basic ques- 
tions that are involved in the strike. 

Mr. Iserman. You can put it that way, or you can say that the 
union never agreed on any of the basic questions. We made our final 
offer at the time of the strike, and I suppose we could settle the strike 
by acceding to all of the union’s demands, instead of just 50 or so of 
them, but you can always settle a strike by giving in. 

Senator Humpurey. Or by the union giving up, you could settle 
it that way. 

Mr. Iserman. I had been hoping that was the way this one would 
be settled. 

Senator Humepnurey. That is what I would be afraid of; or maybe 
you could settle it by both sides giving up. 

Mr. Iserman. We gave up a very great deal in order to avoid a 
strike. You see, the union can ask for 77 cents an hour increase for 
each employee, and that demand does not cost the union a cent, but 
every cent we give costs us money, and it is easy to manufacture 
demands when it does not cost a cent, but very expensive to accede to 
demands when they get to be unreasonable. s 

Senator Humrurey. You did say in your testimony it is a tradi- 
tional American attitude—I would call it almost Connecticut hig- 
gling and jiggling—to ask for more than you can get, like selling an 
old horse, and you set the price up high, and you come down. The 
tradition of collective bargaining is just that, that the company may 
have its willingness of going along stated low, and the union undoubt- 
edly has got it high so what you try to do is to bring these two together. 
My pomt was that once a back-to-work movement starts, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the purpose of the Taft-Hartley law to promote peace- 
ful collective bargaining—free collective and peaceful, harmonious 
management relationship—ceases, because then you do not have the 
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bargaining unit itself in a position where it can bargain on relatively | 
equal terms with the employer. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know that that isso. There have been many 
times when since the back-to-work movement started when we would 
have been willing to settle with the union if they would have done 
what we considered was reasonable. We have not set out to bust this 
union. 

Senator Humrtirey. I accept your statement on that. 

Senator Murray. I understand that the first you knew of the back- 
to-work movement was when Mr. Green told you that there was a 
group of them going to come to the plant and seek employment. 

Mr. IsermMAn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Is Mr. Green now employed at the plant ? 

Mr. Iserman. Yes, sir; he came back the first day. 

Senator Murray. Could we have him here as a witness to tell us 
about that situation ? ` 

Mr. Iserman. We have no objection to his coming. 

Senator Murray. Would you notify him or request him to come 
here tonight? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t know where he is right now. He was work- 
ing yesterday on the 7 to 3: 30 shift. 

Benatar Murray. Could you have some of the officials at the plant 
management there to call him up? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t think he is working. I can find out if he is 
working. Your investigators I understand have visited him and 
have his story. 

Senator Humpnurey. We will have it for the record then. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Dunstan says he knows where to find him. 

Mr. Iserman. The CIO intimated that it might file unfair-labor- 
practice charges. If it does, the Labor Board is very unlikely to 
hold an election until after the unfair-practice case is disposed of. 
That may take a year or more. 

When the CIO refused to consent unconditionally to an election, I 
offered to waive a hearing and allow the Board to make its decision 
upon the record of the case in which it certified the CIO union in 1948. 
The facts now are about the same as then, except in one department. 
The CIO union refused to say whether or not this procedure was 
acceptable to it. 

Mr. Cootty. Which was certified in 1948? 

Mr. Iserman. In 1948 we had a hearing here in Morristown, and 
took all of the eveidence necessary to show what the bargaining unit 
should be. There was only one department on which there was any 
disagreement, and the CIO and us are in agreement on the entire 
bargaining unit. We were willing to let this case go to the Board 
on the record that was made in 1948; except for this one small depart- 
ment, there is no change in the facts. 

Mr. Joy then said the Board would proceed in the usual manner. 
Mr. Jacobs said he had filed with the Board’s office in Atlanta enough 
signatures to justify the Board’s proceeding with the case. There- 
upon, the meeting adjourned. | 

The CIO union, in its propaganda, seems to regard Iserman, not 
the matters over which the union struck, as the principal issue in 
this strike. 
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Unfortunately, unions, when unable to defend their own positions 
on the basis of fairness and reason, find it convenient to select some- 
one connected with the company as a whipping boy. I seem to be 
selected for the role in this instance, at least for the time being. 

The union likes to say that I referred to the people in the plant as 
“uncivilized” and “hillbillies.” This is not true. In negotiations, 
Mr. W. H. Whited, president of the local union, objected to including 
a clause providing that, in awarding back pay to an employee who 
had been laid off improperly, there would be deducted money he 
earned while off the job and money he would have earned if he had 
accepted other work the company offered him. I told Mr. Whited that 
under the legal systems of all civilized countries, people were required 
to mitigate their damages, even if they were injured, as by being 
laid off improperly, and that his views were contrary to every notion 
of fairness. Mr.Whited immediately claimed I had said the em- 
ployees were uncivilized, which I have not, and the union has joy- 
fully repeated this misstatement ever since. Incidentally, the union 
later accepted, in modified form, the clause to which Mr. Whited 
objected. We inserted the word “suitable” so it would be “other 
suitable work.” 

I never referred to the employees as “hillbillies.” One of the rea- 
sons we located here was because we liked the kind of le we found 
here. We deal with the same sort of people over in the Asheville 
region, and these people are just as fine as they are, and they are both 
fine people. | 

The union is trying to make its people believe that I engineered a 
deep, dark plot to break the union. Throughout the negotiations, my 
every effort, and every effort of the people associated with me in the 
bargaining, was to reach an agreement and to avoid a strike. When 
the A. F. of L. demanded recognition and interrupted the bargaining, 
I and my associates were angry and chagrined, particularly since the 
Governor as well as the Federal Conciliation se was interested 
in our meeting. 

We did not bust the union, nor try to. It busted itself, and it seems 
to be determined to keep on busting itself, first by keeping members 
out on strike in the face of a fair and reasonable offer by the company, 
and now by continuing the strike instead of following the ‘peaceful 
procedures the National Labor Relations Act provides for settling 
disputes over the representation of employees. 

Conclusion: I presume the subcommittee has been chiefly inter- 
ested in aspects of the bargaining and the strike that might call for 
some change in the National Labor Relations Act. 

I think one important thing is obvious. The union, representing 
employees of rayon manufacturers far removed from Lowland, seems 
to negotiate not on the basis of the needs and wishes of employees of 
American Enka, but with an eye chiefly to the effect of what it does 
here upon its interests elsewhere. In its negotiations, as in its propa- 
ganda, it seems to talk more about other companies than it does about 
Enka and Enka’s employees. | 

While I know the Senators here are personally opposed to any legis- 
lation limiting the monopolistic powers that labor unions have and 
exercise today, free of the penalties of the antitrust laws, I think the 
bargaining here, and particularly the fact that hundreds of people are 
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gladly working in our plant, both show that allowing great labor 
monopolies to control the bargaining in the plants of competing em- 
ployers does not necessarily promote sound labor relations and can 
be as bad for the unions’ members as for the country at large. 

Senator Humpurey. When you tell me what I am opposed to and 
what I am for, I think you and I ought to have a heart-to-heart talk,. 
because I am just opposed to monopoly on general principles, no mat- 
ter where it may be. I just do not approve of that statement. You 
said, “While I know.” You might say, “While I presume” or “While 
I am of the opinion,” but to say that “I know the Senators here are 
personally opposed to any legislation limiting the monopolistic powers. 
that labor unions have and exercise today,” I have never had a chance: 
to vote on anything like that, not once. 

Mr. Iserman. I withdraw the “know” and substitute “presume,” 
but you will remember that you and I had quite a conversation on this. 
when I appeared before your committee on the Robertson bill. 

Senator Humpurey. No; I should say I do not remember, because 
I was not on the committee that heard the Robertson bill. 

Mr. IsermAN. On one of the committees. No, no; it was when I 
was before—— : 

Senator Humpurey. The hearings on the Taft-Hartley on plan 12. 

Mr. Isprman. On plan 12. I appear down there so often. 

Senator Humpurey. That did not have so much to do with this and 
ou cannot find out what the Senator of Minnesota thinks in an 
our. Ihave many more thoughts than that. 

Mr. Isrrman. I will withdraw the “know” and say “I presume.” 

Senator Humpurey. I think we ought to say that. 

Mr. IsErmMaAn. I am sorry. 

Senator Humpurey. You need not be sorry. I realize that this is 
just like a labor-management dispute, we get. more definite as we go 
along, and I thought we ought to back up a little. 

Mr. Cootry. I understand from this statement that you consider 
that this union’s course of events in your dealings with this union, in 
this particular instance, has illustrated the monopolistic power of 
unions. | 

Mr. IsermMan. Yes; I think that this union has quite a substantial 
monopoly of labor in the rayon industry. The other union has only, 
I don’t know, two or three or four plants, and I think that it is unde- 
sirable to have that situation exist. It reduces competition among 
employers and gives the unions tremendous powers over the entire 
industry. I went into that very thoroughly in some of my other 
testimony, and I will be glad to submit a copy of that to anybody that 
will take the time to read. © 

Senator Humpurey. If you can get 425 employees back into a plant 
in a city the size of Morristown, Tenn., there is not any monopoly. 
A monopoly means what it says, the complete control over the avail- 
able sources of production, processing and distribution, but they do not 
have it here. There may be a monopoly in a closed shop, where there 
are just no other employees available anywhere else in any other part 
of the country, but apparently you have been able to get new em- 
ployees out to this plant, and there just is not any monopoly. I will 
give you an example of a monopoly—the telephone company. They 
have all of the telephones, and it does not make any difference what 
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else you want to do, you will use their telephone or you will not tele- 
phone. Here you do not have to use Textile Workers employees. You 
can go out and get someone who belongs to my lodge, the Elks, and 
get them out here to work, or the Fraternal Order of Eagles. It does 
not mean you have to belong to the Textile Workers to work in the 
ant. | 
j Mr. Iserman. These 452 workers are a very small dent in the mo- 
nopoly that the union has in the other plants. 
enator Humpurey. The point is that we are talking about a par- 
ticular situation. ` o. 

Mr. IserMAN. These recommendations are to apply, I understood 
from the chairman’s statement, that you were here on a national 
interest. 

Senator Humrurey. That is right, and I think the evidence in this 
community reveals that the CIO Textile Workers surely is not a mo- 
nopoly, because by the token of what you said, there is already a com- 
petitor, the A. F. of L. | 

Mr. Iserman. A small competitor. 

Senator Humpurey. It seems to be sufficiently strong to be able to 
get 30 percent or more of the workers right out here to demand an 
election. That is much bigger than any competitor of the aluminum 
or the telephone companies. 

Mr. Iserman. I think that the fact that the A. F. of L. did file last 
Friday a sufficient number of cards to justify its having an election 
shows that we were not wrong in refusing to bargain with the CIO 
after that demand was made upon us. It is the risk you have to take, 
and we guessed right, in view of the fact that the A. F. of L. did within 
the time allowed to it file and show its interest in the plant. 

a ieee You do not feel your guess had any effect upon that. 
result $ 

Mr. Iserman. No, we had to make up our minds in knowing the 
risk involved both ways. 

Mr. Cootry. Does this policy that you have been talking about. 
here—the evil consequences of the type of monopoly you speak of, 
which, as I understand, simply is that the CIO has most of the rayon. 
contracts with rayon producers—have anything to do with your 
conduct of this particular altercation ? 

Mr. Isrrman. No; and let me say that these conclusions I am sub- 
mitting to you are my own. 

Senator Murray. General conclusions. This case that we have here 
before us will have no effect on proving the CIO is a monopoly. 

Mr. Iserman. I thought it might. 

Senator Murray. You think that this case shows what a monopo- 
listic organization the CIO is? 

Mr. Iserman. I think it shows this, that where you have one inter- 
national union exercising bargaining powers throughout an entire in- 
dustry, that its having those powers and possibly refusing to come to 
an agreement here because of the negotiations it has coming up some 
place else, indicates that that is a thing that does not necessarily 
promote good labor relations, and can result in a strike such as we have- 
here. I strongly feel that the CIO refused to come to an agreement 
with us because it was afraid that it would set a pattern that would. 
plague it in negotiations with other companies. 

Senator Murray. That is just a surmise or feeling on your part. 
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Mr. Isrrman. That is a guess. 

Senator Murray. It is not proof. 

Mr. Iserman. That is right. That is my strong feeling. The 
union strongly denies it. | 

Senator Ae You would be bargaining with them if they 
had a monopoly. That is the fact. The fact that they have the di- 
vision between the A. F. of L. and CIO indicates there is no monopoly, 
believe me. 

Mr. Iserman. We were not able to get an injunction because of 
monopoly, because the union is exempt from antimonopoly laws. We 
were able to get the injunction because the union broke the law in 
other ways. : 

Senator Humpurey. You are evading the issue now. | 

Mr. IsErMaNn. The Department of Justice claims that the A. & P. 
has a monopoly but there are lots of competitors of the A. & P. all 
over the country. 

Senator Humpurey. The Department of Justice maintains some- 
thing else on the A. & P. It maintains restraint of trade. It main- 
tains A. & P. price discrimination. 

Mr. Iserman. Those are two other charges. 

Senator Humpurey. Those are the basic charges; because every- 
body with good sense knows there is not any monopoly in the grocery 
trade. It 1s impossible. But everbody with good sense knows that 
the A. & P. could, to have an advantage in the market. That is out of 
this case, but when you talk monopoly to the Senator from Minnesota, 
you will talk facts, because monopoly conditions are something with 
which I am rather familiar. 

Mr. IserMan. I think everybody knows that one of the charges 
against the A. & P. is that the acts it is engaged in tend to create 
monopoly, and that is a violation of the antitrust law. 

Senator Humenrey. But the A. & P. The fact is they are engaged 
in conspiracy or combination in restraint of trade. A monopoly is 
exactly what it says, and the Federal Trade Commission has all kinds 
of examples of what they call monopolistic conditions. 

Mr. Iserman. Another thing that our situation shows is that Con- 
gress might properly consider amending the Labor Board’s rule in 
the Midwest Piping case. Allowing a union to interrupt bargaining 
without just cause, as the CIO did in Asheville last year, and as it 
might have turned out the A. F. of L. was doing here this year, presents 
a problem worthy of close study. 

Another problem that this strike and thousands of others like it 
suggests is this: When a bona fide question concerning the representa- 
tion of employees exists, is there justification for a strike to force an 
employer to bargain with a particular union? It seems to me where 
you have a peaceful remedy available there ought to be some restraint 
on strikes that seek to evade those processes. 

Mr. Cootry. Yo do not suggest, do you, at the time this strike broke 
out there was any substantial indication that that was a fact? 

Mr. Iserman. Not at that time, Mr. Cooley, but when this did be- 
come a jurisdictional dispute, I think that the parties should have 
resorted to the Board and let the Board determine that dispute, in- 
stead of continuing the strike. I don’t know whether this strike is 
now an economic strike to enforce their demands or to force us to 
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bargain with them. The effort seems to have been chiefly lately to 
force us to bargain with it. 

Senator Humpurey. Up to now, you have had pretty convincin 
arguments, but let us not kid ourselves. The strikers have to go bac 
on the job in order to participate in that kind of election which means 
the end of the strike. Is it not right, under the existing conditions, 
that they have to go back onto the job? ; 

Mr. Iserman. That is right. 

Senator Humeurey. What you are talking about is whether or not 
a representation case ought to precipitate a strike. This was not a 
representation case that precipitated the strike. This was an economic 
strike, and later on the representation case becomes involved in it. 
Your suggestion that the solution to the case is to call off the strike 
and everybody go back to work is nothing more than a suggestion 
that you are willing to settle only if you win. 

Mr. Iserman. They can strike again. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Iserman, you know that is not sound. 

Mr. Iserman. You and I seem to disagree on most of these things. 

Congress passed the National Labor Relations Act in 1935 to provide 
a peaceful means of settling disputes over representation of employees. 
The whole purpose of the act was to prevent strikes and to substitute 
its orderly procedures for them. Where, as the TWUA is doing now, 
a union, instead of using those procedures, strikes to force an employer 
to recognize it as the Race ining agent of employees who may not 
wish it as their bargaining agent, might not Congress consider for- 
bidding the strike and requiring the union to use the peaceful proce- 
dure Congress has provided? I think so. 

Except for the violence during the strike, the bargaining and the 
strike itself have not been unusual. Employers and unions frequently 
disagree. If they were not free to disagree, collective bargaining could 
not exist. 

When they disagree, bitterness on one side or the other, sometimes 
both, frequently develops. The bitterness the CIO has shown toward 
the company during the current strike is not unlike that which unions 
ordinarily show in a long and costly strike. 

I think I can truthfully say that the comnany feels no bitterness 
toward the TWUA or toward its members. We think it made a great 
mistake. We think it is still making mistakes. We think our em- 
ployees have been misled. Some of them have been so badly misled as 
to engage in acts that they, as the decent citizens most of them are, 
will regret. But if, when this strike is over, we must sit down and 
bargain with the TWUA, we'll do it gladly. And most of those em- 

loyees now on strike who have not been replaced, we’d like to have 
eae at work. . 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for your indulgence and your 
patience. I would like.to put into the record the two telegrams that 
appear at the end of my statement. If there are any further questions, 
J will be delighted to answer them. 

Senator Humpurey. I would suggest that Mr. Iserman, as well as 
Mr. Katz, be permitted to place any other material that they would 
like into the record in order to supplement the material that they 
lave presented. For example. you may have some comments that you 
want to make pertaining to Mr. Katz’ argument this morning. If it 
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meets with the chairman’s approval, I suggest we keep the record 
open for a sufficient period of time to put in additional material. 

Mr. Is—RMAN. Shall we exchange what we submit? 

Senator Humrurey. All we need it is for our own purposes; is that 
not right? : 

Senator Murray. Yes. You may include your two telegrams in the 
record.” 

Mr. Cootry. The additional material referred to will appear in the 
record upon receipt.** There should be included here certain affidavits 
submitted on behalf of the company in lieu of further testimony by 
company witnesses. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOE Q. DOUGHERTY 


My name is Joe Q. Dougherty. I am the director of plant industrial relations 
for the American Enka Corp.’s Lowland plant, Lowland, Tenn. I have held this 
position since August 1947. Before that time I was with Scripto Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Bell Aircraft Plant, Marietta, Ga. With both of these companies I was 
director of industrial relations. I worked for the Government of the United 
States as Deputy Administrator for the OPA for eight southeastern States. 
Prior to that I was with the Savannah Machine & Foundry Co., shipbuilding 
division as superintendent of personnel. This company had 16 unions. 

I have heard the remarks made at this hearing by representatives of the com- 
pany, and I have read their statements. Roughly speaking, I can confirm the 
views and facts as set forth therein. However, it might be of value to this 
committee for me to state to them my contacts with the law-enforcement officers 
during the unfortunate series of events which have occurred over the recent 
‘weeks at our plant. 

The first contact was with Sheriff Robert Medlin on Thursday, May 11, when I 
called the sheriff and told him that the pickets were refusing Mr. L. A. Moritz and 
Mr. Iserman entrance to the plant and I would appreciate it if he would go out 
and see if he could get it straightened out. The sheriff talked to the pickets quite 
a while, and Mr. Moritz and Mr. Iserman finally were admitted to the plant. 

Subsequently during April and the early weeks of May on many occasions, I 
‘called our attorney, Mr. W. J. Barron in Morristown, Tenn., and informed him 
‘that the pickets were denying access to the plant to people such as salesmen and 
delivery trucks. I understand that Mr. Barron, in turn, contacted the sheriff. 

In May, One event, unconnected with law enforcement, occurred which is 
worthy of note. On Saturday morning, May 20, an hourly worker at the plant 
telephoned me and said that he wanted to come by and visit for a minute. He 
came up in front of my house about 10 minutes later and told me that he and 
some of the boys were coming back to work Monday morning. He said they 
‘were going to meet at the Oakes Motor Co. to come out. He said that he wanted 
me to know. I did not question him about this information but he and others 
did return to work on May 22. 

Subsequently, in late May and early June, I had many contacts with the sheriff 
and other law-enforcement officers. Some of these meetings were held in front 
of the guard office at the plant gate and some were held in the plant protection 
supervisor’s office, which is also located at the front gate. The meetings were 
‘with the highway patrol, the sheriff, General McReynolds of the State Guard, and 
Adjutant General Wallace of the State Guard. None of these gentlemen were 
present at all of the meetings. On behalf of the company, Mr. Kiser of the 
plant protection office, and on some occasions Mr. Heykoop, plant manager, Mr. 
Iserman, Mr. Barron, and perhaps others were also present. I can add nothing 
to the report of these meetings made by my associates. I can say, however, that 
our primary concern at all of these meetings was the protection of life and 
property, not only of the employees at work but of those on the picket line as well. 

Soon after the strike commenced on March 28, Mr. Iserman, myself, and other 
of the company representatives had some discussions with union officials which 
-are worthy of mention. 


32 The two telegrams referred to are printed as appendix 14. 
33 Appendix 15. 
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On March 28, 1950, about 2:45 to 3 p. m., Mr. Iserman called Mr. Switzer of 
the CIO, TWUA, and talked to him about arrangements for facilitating the entry 
for salaried workers and other people into the plant. I heard Mr. Iserman say 
(in response to a question which Mr. Iserman told me later was “will the com- 
pany get an injunction?”) “No, we don’t want to get an injunction as long as 
you behave yourselves on the picket line.” 

Shortly thereafter, Mr. Switzer talked to Mr. Barron and myself at the gate 
around the last of March or the first of April, requesting a list of employees who 
were to be permitted to enter, and I told him that I would look into this. I told 
him that we would not give him this list because the employees had identification 
cards and they had a right to come into the plant, anyway. 

As I stated earlier, I have had considerable background in the field of labor 
relations. Based on that experience I can say without reservations that the 
personnel practices and policies of this company as laid down by top manage- 
ment, and as administered at the plant level are fair and equitable. 


JOE Q. DOUGHERTY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. EGERTON 


My name is William A. Egerton; I am general attorney and director of in- 
dustrial relations for American Enka Corp. and I have been with this company 
since 1929 and have served in the capacity of general attorney up to the present. 

I have participated in most of the meetings which took place between the 
textile workers union and the company for the purpose of negotiating a contract 
between these parties. During the time these negotiations occurred, I was 
similarly occupied in negotiating the terms of a contract between the United 
Textile Workers of America—A. F. of L. and American Enka Corp. covering the 
employees at its Enka, North Carolina plant. The then current contract there 
was due to expire by its terms on December 5, 1949. Prior to its expiration, 
however, the Textile Workers Union-CIO filed a petition for an election in that 
plant, together with certain unfair practice charges. In a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of that union, the A. F. of L. union, the company, and the National 
Labor Relations Board, it was agreed to extend the terms of the then existing 
contract until such time as the matters in controversy could be determined. 

An election was held at the Enka plant on December 13 and December 14, 
1949, and the A. F. of L. won this election by a vote of 2,015 to 538. 

The National Labor Relations Board certified the A. F. of L. on February 
28, 1950. 

A conference was held with the A. F. of L. union on March 6, at which time 
it was agreed to commence contract negotiations on March 13. These negotia- 
tions continued from time to time and culminated in an agreement between 
the union and the company on May 26 of this year. 

I personally conducted all of the A. F. of L. negotiations and that is the 
reason why it was not possible for me to be present at all of the meetings 
between the CIO union and the company held here. And for that same reason, 
I was not able to be present at this plant continuously after the strike began 
here on March 28. 

During all the contract negotiations at both plants, it apepared that both 
unions were vitally interested in the progress being made by the other union 
in contract negotiations. And the company had a very strong suspicion that 
each was waiting for the other to make an agreement first. 

The company, as stated before, did make a 2-year agreement with the A. F. of L. 
union representing the employees at its Enka plant on May 26, 1950. The 
terms of that agreement were substantially the same as those offered by the 
company to the CIO union here during the contract negotiations with it. 

Because of the press of my duties in Enka, I did not come to the Lowland 
plant until June 5, when I met for the first time General McReynolds. As a re- 
sult of my conference with General McReynolds, I decided that it was advisable 
for me to talk with Governor Browning. I went to Nashville that night and 
on June 6, accompanied by Mr. W. J. Barron, attorney of Morristown, Tenn., and 
Mr. James Burke, a citizen of this community, I called upon the Governor. 
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I stated to him my belief that the withdrawal of the troops would result in 
further acts of violence and urged that they be not withdrawn. The Governor 
told me that he had the assurance of responsible union officials that there 
would be no more violence if the troops were withdrawn and he was considering 
the matter. After lunch, I was requested to return to the capitol and at that 
time I was informed by General McReynolds, who had also come to Nashville, 
that one-half the troops would be withdrawn as soon as he could return to 
Morristown and the other one-half stationed in the armory. General McRey- 
nolds stated that this action was at the direction of the Governor and was 
oceasioned by the assurance which he had received from Mr. H. S. Williams, 
State director of the CIO, that there would be no violence. Mr. Williams was 
present at the time the statement was made and I personally heard him verify 
these assurances to General McReynolds, as did J. L. Case, Commissioner of 
Labor for the State of Tennessee, who was also present. 

I returned to the Enka plant from Nashville and was advised by telephone 
that the troops retained at the armory were withdrawn on Friday, June 8, 
and as stated by Mr. Iserman, further acts of violence occurred on the evening 
of June 9. 

Mr. Iserman has given you a detailed account of all that transpired during 
he negotiations with the CIO union here and,.in the interest of time, I will 
not discuss those matters, other than to state that my recollections fully 
verify the matters that he has stated. 

There are many matters with which I am familiar that are more or less 
connected with the situation here and I am quite willing to answer any questions 
concerning them of which I have any recollections. 

WILLIAM A. EGERTON. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 16th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF JAN HEYKOOP 


My name is Jan Heykoop. I am at present plant manager of the Lowland 
plant of the America Enka Corp. Since 1928, before I took over this job, I was 
chief building engineer for the American Enka Corp. In this capacity I have 
been actively engaged since early 1946 in locating a site for this plan. After 
the site was selected I supervised the design and construction of all buildings, 
drainage works, and housing, etc. 

Upon substantial completion of this construction, I was appointed to manage. 
the plant and its operations. We started production on a small scale in this 
plant on February 19, 1948. As soon as the plant was fully completed and all 
machines were operating, consideration was given to the expansion of this plant 
with additional machines to increase production substantially. This plan was 
approved early this year by the board of directors and the execution of this plan 
was Started, but was interrupted by the strike before physical construction 
had begun. l 

I had no direct contact with the law-enforcement officers except in general 
meetings in which either Mr. Iserman, Mr. Dougherty, or other company repre- 
sentatives were present. Messrs. Iserman and Dougherty have given reports 
of these meetings accurately and I can add nothing to them. 

My main concern was to have law-enforcement officers present in the vicinity 
for the protection of our property and to guarantee free access to and exit 
from our plant for our employees at all times without fear of bodily harm or 
threats of same by pickets. I was, in this respect, also concerned about possible 
retaliation upon the pickets by the employees who were coming to the plant to 
work or leaving it to go home after work. 

Immediately after the strike started all material in process which could not 
be properly finished or protected was wasted to Cump or sewer, causing a very 
considerable loss to the company. Thereafter the tanks, machines, and other 
equipment were put in shape so that production could be started up on short 
notice in case the employees decided to return to work. 

Mr. Iserman or Mr. Dougherty have given details about the return of some of 
our employees to the plant on May 22. As soon as the number of people return- 
ing increased sufficiently, we proceeded to start production on a limited scale 
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in the chemical department as of May 26, 1950, at 11:33 which, in turn meant 
that the first spinning machines started production on May 29 at 2:10 p. m. 
Since then production has been increased as more employees returned to work 
and applicants for jobs were accepted, following the normal hiring procedure 
through out employment office and medical department. 

JAN HEYKOOP. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JOSEPH BARRON 


My name is William Joseph Barron. I am a licensed, practicing attorney at 
Morristown, Hamblen County, Tenn., and have been since June 26, 1929. 

More than 2 years ago I was employed as local counsel for American Enka 
Corp. by Mr. W. A. Egerton, general attorney for the corporation. 

At no time have I participated in or been requested to participate in or attend 
any of the conferences between the corporation and the union, and have not 
done so. 

On Tuesday, March 28, 1950, I was in Jonesboro attending a matter in the 
Washington County court. Upon returning to my office about 1:30 p. m. my 
secretary advised me that Mr. W. A. Egerton was very anxious to get in touch 
with me, and that I was to call him at the Kingmyer Hotel. I called Mr. Egerton, 
and he asked me to come immediately to the lobby of the hotel, which is about 
one block from my office. When I arrived in the lobby I saw Mr. Egerton, Mr. 
Leo Moritz, and Mr. Theodore Iserman standing near the desk. There were other 
persons milling around in the hotel lobby at the time, but I do not recall the 
names of any of them at this time. 

Mr. Egerton advised me that the bargaining session had broken up and that 
the union had struck the plant; that he was very busy with other matters, and 
that Mr. Iserman was returning to New York, and he wanted to ride out to the 
plant offices; that in view of the strike he would like to talk with me briefly before 
going home, which he intended to do very shortly. I rode in the car with Mr. 
Egerton, Mr. Moritz, and Mr. Iserman to the plant. 

A picket line had formed across the entrance and a large group of strikers was 
across the highway from the entrance. I recogn’zed Nilas Switzer, business 
agent; W. H. Whited, president of the local; and several others on or near the 
picket line. A tent and loud-speaker were across the highway and Someone was 
exhorting all employees to join the picket line. 

Except for a few uncomplimentary remarks from the pickets, our entrance to 
the plant was uneventful. 

Upon reaching the plant offices Mr. Egerton advised me that I should be avail- 
able at all times so that Mr. Heykoop, plant manager, Mr. Dougherty, plant 
director of industrial relations, or he could contact me by telephone. He stated 
that he did not know how long the strike would last; that the Federal conciliator 
was to call the company and union together for fur ther conferences; and that 
I was not to take any action in regard to any matter until after I discussed it 
with him by telephone. 

Mr. Iserman had been engaged in a telephone conversation with someone I 
understood to be H. S. Williams. Later I was asked to deliver a typed list to 
Silas Switzer or Willie Whited, on the picket line. I rode down to the entrance 
and called for these men, and they, together with a large group, congregated 
around the car and questioned the veracity of my statement that Mr. H. S. 
Williams had approved the list. I advised them to contact Mr. Williams as to 
the truth of my statement and returned to the plant. Shortly thereafter the 
statement was confirmed by Williams. I did not, as I now recall, examine the 
list which I delivered, but understood it was a list of classifications in the plant 
not involved in the strike. 

Mr. Egerton advised that he was anxious to return to North Carolina and if 
I had no objection he would go direct from the plant and I would be returned 
to my office by a local chauffeur. I returned to my office immediately. 

On Wednesday, March 29, I was called by Mr. Dougherty and informed that 
a truck carrying an interstate shipment, in transit when the union struck the 
plant, had been refused admittance to the plant. I contacted Silas Switzer, 
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business agent, and he stated he would attend to the matter and that all inter- 
state shipments in transit at the time of the strike would be permitted to enter 
and leave the plant without incident. 

‘On March 30, the pickets stopped the company mail truck which carried the 
interoffice mail from the company’s mail office to Lowland and refused it ad- 
mittance. On this occasion I again called Silas Switzer and he stated that from 
this point on the mail would have to be sent through the post office. He refused 
to advise the pickets to let the mail truck enter the plant. 

I was informed that local trucks making deliveries to the plant were refused 
admittance. In fact, some of the owners of these trucks discussed this matter 
with me. They disapproved of being denied the right to have their trucks 
admitted but stated they were afraid to let the trucks go through because of 
threatened damage to their vehicles and a boycott of their business. 

At various times I had calls from the plant about acts of the pickets, such as 
cursing, calling nonstriking employees vile and abusive names but took no definite 
action thereon. 

On April 18, 1950, my secretary made an appointment for Calvin Ray while 
I was out to lunch. When I returned Calvin Ray, whom I never seen before and 
have not seen since, and two other men whose names I do not recall were in my 
office. I have since learned that Mr. Ray is a member of the A. F. of L. It was 
explained to me that Mr. Ray had been assaulted, followed and threatened by 
certain persons, allegedly striking Enka employees. I advised Mr. Ray and 
these men that I was local counsel for American Enka and, therefore, could not 
represent him in any matter. I then advised Mr. W. A. Egerton of the incident 
and my actions in the premises. He told me I did the proper thing and in no 
event to take any part in any controversy between the A. F. of L. and CIO. 

On April 24 I was advised that L. A. Warrick and other pickets were demand- 
ing that each person crossing the picket line produce a pass before they were 
permitted to enter the plant. 

On May 11 I was called into a conference with Mr. Leo Moritz, Mr. Heykoop, 
and Mr. Iserman at the American Enka offices. Following this conference I was 
directed by Mr. W. A. Egerton to prepare an injunction bill for the company 
to be filed in the chancery court for Hamblen County, Tenn. This followed a 
general discussion of the incidents which had recently occurred and which were 
in my opinion sufficient to warrant petitioning the chancelor for an injunction 
against the union and its members. When the original bill had been prepared 
and properly verified, I followed the usual procedure and presented it to the 
chancelor at chambers in Sevierville and upon an examination thereof he granted 
the fiat directing the clerk and master to issue the injunction as prayed for in 
the bill without any modification. I returned to Morristown, filed the bill and 
assisted the clerk and master in preparing the injunction and an examination 
thereof will disclose that it follows the prayer of the bill in every detail. The 
sheriff’s office was called and the subpena to answer and the injunction were 
delivered to that office for service upon the defendants named in the original 
bill. 

At the same time and in the same bill, the court was asked to and did issue 
an order directing the union and its members to show cause why the number of 
pickets should not be limited because the pickets had been constantly increasing 
in ever-growing numbers at the plant entrance, so that access to the plant was 
virtually an impossibility and was an utter impossibility without coming to a 
complete stop at the picket line and the persons desiring to enter or leave the 
plant being subjected to assault, foul, vile, and abusive language and being 
threatened. 

The notice provided that the union and its officers, agents, and members would 
appear at 10 a. m. Wednesday, May 24, 1950. 

Practically every named defendant, including H. S. Williams, State director, 
Silas Switzer, international representative, Willie Whited, president of the local, 
Vernon C. Reynolds, the secretary, together with several members were present 
on May 24. The defendants were represented by Mr. Roy K. Murphy, Mr. Ed- 
ward Hurt, of Newport, and R. S. Cahoon. The court: heard the bill read, also 
the proposed amendment to the bill, which amendment the court for the purpose 
of that hearing treated as an affidavit. I advised the court, in the presence of 
the union and its attorneys, that the amended bill would be presented later as 
basis for a stronger injunction because of the conduct of the union since the filing 
of the original bill on May 12. The court also heard read the affidavits filed in 
the cause and examined the photographs which were also exhibits. After the 
answer of the union was read, the court found and held that the pickets should 
be limited to six and that they were to be at all times 10 feet apart. 
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Mr. Hurd, attorney for the defendant, and I prepared this order and submitted 
it to the chancelor for his signature. 

At this time there was a discussion between counsel for the union, and Mr. 
Hurd explained to R. S. Cahoon the procedure to follow in order to have the 
court hear a motion to dissolve the injunction. I have known Mr. Hurd for many 
years as an honorable man and lawyer and when he personally presented the 
question to me as to when the union could move the court to dissolve the injunc- 
tion I made a verbal agreement to return to Sevierville on Friday, June 2, 1950, 
at 10 a. m. so that the union could present its motion. I waived written notice, 
which is the usual procedure when counsel on each side have confidence in each 
other. 

I was present, as agreed, at 10 a. m. on Friday, June 2, but counsel for the union 
did not appear. 

When the chancelor granted the second fiat on May 24, Judge George Shepard 
of the second judicial circuit, Cliff McMahan, the clerk of the circuit court for 
Cocke County, and Fred Myers, assistant attorney general for the second judicial 
circuit, came into the chancelor’s chambers and asked permission to look at the 
photographs and exhibits. While they were examining these exhibits I presented 
the amended bill to the chancellor. Mr. Hurd was present in the room part of 
the time. After these parties left, George Allen, an attorney in Sevierville, was 
in the room and perhaps other attorneys when the chancelor signed the fiat for 
the second and more comprehensive injunction which does very little more than 
“spell out” what was in the first injunction. 

It will be noted that I am, as attorney, the affiant in the amended bill. I 
could and did make the affidavit because I had personal knowledge of the 
facts set out therein. I had seen the large aggregation at the entrance to the 
plant, heard their vile, vicious and abusive remarks, seen them stop cars and 
harass the occupants thereof. I personally talked with men and women who 
had been threatened. 

I was present in the municipal court when a striking employee was tried and 
convicted of committing an assault and battery upon a nonstriking employee. 

I was present when three persons testified under oath they heard this striking 
employee threaten the life of the nonstriking employee. 

I talked with nonstriking employees whose cars were damaged as they 
went through the aggregation of striking employees at the entrance to the plant 
and personally examined the damaged vehicles. 

As a law student and for 20 years as a member of the bar I have regarded 
any order of the court as final, conclusive, and binding until overruled or modi- 
fied. In my judgment as a member of the bar this injunction was then being 
violated. I have a basic respect for all citizens of the community in which I 
live. In concluding that the injunction was being violated by some of those 
persons I examined the facts with the utmost care. 

In order that there could be no mistake or misunderstanding of the times 
and provisions of the injunction I procured the second fiat. An examination of 
this injunction will disclose that there is little room for the most unlearned 
person to misunderstand or misinterpret its provisions. 

When the clerk and master issued the injunction on May 24 I took a copy and 
had 750 copies printed and gave them to the sheriff of Hamblen County to be 
used in serving the injunction upon the union, its agents, and the striking 
employees so that each one of them would be fully cognizant of its provisions 
and could not claim ignorance of its provisions. 

About 5:30 a. m., May 25, I received a call from the plant to the effect a large 
crowd of striking employees had gathered at the plant and by their talk, conduct, 
and actions it could be easily ascertained they were going to cause trouble. 
These calls continued at short intervals until after 8 o’clock. 

Throughout the remainder of the day I received numerous calls. 

This condition continued and grew worse day by day and shift change after 
shift change until the National Guard arrived upon the scene. 

On May 25 I prepared a petition for contempt, citing the union officials and 
certain members of the union for contempt of court for violating the injunction. 
These violations consisted, among other things, of assulting Paul Haun, stopping 
vehicles, entering or attempting to enter the plant or leaving or attempting to 
leave the plant. 

I prepared a petition for citing the union officials and certain members of the 
union for contempt of court for violating the injunction in molesting, interfering 
with, abusing, cursing, and committing assaults upon nonstriking employees. 
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I prepared a petition for citing the union officials and certain members of the 
union for contempt of court for violating the injunction by casting missiles at 
and into moving vehicles and threatening the occupants. 

In all, there has been filed six petitions, citing union officials and certain indi- 
vidual members for specific violations. 

These petitions were all supported by affidavits of individuals and photo- 
graphs of violations of the injunction. Five petitions were presented to the 
chancellor on May 25 and one on May 26, 1950. 

. The chancellor ordered an attachment to issue in each petition for the de- 
fendants named therein. The clerk and master issued the attachments and 
they were delivered to the office of the sheriff for execution. 

I received numerous calls from the plant to the effect there had been further 
violaticns but due to other matters, I was unable to prepare further petitions 
citing the union officials and individual strikers for violating the injunction. 
This can and may be done at any time in the near future. 

On Monday, May 29, I was called to the American Enka plant at Lowland 
to confer with Adjutant General Wallace, General McReynolds, of the National 
Guard, Mr. Sam Neal, State commissioner of safety, Capt. John Davis of the 
Tennessee Highway Patrcl, Sheriff Robert Medlin of Hamblen County, and Mr. 
Faust of the State attorney general’s office. It was asked for copies of the 
injunction which were examined. I was then asked to procure certified copies 
which I did. The union officials had insisted the injunction was not in force and 
effect and I assured the officers that it was valid and in full force and effect. 

After the guard arrived no violence at the plant or entrance was reported to 
me, but visitations to the homes of nonstriking employees by union members 
were reported. In each instance the individuals or their property was threatened. 

At the request of someone at the county jail, I went to my office and pre- 
pared three or four State warrants charging J. H. Ball, Silas Switzer, R. S. 
Cahoon, and L. A. Warrick with certain violations of the criminal code of 
Tennessee. The person calling stated that the sessions judge could not be located 
and gave that as his reason for making the request of me. I did not recognize 
the voice of the person who called. I ate my evening meal, then went to the 
jail and prepared the warrants and gave them to an officer or the jailer. The 
offices at the jail were full of local individuals, local officers, State highway 
patrolmen and National Guardmen. Immediately upon completion of the war- 
rants I felt without engaging anyone in conversation. 

I have assisted in the prosecution of those persons charged with violating the 
criminal statutes of this State in the preliminary hearings before the general 
sessions judge, except in one instance where I appeared in defense of a Mr. 
Dawson, charged with running into a picket with his automobile. Mr. H. C. 
Haynes, an attorney in Greeneville, called me long distance and asked me to 
defend this man. 

Tuesday, June 6, I was requested to go to Nashville for a conference with 
Governor Browning so that I might inform him as to the specific acts of violence 
against nonstriking employees and furnish him with affidavits in my possession 
in regard thereto. He removed the guard and stated he was doing so upon the 
assurance given him by union officials and especially H. S. Williams that there 
would be no further acts of violence. l 

Wednesday, June 7, the picket line was crowded, the highway jammed and 
I was advised of further acts of violence and the renewed spreading of roofing 
nails and tacks on the public highways. 

Thursday, June 8, prosecution of violations of the criminal statutes consumed 
the entire day. 

Friday, June 9, there were increasing acts of violence and threats. 

Friday evening I was at the plant, in conference with Mr. Theodore Iserman 
and his associate. Leaving the plant around 11:15 I had to drive through a field 
to avoid tacks and roofing nails on the pavement. A large crowd was then gather- 
ing at the plant entrance. As I proceeded to Morristown there were numerous 
cars going toward the plant. Shortly after midnight I received a call from the 
plant and was advised as to the overturning of one car and the stoning of 
several others. 

While there may be no connection, it was passing strange to me as a lawyer— 
always searching for the cause and effect of acts—that the concentrated acts of 
violence have always occurred after a union meeting has been announced and 
held. 

On June 6, 1950, I heard over the radio, a statement that Chancelor Ben 
Robertson had told the union attorneys that the injunction which I obtained was 
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illegal and void. This I knew was untrue. It was a reflection upon the court 
and upon me and cast a suspicion upon my actions. 

To correct this misstatement which had been obtained in my absence, Mr. 
Iserman and I took a recording of the broadcast to Chancelor Robertson who, 
in the meantime, had written a letter to the union attorneys advising them that 
the injunction of May 24, 1950, was legal. Chancelor Robertosn gave me a letter 
to the same effect. 

It is my well-considered opinion that a hearing of the entire cause by the court 
will determine the merits of the case. 

i W. J. BARRON. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this June 16, 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


Senator Murray. We will recess for an hour, until 9 o’clock. 
(At 8 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 9 p. m., the 
same day.) 


EVENING SESSION 


Senator Murray. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. Cooter. Mr. Kabler, will you come up, please ? 
Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
‘ Mr. Kaster. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN N. KABLER, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
. SYNTHETIC DIVISION, TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Cooter. Will you state your full name and your position with 
the union ? 

Mr. Kanter. John N. Kabler, assistant to the director, synthetic 
division, Textile Workers Union of America. I work out of the New 
York office, 99 University Place. My home is Roanoke. 

Senator Murray. That was my old stamping grounds about 52 
years ago. ) 

Mr. Kaster. Very well. 

Mr. Cootrey. Mr. Kabler, will you state what your connection was 
with the negotiations in this, leading up to and during this strike 
particularly with reference as to when you entered into the picture? 

Mr. Kaster. I was in the picture from the beginning. I led the 
union’s negotiators in most of the sessions that we had with company 
representatives in an effort to reach an agreement. 

Mr. Cootry. Can you give us an approximate starting date? 

Mr. Kager. February 13, I can give you all of the dates if you 
would care for them. 

Mr. Coorey. I don’t want any very greatly detailed dates, but to 
keep it more or less in line with the chronology we have already had. 
You just indicated you would go along in a general way. About what 
period are you talking about? That will keep it straight enough. 
I take it you heard Mr. Iserman’s testimony ? 

Mr. Kaster. That is right.. 
`= Mr. Cootey. Would you describe in your own words your view of 
that series of negotiations? 

Mr. Kager. Well, in submitting the union’s demands on January 
26, we submitted in detail a complete proposed work-load section of 
the agreement. In the meetings on the 13th and 14th of February, 
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we went through the proposed agreement from the start to the end. 
The company just asked questions, what we meant by different, 
proposals. | 

Later on we started back at the beginning and attempted to reach 
agreement. Of the 44 changes that the company stated they agreed 
to, many of them were insignificant changes, such as changing the 
designation of the local union from a local union that might be 
chartered by the Textile Workers Union of America, with accepting as 
members of the employees of the Lowland plant of America Enka, 
changing that to local union No. 1054. 

Any material change, Mr. Iserman representing the company would 
argue hours at a time over a single word. He insisted that the 
negotiations be only from 10 a. m. to 12 noon and from 2 p. m. to 4 
p.m. He spent more time in trying to convince the five members of 
the local union on the negotiating committee that the international 
union’s representatives were not interested in the welfare of the 729 
workers at the Lowlands plant, but they were more interested in doing 
something or building up something that they could use in future 
negotiations in the rayon industry. Other representatives of the 
company had very little to say. Mr. Moritz did not put in an appear- 
ance until during the last week preceding the strike. 

When we came to the workload section, the union’s proposal, 
Mr. Iserman said repeatedly, “We will pass that until we agree upon 
arbitration, then we will negotiate the details.” 

We repeatedly asked the company if they would not agree to our 
proposals to submit a counterproposal. They submitted no counter- 
proposal until March 23 or March 24, when they submitted their 
first counterproposal. 

During the negotiations up until then they stated that they were 
satisfied with the old agreement with a few changes in it, and those 
changes that they wanted were detrimental to the union. 

One significant change that they insisted upon in the present agree- 
ment, it states that on transfer from one job to another, that you get 
credit for your previous service. They wanted to change and you 
would get credit for your previous service, everybody except a helper 
going to a second-class craftsman. He would not get credit for previ- 
ous service. 

The week preceding the strike in discussing the workload section, 
I again made the statement that if we could agree upon reasonable 
arbitration, that we would accept the old workload section with a few 
changes, and I proceeded to read off the changes, and how we would 
want it changed. The company was not interested enough in the 
changes that we were proposing to make notation of them, and not 
until several weeks, it was the third meeting that was held after the 
strike, did they take the trouble to write down the changes that the 
union proposed in the old workload section of the agreement. 

It is true we have agreements with other plants, one of them an 
agreement with one company that operates three plants in the rayon 
industry ; on workload arbitration it reads as follows: 

When any grievance regarding a workload change should: remain unsettled 
and go to arbitration, the parties agree that such arbitrator shall preferably 
be a mutually accepted qualified industrial engineer. 
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This company at each of its three plants on a changed workload 
furnishes the union with copies of the proposed time standard show- 
ing the elements, the time allowed for each element, and the fatigue 
allowance. 

They then sit down with the union and negotiate on the application 
of the proposed job assignment. In our many years with this company 
we have not had to take a single workload grievance to arbitration. 
We have an agreement with another company at another plant. 

Mr. Cooter. If you know, is that experience you stated, as to this 
other company, parellel to the experience you had under the contract 
with the Enka company as to arbitration on workload ? 

Mr. Kaster. With the Enka company under the old agreement 
where you had to submit workload cases to the arbitration of not an 
industrial engineer, but a firm of industrial engineers, we knew that 
arbitration under those conditions would be such an expensive pro- 
cedure that the local union ‘could not afford, and had to forego, had 
write off any grievances that they might have had on workloads. 

Under the agreement with the American Enka Co., the company 
refused to give the union the workload data that they based their 
job assignment on. They only made it available, and in making it 
available, they would only agree to show it to the president of the 
local union in the company’s office. The president of the union, while 
he was a splendid boy, was not familiar with the technicalities sur- 
rounding workloads and only one time during the entire year did 
they allow the international representative of the union to see that 
workload data, and they consistently refused to agree to submit to 
the local union copies of their workload data upon which they proposed 
job assignments. Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Cooxey. Yes. 

Mr. Kaser. With one other company covering one plant we have 
a workload provision as follows: 

In the event that the union and the company disagree as to the reasonableness 
or correctness of the points standard, the union may within 30 days after the 
trial period make written demand for arbitration, giving the name and address 
of its arbitrator. The company will thereupon name its arbitrator in writing 
within 48 hours. The two arbitrators shall select a third, and if they are unable 
to agree within 72 hours of the appointment of the company arbitrator, either 
party may request Robert Breet, of the Wharton School of Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., to appoint an impartial time-study 
engineer to act as umpire. The decision of any two arbitrators shall be final 

We offered this section, a similar section to the company, and they 
refused it. They would have no part of it. 

Mr. Cootry. I understand from your statement that the arbitrator 
they did propose was one of their choice, or was he to be selected by 
some system ? 

Mr. Kaster. What they proposed, if the union and the company 
could not agree upon a reputable firm of industrial engineers to act 
as arbitrator, that the firm of Stephenson, Jordan & Harrison would 
be the arbitrator. If I may, the arbitration agreement for all of the 
disputes provided that if the company and the union were unable to 
agree upon an arbitrator, the American Arbitration Association would 
appoint the arbitrator and in our 12 months’ experience with the 
company and with that section of the agreement we were never able 
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to agree upon a single arbitrator. The American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation had to appoint each of the arbitrators. 

The thing that we insisted upon in this time study or this workload, 
which is not a revolutionary proposal, we have it in other contracts, 
one, that the company discuss with the union a proposed change before 
the change is put into effect, and agree upon the elements of the job; 
two, that the company furnish copies of all data upon which the job 
assignment is predicated to the union so that it can study and analyze 
the data. This stuff you cannot sit down at a table and in 30 minutes 
make an intelligent analysis of the proposal. It takes time. Three, 
that the arbitrator, the first proposal was that the arbitrator who 
would arbitrate other grievances would also arbitrate workload griev- 
ances or that the arbitrator for a workload grievance would be 
selected in the same manner that an arbitrator for any other grievance 
that might arise would be selected. 

Then during the negotiations we tried to reach agreement with the 
company and submitted names of individual industrial engineers, and 
not a single one of them was acceptable to the company. 

The conciliator of the United States Conciliation Service likewise 
suggested names of experienced time-study engineers. None of them 
was acceptable to the company. 

In the final hour before the strike dead line on March 28 Mr. Moritz, 
in going over the issues in dispute and stating the company’s final 
position, when he came to workload, he says, “The company last year 
was willing to stand a strike on this workload section and workload 
arbitrator; our position has not changed. We want the agreement as 
it is in the present agreement. We want the section as it is in the 
present agreement.” | 

Mr. Cootey. I take it we are now up to about the time of the strike. 
Do you want to go over any of the statements made as to events fol- 
lowing the strike ? 

Senator Murray. Before you go into that I would like to ask if you 
agreed upon any of the basic issues in the controversy between the 
union and the company ? 

Mr. Karrer. We agreed on some basic issues; yes, sir. But in 
most cases, in order to reach an agreement, the union was the one‘that 
had to back down. The company throughout the negotiations gave 
very little. They had a cooperative attitude all the way through, but 
they wanted to do the cooing, and they wanted the union to operate 
oa ii proposal and cut it down to their size, something that they 
liked. 

Mr. Coorer. I asked Mr. Iserman if he would provide me with a 
list of the issues with just a brief explanation of each, which he con- 
sidered the major issues which remained unresolved. Would you 
do the same thing for us, and send it in later? 

Mr. KABLFR. Sure 

Mr. Cootry. It would take too long to do it right now. 

Mr. Karrer. Yes. We did the same thing for the conciliator when 
he came back after the strike. 

In our effort to negotiate following the strike, but before we get 
to that, the night of the strike, March 28, I was sitting in the lobby 
of the Kingmyer Hotel. Mr. Iserman came in. He stopped. He 
says, “Well, now that they are on strike, how long do you think it will 
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last?” “The union is ready to settle right now; we will meet with you 
in the morning and work out a settlement.” He said, “Yeah,” he 
said, “How long do you think it will last?” “I don’t know, Mr. Iser- 
man. The union is now as it has always been willing to resolve the 
issues in dispute.” He says, “Well, you can mark this down,” he 
says, “I think that the minimum will be at least 4 months, and if the 
UTW files a petition, it will be at least 6 months.” 

Senator Humpurey. When was this statement ? 

Mr. Kaster. The night of March 28, 1950, in the Kingmyer Hotel. 

Senator Humpurey. Was it stated so that other people could hear 
it? 

Mr. Kaster. No. 

Senator Humpurey. Or identify it? 

Mr. Kasier. No; just between Mr. Iserman and myself. 

Mr. Cootry. Was there at that time, so far as you know, any seri- 
ous issue involving the UTW representation in the plant? | 

Mr. Kaser. Not that I know of. The UTW had had two or three 
people in Morristown from time to time, but the union at no time con- 
sidered it or them a threat. 

Senator HumMpurey. So that I am clear in my understanding of 
what you said a moment ago, you are speaking under oath? 

Mr. Kaser. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. It can be a very serious charge when one 
speaks under oath unless the words are measured carefully and are 
absolutely true. 

Mr. Kaster. That is right, I realize that. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to be perfectly clear in my own mind 
what was said. Do I understand you to say that Mr. Iserman said 
that the strike would possibly last 4 months? 

re Kaser. He asked me, “How long do you think it will last 
now 

Senator Humpurey. What did you say? 

Mr. Kazuer. I said, “I don’t know. We are willing to settle it right 
now, work out a settlement of it right now,” and he said, “Well, it is 
my opinion that if the UTW does not file a petition, it will last at 
least 4 months. If they file a petition, it will last for at least 6 months.” 

Senator Humpurey. Did he give you any reason why he thought 
it might last that long ? | : 

Mr. Kasier. I never asked him to. 

Mr. Surorer. Was this after negotiations had broken up and the 
strike already had been called ? 

Mr. Kaser. Yes, sir, it was the night of the 28th, March 28. 

Mr. Suroyer. It was after he had walked out of the bargaining 
conference ? , 

Mr. Kasrer. After he had walked out at 2 o’clock that afternoon, 
and negotiations broke off at about 1: 45 or 1:50 that afternoon. 

Mr. Suroyer. I want to ask another question. Were these bargain- 
ing conferences reduced to minutes? In other words, were minutes 
kept of the bargaining conferences ? 

Mr. Kasier. No, they were not. Different people kept notes, but 
there was no stenographic minutes made of the conferences. 

Mr. Suroyer. No agreed-to minutes by both parties ? 

Mr. Karrere. No agreed-to minutes by both parties, no, sir. 
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- Mr. Suroyer. Mr. Cooley, have you checked the minutes of either 
of the parties on the bargaining conferences ? 

Mr. Cootry. No. 

Mr. Suroyrer. Are they available to you; do you have minutes 
available? — 

Mr. Kanter. I don’t have minutes. I have notes that I made. 
They are not minutes. 

Mr. Surorer. I would like to ask the company representative if 
there were minutes of the bargaining conferences ? 

Mr. IsErmMan. We have fairly complete handwritten notes that one 
of our men wrote. 

Mr. Suroyer. Are they available? 

Mr. Iserman. I don’t havethem here. They areatthe plant. They 
are almost verbatim, but not quite. 

- Senator Murray. Will you furnish the committee with a transcript 
of those notes? | 

Mr. Iserman. We will have to have them copied, sir. If given 
time to do it, we can do it. 

Senator Murray. You may doso and send them to us in Washington. 

Mr. Iserman. All right, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You will furnish us—— 

Mr. Kanter. I will be glad to doso. ` 

Senator Humpnurey. With a transcript of your notes? 

Mr. Kanter. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. How were the negotiations progressing, let 
us say, up to about May 10? Were you bargaining during that period 
oftime? The strike started March 28. , 

Mr. Kasier. Commissioner Jones of the Conciliation Service called 
the parties together on April 18. In that conference nothing was 
accomplished. The parties stated their position, and, as I think I 
remember, Mr. Iserman said that afternoon that neither party had 
changed their position so their was no point in continuing the 
conference. | 

The next conference was on April 29. That conference originally 
was set for April 28, but Mr. Iserman was unable to get here on the 
28th, and he wired the Commissioner that he would not be able to 
come in until the 29th. He was in a hurry to get back to Detroit; 
that was during the Chrysler strike, and nothing was accomplished. 

Senator Humpurey. How long did you bargain at that time, do 
you recall? 

Mr. Kanter. I don’t recall in hours. It was just for 1 day, and he 
left. It broke up early in the afternoon. That is the last conference. 

Senator Humpnurey. How about May 9? 

Mr. Kanter. That I attended since after the strike. I was not here 
for May 9 and 10 conferences. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Iserman said there were conferences May 
9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Mr. Kaster. That is right. Mr. Williams was here for the union, 
and Mr. Switzer on those days... 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to find out from you what was 
your evaluation or observation of the conditions that existed in and 
around the plant on the picket line insofar as that period of time be- 
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ec 28 up to, let us say, then, May 8, 9, 10, that particular 
period ? 

_ Mr. Kanter. During that period I visited the picket line only twice. 
I was out there the afternoon of March 28 when the workers came out 
of the plant. Then April 28, I was out there on the picket line, and 
at that time it was very orderly. 

Senator Humeurey. Well, in your contacts with Mr. Iserman and 
other. company representatives, did you receive complaints occasion- 
ally, repeatedly, or on no occasion pertaining to the conditions on the 
picket line? 

Mr. Kasir. At no time have I received a complaint from the corpo- 
ration or any representative of the corporation in regard to the picket 
line. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you know whether or not other represen- 
tatives of the union for which you were negotiating received com- 
plaints. I am now talking about this period of May 10. 

‘Mr. Kanter. I do not. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have any way that you can suggest 
that I might ask that question, anybody that I could ask that of? I 
want to find out whether or not the company representatives com- 
plained to the union and what the nature of their complaint was, and 
I intend to ask everybody that comes to this witness stand exactly 
the same question. I want to find out who knew that there was a lot 
of trouble out there, and how much complaint was registered. 

Mr. Kasier. The only people that I could suggest would be the 
people who were m charge of the local situation. 

Senator Humpurey. Who were some of those people? 

Mr. Kager. Mr. Williams, Mr. Switzer. 

Senator Humpurey. When did you return to Morristown after you 
had left for a period of time? 

Mr. Karrer. Wednesday night. 

Senator Humpurey. This week? 

Mr. Kaser. Of this week. 

Senator Humpurey. You were here up to when, about May 1? 

Mr. Karrer. I left Morristown the morning of March 29. 

Senator Humpurey. March 29. 

Mr. Kager. March 29. I came back to Morristown the evening of 
April 16. I left Morristown April 19, back to Morristown the evening 
of April 26. Left Morristown the morning of April 30. 

Senator Humpurey. On these occasions that you were in the city of 
Morristown, were you in consultation with representatives of the 
company ? 

Mr. Kasier. Yes, sir; that was the purpose of coming in. 

Senator Humpurey. Do I understand 

Mr. Karrer. Those were for meetings that were called by Com- 
missioner Jones. 

Senator Humpurey. Do I understand that during those meetings 
you did not have brought to your attention the charges that there 
was something wrong out at the picket line? 

Mr. Kanter. No, sir. | 

Senator Humeurey. They did not tell you that there was a lot of 
obscene language as alleged here today? 

Mr. Kanter. The company said nothing about the picket line in any 
of those conferences that I attended. 
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Senator Humpurey. Would you expect that if there were disturb- 
ances of some degree that there would have been some comment made? 

Mr. Kanter. I would think so. 

Senator HumpnHrey. You have had some experience in negotiating 
contracts with other companies. Has it been your experience that 
during the period of contract negotiations there is often talk about 
conditions that exist in the strike situation ? 

Mr. KABLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. You see, I was not able to get all of the infor- 
mation that I thought was necessary for the record as to just how 
advanced or how complicated or intense this alleged disturbance was 
on the picket line that necessitated injunction proceedings on, I think, 
May 12. You are now the head of the negotiating group, are you not! 

Mr. KABLER. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. International representative of the union. 

Mr. KABLER. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. And you had never been told that things were 
getting out of hand? 

Mr. Kaser. No. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to get that clear, because I think 
coe has some bearing upon some of the actions that have taken 
place. 

Are you prepared at this time to negotiate a contract ? 

Mr. Kanter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you solicited the management in a desire 
to negotiate a contract since your return Wednesday ? 

Mr. Kanter. No, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. You have not? 

Mr. Kanter. I have not. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you had a chance to talk to management? 

Mr. Kaser. I haven’t had a chance to talk to management. 

Senator Humpurey. If that opportunity were made available, would 
you solicit—— 

Mr. Karz. I am here for that purpose. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Did the management of the corporation at any 
time say anything that would leave the inference that they did not 
intend to agree on any modification of their stand against these pro- 
posals that you are making to them with reference to an agreement? 

Mr. Kaster. On March 23, 1950, afternoon session, Mr. Iserman, 
after submitting the company’s counterproposal, made this statement: 
“We put in every proposal that we could reasonably put in and not 
with an idea of bargaining.” Now, from that I think it would be 
proper to assume that it was either this—this was their counterproposal 
or else. 

Senator Murray. Was that statement of his incorporated in your 
minutes ? 

Mr. Kanter. It is in my notes here. 

Senator Murray. In your notes? 

Mr. Kaser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suroyer. You made the statement, I think, I got it down here, 
“Throughout the contract the company constantly refused to supply 
the union with copies of workload data.” Did I get that correct 
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Mr. Kasrer. That is right. 

Mr. Suroyver. In looking at the contract—there are about six pages 
in here on that subject—it seems to me that the contract would require 
them, at least on any changes or anything new, to furnish you with 
such material; would it not? Is that correct? 

Mr. Kaster. To make it available was interpreted by the company 
to mean that they would show it to a representative of the local union, 
and in this case it was the president of the local union. 

Mr. Suroyrer. Did you ever file a grievance on that? 

Mr. Kaster. I can’t say whether grievance was filed on it or not. 

Mr. Suroyer. That is all. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you have any further observations you want to 
make? i 

Mr. Kaster. No. 

Mr. Cootry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Karz. I would like to offer copy of another affidavit by Dorothy 
Waldrup, and only because the company thought it necessary to in- 
troduce editorials by the Knoxville Journal do I deem it essential to 
introduce into the record a series of articles by Murray Kempton, 
which appeared in the New York Post. Mr. Kempton came to Morris- 
town to investigate the situation, and he indicates his impressions of 
what was going on here. 

Senator Murray. That will be received for the record. 

Mr. Katz. May I make one statement with respect to an incident 
that goes to the accusations against the union being responsible for 
violence? 

Senator Murray. Yes; you may. 

Mr. Karz. You probably noticed, since your arrival in Morristown, 
that there are no representatives of the Tennessee highway patrolmen, 
but I assure you until the morning of June 14, might have been the 
13th, but as soon as notice was received in Morristown that the Senate 
was sending its committee here to investigate the situation, the horde 
of Tennessee highway patrolmen that were overrunning this town 
and living in the Kingmyer Hotel, and in other places, and causing 
considerable disturbance there throughout the night, left. Before 
they left, and I believe this took place on June 14, somewhere around 
noon I met the commissioner of public safety, Mr. Neal, and Chief 
Shelton in the hotel. I had met these gentlemen the last few days 
when they were giving us a merry chase throughout the countryside, 
securing habeas corpuses for various strikers that they had arrested 
without charges and against them they preferred no charges, access 
to whom was denied to us as their counsel, and I was having some 
discussions with the commissioner. 

He invited me into his room and there myself and Chief Shelton 
engaged in some discussion. That morning a picture appeared in 
one of the newspapers, I believe it was the Knoxville Journal, I am 
not sure of the name of the paper, but it showed a picture of the union 
tent, and the story underneath the picture was to the effect that the 
union tent had disappeared the night before, and that Commissioner 
Neal said that they were investigating the matter, but that they had 
heard, according to reports delivered to him, union people themselves 
had removed the tent. 
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I had the paper in my hand, and I said to the commissioner, “Now, 
that is a silly thing to say, isn’t it? There were no pickets there. 
All pickets were off duty and the highway was overrun by State patrol- 
men. Why did you say that? Why did you take the tent, as we didn’t 
take the tent?” I said, “Why did you take the trailer?” He said, 
“Oh, the trailer that was pushed over the embankment?” I said, 
“Why did you break the water barrel; the boys have no water to 
drink out there.” He said, “We have the washtub,” Shelton speak- 
ing, and “We are examining it for fingerprints.” Then he quickly 
added, “It must have rained and the fingerprints have been washed 
away.” - 

e also said to me that they are having a very difficut time protect- 
ing us, that the night before they had saved our lodge union meeting 
tent on the road, because there were people traveling along the high- 
way with enough gasoline to burn down the whole country, and they 
intended to burn down our tent. 

I said, “Did you arrest them?” And Shelton said, “It is not illegal 
to carry gasoline.” “But of course,” I said, “if they are carrying it 
with the intent to burn down the tent, then it might be a criminal 
offense.” He said, “Of course if they burned the tent, then we would 
have had to arrest them for arson.” | l 

I am drawing no conclusions from this story. I am merely relat- 
ing what was said to me, inuendoes and suggestions were made that 
they were having a difficult time protecting us, myself, Mr. Jaffe, Mr. 
Cahoon, from being tarred and feathered, and being run out of town. 
It has become a common pastime here to blame everything that occurs 
in the community on the strikers. I can draw a conclusion that vio- 
Jence was committed that night when our tent was removed and our 
trailer pushed over the embankment, our furniture taken away, and 
my own deduction is that the Tennessee highway patrolmen took it 
away, and according to Chief Shelton they had in their possession 
the tub, and therefore it is perfectly obvious that the strikers had 
nothing to do with that incident. 

I suggest that it is very possible that they know more about what 
has been happening on the road than they care to say. 

Mr. Iserman in his statement referred to the conversation with Mr. 
Denham. I had refrained from that and attempted not to elaborate 
upon my conversation with Mr. Denham, but I think it is a very criti- 
cal part of this matter. I said to Mr. Iserman on June 2 in Atlanta, 
“this is a very important matter, the whole thing rests in the hands 
of the General Counsel of the NLRB, let us both go to Washington 
and talk to Mr. Denham, and ascertain from him whether in his 
judgment an unfair labor practice would lie against you, and if he 
says no, he is the final authority.” Mr. Iserman did not accept the 
invitation. I told him I would call Mr. Denham. 

The following morning was Saturday. I called Mr. Denham and 
finally reached him at his home. I asked him whether he had any 
knowledge of the situation in Morristown. He said he knew about it, 
and that Mr. Peter Seitz, General Counsel of the Federal Mediation 
Board, had discussed the matter with him. 

I said to him, “In the light of all of the circumstances in this matter, 
the fact that there is a strike that is going on, the fact that the Na- 
tional Guard had been put in charge, would you entertain an unfair 
labor practice if it were filed against the company ?” 
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He said, very quickly to me, “I would not entertain an (L) (5), 
“meaning a refusal to bargain collectively.” 

I said, “I don’t mean that. Would you entertain a charge if the 
United Textile Workers of America charged the company with un- 
fair labor practice for bargaining with TWUA under these circum- 
stances ?” 

And he said he would not, and in the course of this discussion he 
said very flatly he never did like the Midwest Piping doctrine, he 
does not believe in it, and since the Circuit Court of the Ninth District 
had ruled in the Flotill case, it has fallen into great disrepute. 

I said, “Well, will you or would you issue such a charge?” He 
said, “I would not.” “Will you tell that to Mr. Iserman?” He said, 
«I will.” Isaid, “May I call Mr. Iserman and ask him to call you?” 
He said, “You may.” 

I then called Mr. Iserman and told him of my conversation. Mr. 
Iserman said he would then call Mr. Denham. I presume he called 


m. 

The next day Mr. Iserman told me that he did speak with Mr. 
Denham, and that his conversation with Mr. Denham was somewhat 
or slightly different from mine, but not generally different. 

Senator Humpnrey. How does this add up? There have. been 
two witnesses here giving two slightly different versions of a very 
important part of this testimony. I gathered from Mr. Iserman’s 
statement that Mr. Denham was much more ambiguous about this 
Midwest Piping doctrine as it applies to this case. I gathered from 
your comment that Mr. Denham did say to you that he had personally 
opposed this doctrine and the he would not give a complaint. 

r. Karz. Would not entertain an unfair-labor practice. 

Senator Humpnurey. And would not entertain an unfair-labor prac- 
tice charge if the company would bargain with the CIO union, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Senator Humrnrey. I think there is a representative of our staff 
that spoke to Mr. Denham. 

Mr. Coorer. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey. This happens to bear upon this case very di- 
rectly. So far as the committee is concerned all of the talk we have 
heard about the violence and so on, is a part of the general environ- 
ment, but so far as the law is concerned, and its application, that is 
the direct obligation and responsibility of this committee to see how it 
works and how it applies. 

Following your testimony, I am going to ask the chairman of this 
committee, and counsel, if we can hear from a member of this com- 
mittee staff, one of the investigators of this committee. I have a 
couple of questions I want to ask you about the testimony that was 
given this afternoon. 

How long have you been here, Mr. Katz? 

Mr. Karz. I arrived here the evening of May 31, 1950. 

Senator Humrnmrey. Had the National Guard been called in by that 
time? 

Mr. Karz. Yes, they were here. 

Senator Humpnrey. Had there been any negotiations since the time 
that you arrived; have there ? 

Mr. Karz. There had been discussions but not negotiations. 
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Senator Humpnurey. How do you differentiate? 

Mr. Karz. I was attempting to convince Mr. Iserman that he should 
sit down and bargain with the Textile Workers Union of America, 
and get this matter over with. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think that in view of the present situa- 
tion—the representations of jurisdictional dispute at the present 
time—that it is still possible for your union, the union that you repre- 
sent, to bargain with this company ? 

Mr. Karz. It is my opinion that under the law we can bargain with 
this company, and the company can bargain with us. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you hear Mr. Iserman say that one of the 
reasons that he did not think that it would be desirable is because of 
the economic loss which may be involved to this company in case it has 
to pay back-pay ? l l l 

Mr Karz. Mr. Iserman has conjured up a situation which I think 
it impossible of fulfillment. He states that should the Enka Corp. 
bargain with the Textile Workers Union of America, it is conceivable 
and possible that the members of the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica in the Enka plant at Lowland will then go out on strike and he 
might have an unfair labor practice strike on his hands. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that that would happen. 

Senator Humpurey. If that were to happen, the company would 
then be liable for back pay, is that correct ? 

Mr. Karz. I do not think so. 

Senator Humpurey. I did not get around to ask Mr. Iserman for 
some reason or other whether the economic loss involved in a back pay 
which would be an economic charge against the company because of 
the unfair labor practice charge would be as great an economic loss 
as they are taking by the prolongation of this strike. 

Mr. Katz. If I remember correctly, I think you did ask that ques- 
tion, not as clearly as you are asking it now, and he answered it some- 
what. I don’t recollect precisely what his answer was, but I think the 
question was put in some form. 

Senator Humpurey. I also was of the opinion that Mr. Iserman 
said that there is going to be a plant expansion, at least there was 
contemplated plant expansion in this community of some $8,000,000, 
I believe that was the figure. I wondered whether or not if that were 
the case there might not be sufficient jobs for all persons, new em- 
ployees and old union employees, without worrying about back pay? 

Mr. Karz. I pressed that issue upon Mr. Iserman also. I told him 
since you do have in contemplation an expansion program, you need 
not consider anybody replaced ; you can absorb all of them. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Katz, I have been under the impression that 
I heard Mr. Iserman testify about the failure of the negotiations, and 
my recollection is, and I may be mistaken, he made the statement that 
if you and he could have been able to sit down together, you could 
have settled this controversy. 

Mr. Karz. I heard him say that. 

Senator Murray. Do you think that is true, that you could—you 
and he could sit down and settle it ? 

Mr. Karz. I am thoroughly convinced that we could have settled 
this on June 2 in Atlanta, that we can settle it tonight, we can settle 
tt quickly. I am convinced that we can. I have told that to Mr. 

serman. 
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I might add one point, a minor point, but I just want the record to be 
straight. I refer the subcommittee to the decision by the Board in 
the regional order for an election. It is not my impression that Mr. 
Iserman was proffering the Postex decision underlying that Postex 
case. The Postex case went on the theory that no international union 
connected with the CIO could have its cases processed so long as the 
CIO officials did not file in accordance with the requirements of 
section 9 (f), (g), and (h). It was Mr. Iserman’s contention at that 
time when he was resisting our petition for an election that the Textile 
Workers Union of America was fronting for the CIO, that the CIO 
was really the organization which has organized the workers, and that 
TWA was a front organization. I don’t think Mr. Iserman at that 
time entertained the notion that TWA was disqualified because the 
CIO had failed to comply with the requirements and the Board makes 
that clear in its decision. 

He had also advanced another point in order to delay the election, 
and that was that TWA proposed or contemplated establishing a 
local union, at that time not in existence, and that that local union 
might not comply with the filing requirements and therefor the Board 
should not order an election. 

We had had several other experiences, one in particular in New 
Jersey, where Mr. Iserman offered the proposal to the National 
Labor Relations Board for the purpose of blocking an election that 
because the union was engaged in an organizational strike, it was not 
entitled to use the processes of the NLRB. Now, he knew full well, 
I believe, that that contention had been rejected by the Congress, and 
I believe he was one who had made that contention at that time. I 
notice he is making it again in some form here before the committee. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Katz, I am on page 43 of Mr. Iserman’s 
testimony following the reported mimeographed copy of certain 
telegrams as of Wednesday, May 31, from a Mr. J. Joseph Jacobs, of 
the A. F. of L., and the telegram of Mr. Jacobs is printed there, and 
the telegram of Mr. Heykoop is printed, and the following statement 
was read. Mr. Iserman speaking: 

We immediately notified Commissioner Case of this devolpment and told him 
that in our opinion the A. F. of L. union’s telegram precluded for the time 
being at least, any bargaining with the CIO union on the terms of a new contract. 

I asked the question today as to whether or not that might be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice under section 8 (d) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The reason I asked that was to get this cleared up be- 
cause on page 17 of your testimony under ahe caption “Midwest 
Piping doctrine,” starting about the fifth line from the bottom of 
page 17, it reads as follows: 

In the Enscher case (74 N. L. R. B. 1443; 20 L. R. R. M. 1282), the Board de- 
clared that the Midwest doctrine “should be strictly construed and sparingly 
applied.” 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey (reading) : 

In Eaton Manufacturing Co. (21 L. R. R. M 1182), the Board held that an 
employer was not guilty of a violation if it bargained with the in-union where 


the rival union filed charges in order to delay an election until its organizing 
campaign was completed. 
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Then you go on to say: 


The Board also has held that there is no violation despite a claim by a rival 
union, if the company bargains with the contracting union in the absence of 
evidence that it no longer enjoyed a majority position. Finally, the Board 
held that there is no illegality in bargaining with the in-union if under the 
circumstances the employer acted in good faith. 

This exchange of telegrams was the first official notice that the com- 
pany had received of the Textile Workers of America planning on 

ling or contesting with the National Labor Relations Board on rep- 
resentation in this plan. There is no certification. 

Senator Humrurey. This is the beginning. They are just into 
the 10-day period. 

Mr. Karz. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. In view of what you have said as to the inter- 
pretation of the so-called Midwest Piping doctrine, I wonder whether 
or not Mr. Iserman’s statement, where he says where he notified Com- 
missioner Case— 

In our opinion the A. F. of L. union’s telegram precluded for the time being at 
least any bargaining with the CIO union on the terms of a new contract— 
if that was not almost a statement saying that bargaining had closed 
up, that bargaining was off ? 

Mr. Karz. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Refusal to bargain. 

Mr. Katz. That is, it was a refusal to bargain with the A. F. of L. 
UTW. He refused to bargain with them. 

Senator Humerurey. That is not what he says. He said, 

We immediately notified Commissioner Case of this development and told him 
that in our opinion the A. F. of L. union’s telegram precluded, for the time being 
at least, any bargaining with the CIO. 

Mr. Karz. I see. I didn’t notice that. 

Senator Humpnurey. You attorneys have some arguments about this 
Midwest Piping doctrine. You have said that the Board finally held 
that there is no illegality in bargaining with the in-union. This in- 
union means that there is a representation contest now. If under 
the circumstances the employer is acting in good faith 

Mr. Karz. Correct. 

Senator Humpurey. Was there any reason as of May 31, by the 
mere reception of a telegram, that the employer could not bargain in 
good faith? 

Mr. Karz. In my judgment and based upon my conversation with 
Mr. Iserman, the company could have continued to bargain with us 
and reached a contract, because at that time the company stated to me, 
through its representatives, thereafter that they had no doubt but that 
the UTW did not have a substantial showing to warrant filing a 

etition. | 
I also pointed out to the company that even if Mr. Denham’s state- 
ment to you was as he reported to me, even if Mr. Denham said “If 
you and Katz are sure that the UTW does not have a substantial show- 
ing, if you believe that they do not, then you are acting in good faith 
and under the circumstances, I do not believe that an unfair labor 
charge could possibly hold up against you.” | 

Senator Humpurey. Will you read section 8 (d) to me of the Taft- 
Hartley Act? | 

Mr. Karz. Yes, I will. 
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Senator Humenrey. I want section 8 (d) read in the context of 
what you have stated as the doctrine or the official attitude or inter- 
pretation of the National Labor Relations Board on the derivations 
of the Midwest Piping case. 

Mr. Karz. Section 8 (d) contains a general definition of duties of 
parties in collective bargaining. It starts off by defining what those 
duties are in the preceding section. That is (d) (1), (d) (2), (d) (8), 
and (d) (4). And then it says: 


The duties imposed upon employees and labor organizations by paragraphs 
2, 3, and 4 shall become inapplicable upon an intervening certification of the 
Board under which the labor organization or individual which is a party to the 
contract has been superseded as or ceased to be the representative of the 
employees subject to the provisions of section 9 (a). 

Senator Humpurey. Allright. The duties referred to are the duties 
to bargain in good faith, is that correct ? 

Mr. Katz. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And those duties are only abrogated when and 
if there is a certification that the in-union has lost its majority and has 
lost its representative rights. Is that correct? 

Mr. Katz. That is what this purports to say. 

Senator Humrpurey. Not only what it purports to say; that is- what 
it says, 1s it not? 

Mr. Katz. That is correct. 

- Senator Humpurey. If that is what it says, and if what you say is 
true, how would you interpret this word “precluded ?” 

We notified immediately Commissioner Case of this development and told 
him, in our opinion, the A. F. of L. telegram precluded, for the time being at 
least, any bargaining with the CIO union on terms of a new contract. 

Mr. Karz. On June 2 in Atlanta, I said to the company, “You will 
have to make a choice; either you face an 8 (5) filed by us or an 8 (1) 
filed by the UTA.” | 

He said, “We will not be charged with 8 (5). I don’t think that 
will hold up. Mr. Denham told me practically that he would not 
entertain an 8 (5).” I don’t think he knew the facts at that time. 

Senator Humpurey. That he would not entertain an unfair labor 
practice as I interpret it? 

` Mr. Karz. That is correct. If we preferred charges on 8 (5) he 
would not entertain it. If the UTW preferred 8 (1) charges, he 
would not issue a complaint based upon that. 

Senator Humrurey. Then only one thing left to do. 

Mr. Karz. That is what a pleaded for. 

' Senator Humeurey. That is to bargain. 

Mr. Karz. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And it appears to me that by some wordage 
here bargaining ceased for a period of time, I do not say it perma- 
nently ceased, I do not want to have the record so construed. Mr. 
Iserman rests his case, before any certification had been made upon 
the fact that the company did not dare to engage in bargaining, to 
conclude a contract with the CIO union because if it did, it might 
face an 8 (1) charge, is that right ? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, that is correct. 

. Senator Humrurey. Section 8 (1). That is posted upon the appli- 
cation of the Midwest Piping case doctrine as it was originally 
stated, is that correct? 
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Mr. Katz. That is what his contention was. 

Senator Humpurey. Are the cases that you quoted in your testi- 
many cases that follow the Midwest Piping case doctrine ? 

Mr. Katz. They are cases that continuously narrow down the Mid- 
west Piping doctrine. I also cited three cases by courts of appeals, two 
in the ninth circuit and one in the sixth circuit, and the sixth cir- 
cuit has jurisdiction over cases arising ìn this area. I am sorry I did 
not cite the language and quote it to you, but the language in that case 
seems to me to be quite clear to any reasonable person that the court 
states that it is more interested in the continuous processes of collec- 
tive bargaining and consummation of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and will not follow a doctrine which obstructs and prohibits 
the effectuation of the basic policies of the act. 

Senator Humpurey. It is my contention that in the ruling in the 
Flotill Products case in the Ninth Court of Appeals and the ruling 
in N. L. R. B. v. Hume, in the ninth circuit, the court placed emphasis 
upon the purposes of the Taft-Hartley Act. The court refused to 
accept the Midwest Piping doctrine. Is that the way you stated it? 

Mr. Katz. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, this court, the circuit court, 
sees this instance as the Senator from Minnesota sees it, the purpose of 
this act is to bargain, not to higgle. 

Mr. Karz. That is correct. 

Senator Humrnurey. That seems to be the whole nub of this case. 
Believe me, I am going to dig into it a little bit more. ° 

Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF CURTIS E. JOHNSON, SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Cooter. Will you state your full name, please? 

Mr. Jonnson. My name is Curtis E. Johnson. 

Mr. Cootry. What is your present position ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I am a special investigator for the Subcommittee on 
Labor-Management Relations. 

Senator Humpurey. When you were appointed special investi- 
gator of this committee, were you sivestigated by the Members of the 
Senate that were on this committee ? 

Mr. Jounson. I believe that all members of this staff, including 
myself, were thoroughly investigated by the FBI, and whatever other 
security agencies are concerned. 

Senator Humrurey. Were you also subject to some cross examina- 
tion by the members of this committee ? 

Mr. Jounson. No; I was not. 

Senator Murray. You were before the committee. 

Mr. JoHnson. Before you. 

Senator Humpurey. Were you before this committee to be inter- 
viewed ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Before the chairman, not before the full committee. 
I was one of the early members of the staff taken on. 
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. Senator Humrurey. Was there any objection to your appointment 
by this committee ? n 
Mr. Jounson. None that has come to my attention. 
Senator Humpurey. Were you unanimously approved by the com- 
mittee? 


- Mer. Jounson. Yes. ; 


- 


Senator Humrurey. I want that to make it clear as to your status 


“= as a member of this staff. 


Mr. Cootry. As part of our preparation for coming down on this 


y case, did you on my instructions make a telephone call to the General 


- Counsel, Mr. Denham? 


Mr. Jounson. That call was made a week ago yesterday on Thurs- 
day. We had come down here to Morristown—the week previously, 
around June 1 or June 2. We returned to Washington the day that 
the meeting in Atlanta, which had been arranged by State Labor 
Commissioner Case, and the Federal Mediation Service, bringing the 
two parties together, was scheduled. I learned the following week 
that Mr. Katz had called Mr. Denham with respect to the issue raised 
by the company, that they were unable to bargain because they had 
received a telegram from the United Textile Workers, A. F. of L, 
stating that they now represented a majority of the employees at Enka- 
Lowland. I discussed the matter with you, Mr. Cooley, and we 
agreed that it would be highly desirable to check the matter with Mr. 
Denham, and to verify the conversation reported to us between him 
and Mr. Katz. 

I called him on Thursday. He was out of town at that time. I 
received a call from him, I believe, about noon on the following day. 

I stated the question that I had in mind, gave him a brief account 
of the meeting at Atlanta, and asked him if the conversation he had 
had -with Mr. Katz had occurred, and whether his statements as 
reported were correct. 

He replied to me, “I stated to Mr. Katz and also to.-Mr. Iserman 
that I would not file a complaint of failure to bargain, and I would 
not entertain a charge of failure to bargain against the company; 
I would not entertain an unfair-labor-practice charge against the 
company on the matter of bargaining with TWUA because of the mere 
presentation of a telegram stating that the United Textile Workers 
claimed to represent a majority of the employees.” He amended that 
statement somewhat by going into detail on the actual filing of the 

etition of election. He stated that the Board operated under what 

e referred to as the X-ray rule, which required the United Textile 
Workers to file a formal petition for an election within 10 days and 
submitting, with the petition, substantial evidence that they repre- 
sented 30 percent or more of the employees. 

As I recall, he did not elaborate on what his position would be, or 
what action he might take after that petition was formally filed. 

Senator Humpurey. But he did say before the petition was formally 
filed that he would not entertain an unfair-labor-practice charge; is 
that correct? nt 

Mr. Jounson. That is right; on the basis of a telegram he felt that 
that was pretty much picking the thing out of the air. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, there was no necessity of pre- 
cluding any bargaining with the CIO union on terms of a new con- 
tract for the time being, at least. 
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Mr. Jounson. At the time of that Atlanta meeting, when Mr. Iser- 
man stated that he was unable to bargain, Mr. Denham stated that 
he would under no circumstances issue a complaint on that charge. 

' Senator Humpurey. That clarifies it for me. 

Mr. Cooter. I have nothing further. 

Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Case. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES LEE CASE, STATE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Cootry. Will you state your full name? 

Mr. Case. My name is James Lee Case, State commissioner of labor 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Case, what was your first contact with the strike 
here under discussion, or anything leading up to it? 

Mr. Case, My first contact with this case here was on Friday, May 
26, I believe, around 11 o’clock. I had a conference with the Governor 
of our State, and out of that conference it was agreed that I proceed 
to Morristown and make every effort to get the company and the 
union to go into a bargaining session to settle the dispute that they 
had here. | 

Mr. Coorey. Will you describe in your own words what you ob- 
served from then on, what actions you took? Give us a chonological 
summary of it. 

. Mr. Case. I can briefly state, I think, what I did. 

I proceeded to Morristown from Nashville on that date, and ar- 
rived in Morristown, I would say. around 9 o’clock. 

Upon my arrival, I immediately contacted the union, Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Switzer, who were in the hotel that I checked into, and 
talked with them a few minutes, and told them that I had been sent 
in there to assist, if in any way at all possible, them in reaching some 
solution to their dispute, and I asked them first if they were agreeable 
to a meeting with the company. They said they were. 

I failed to contact the company that night or Saturday morning. 
I went to the plant, and the representative who spoke for the com- 
pany was not there. I left that day. I returned to Morristown on 
the following Monday night; and, of course, I immediately again 
made efforts to reach both parties. 

I went to the plant on Tuesday morning and contacted Mr. 
Dougherty, told him who I was, and asked him if I might meet 
with some of the company’s spokesmen that were in a position to 
speak concerning this dispute. He made arrangements that I talk 
to Mr. Iserman, and in my discussion with Mr. Iserman I told him 
that the Governor was very much concerned over the matter, and if 
at all possible we would like to arrange a meeting between the com- 
pany and the union for a bargaining session as early as possible. 

I was informed by Mr. Iserman that they had a meeting tentatively 
scheduled for the following Monday at Atlanta with Commissioner 
Jones. I told Mr. Iserman that we felt that that was a little far off, 
and possibly that meeting could be moved up. 

-He told me that he would look into it, and if he possibly could 
move it up he would call me at the hotel. Later on in the day I 
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received that call from Mr. Iserman and he told me that, so far as 
they could see at that time, they had not been able to move the meeting 
up to an earlier date. 

I, of course, had to report back to the Governor the events that 
had taken place from the time I came here, and he was somewhat 
displeased over the fact that we could not arrange a meeting before 
Monday. I conferred with General Wallace, General McReynolds, 
and we arranged a meeting at the plant the following morning, and 
again insisted, although I did not much want to do it, but it was a 
necessity that that meeting be moved up from Monday until at least 
Friday. That was Wednesday. And so we carried those plans 
through. | 

The company agreed. I contacted Commissioner Jones in Atlanta, 
made arrangements with him that we would be there at 10 o’clock on 
Friday morning. Later in the day I was contacted by Mr. Edgerton 
from Asheville, and he read to me the telegram from the other union 
which has already been explained here, and I told him at that time 
that I did not feel I could postpone the meeting; it should be carried 
out because I was of the opinion, with possibly 80 or 90 people work- 
ing in the plant at that time, that the company in all possibility 
could go into a bargaining session and in all probability reach an 
agreement Friday, Saturday, or possibly through Sunday, with the 
hope that the strike might be settled where the people could go back 
Monday morning. 

But that meeting failed, and the results were that there was no 
bargaining session carried on there. l 

Senator Humpurey. Was there no meeting? 

Mr. Case. There was a meeting. | 

Senator Humpurey. But it did not last very long. 

Mr. Case. Yes; it lasted from 10 o’clock until 4, I should say, in the 
afternoon, but most of the meeting was between the Federal mediators, 
myself, and the company on one side, and the union on the other 
side. They were not together in the meeting except for a few minutes 
in the afternoon. | 

Senator Humpurey. Was that the meeting where the issue came 
up about the injunction ? | 

Mr. Cass. Yes; that is the meeting where the company informed 
the union that under the conditions that they were under they could 
not bargain with them at that time. : 

Senator Humpurey. Did you feel bargaining should go on? 

Mr. Case. Yes; I did, definitely. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you encourage bargaining to continue? 

Mr. Case. Well, I was hoping that it would continue. 

Senator Humrpurey. Did you suggest it to anyone? 

` Mr. Case. I suggested to Mr. Edgerton, when he read me the tele- 
gram, that we should carry the meeting on, and I believe that some- 
thing could develop out of it somewhere where possibly the dispute 
could be settled. 

Senator Murray. Any other questions? | be 

Senator Humrurey. I think we owe Mr. Case an apology for keep- 
ing him here all day. I know you have had a very difficult task in 
this recent period. As one member of this committee, I want to thank 
you very much for your very generous and cooperative attitude. 
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Mr. Case. It is nothing ynusual to have the type of position you 
fellows have, or anyone. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Sheriff Medlin. 

Senator Murray. You do solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Meptin. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROBERT B. MEDLIN, SHERIFF, HAMBLEN 
COUNTY, TENN. 


Mr. Coorey. State your full name, please. ; 

Mr. Mepuin. Robert B. Medlin, sheriff of Hamblen County. 

Mr. Cootzy. Mr. Medlin, as sheriff, I take it that you were the law- 
enforcement official primarily in control of the situation where the 
Enka plant was located here; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mepuin. I am chief law-enforcement officer of Hamblen 
County ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Just to clarify that, the plant is outside of the town 
limits ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. It is under no other direct jurisdiction but yours as 
law-enforcement officer ? 

Mr. Meputn. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. What is the size of your enforcement staff ? 

Mr. Mepuin. I have about eight bonded deputies. 

Mr. Cootry. Are they full-time? 

Mr. Mepuin. No, sir. Hamblen County works on a fee system. 
The deputies that I have, all but two, have jobs other places for a 
livelihood. They come in at different times, and I have one boy who 
farms part of the time, and only one man who gives his full time. 
That has been sufficient up until this extraordinary time. 

Mr. Cootry. What is the compensation of your office ? 

Mr. Mepiin. Compensation of my office, I am guaranteed $1,200 
a year. If I don’t make it, the county court is gracious enough to 
see that I am made up as much as $100 a month. 

Mr. Cooter. Do the fees normally amount to more than the mini- 
mum guaranty ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. What are those fees? 

Mr. Menun. What are the fees? 

Mr. Cootey. Yes, what fees are there; where do they arise? 

Mr. Mepiin. Do you mean the origin of the fees, what I get fees for? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Mepuin. Well, of course, they are set out in the statute books. 

Mr. Cootry. We just want a rough idea. 

Mr. Mepiin. You have turnkeys, arrests; you have a certain 
oo for the feeding of prisoners, for each paper you serve, and so 

orth. | 

Senator Murray. And sheriff’s sales, foreclosures ? 

Mr. Meptin. Sheriff’s sales, foreclosures, and so forth, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you have any other part or full time occupation 
in addition to your duties as sheriff ? 
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Mr. Meptin. I am connected with a small business, the Hamblen 
Hosiery Mills, Enc. 

Mr. Coorer. Where is that situated ? 

Mr. Mepuwn. That is in the corporate limits of Morristown, West 
Third, South Street. 

Mr. Cootrey. How large a mill is that ? 

Mr. Menun. That is a very small operation. We have 12 knitting 
machines, and it is a newly formed company which the banks are very 
gracious to a 

Mr. Cootey. Is it organized? 

Mr. Meptn. No, sir, it is not organized. We have less than eight 
employees. 

Mr. Cooter. I want to ask very briefly. because there has been some 
question raised, not here, but elsewhere, as to the exact legal situation : 
first, with respect to the State highway patrol, when they and you are 
working together on a situation out there at the plant, does the State 
highway patrol have any power to arrest which was separate from 

ours? 
r Mr. Mepuin. The State highway patrol are arresting officers; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Cootry. They are, within your jurisdiction, able to arrest ? 

Mr. Mep.iin. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Is the same thing true of the National Guard ? 

Mr. Meptin. The National Guard was sworn in as deputies as they 
arrived here; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, such power as they had to arrest, they 
had as your deputies? 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, they were sworn in according to the code section 
of the State law of Tennessee. 

Mr. Cooter. Did that include their officers or only their enlisted 
personnel ? 

Mr. Mepurn. That included, I think, 391 men in all. I have those 
signed statements, and they can be obtained. 

Mr. Cootry. For instance, was General McReynolds sworn in? 

Mr. Mepurn. I would say “Yes,” all of the officers and men. I 
would have to check that to be definite. I was advised that there was 
two ways to do or to take care of the situation, either deputize the 
men or declare martial law. I took the lesser. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Sheriff, there would be no need to bring the 
soldiers in here unless there was some serious violence occurred, is not 
that true? 

Mr. Menun. That is true, sir. 

Senator Murray. And if there was serious violence occurring and 
the local officers were not able to control the situation, then the militia 
could be called in and martial law declared, could it? 

Mr. Mepuin. That could be done; yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. I never heard of the militia being brought in. Of 
course I have not had any experience, I do not know of any cases 
where they have been brought in unless martial law was declared at 
the same time. Is not that the common practice?- 

Mr. Menun. That, sir, I can’t answer. I, on advice of good counsel, 
acted at the time. | 
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Mr. Cootey. There has been some apparent conflict in the testimony 
as to who actually made some of the arrests under the.injunctions, any 
of the three injunctions that were issued in the case. Can you tell me 
whether or not any of those arrests was made by National Guard men 
as your deputy ? 

Mr. Mepuin. I could not say whether they were or whether they 
were not. The six attachments for the violation of the injunction were 
. handed to a deputy sheriff. Whether he handed one to guardsman 
I could not say. 

Mr. Cootey. You were not present at the time? 

Mr. Meptrn. I was not present when any of these people were 
picked up. 

Mr. Cooter. Can you state that you were not present at the time any 
Nationad Guard men made any arrest ? | 

Mr. Merny. I have never seen any National Guard man make any 
arrest. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you at the time the violence was in process, and it 
was necessary to take steps to utilize the National Guard at the scene. 
In other words, I don’t want it to be understood that it was necessary 
a the time that the steps were taken. Did you discuss with the com- 
pany the question of what disposition should be made of the guard 
personnel at the plant? 

Mr. Mepiin. What do you mean as to what disposition ? 

Mr. Cootzy. Well, what their duties would be, how they would carry 
them out. Did you have any general or particular discussions with 
the company as to the way in which the guard would be used in and 
around the plant? 

Mr. Mepuin. The guard was certainly not under my command. 

Mr. Cootzy. I understand they were all your.deputies. 

Mr. Mepuin. They were deputized by me, but they were not under 
my command. . 

Mr. Cootry. That does not quite answer my question. Let us not 
argue whether they are under your 

Mr. Menun. I don’t mean to argue. I may be thick on the question, . 
sir, but I don’t grasp what you are driving at. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Did you or did you not discuss with the rey how 
the guard should be used, what they were to do, or what they were 
doing at any time? 

Mr. Mepurn. Not to my knowledge. 

_ Mr. Coorey. In other words, if there were any such conversations 
they must have been carried on by General McReynolds? 

Mr. Mepuin. They were under the command of General Mc- 
Reynolds; yes, sir. | 

Mr. Cootry. You had no discretion at the time, I understand, the 
guard was moved outside of the plant to inside of the plant, because of 
inclement weather ? | 

Mr. Mep.iin. I did not give any orders to move one way or the other. 

Mr. Cooter. Do you recall the testimony? Were you here through 
the testimony today ? 

Mr. Merni. I have been here through most of it. 

Mr. Coorer. Do vou recall Mr. Iserman’s testimony as to the episode 
where he and Mr. Moritz drove up to the plant gate and were refused 
entrance because they did not have their pass cards? 

Mr. Menun. Yes, sir: I recall that. 
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Mr. Coorey. Will you tell me what you do recall, at what point you 
first learned about that, and then, from then on what you did and what 
you observed ? : 

Mr. Mepuin. The first that I know of the incident I was called, to 
the best of my knowledge—and I have to speak from memory; I don’t 
have a bevy of stenographers, legal advice to rely upon, and the state- 
ment that I make may be vague or at least a bit broad—and I answered 
the call to come to Enka, that there was some mix-up as to Mr. Iser- 
man or someone getting through the picket line. 

On my arrival I found that there was a dispute over a pass card or 
some pink slip or something of that sort. 

Mr. Coorey. If you can be a little more explicit, on your arrival 
there, where did you first see, whom did you first see, Mr. Iserman 
and 

Mr. Mepurn. They were at the filling station. 

Mr. Cooter. That is the filling station toward town ? 

Mr. Mepuiin. Toward town, Gansler’s filling station. 

Mr. Cootry. You there met Mr. Iserman and Mr. Moritz? 

Mr. Mepuin. They told me they had been refused entrance. 

Mr. Cootry. Then you proceeded to the plant with them? 

Mr. Merun. No, sir. 1 drove to the plant in my own car. They 
followed later. I don’t know just how quick or how far away. A 

Mr. Cooreyr. All right. What did you do then ? 

Mr. Mep.irn. I went down and talked to the guards or the pickets 
and they told me the trouble, and really I didn’t see a lot that I could 
do about the situation, because it was written up in agreement, the 
contract, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Cootry. What briefly did they tell you the trouble was? 

Mr. Mep.iin. Well, that Mr. Iserman did not have a slip and that 
the orders were that no one would enter the plant without a slip. 
About that time he came up and there was some more argument be- 
tween the pickets and Mr. Iserman. I told the boys that I was not 
telling them what to do or what not to do, but inasmuch as Mr. Iser- 
man had been passing all of this time without a pink slip, and owing to 
the lateness of the hour, I didn’t see that it would make an awful lot of 
difference if one man would go through the line one more time with- 
out a slip. “You boys make up your own minds; I am not telling you 
to pass him or not to pass him.” But I said, “I think we are straining 
at a gnat, possibly, and swallowing a camel.” Just one of those 
things. You see, more or less, I have been the fall guy all the way 
through. So I could not tell Mr. Iserman to proceed or I couldn’t 
tell the pickets to keep him out. 

Mr. Coorey. What did they do then? What was the upshot of it? 

Mr. Meptin. I believe it was Mr. Kinnard that I talked with, if my 
memory serves me correctly, and I told him that it seems like there 
was some inconsistency there inasmuch as Mr. Iserman was known to 
the pickets, had been permitted to pass numerous times before and 
‘this rule should be invoked so quickly and so forth. I didn’t see the 
point of it. Of course, I had nothing to do with it. That was a 
matter of the company and the union, and I have no control over what 
orders who gives whom on either side. 

Mr. Cootry. What happened? 

Mr. Mepuin. What happened? 

Mr. Cootey. Yes. 
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Mr. Mepiin. Well, a few choice words were exchanged at the end of 
which Mr. Iserman was permitted to enter the plant. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Sheriff, how long have you lived in this 
community ? 

Mr. Mepuiin. About 43 years, born and raised here. 

Senator Murray. So you are very well acquainted ? 

Mr. Mepuin. I am a hillbilly; yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. And a man holding the position like you is ina 
tough spot in a situation like this. 

Mr. Mepuin. Well, I have friends on both sides, I will say I had 
friends on both sides. After the smoke clears away I feel sure that I 
can go back and say that I have friends on both sides. When the 
tempers get eased off a little bit, maybe, and the smoke of battle clears 
away, I am satisfied that I will have. 

Senator Murray. Nothing that you have done during the course of 
this strike would arouse any ill will toward you on the part of the com- 
pany or on the part of the union, is not that true? 

Mr. Mepiin. I was asked by a member of the union some time even 
before any injunctions were issued as to what my position would be 
when the chips were down, and I told that party that my position 
could only be my sworn duty and the orders of the court, whichever 
way they might go. 

enator Murray. Well, did you undertake to carry out what you 
considered to be your duties and arrest any of these men that were 
committing any acts, illegal acts? 

Mr. Menun. I have carried out my duty and I will continue to do 
so as long as I am sheriff of Hamblen County. | 

Senator Murray. How many violators of law, or men that are re- 
sponsible for violence, did you arrest and put in jail during that time? 

Mr. Mepuin. To my knowledge every State warrant that has been 
handed to me has been taken care of. ` 

Senator Murray. That is not the question. I want to know how 
many did you arrest and put into jail for actual violence? 

Mr. Mepurn. On actual violence, I could not say offhand how many 
men has been put in jail. 

Senator Murray. I am asking about how many men you arrested. 

Mr. Menun. I have not arrested any man personally. 

Senator Murray. That is what I am talking about. I am asking 
you as the sheriff of the county if you carried out the requirements of 
the law and the men working under you arrested any of these men 
for violation of law or for acts of violence. 

Mr. Menptin. We have taken care of all the papers that have come 
to our hands. You don’t go out with a force of 5 or 6 and arrest 
a mob of 150 to 200 people. 

Senator Murray. Yes, that is true, and you did think then that 
your force was sufficient to handle the situation? 

Mr. Merni. Absolutely not. 

Senator Murray. And did you recommend the bringing in of the 
militia or bringing of the State troopers? 

Mr. Meptrn. I do not recommend anything. 

Senator Murray. Did you make any statement to the effect that it 
was impossible for you to handle the situation that was developing? 

Mr. Menutn. I told Governor Browning that the situation was be- 
yond my control, and I asked his assistance, and in doing so, I said, 
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“You can make up your own mind as to how to cope with it, as to what 
assistance is sent.” 

Senator Murray. Did you carry on any conversation with General 
McReynolds when he came here to study the situation ? 

Mr. Meputin. I knew General McReynolds was here. I talked with 
him from time to time, but I left him open for his own deductions and 
conclusions. 

Senator Murray. You did not make any suggestions to him or any 
recommendations whatever with reference to ae in the State 
troopers? 

Mr. Merny. I did not one way or the other. He was here to ob- 
serve and advise. ; 

Senator Murray. What serious acts of violence did you witness 
during the course of the strike? 

Mr. Mepuin. 1 visited the picket lines several times even before any 
Injunctions were issued, spent much more time on the picket lines 
with the pickets than I did with the company or anywhere else around 
late at night when I was out patrolling, stopped by and talked with 
the boys, maybe cracked a few jokes, you know. 

Senator Murray. So things were very friendly ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Very friendly. 

Senator Murray. And congenial ? 

Mr. Mep.iin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. There was nothing very violent occurred prior to 
the injunction? . 

Mr. Merun. Not at that time. The tension was building up all of 
the time. You could sense it. 

Senator Murray. There was no violence or no wild violation ? 

Mr. Mep.iin. No turning over of cars, or stoning, or egg throwing, 
or anything like that. 

Senator Murray. Until after the injunction, and some of the other 
things that occurred ? 

Mr. Mepurn. And I might say that I was their friend until the 
injunctions came out, and when they came out, why I went out. 

Senator Murray. Then later the troopers came in? 

Mr. Meuryn. I take nothing personal in this. It is just I am the 
victim of circumstances, so to speak. I still count a lot of those boys 
as my friends. I am in a position that I can’t do any better myself. 

Senator Murray. You are on friendly terms with the management 
of the corporation and of the officials? 

Mr. Mepurn. On friendly terms with both sides, I hope. 

Senator Murray. Both sides? 

Mr. Meptuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. You are like that sheriff down in Texas that was 
running for office, and he said that he was for the underprivileged 
and downtrodden, rich and poor alike. 

Mr. Mepurn. Well, I don’t know how about the sheriff in Texas, I 
have tried to be a gentleman all the way through, and I have taken 
what the court has told me to do, and I shall continue to doso. The 
company and the union to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Senator Murray. That is exactly right. 

Then the arrests that were made were not made by you but were 
made by deputies that you deputized, and they were prosecuted, I 
assume, under those arrests? 
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Mr. Mron. That is right, and I might add that we have not run 
anybody down to earth. Some people might lead you to believe we 
made token arrests, arrests only on the attachments. 

Senator Humpurey. Sheriff, I want you to know that I am fully 
sympathetic with your position. In fact, for the period of time you 
have testified here, I think I have a real warm understanding of the 
predicament that you found yourself in, and having spent about 4 
years of my life with police officers, I have a great affection for them 
and recognize the tremendous responsibility that they have. And I 
know that you have been up against a real difficult problem. 
` I was very happy to get the documentation that you have in refer- 
ence to the limited number of people under your direct command, and 
the limited facilities with which you operate. I gather that your gen- 
eral attitude in this situation was that of trying to breathe a sense of 
reason into the parties and of conciliation and gettng them to observe 
the law rather than you have to crack down and enforce it. 

Mr. Merun. I acted with extreme discretion in every move; I have 
been criticized for doing so, but I still say that I have tried to keep 
down trouble instead of inciting it. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that is a very commendable attitude. 

Mr. Mepuin. I am glad the Senator agrees with me. That is music 
to my ears. 

eer Humpurey. These are not easy jobs for law-enforcement 
officers. 

ed Mep.in. It is not often that you hear those things in times like 
this. 

Senator Humenurey. As I understand, you, of course, were aware of 
these difficulties all the way through. 

Mr. Menun. Yes, sir; I kept in touch. 

Senator Humpnurey. You kept. in touch with what was happening 
on the picket line. I understand that you visited the picket line on 
occasions, as you said. | 

Mr. Menun. Yes; all hours of the day and night. 

Senator Humpurey. You witnessed that there was rising tension 
the longer the strike kept on; is that correct? 

Mr. Mron. Did you ever start a snowball down the mountain ? 

Senator Humrurey. Yes; I did, and that is what obviously was 
happening here. Do I understand that up until a day or so before 
the injunction that there were no overt demonstrable signs of physical 
or property injury? 

Mr. Menur. Well, at all times, or a good portion of the time, a 
few choice remarks made by the pickets, and, of course, the men across 
the road. I can see their point. I turned my back on a lot of stuff 
that went on and should have made trouble out of it. It was not 
the stuff at all. 

Senator Humrnrey. But primarily talk. 

Mr. Mepuin. Mostly talk. It did not get too personal until right 
on the end. When aman walks up to your car and looks in the win- 
dow and shakes his fist at your head, and calls you a so and so, he will 
do this, that, and the other to these Tennesseans; that is not good 
morning. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is not even good morning in Minnesota. 

Mr. Mepurn. That is “When you say that,” as the saying goes, 
“smile.” The tension built up and it was very noticeable. I was 
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taken to task that I had not deputized more local men. You gentle- 
men will have to take my word for this. I asked numerous men if I 
could deputize them during the emergency. Of course a farmer, if 
_ he is any farmer at all, never has time to spare away from his farm. 
If it is raining he can grub or he can work in the barns. If it is not 
raining, he is supposed to be in the field. But in contacting these 
people I found that the sentiment was running just a little tide too 
high to swear them in and hand them a gun. I didn’t feel safe. 
Senator, I was here, and you will just have to take my pure old Ten- 
nessean, bay horse sense judgment. I have climbed these barb 
fences and know the people of East Tennessee, and especially of 
Hamblen County. We have good men on both sides, the company 
and the union. Their feelings run pretty deep, and I would be the 
last man to start trouble. 

Senator Humpurey. I think that you undoubtedly exercised good 
judgment in that; I can see where you were reviewing what I would 
call the psychological attitudes of some of the folks that might be 
involved. As I understand what you did as the tension seemed to 
mount. You were there to witness, merely as an agent of the State. 
That is what you are as county sheriff, is that not true, law-enforce- 
ment agent of the State, as well as the county ? 

Mr. Mron. Yes, I would say so. I have not heard it put that 
way, but I would say that I was. 

enator Humpurey. You reported this to the Governor. 

Mr. Menun. I gave him a picture. 

Senator Humpurey. And you asked for the Governor to make 
his determination as to what could be done to fortify your hand, 
or better to say to handle the situation in this county? 

Mr. Menun. I talked with Governor Browning in Knoxville in his | 
suite there. He arrived at the desk about the same time that I did. 
I asked to see him privately, went up to his suite. I gave him a 
pees of the situation briefly and told him that it was out of my 

ands as to what he decided to do. It was his business, and I would 
be waiting in the lobby for his answer. 

Senator Humpurey. What did the Governor do then; is that when 
he sent the State troopers? : 

Mr. Meprin. He came down and patted me on the shoulder. and he 
said, “Go back to Hamblen County and do the best you can.” | 

Senator Humpnrey. Then what happened, Sheriff? 

Mr. Mepuin. I drove about 35 miles, which is 35 miles an hour, 
back to Morristown, not knowing what the Governor was doing or 
would do. I had no promise of help in any way, shape, form, or 
fashion. The first time that I knew that help was coming is when I 
called to Graveyard Hill at Jefferson City. I heard on my radio, 
it was breaking very bad, but I could hear him calling all cars, call- 
ing all cars, Division 5, meet at Morristown or signal 8. 

Mr. Coorey. Division 5 of the State highway patrol? 

Mr. Meprin. I felt very much better. Yes; it is. 

Senator Humrnrey. Then the State highway patrol came in? 

Mr. MEDLIN. A good number of this division. 

Senator Humpurey. And they were then, in other words, filling 
the gap, so to speak, that the law-enforcement agency —— 

Mr. Menun. That is right. 
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Senator Humpurey. Do whatever needed to be done to preserve 
law and order. 

Mr. Mepiin. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Were they under your command ? | 

_ Mr. Mezmun. I would not say they were under my command; no, 
sir. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Just cooperating? 

Mr. Mepuin. They have control of the highways, and this was all 
in the highway on State property, and they were under command 
at that time, I think, of Chief Davis. I could be mistaken in that. But 
I think the chief came down with his men. 

Senator Humpurey. Were you present on the date that this real 
violence that you saw in the moving pictures here today took place! 

Mr. Mepiin. Of the turning over of the cars? 

Senator HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. Mepuin. Yes, sir; I was present. i 

Senator Humpurey. Were you on the scene right there when the 
cars were turned over ? 

Mr. Mepurn. I was advised to stay just a little back. Things 
started. I could have gotten mighty easily in the line of fire, and 
they wanted me to observe. 

enator HumpHrey. When you say “they,” whom do you mean ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Chief Davis and the other members of the patrol. 

Senator Humpurey. So you were not actually on the highway. 

Mr. Mezun. I was not on the highway. You will notice my car 
was parked about three-quarters of the length of where the cars were 
parked. The flag Murphy, if you remember. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you say that was the most violent 
demonstration of the strike? 

Mr. Mepuin. No; I would not say it was the most violent demon- 
stration. I think the night after the guard left would be considered 
the most violent. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you notice whether or not the tension 
mounted after the guard came in? 

Mr. Meputn. The tension mounted. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you notice—— 

Mr. Menun. The tension was still there, but they didn’t express 
themselves quite so freely. 

Senator Humpurey. Did they seem to relax, release a little bit more 
after they left? | 

Mr. Mepurn. The record proves that they did within 6 to 7 hours. 

Senator Humpurey. Was it your opinion, Sheriff, that the State 
patrol was incapable of maintaining law and order? 

Mr. Meptrn. At the time; yes, sir. 

Seal Humepurey. They were incapable of maintaining law and 
order? . 

Mr. Meptin. In this picture, I don’t know whether you noticed it 
or not, the patrol was busy on one end of the line with some rock- 
throwing and egg-throwing, and the truck pulled out and blocked 
the cars that they could not get between the pickets and the cars. 
Had the patrol been between them, I doubt whether the cars would 
have been turned over. 

ceria Humpurey. But they got themselves trapped, in other 
words? 


s 
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Mr. Mepurn. They were out of position. 

Senator Humpurey. They were out of position, I mean outflanked. 

Mr. Meputn. Outflanked, that is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. I was interested in the number. You are a 
law-enforcement officer. Considering the number of pickets and the 
number of officers, do you think there were too few officers had they 
been properly utilized $ 

Mr. Mep. That, sir, I would rather the State highway would 
answer those questions. In other words, they were not under my 
command, and I had no authority as to the dispersal or their action. 

Senator Humpurey. You did have, apparently, a belief that there 
had been some understanding arrived at between the company and the 
union with reference to this pink slip deal. Was that right? 

Mr. Mepurn. That was my observation. My knowledge, yes. As 
to the detail, I don’t know the details. | 

Senator Humpnurry. In other words, it had been sort of a working 
operation and you had more or less felt that that was the way things 
were being handled between the pickets and the management? 

Mr. Meptrn. Yes. . 

Senator Humpurey. That is why, at the time Mr. Iserman called 
you, you acted on the basis that this was a standing agreement, and 
therefore it could be abided by: Is that right? 

Mr. Menrirn. All that I could do in a situation like that was to ap- 
peal to the sportsmanship of both parties concerned. I could not tell 
them to go through the line or tell the boys to let them through or keep 
them out. That was the set-up provided by the company or by mutual 
agreement. 

Senator Humpurey. There was no car tipping over, did not seem 
to be too much egg throwing and stone throwing until after the injunc- 
tion, after the back-to-work movement. Is not that correct? 

Mr. Menin. Yes, sir; I think you are correct in that. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, once those two things had hap- 
pened, and a period of time had elapsed between the beginning of the 
strike up to that time, and the mounting tensions, these were the 
sort of things that precipitated the violent action. Is my observation 
correct on that? 

Mr. Mepurn. I think you are very near correct, sir. : 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you very much. I hope that you will 
have happen what you thought will happen. I think it will happen 
after the smoke blows over and the battle has subsided. They will 
come back to recognize that you have a most difficult assignment. 

Mr. Surorer. Sheriff, as I understand it, after your trip, your con- 
versation with the Governor, the State patrol was sent in. 

Mr. Mepuin. Was sent in here. 

Mr. SHroyrer. The next day. 

Mr. Menun. That afternoon. 

Mr. Suroyer. And was that the only conference you had with the 
Governor relative to this? 

Mr. Mepiin. That was the only time that I have seen the Governor 
to talk with him. Ihave not even called him long distance. 

Mr. Suroyer. You had nothing to do with the decision to send in 
the National Guard ? 

Mr. Mepuin. Absolutely nothing. I have never seen a sheriff yet 
call out the National Guard. 
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Mr. Surorer. Suppose the sheriff would report to the Governor the 
facts to get the highway patrol; that was my question, whether you 
made an attempt later. 

Mr. Mep.urn. I made the statement to the Governor as I said before, 
that I needed help, and it was up to him to decide in what degree or 
who he would send. 

Mr. Suroyrerr. But as I understand your testimony, you later reached 
the opinion that even the State patrol was not sufficient to handle the 
situation. 

Mr. Mepuin. I reached the opinion that the operation of the State 
patrol, or the number there, was not sufficient to take care of the 
situation. ) 

Mr. Suroyrer. This Memorial Day incident that this man Blackie, 
I think you know who I mean, did you witness that ? 

Mr. Menun. No, sir; I did not. No, Blackie was in jail until the 
incident happened. I was busy on the telephone. 

Mr. Surorer. Then there is nothing you could tell us directly about 
that ? 

Mr. Mepur1n. All I would have on that would be absolutely hearsay. 
I didn’t know he was in my jail afterward. 

Senator Humpurey. I was not going to come back to you, but Mr. 
Schroyer here asked you the question whether or not the operation or 
the numbers of the State patrol were adequate to handle the situation. 
It is a little different. You can have a large number of people, and 
they may not be able to handle a situation; you could have a limited 
number of people and by the nature of their operations they do handle 
the number of people. You do not need to answer this question. If 
you think it is beyond your jurisdiction, but would you believe that if 
there had been more State patrol officers, that they would have been 
able to handle the situation ? 

Mr. Meptin. I will leave that; as I stated, that is a matter that the 
State highway patrol has and not the sheriff’s office. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you have an opinion on it? 

Mr. Mepuin. That would be only a matter of personal opinion and 
I don’t think it would be worth much. 

Senator Humpurey. I have a lot of respect for your opinions. I 
really do. 

Mr. Mepuin. I certainly thank the Senator for that remark. There 
are some around here that do not. 

Senator HUMPHREY. You won me over early. I will not press the 

oint. 
j Mr. Menpurn. I don’t want to say anything concerning the State 
highway patrol. I think that can be taken care of when they testify. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand. You did not, however, recom- 
mend the National Guard ? 

Mr. Mep.uin. I had no control over the National Guard and I left 
that to the Governor, whatever he decided the degree of help, and 
whom he sent. 

Senator Humeurey. In other words, you did not say, “Governor, 
send the National Guard”? 7 

Mr. Mepuin. I do not remember saying anything about sendin 
the National Guard. The newspapers were just a little out of line, 
think, there. | 
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Senator Humpurey. As one public official to another, may I say 
that is not unusual. Let me put it this way; it happens occasionally. 

Mr. Mepurn. Very occasionally. 

Senator Humpurey. I have no more questions. 

Mr. Cootry. Ihave one. You heard the testimony of Mr. Warwick. 
Is there anything you care to say about that? Do you have any ob- 
servations to make on that incident? 

Mr. Menun. I have no observations to make on that. As I say, 
anything I say would be a matter of hearsay. There is some iltiga- 
tion now, a suit in our chancery court that I think will be a matter of 
record in due course of time. 

Senator Murray. When you appointed a deputy under your office, 
do you have any control over his activities, any responsibility for 
him ? 

Mr. Menun. Senator, I have, according to law, control over him, 
and when you appoint a deputy, you just hope and pray that he does 
right. 

ATA Murray. And how do you control him? Do you give him 
any advice or instructions on what his duties should be? 

Mr. Mep.uin. Definitely. 

Senator Murray. Did you deputize the members of the militia when 
they came in and were being made deputies? -Were you the one that 
deputized them ? 

Mr. Mep.in. I deputized them personally, but I did not preach any 
sermons at that time. 

ae Morray. You did not assume any responsibility over their 
actions 

Mr. Meppin. No, I could not have anything to do with the dis- 
persal of troops. As far as patrol work and billeting and so forth, 
that is a matter of their own to expedite. 

Senator Murray. You just deputized them and that was the end of 
it so far as you were concerned. You did not assume any control over 
their activities; if they committed any violent acts that were not 
justified, you would not feel that that would be your responsibility. 

. Mr. Menyn. Well, they were deputized under the Tennessee code, 
and of course, they were responsible to me for their actions. 

Senator Murray. Were responsible what ? 

Mr. MeL. They should be responsible to me for their actions. 

Senator Murray. But I understood that if you deputized men in 
your office, that you usually sort of oversee their activities. 

Mr. Mepiin. That is bonded depties, sir, the immediate force. 
Three hundred and ninety-one or three hundred and ninety-four men 
bak don’t roll in in 2 or 3 hours, and you don’t contact them all and 

ow their habits and know what they might possibly do, their re- 
actions to different cases, and so forth. 

Senator Murray. When you deputize them, do you have to ad- 
minister any oath to them ? 

Mr. Mep.in. Yes, sir; I just stated that they were given the oath 
of deputy sheriff according to the Tennessee code. 

Senator Murray. The 390 men, were they sworn in all at one 
ceremony ? l 

Mr. Menun. Notin one ceremony; as they arrived. 
Senator Murray. Individually. 
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Mr. Merny. Individually, and later they signed the oath of office. 

Senator Murray. Then thoy were deputy sheriffs. 

Mr. Mepuin. They were deputy sheriffs. 

Senator Murray. And you assumed that you had no further respon- 
sibility over their activities? 

Mr. Mepuin. Not from the military standpoint, no, sir. 

Senator Murray. From the sheriff. standopint . 

Mr. Meprin. From the sheriff standpoint they were subject to make 
arrests and could make arrests. 

Senator Murray. But if they unnecessarily attacked somebody or 
oo in their activities, would you have anything to say about 
that ¢ 

Mr. Mepuin. Well, it is quite obvious that I am being held respon- 
sible. That has occurred in some suits that have been brought. 

Senator Murray. Seeking to charge you with responsibility for their 
actions. 

Mr. Mepuin. For different actions and different things, yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. That is all. 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony which you are about to 
give in this proceeding shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

General McReyno.ps. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. DWIGHT L. McREYNOLDS, CLEVELAND, 
TENN., OF THE TENNESSEE NATIONAL GUARD, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HENRY FOUTCH, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Cootry. May we have your name? 
A Mr. Fourcau. I am assistant attorney general of the State, Henry 

outch. 

Mr. Cooter. Will you state your full name, please, and position ? 

General McRrynotpDs. My name is Dwight L. McReynolds. I am 
a Brigadier General in the Tennessee National Guard. l 

Mr. Cootey. I understand that you have a separate civilian job, is 
that correct? 

General McReyryvnorps. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. What is that? 

General McReynoxps. I work for an industrial firm. 

Mr. Cooter. What sort of a firm, what is it? 

General MoReynotps. A hosiery manufacturing company. 

Mr. Coorer. Is that nearby here? 

General McRryNotps. Some 100 miles. 

Mr. Cootey. What is the name of the firm? 

General McRryno.ps. Debonaire Hosiery Mills. 

Mr. Cootey. Is that organized ? 

General McReryno tps. It is. 

Mr. Cootey. What union ? 

General McRreyno.ps. CIO. 

Mr. Coorry. Your relations there are good ? 

General McRreyno tps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you state when you first came here to Morris- 
town in connection with this situation ? 
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General McReynotps. On Thursday, the day that the sheriff 
requested help from the Governor. 

Mr. Cootry. That would be? 

General McReynotps. I don’t know the exact date. 

Mr. Suroyer. The same day that the State patrol came in ? 

General McReyno.ps. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootey. That fixes it close enough. 

How did you happen to come here?: What were the circumstances ? 

General McReynotps. The State adjutant general asked me to 
come up and observe for him. 

Mr. Cootrey. Was it your impression that was as a result of the 
sheriff’s saying that he needed help? 

General McReynotps. Yes. 

n Coorey. What was the situation as you observed it at that 
time? 

General McReynotps. I think that has been covered rather fully 
by other people. I don’t think I could add anything to that. 

Mr. Coorey. It would help a little bit if you would say what other 
people. There are some differences. Do you agree substantially with 
the sheriff’s picture ? 

General McRrynotps. Yes, with the sheriff’s picture. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you remain here continuously from then on? 

General McReywnozps. I left on Friday, about Friday noon, and 
came back about Saturday. 

Mr. Cootry. And then from Saturday on, you remained ? 

General McReynotps. Yes. | 

Mr. Cootey. The Guard did not accompany you back on Saturday ? 

General McRryno tps. No. 

Mr. Cootry. They came in on Monday? 

General McReyno.ps. The following Monday. 

Mr. Coorry. I understand from previous testimony that you and 
all of your men were deputized ? 

General McReynotps. That is correct. 

Mr. Coortry. Were you deputized Saturday, or did you get sworn 
in along with the rest ? 

General McRrynotps. With all of the others on Monday. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you describe briefly what disposition of your 
men you made upon their arrival, with respect -chiefly to the plant 
situation ? 

General McReyrnoxps. We placed most of the men at the plant, a 
few men in town at the sheriff’s office at his request. 

The sheriff also asked us to assign a few men to assist his deputies, 
not to make arrests, but to assist them.in case they ran into any trouble. 
I instructed my troop commander to assign four or five men to this 
job, that was all. 

Mr. Cooter. When you sent your men out to the plant, where were 
they first? Where did they bivouac out there? 

General McReyrnotps. On the plant grounds at the entrance. 

Mr. Cooter. In that field out in front of the plant? 

General McReynozps. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you consult with the company as to what their 
needs and situation were with respect to protection of the property. 
what disposition would be made of the troops around the plant ? 

General McReyno tps. I did not. 
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Mr. Cootry. You did not? 

General McReynotps. No. They asked me for certain protection 
of certain facilities, which I did furnish. That is all. 

Mr. Cootzy. Just what, approximately, were they? 

General McRrynotps. They have a pumping station on the river 
some distance away from the plant. : 

Mr. Cooter. They asked for a separate detail to be sent out there? 

General McReynotps. That is right. 

r e But you did not go over the situation with them in 
etail? | 

General McReynotps. As to disposition of my men, no. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you consult with any of the union people as to 
what the problems around the plant were, and what the situation 
required ? 

General McReyrno.tps. Only through Mr. Case. I consulted with 
Mr. Case. He in turn consulted with the union. 
= Senator Humeurey. Is that the list? May we have this for the 
record ? 3 

Senator Murray. Yes. 

You say that you were sworn in as a deputy along with all of the 
other men that were made deputies at the same time? 

General McReynotps. That is correct. - 

Senator Murray. Were you given any official position when you 
were sworn in, or did you just assume the authority to direct the activ- 
ities of the deputies that were sworn in with you at the same time? 

General McRerynotps. I was following out orders which the adju- 
tant general gave me, and I assumed he was directed by the Governor. 

Senator Murray. I know, but you were acting as a deputy sheriff 
here, you were just sworn in as a deputy sheriff. You were not in 
the capacity as a member of the militia or an officer of the militia. You 
were a mere deputy of the sheriff’s. 

_ General McReynoxps. I disagree with you, sir. I was acting under 
the orders of the Governor. 

Senator Murray. I would like to have you tell me what the fact is. 
You claim that you were not merely a deputy sheriff ? 

General McReyrnoxps. No; I did not say I was not a deputy sheriff. 
I said I was acting | 

Senator Murray: You have some other position in addition to 
being deputy sheriff? 

General McRerxorps. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. Where does that come from? 

General McRreynotps. I was acting under orders from the adjutant 
general from the Governor. The sheriff did not give me any instruc- 
tions at any time. 

Senator Murray. What were those orders? Were they official 
orders? 

General McReyrnotps, Official orders. Here is a copy of them. 

Senator Murray. All right. They will be incorporated in the 
record. That is from the adjutant general ? 

. General McReynotps. That is correct.’ 


* The information referred to is printed as appendix 19. 
31 The special orders and the proclamation showing deputizing of National Guard men 
are printed as appendix 19. 
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Senator Murray. What authority did the adjutant general have to 
direct your activities as a deputy sheriff in this county ? | 

General McReynotps. He only directed my activities as adjutant 
general and commanding officer of the troops that were sent in here. 

Senator Murray. But you are not acting as a trooper or acting as 
a member of the militia, but as a deputy sheriff} 

General McRreynoxps. I was acting in both capacities. 

Senator Murray. Then the militia was here and acting as a militia, 
and acting under the direction of the chief officer of the militia in 
the State; is that it? 

General McReynotps. That is correct. , 

Senator Murray. And in addition, why was it necessary then for 
them to deputize you as a deputy sheriff? 

General McReynotps. I do not know. I was advised by counsel 
to have that done. I do not know why. 

Senator Murray. You do not know why? 

General McReynotps. No. 

Senator Murray. And all you know is that you were sworn in as 
a deputy with the other men, and you do not know why that course 
was followed? 

General McRreyno.ps. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. That is all. 

Senator Humrueey. I gathered from your comments, General, and 
the comments of the sheriff, that this was a most unusual situation 
where the National Guard is deputized and takes on the double role of 
being, No. 1 and primarily, a guardsman, member of the National 
Guard, with responsibilities that pertain thereto, and then also in 
the role of a deputy sheriff; that was an unusual procedure? 

General McReynonps. I think it was, the reason being that the 
Governor did not care, I assume, to declare martial law in this area. 
Therefore, it was necessary for us to be deputized. 

Senator Humpnrey. I gathered from the sheriff, too, that he said 
y was the choice of “the lesser of two evils,” or something to that 
elfect. 

Mr. Foutch—is that your name? 

Mr. Foutcn. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You are the attorney ? 

Mr. Fourcau. Assistant attorney general of the State. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe Mr. Foutch 
took any oath. | : 

Senator Murray. You may be sworn. 

You do solemnly swear that the testimony which you are about to 
give in this proceeding shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Foutcu. I do. | 

Seriator Humpurey. I would like to ask the assistant attorney gen- 
eral, what is the legal basis upon which you can deputize guardsmen 
who serve a dual role, guardsmen that are both members of the 
National Military Constabulary and members of the State militia as 
the National Guard is? 

Mr. Fourcau. If these guardsmen had come in here as members of 
the National Guard without being commissioned deputy sheriffs, then 
the whole County of Hamblen would have been placed under martial 
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law. Then your courts in Hamblen County would not have any 
jurisdiction of what went on. | 

Therefore, the attorney general decided that it would be better to 
have the men deputized as deputies of the sheriff, in order not to put 
the county under martial law. 

Senator Humrurey. I want you to know that I am sympathetic 
with the idea. 

Mr. Fourcu. That is the reason. 

Senator Humenrey. But I am also interested in the legal ramifica- 
tions of this. You were uk equipment which is federally owned 
equipment, that is, equipment that is given to the National Guard has 
been given by the National Military Establishment—not given ; it is on 
loan. , 

Mr. Fovrca. That is right. 

Senator Humeurey. This National Guard, serving in the form of 
the deputized officers, was not using civilian clothes, was not using 
instruments or implements or sidearms provided by the county or the 
State, but had machine guns, as was testified to today, that were pro- 
vided by the National Government. Does there seem to be, in your 
mind, any conflict between the right of a county officer to deputize 
troops? 

Mr. Fourcn. There is no conflict, Senator. When these men came 
up here and were deputized, they.came and were on the expense of the 
State of Tennessee. If they had come as members of the National 
Guard, they would have been on the expense of the payroll of the 
Federal Government. : 

Senator Humpnrey. And there was that differentiation ? 

Mr. Fourcu. Yes, sir, the State of Tennessee paid for every bit of 
it, and it cost the State of Tennessee around $5,000 a day to keep these 
men up here, and that was one of the reasons why our budget was 
short and we had to withdraw them as soon as possible. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you think there was any violation of the 
use of Federal property ? 

Mr. Foutcu. Not being a member of the National Guard, I would 
not say. 

eaat Humrarey. The uniform is the uniform of the National 
Military ? 

Mr. Fourcn. Under our Constitution, Senator, and under the stat- 
ute of this State, it is discretionary with the Governor when he calls 
them out. He exercised that discertion in this particular case. 

Senator Humpurey. I surely will accept your legal interpretation. 

Mr. Foutcu. That is correct. You can check it. 

Senator Humrurey. It is just so unusual. Here is a man, a brig- 
adier general, who is an officer in a private industrial concern that 
has labor-management relationships that are apparently good and 
constructive; this man gets himself in a position, not as a guardsman 
maintaining order, but as a deputy sheriff having to go out and arrest 

eople. 
# Mr. Fourcu. As I told you before, Senator, if he came as a National 
Guardman, it would have been necessary to declare martial law in 
this county. 

Senator Humpurey. In the whole county? 

Mr. Fourcn. Yes, sir. And then the courts in this county would 
not have had any Jurisdiction of any of the offenses committed out 
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there. That was the purpose of having them declared deputies, and to 
keep the jurisdiction in the State courts. 

Senator Humrurey. Let me ask you this: I think that was a policy 
decision, and I am surely not prepared to argue with you or to debate 
the merits of the decision. In fact, I gathered what the Governor was 
attempting to do was to do the least that was necessary, as he saw it. 

Mr. Fourcau. Correct. 

Senator Humrurey. In other words, he looked upon the declaring 
of martial law as much more undesirable than to have men deputized # 

Mr. Fourcau. Much more rash, because that involves all of the citi- 
zens of the county. 

Senator Humpurey. I say that is a policy decision, and surely your 
Governor used his own good judgment in that. 

The question that comes up next in my mind is: How did you deter- 
mine when the guardsmen were guardsmen and when they were 
sheriffs, not being facetious about this? Here are these men. Here 
is the brigadier general. Who is he taking orders from? As the 
deputy sheriff, it 1s perfectly obvious that the man who deputizes him 
is his boss there. As a brigadier general, he is under the command 
of the adjutant general, who is under the command of the Governor, 

Mr. Fourcu. — not the commanding officer of the outfit, but per- 
haps with General McReynolds’ approval I might undertake to state 
in my feeble way what the solution was. 

While these members of the National Guard were patrolling in front 
of the plant keeping order, keeping down disturbances, having peace- 
ful pickets, I think that in their position and in that category they 
would be members of the National Guard. f 

Senator Humpurgy. ‘Did they make any arrests at that place, do 
you know? 

Mr. Foutcu. I don’t know. The only way I can answer you is this: 
I think there were some arrests made while they were here. Therefore, 
if there were any arrests made, they were acting as deputies and not 
as members of the National Guard. Therefore, we come back to the 
proposition to keep away from martial law. 

Senator Humpurey. I can see that you would like to keep away 
from martial law, and I do not blame you for that. I simply say that 
these members, many of these fellows in the National Guard, found 
themselves in a strange situation. On the one hand, they were appar- 
ently called in here to be guardsmen, which means merely to patrol 
and to preserve law and order as guardsmen are perfectly capable of 
doing. All at once they find themselves junior Dick Tracy’s. They 
have to go out and arrest people. 

Mr. Foutcn. In some instances, I think they turned out to be Dick 
Tracy himself, Senator. 

Senator Humrnrey. They apparently did a job. I do think it is 
pretty important for this committee to look into this case, because this 
1s most unusual, most unusual and unique. I have never heard of it 
before. I really have never heard of this sort of dispensation, of the 
use of guardsmen under this kind of situation. I am not saying that 
it may not be the way they may have to be used. It is just new. 

Mr. Fourcu. Maybe you learned something. 

Senator Humrnrey. That would not be the first time, and I hope 
not the last. | 
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Senator Murray. I agree with the Senator from Minnesota that it 
is a very strange anomaly. But you said a little while ago in your 
testimony that the National Guard was short on funds; appropria- 
tions were scarce, and you had to hold down expenses. Who paid the 
expenses that you incurred? — | 
_ Mr. Fourcau. The State of Tennessee, appropriated by the legisla- 
ture. 

_ Senator Murray. I notice there is some information that I got that 
the guard was moved into the plant at one time to escape bad weather. 
Did you pay the plant anything for housing the men ? 

General McRryno.ps. We will if it is necessary. 

- Senator Murray. If they bill you for it, you will pay for it? 

General McReyrnorps. That is correct. 

. Senator Murray. You ate in the company cafeteria. Did they bill 
you for that? | 

General McReynotps. Absolutely. 

Senator Murray. They did bill you? You paid for that? 

General McRrynotps. We turned it in to the. State treasurer. 

Senator Murray. That has been paid ? 

General McReynotps. So far as we are concerned, it is paid. 

Senator Murray. It is something that I would like to look into a 
. little further, because it does seem to me strange that the militia could 
be brought in here and used in a double capacity as deputy sheriffs 
and members of the militia. They were operating under two capaci- 
ties; one under the direction of the sheriff and the other under di- 
rection of the adjutant general. It does seem to me a very strange 
situation. l 

Do you feel, as a result of your experience, the presence of the guard 
here in the strike area contributed to bringing about industrial peace? 

General McRrynotps. Temporarily, yes. 7 

Senator Murray. Temporarily 3 | 

General McRryrno tps. While the guard was here, I think it did. 

Senator Murray. Well, before the guard arrived here, there had not 
been any very serious disturbances; had there? 

_ General McReynotps. I would say it was serious. 

Senator Murray. Did you see them yourself? 

General McReynotps, I did. 

Senator Murray. Where? 

General McReynotps. At the plant. : 

Senator Murray. That is where they turned over the automobile? 

General McRreynotps. That is correct. 

Senator Murray. At the time those automobiles were turned over, 
the highway patrol was here? 
~ General McReynoips Absolutely. 

Senator Murray. And how many members of the highway patrol 
were there at the time? 

General McReryno tps. I would say about 40. 

Senator Murray. What? © 

General McReynotps. About 40. 

Senator Murray. About 40? 

General McRryrnotps. Correct. 3 

Senator Murray. Would they not be able to handle that situation? 
They were men carrying sidearms and were authorized to arrest, and 
it seems to me that they could carry out the functions of safeguarding 
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the peace there just as well as the militia coming in and being deputized 
as deputy sheriffs. l | 

General McReyrnotps. That is correct, I think. 

Senator Murray. Why did they bring in the militia when they had 
the highway patrol there, equipped with sidearms and capable of ar- 
rest, capable of making arrests, and capable of enforcing the law? 

General McRryno.ps. I assume that the Governor did not have at 
his disposal enough members of the patrol to take care of the situation. 

_ Senator Murray. He had 40 there; under some estimates there were 
‘70. Are you swearing on your own positive knowledge there were 
ony 40 of them there? : 
. General McReynoips. No. That is my opinion. 

Senator Murray. That is your opinion. We do not want your 
opinion. If you do not know how many were there, why we had 
better get the information from somebody who knows. 

Riga McReyrnotps. I don’t know. I had no connection with 
them. | 

, Mr. Suroyer. Well, was it your opinion that there were not suff- 
cient patrolmen there to handle the situation ? 

General McReyno.tps. That is correct. 

.. Mr. Surorsr. Did you so report to your supervisor ? 

General McReyrnotps. No; i did not report. 

Mr. SHroyer. Did you make a report at all to the Governor or to 
the adjutant general? 

General McRreyrnotps. No report at all. 

. Mr. Suroyer. I notice in this May 29 memo to you from the adju- 
tant general: “I as rae for your consideration that in your orders the 
troops be instructed to prevent such acts as the stoning of cars, the 
overturning of cars, throwing of tacks in the public roads, the assault- 
ing of any persons by other persons, whether strikers or nonstrikers, 
the blocking of traffic on the public roads or entrances thereto, or exits 
therefrom. It is the Governor’s desire to have sufficient troops there 
to prevent the necessity of anyone being shot.” 

Had you observed all of these things before they were sent in that 
you are now instructed to stop? 

Mr. SHroyer. That is all. 

Senator Humpnurey. Did you ever recommend that the National 
Guard be sent in? 

General McReynoxps. I did not. 

Senator Humpurey. You did not recommend that the National 
Guard be sent in? 

General McReynotps. No. 

Senator Humrpnrey. May I ask this: Who was in gl and who 
was responsible for the actions of the guardsmen that allegedly, or 
that are accused, we will say, of alleged strong-arm tactics and 
beatings? 

General McRryno tps. I was in charge. 

Senator Humreurey. You would be in charge? 

‘General McReyno.ps. I was responsible. 

Senator Humpiurey. Have these things been brought to your at- 
tention ! Were they brought to your attention soon after the inci- 
dents? 

General McReynotps. My first knowledge was when I read about 
them in the newspaper. 
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Senator Humpurey. None of your subordinate officers reported 
these incidents to you? | 

General McReynotps. They did not report. 

Senator Humpurey. I asked, Did any of your subordinate officers 
report these incidents to you? 

General McRrynotps. They did not report that our men were in- 
volved in these. | 

Senator Humpnurey. Now that you have heard, at least through the 
press and through personal comment, that such incidents did take | 
place, has there been any follow-up or investigation ? 

General McRerno tps. Yes. 
= Senator Humpurey. Is there any intention on the part of you or 
other officers of the guard to investigate to a point of making neces- 
sary corrections and reprimands and amends? 

eneral McReynoips. We appointed an investigating officer to 
secure statements from these men. We have these statements here, © 

Senator Murray. They will be made a part of the record.’ 

Senator Humpnurey. Did I understand you to say that you were 
present on the day that the two cars were overturned} 

General McReyrno tps. I was present. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are familiar with the use of troops. How 
many pickets would you say were present there that day? 

' General McReynotps. Two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 
Senator Humpurey. Two hundred and fifty or three hundred ? 
General McReyrnotps. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. As an Army man, you are familiar with the 
use of MP’s? | 

General McReyrno tps. Yes. i 

Senator Humrurey. Do you think, let us say, 50 trained, equipped, 
legally endowed with authority, officers should be able to handle 250 
to 300 men? | 

General McReyrno.ps. I would say that would depend upon the 
temper of the mob that you are trying to control. 

Senator Humrurey. I read recently that in Berlin there were 3,000 
American troops that were trained for riot duty; that were supposed 
to be able to handle a demonstration of 500,000 marching fanatical 
Communists. That was the ratio that our general in Berlin thought 
was adequate to meet the situation. And I just wonder whether or 
not in this situation, in a community where they had been taught 
to be law-abiding—many of these men were members of the armed 
services; they are used to responding to the orders of officers, and they 
surely are law-abiding citizens in their normal relationships. J think 
it is a fair assumption, under ordinary circumstances, that the people 
in the picket line are law-abiding citizens. Would it not be a fair 
assumption that 50 men trained and equipped, and used to handling 
particular problems of traffic -on the highway, should be able to handle 
a demonstration of some 250 persons? | 

General McReynotps. It might be. 

Senator Humpnurey. It might be? 

General McRrynotps. It might be possible. 

Senator Humpurey. But then, to follow up, even though you saw 
that demonstration and you had your doubts as to whether or not it 


* The information referred to is printed as appendix 20. 
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could be handled properly, you did not report that, did not recom- 
mend by specific language that the National Guard be sent in? 

: General McReynotps. No. The only recommendation I made was 
as to the number to be sent in. 

Senator Humpurey. The number of persons to be sent in? 

General McReynotps. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. But you did not say who those persons 
should be? 

General McReynotps. When I was told troops were coming in and 
I would command them, I requested a certain number... 

Senator Humpurey. Well, if you were to command them as a briga- 
dier general, it was almost understood whom they would be; is that 
not correct ? 

General McReyrnotps. I didn’t understand. 

Senator Humpurey. If you were to command them and you had 
estimated the number of persons to come in, would it not be a fair 
assumption to say that they would naturally be National Guard men, 
because you were an officer of the National Guard ? l 

General McRerxorps. That is correct. | 

Senator Humpurey. You would not be asking for the right to com- 
mand just 250 civilians, so to speak? 

General McRzyrnoatps: No. : oe 

Senator Humrpurey. So, in a sense, your recommendation did imply 

sending in the National Guard? 
' General McRerynotps. No. 

Senator Humepurey. It did not? 

General McRryrnotos. No. I only made that recommendation after 
I was told the Governor had ordered troops in. 

Senator Humpnurey. I am glad to get that point. In other words, 
after you had been told that the Governor planned on sending in 
troops, you estimated the numbers that you thought would be needed ? 

General McReynotps. That is correct. 

Senator HUMPHREY. And you held that number down to a limit of 
about 300; is that correct ? 

General McReynotps. That is right. 

ere Hompurey. I do not think I have any more questions on 
that. 

Mr. Coorer. May I ask a couple of questions of Mr. Foutch? 

Mr. Foutch, my ignorance of Tennessee law could not be profounder, 
but I would like to straighten out a little bit more what your picture 
of the two different legal situations is. 

You stated that, if martial law is to be declared, you then have to 
declare it throughout the county, and the courts are closed, a typical 
martial-law situation. Civilian life is completely taken over in all 
its branches? 

Mr. Foutcu. That is correct. 
| Mr. Cootry. Do you know if that is the situation referred to in 
Joyner v. Bryan? 

Mr. Fourcn. No. That is the reason, one of the reasons why these 
National Guard men were deputized, because, the Governor being 
advised that the sheriff was unable to cope with the situation due to the 
lack of commissioned civil authorities of his own deputies, then it was 
determined that it would be better and probably necessary to deputize 
these men as deputies of the sheriff of Hamblen County. 
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Mr. Cootey. I understand that. I am on a slightly more technical 
point. What was done, if you know, in Joyner v. Bryan? You say 
martial law was not declared in that case? | 

Mr. Fourcau. It has been a long time since I have read it. I have 
not read it recently. I know there is such a case. I think it was 
decided back in about 1937, somewhere along about then. Probably 
in about 173 or 174 Tennessee. 

Mr. Cootey. You do not recall well enough to make any state- 
ment—— 

Mr. Foutcu. I was not involved in the case. 

Mr. Coorey. As to what the situation was in that case? 

Mr. Fourcn. No. | 

Mr. Cootey. You have not looked into that in your preparation for 
giving legal advice on the situation in the present case? 

Mr. Fourcau. That is right. 

Senator Murray. I want to ask one more question. 

Do you say that if they declared martial law they would have to 
declare martial law to cover the entire county ? 

Mr. Fourcn. In my opinion, yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. In your opinion ? 

Mr. Foutcu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. What is that opinion based on? Is it based:on 
the statute law of the State? | | 

Mr. Foutcn. Well, it is based upon this, Senator: I don’t see how 
you are going to segregate part of the county and leave the balance 
open to the regular jurisdiction of the courts. 

Senator Murray. I never heard of a case where they had to extend 
the martial law over areas that were not affected by the conditions 
that required the militia to come. I have seen martial law enforced 
in a city in which they only enforced it in part of the city. : 

Mr. Fourcu. If you had martial law in a portion of the county, 
even to cover the particular activities of this plant, your civil courts 
in this country and all of your criminal courts would not have an 
jurisdiction over any offense that occurred out there. eA 

Senator Murray. Why would they not? 

Mr. Foutcu. Because they would not. If you declared martial 
law, then they would be subject to military law. 

Senator Murray. But suppose that is true, they set up military 
tribunals? 

Mr. Foutcu. That is what we wanted to escape, because we didn’t 
think the situation warranted it nor justified it. 

Senator Murray. I think I am certainly in agreement with you that 
there was no need for bringing in the militia or attempting to declare 
martial law, because there was nothing to justify either of the situa- 
tions. It seems to me that the highway patrol officers were sufficient 
to carry out all of the enforcement that was necessary. 

Mr. Fourcu. Don’t misunderstand me, now. I haven’t gone on 
record saying that I disapproved the bringing in of the National 
Guard, because that decision was not up to me. 

Senator Murray. Bringing in the National Guard is a famous 
pastime of big organizations that want to break a strike. 

Mr. Foutcu. I would not know, sir. 
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Senator Murray. You know there is a on. nearby in Kentucky 
where they had some famous conditions of this kind some years back, 
all over the county. They have had cases where they have had martial 
law, and that is one of the things that the corporations usually resort 
to when they want to break up a strike. 

Mr. Foutcu. A lot of things happen in Kentucky that don’t happen 
in Tennessee. They kill a sheriff up at Harlan about every 4 months. 

Mr. Cooter. Did you, in the course of your forming of your legal 
opinion on this martial-law business, consult the case in the Supreme 
Court a few years back on partial and full martial law ? 

Mr. Fourcau. No. . 

Mr. Cootry. The Duncan and White cases? 

Mr. Foutcu. We were concerned with the provisions of our Con- 
stitution and our statutes. 

Mr. Cootrey. You have already said that you had not consulted the 
Joyner case, either ? | 

Mr. Fourcau. I had not; no, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. I would like to ask the General a question. 

I want to get your personal evaluation. What do you think really 
happens in a labor-management dispute when you seek injunctions, 
back-to-work, additional law enforcement officers, and finally, Na- 
tional Guardsmen? Do you think that promotes a building of 
labor-management peace, or do you think that it increases tensions? 

General McRrynotps. Of course, it increases tensions. 

Senator Humrnrey. It increases tensions? 

General McRryrno.ps. Yes. | | : 

Senator Humpurey. Would I be right in feeling, from your com- 
ments, that this is a pattern which ought not to be resorted to if it 
is humanly possible to avoid it? 

General McReryrno.ps. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. And am I correct in stating that at no time 
did you recommend this pattern ? 

General MoRerynotps. That is correct. l 

Senator HumPHReY. Am I correct in my understanding that you, 
sir, deal in the field of personnel relations? 

General McRrynotps. That is correct. 

Senator Humernrey. You have had some experience in it? 

General McRrynotps. Yes. 

Senator HUMPHREY. You have negotiated with unions? 

General McRryrnotps. Yes. | : 

Senator Humpurey. Have you found that in the negotiation with 
unions, one thing that seems to arouse a union man beyond all pro- 
portions of understanding is the word “injunction” ? 

General McRrynotps. In my dealings with the unions, I have had 
no experience with injunctions. 

Senator Humpurey. In looking back over the history of the labor 
movement, is it not true that this pattern of injunction seems to get 
under their skin ? | 

General McReynotps. I am sure it would. 

Senator Humrurey. And the use of National Guards or militia 

‘is always considered to be the final blow, is it not, to a union? 

General McRernotps. I could not say. 

Senator Humpurey. You have no—— 

General McReyno.ps. I have no answer. 
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Senator Humpurey. The Senator from Montana has been many 
years in Congress, and was there during the days of the civil liberties 
investigations of the La Follette committee. He has had a good deal 
of experience with situations where the milita was called in. I know 
he feels very deeply about it. i 

Earlier this afternoon I was reminded by the counsel for the man- 
agement, Mr. Iserman, that in my own State at one time the governor 
had called in the militia in recent years. And I think I replied to him 
that in that situation, No. 1, I think our governor felt very much like 
you yourself did; if the militia had to be called in, he wanted to do 
it with the least amount of difficulty and least amount of application. 
So he closed down the entire plant with the militia, but even then, I 
-want to say this for the record, there was bitter comment from both 
management and from the union in this instance. The militia never 
satisfies anybody, have you not found that to be the case? 

General McReyno tps. I think that is correct. That is true in the 
case of any law-enforcement agency. 

Senator Humpurey. The community is pretty well used to the 
sheriff. They expect him to be around. They expect the highway 
patrolman to be around. We see them all of the time. But the 
militia is looked upon for purposes of insurrection and rebellion and 
State-wide emergencies. That is primarily where you use them. 
Sometimes in flood conditions, after terrific tornadoes, or cyclones, or 
something very, very unusual. And when it is used for any other 
purpose it is always something that aggravates the situation rather 
than relieves the situation. 

- Would it not be true, would it not be a fair deduction, because of the 
violence the evening after the militia was pulled out, that the militia, 
instead of helping, agitated ? | 

General McReynotps. It might have agitated that particular in- 
stance. 

Senator Humpurey. Not that they themselves did it. After it is 
all over, pent-up tensions and frustrations that have to be controlled 
while the militia are here, explode. | 

General McReyrnozps. I think so. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Foutch. a 

Senator Murray. I think that will conclude the testimony. There 
are a number of statements or exhibits that are to be furnished to the 
committee, and they will be mailed to us in Washington. 

Did you wish to say anything, Mr. Iserman? ! 

Mr. Iserman. I should like to know how long the record will be 
open for further documents. . l 

Senator Murray. It will be open for filing those papers that we 
requested, but we do not intend to keep the record open for the filing 
of further statements or testimony. : 

Mr. Iserman. I understood earlier in the day that the chairman 
said that the record would be kept open for further statements if Mr. 
Katz or I wished to file them. | 

Senator Murray. Very well, any additional statement that you and 
Mr. Katz wish to present will be accepted. 

Senator HumrauReY. May I suggest that it be left that way for the 
other witnesses? Some of them may want to offer some additional 
point. 
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Senator Murray. If there is any other vitally important evidence 
that we have not received, we would be glad to receive it, and leave it 
open for a week. 

Mr. Isrrman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Murray. I want to thank all who participated in this hear- 
ing. I think the case was very well presented from both sides, and I 
want to compliment the audience for their attendance. Sometimes 
they interrupted with applause, but that is naturally to be expected. 
and we have no criticism. 

I am very glad to have been here with you, and I assure you that 
we will give this case very careful consideration. 

We now stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:10 a. m., Saturday, June 17, 1950, the hearing 
was adjourned.) 


APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX 1 
AFFIDAVIT OF Mary B. HATMAKER 


STATE or TENNESSEE, .. 
County of Hamblen: 

I, Mary B. Hatmaker, am a resident of Jefferson County, New Market, Tenn. iš 
route No. 1. 

On Tuesday May 30, 1950, I was working in the union commissary when four 
State patrolmen came into the commissary and asked everyone for their names. 
When they asked me for my name, I gave it freely because I knew I had done 
nothing wrong. When I gave them my name they told me my name was on the 
list and that I would have to go with them. I told them I wouldn’t go anywhere 
until they told me what I was charged with and where I was going. Patrolman 
Sams read me the paper he had which accused certain parties of violation on 
an injunction. Mr. Neal, who is in charge of the commissary, advised me to come 
into town and see Mr. Switzer. Mr. Neal counted the National Guards and 
State patrolmen and there were 28 National Guardmen, 4 patrolmen, and 
the sheriff of Hamblen County. However, the sheriff did not come into the 
commissary. I came into Morristown to the union office in my car accompanied 
by Mrs. Dorothy James and Buford Shropshire, and the guards and patrolmen 
followed me. . They marched behind ine into the Kingmeyer Hotel with drawn 
machine guns. The State patrolmen came into the office with me and guards 
stayed outside on guard. Mr. Switzer advised me to go on to the jail where bond 
would be made for me. When I got to the jail, I asked to see the sheriff but I was 
ignored. I was released on a $500 bond. 
Mary B. HATMAKER. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 1st day of June 1950. 
{SEAL] G. W. Hottoway, Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 12, 1951. 


APPENDIX 2 


‘STATE WARRANT—CoURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS, STATE OF TENNESSEE, COUNTY OF 
HAMBLEN 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned judge of the court of Hamblen 
County, Tenn., the undersigned affiant, and made oath in due form of law on 
-or about May 30, 1950, the offense of by force or menace, and by other unlawful 
means, rescue or attempt to rescue one who is in custody after lawful arrest, 
‘knowing that the defender was under lawful arrest, and the said defendant did 
by force or menace and by other unlawful means rescue or attempt to rescue 
L. A. (Blackie) Warwick from the peace officer who had him in custody, knowing 
the said Warwick was under lawful arrest at the time, has been committed in 
-the State and County aforesaid and charging---------------------------—---—- 
thereof. 


(Judge of the Court of General Sessions) 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, COUNTY OF HAMBLEN 


To Any Lawful Officer of Said County: 
Information on oath having been made to me by_____----------_----_ l 
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‘thereof, you are, therefore, commanded in the name of the State, forthwith to 
arrest the said__._-________- and bring______ before the said Court of General 
Sessions, to answer the above charge. 

This ___. day of ---- 1950. 


(Judge of the Court of General Sessions) 


STATE WARBANT—COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS, STATE OF TENNESSEE, COUNTY OF 
HAMBLEN 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned judge of the Court of General 
Sessions of Hamblen County, Tenn., the undersigned affiant, and made oath in 
due form of law, that on or about May 30, 1950, the offense of: by force or 
menace, and by other unlawful means, rescue or attempt to rescue one who is in 
custody, after lawful arrest, knowing that the offender was under lawful 
arrest, in that said defendant did by force or menace and by other unlawful 
means rescue or attempt to rescue Silas Switzer from the peace officer who 
had him in custody, knowing that said Silas Switzer was under lawful arrest 
at the time, has been committed in the State and County aforesaid and charging 

H. B. PRACY, Affiant. — 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of May 1950. 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, COUNTY OF HAMBLEN 


To any lawful officer of said county: 


Information on oath having been made to me by H. B. Bracey, that the offense 
of by force or menace and by other unlawful means rescue or attempt to rescue 
one who is in the custody, after lawful arrest, knowing that the offender was 
under lawful arrest, in that said defendant did by force or menace and by 
other unlawful means rescue or attempt to rescue Silas Switzer from the peace 
officer who has him in custody, knowing that said Silas Switzer was under lawful 
arrest at the time and charging Robert Cahoon thereof, you are, therefore, 
commanded in the name of the State, forthwith to arrest the. said Robert Cahoon 
and bring him before the said Court of General Sessions, to answer the above 
charge. 

This — day of May 1950. 


The following appeared on the cover: 


State of Tenmessce v. Robert Cahoon 
’ Charge: Attempting to rescue person under lawful arrest. 
Issued — day of —————, 1950. 


Judge of the Court of General Sessions. 
Came to hand and executed by arresting the defendant and setting the case 
for trial before the Judge of the Court of General Sessions of Hamblen County, 
Tenn. In Morristown, at 10 o’clock a. m. May 31, 1950, this 30th day of May, 
1950. 
EARL KELLY. 


' Summons as witnesses on the part of the State: Sgt. Carl Gilbert, Capt. 
James E. Edwards, Capt. Edward Turner, Tommy Sames, W. R. Chapman. 


-i 
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Summons as witnesses on the part of the defendant. 
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TomMyY SaMsS, D. S.-Const. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, COUNTY OF HAMBLEN 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned Judge of the Court of General 
Sessions of Hamblen County, Tenn., the undersigned affiant, and made oath 
in due form of law, that on or about May 30, 1950, the offense of by force or 
menace and by other unlawful means rescue or attempt to rescue one who is in 
custody, after lawful arrest, knowing that the defendant did by force or menace 
and by other unlawful means rescue or attempt to rescue Silas Switzer from the 
peace officer who had him in custody, knowing that Silas Switzer was under 
lawful arrest at the time, has been committed in the State and County aforesaid 
and charging Robert Cahoon thereof. 

W. R. CHAPMAN, Affiant. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day of June 1950. 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, COUNTY OF HAMBLEN 


To Any Lawful Officer of Said County: 

Information on oath having been made to me by__-_-_---~ 
That the offense of by force or menace and by other unlawful means rescue or 
attempt to rescue one who is in custody, after lawful arrest knowing that the 
defendant did by force or menace and by other unlawful means rescue, attempt 
to rescue Silas Switzer from the peace officer who had him in custody, knowing 
that Silas Switzer was under lawful arrest at the time, has been committed in 
the State and county aforesaid, and charging---------------- thereof, you are, 
therefore, commanded in the name of the State, forthwith to arrest the said 
Robert Cahoon and bring him before the said Court of General Sessions, to 
answer the above charge. 

This 8th day of June 1950. 

MILBUEN, LINE, 
Judge of the Court of General Sessions. 
(The following on the cover): 


No. —— 


State of Tennessee 
vs. 
Robert Cahoon 


Charge: attempting to rescue a person under lawful arrest 
Issued 8th day of June, 1950. 
MILBURN LINE, 
Judge of the Court of General Sessions. 


Came to hand and executed by arresting the defendant and setting the case for 
trial before the Judge of the Court of General Sessions of Hemblen County, Tenn., 
in Morristown 02. 22252- 23 ns eo ee eee eee ee seesaw cece 


APPENDIX 3 
IN THE GENERAL SESSIONS COURT OF HAMBLEN COUNTY, TENN. 


State of Tennessee v. L. A. Warrick 
Appearances: 
For the State: Attorney General W. J. Barron; Assistant Attorney General 
C. Frank Davis. 
For the defense: Attorney Robert S. Cahoon; Attorney Roy K. Murphy; Attor- 
ney Isadore Katz. 
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This cause came on to be heard before the Honorable Melbourne Line, judge, 
holding the general sessions court for Hamblen County, Tenn., at Morristown, 
Tenn., on June 8, 1950. 


PRELIMINARY MOTION 


Mr. CAaHOooNn. At this point, Your Honor, I would like the record to show that 
in the case of the State against Robert Cahoon, it appeared, on the coming on of 
the case, that there was no valid warrant outstanding nor charge against the 
defendant Cahoon. Inasmuch as no warrant.had been issued or signed by any 
office or person with the authorization to sign his name there had been no affidavit 
executed naming or charging him with any crime. 

Mr. Davis. Your Honor, we are not trying the case involving Mr. Cahoon. This 
case that we have here is the Warrick case. 

Mr. CaHoon. Your Honor, that was in reference to our conference in regard to 
this matter. I just want the reeord to show what our agreement was. I would 
like to have the record show that the charge against Robert Cahoon was dismissed 
and under what circumstances and for what reason. 

The Court. Then let that be made part of the record. Are you ready in the 
Warrick case? 

The State announced ready in the case of The State v. L. A. Warrick. 

The defense entered a plea of not guilty. 

The witnesses were sworn by the court and excused under the rule. 

The following proceedings were heard. 


CHESTER F. HASKINS having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Direct examination by Mr. Davis: 


Q. You are Chester F. Haskins?—A. Yes, sir. . 

Q. You are the jailor of Hamblen County, Tenn.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you served as jailor under the present sheriff, Mr. Haskins?— 
A. All except maybe about 2 months. 

Q. All except about 2 months?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You mean from September 1, 1948?—A. That's right. That was just after 
Thanksgiving. l 

Q. That was in the latter part of November 1948. Have you served as jailor 
prior to that time under the former sheriff, Mr. Haskins?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many years did you serve under him?—A. Well, I served about 16 
months under Ben Schaeffer. 

Q. Ben Schaffer, when he was sheriff.—A. About 16 or 18 months. 

Q. What is your age, Mr. Haskins, if you don’t mind my asking.—A. My age? 

Q. Yes, sir.—A. I will soon be 65. 

Q. Soon be 65. Now on May 30, 1950, were you the official jailor and in charge 
of the jail of Hamblen County, Tenn.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the defendant Billy or Blackie Warrick delivered to you at that 
time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who brought him in there at that time?—A. I don’t remember. Some of 
the highway patrol or some of the MP’s. I just don’t remember. 

Q. You were in the office when they brought him in?—A. Yes, sir, when they 
brought him in. 

Q. Now this jail, if you don’t mind my leaving a little bit, has two stories, or 
rather three, doesn’t it? The basement and then the ground floor and the up- 
Stairs.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now when he was delivered to you, what did you do with him, Mr. Has- 
kins?—A. I took his charge, and took him down the steps to the basement and 
put him in a cell down there. 

Q. Do you have accommodations down there like those upstairs?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now then what happened when you started down the stairway with him ?— 
A. Well, I told him to come ahead and follow me, and went on down, and just 
as I got down about to the turn of the steps, you get down and you got to make 
a turn there—— 

Q. Was he behind you at that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And above you?—A. He was above me, behind me. 

Q. What happened then?—A. Well, I hollered, I believe I said, “Come here, 
boys, or somebody!” And about that time he took hold of my shoulders, and I 
give a wrench, and—TI don’t know—he fell off there some way. 

Q. Now, let’s repeat that again, Mr. Haskins, so we’ll all understand it. Were 
you walking down the steps and he was behind you?—A. He was coming be- 
hind me, yes, sir. 
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Q. What happened then?—A. Well, as he come over me with one arm, I don’t 
know which it was, over my right shoulder here. Knocked my glasses down to 
the edge of my lip. I had already hollered before then. And he fell off there, I 
reckon I shook him off or wrenched him off or something. Anyhow he hit the 
floor down there. 

Q. Is that a concrete floor?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you said before you had hollered for assistance. Who came to your 
rescue ?—A. I believe Carl Gilbert and Tommy Sams, I believe. And another one 
of the highway patrol, or probably an MP, I wouldn't say. 

Q. Now that was here in Hamblen County, Tenn.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On May 30, 1950?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recognize any of the parties over here as being the defendant, L. A. 
“Blackie” Warrick, who committed that felony on you?—A. Yes, sir, I see him. 

Q. You may cross-examine him. 


Cross-examination by Mr. CAHOON : 


Q. Mr. Haskins, you Say you are a jailer—A. That’s what I said. 

Q. Are you a deputy sheriff?—A. Well, I’m supposed to be, a special part 
deputy. 

Q. You are a deputy ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say that Warrick had been brought to you there on May 30?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time of day was he brought in?—A. Oh, along after the middle of the 
evening sometime. I can’t tell you just what hour. 

Q. Well, would you say it was 3 o’clock?—A. Oh, I imagine something like 
that, maybe later. I wouldn’t say what hour. 

Q. Now was Warrick by himself or were there some others with him?—A. No; 
there was some others come in. I don’t remember who they were. 

Q. Who turned Warrick over to your custody ?—A. What? 

Q. Who turned Warrick over to your custody?—A. Well, the highway patrol 
or the MP’s, whichever one it was brought him, I didn’t see which one it was. 

Q. What highway patrolmen were present?—A. Carl Gilbert and Tommy 
Sams, I imagine, some of them MP’s; I wouldn’t say who. 

; Q. Was there any charge placed against him at all?—A. They had a warrant 
or him. 

-Q. A warrant?—A. They had a warrant for him. 

Q. I’m asking you, did they have a warrant for him?—A. That’s the way I 
understand it. 

Q. Did you see a warrant?—A. They had a warrant for a whole bunch of them 
out there, the way I understand it, violation of the code out there, or whatever 
you want to call it. 

Q. Did you see the warrant with his name on it?—A. That’s him right back 
there. “Blackie” they call him. 

Q. Is that L. A. Warrick?—A. I don’t know what his name is, “Blackie” they 
call him. 

Q. Do you know whether he was named on the warrant?—A. I didn’t see the 
warrant. 

Q. You did not see the warrant?—A. No; I did not see the warrant. 

Q. Do you know what charge he was under?—A. What charge? 

Q. What charge was he picked up under, what charge was against him?— 
A. Oh, violating that there ruling they had out there, ain’t it? Isn't that what’s 
the charge on all of them? 

Q. You mean he was charged with violating an injunction?—A. I imagine so. 
I didn’t ask them. 

Q. Do you know?—A. I told you I didn’t ask ; I don’t know. 

Q. When Warrick was brought in, how many highway patrolmen were around 
your jail?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Could there have been as many as three or four?—A. Yes, I imagine there 
WAS. 

Q. Could there have been more?—A. Could have been. 

Q. How many members of the National Guard were present at your jail?— 
A. I don’t know how many MP's. There was several of them. 

Q. Were there as many as 20?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. Fifteen?—A. Well, I wouldn’t say how many they was. 

Q. You won’t say whether they were 20 or 15, is that right?—A. I don’t say 
they was that many. 

Q. Now let’s see how many you can name. Do you remember?—A. I don’t 
know any of their names. 
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Q. You don’t know any?—A. They just come in and out, in and out, and I 
can’t keep up with their names. 

Q. Are there any here in the coutroom who were there?—A. I believe I see 
two that was in there. 

Q. Point them out if you will—A. Weren’t you one of them? 

Q. Are you talking about Captain Hunter? Stand up, the man that he 
pointed to. Is this the man?—A. I believe he was there. 

Q. What about the other one?—A. I believe that’s him there. 

Q. There was a captain, then, and a sergeant that you remember.—A. Well, 
I believe them’s the ones. I’m not saying positive, now. 

Q. And you say you don’t know Captain Hunter’s name?—A. No, I just know 
his face. 

Q. Now, were there other officers of the National Guard there?—A. Could have 
been, I don’t remember. 

Q. Were you in charge at the jail#—A. That’s right. 

Q. How many entrances does the jail have?—A. You mean how many doors? 
A front door and a back door. 

Q. And where is the back door located?—A. On the far side of the jail, over 
there where I started down the steps with him. 

Q. Is it located——A. It is located where he fell. 

Q. Right where he fell. Was that door open or closed?—-A. It was shut. 

Q. Was it locked ?—A.Yes, sir. 

Q. And the only open door was upstairs?—-A. Front door. That was the only 
open door, the front door, and it was standing wide open. 

Q. The highway patrolmen and the members of the National Guard were he- 
tween you and Warrick and the only open door to the jail, is that right?—A. No, 
they was back in the hall, back probably in the room back there, when we went 
down. 

Q. The only way that either of you could have left the jail would be to pass 
those men, is-that true?—A. No: 

Q. How else could they have ever escaped ?—A. Well, if he had got me down 
there, he could have went on down to the basement and went out three or four 
or five ways there. 

Q. Do your windows have bars over them?—A. No, not down in the basement. 

Q. Were your windows closed?—A. No, not down in the basement where there 
was no cells. Where they’s cells, they’s bars over them. 

Q. Were you taking him to the basement?—A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Aren’t there cells in the basement ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn’t you just say there were no cells in the basement?—A. What? 

Q. Didn’t you just make the statement that there were no cells in the base- 
ment ?—A. No, I didn’t. 

Q. What was in the basement ?—A. There are three cells there that I use for 
extra people. There’s one of them I use for trusties to lock them up at night, 
and there’s two others down there that I put them in down there when I need 
the room. They have bars over the windows. 

Q. Were the cells upstairs all full?—A. Yes, I expect all of them were. 

Q. When were they filled?—A. Well, I don’t remember. 

Q. Do you have records there?—A. No, I haven’t of every one of them. 

Q. Do you keep a record?—A. Well, no, I don’t keep a record of everybody 
in each cell; no, sir. : 

Q. Now, you say that as you were going down the stairs, Warrick fell over 
vou?—A. I don’t know whether he tried to jump over me or tried to get on 
top of me or what. He came down on my shoulder and I figured he was going 
to try to make a break for the door. 

Q. Now your statement was that one of his arms was across your shoulders ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That’s all?—-A. It was over my right shoulder. 

Q. That’s all?—A. And then I grabbed for my glasses and hollered, “Come 
here, boys,” and before they got there he ducked some way and went on over. 

Q. And what boys did come to you?—A. I. told you Carl Gilbert and Tommy 
Sams and I don’t know who else. 

Q. Carl Gilbert is a sergeant in the highway patrol, isn’t he? What is Tommy 
Sams?—A. He’s another one of them highway patrol boys. 

Q. Is he in this room? Is Gilbert in this room?—A. No, sir; neither one of 
them arec 
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Q. Now you have had a legal action brought against you in this case, have 
you not? 

Mr. Barron. I object to that as immaterial. 

Mr. CaHOON. It shows prejudice. 

Mr. Barron. There is no prejudice. 

The Courr. Prejudice on whose part? 

Mr. CAHOON. On the witness’ part. 

Mr. BArRRon. There’s been no prejudice on his part. 

The Court. Because he was sued afterward? 

Mr. CaHoon. That would show his prejudice. 

The Court. Overrule the objection. 

Mr. Barron. I except to it. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Has a legal action been brought against you rising out of this affair with 
Warrick?—A. I don’t know anything about it. 

Q. You know nothing of it?—A. Don’t know nothing about it. 

Q. Have any papers been served on you?—A. I don’t know of it. 

Q. What’s that—did you say they had?—A. I said I didn’t know of any. 

Q. Now tell me in detail what happened after you say Blackie’s arm went over 
your shoulder. Will you recount exactly what happened from that point on?— 
A. I told you he knocked my glasses down to one side and I grabbed them and 
he jumped down there and he come over till his shoulder, this shoulder, was on 
the floor. 

Q. All right—what happened then?—A. I told him to get up and come on down 
there and he said he had hurt his leg or ankle or something and couldn’t walk. 

Q. All right, what happened then?—A. He come on to the cell and I locked 
him up. 

Q. He went on to the cell and you locked him up? Was he hit by anybody ?— 
A. I didn’t see it. 

Q. Were you there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was he bleeding?—A. Yes, sir, a little. 

Q. Where was. he bleeding from?—A. Right along up there somewhere. 

Q. He made a complaint then about hurting his leg, I think you said?— 
A. That’s what he said, hurt his leg or ankle. 

Q. And then he got up and walked to the cell?—-A. No, he scooted along on the 
floor. I told him to get up and come on, and he said he couldn’t walk, he had 
hurt his foot, or leg, I don’t know which it was. 

Q. And he scooted along to the cell? How far was that? Where was that cell 
located ?—A. There where I locked him up. 

Q. Where was that located with reference to the jail?—A. That was the middle 
cell in the jail in the basement. 

Q. As you proceed from the back end of the jail toward the front, that would 
be midway ?—A. The middle cell. The first cell that I used. 

Q. All right. Now how far was that down from the spot where he fell?—A. 
Oh, he slid, maybe as far as across this room, maybe not that far. 

Q. Would you say 35 feet?—A. Oh, I don’t know, about as far as from here 
across this room. 

Q. And you think it might be 35 feet ?—-A. Oh, it could be less. 

Q. Could it be more?—A. Oh, I don’t think so. 

Q. Do you think it would be in the neighborhood of 35 feet?—A. Oh, I don’t 
think it would be that much. I don’t think it would be over 25 feet. 

Q. Now, he crawled and scooted along on his feet and legs that distance?—A. 
That’s what he said. 

Q. Did you see him?—A. He was following me. 

Q. Was anybody helping him along with you?—A. The other boys stood back 
at the steps. 

Q. Who stood back at the steps?—A. Gilbert and Tommy Sams, and I don’t 
know who else. 

Q. And he went willingly with you? Gave you no trouble?—A. Gave me no 
trouble. 

Q. Nothing else happened?—A. Nothing. 

Q. Did he curse you?—A. Hunh? 

Q. Did he curse you?—A. If he did, I don’t know it. 

Q. And the only incident that you know of occurred was his arm going over 
your shoulder?—A. His arm came down on me. 

Q. And you don’t know whether he fell or not, and he hurt his leg?—A. I don't 
know what happened to him. 
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Q. And you called these men and they then came?—A. They came to me. 

Q. Were they on their way to you before you called them?—A. No; I don’t 
think so. 

Q. But you called for them to call their attention?—A. They come when they 
heard me. 

Q. They came only when you called their attention?—A. They came when I 
called them. 

Q. And they had not looked at you or come toward you before them?—A. I don’t 
think so. They could have; they could have been back further. I don’t know. 

Q. Now, how many steps are there going down from the top of the steps to 
the basement ?—A. About six er seven from the first floor down to the other. 

Q. Is there a turning?—A,. Yes. 

Q. How many steps down to the turn ?—A. From the next one? 

Q. Yes.—A. I guess about four or five. 

Q. How many down from the landing to the floor of the basement?—A. About 
four, I guess. Maybe five; I wen’t say. 

Q. Then that would make eight or nine steps in all?—A. Well, he had done 
come on down to near the bottom, though, to where they made a turn; that’s 
where he made his leap. 

Q. Now, you stated a while ago that you didn’t know whether he felt or not; 
didn’t you?—A. I said. he got up on my shoulder coming down there, and I don’t 
know what happened to him. 

Q. You're not changing your stary about that:; are you?—A. Just because he 
jumped up on my shoulder, and I was looking for him to break out of the moor, 
is what I was looking for him to de. 

Q. I want to know if you are sticking by your original story about how this 
think happened or not? Are you sticking by that or are you going to change 
it?—A. I'll stick to what I said. 

Q. Allright. Were there any lights in the jail?—-A. Lights? Yes, sir. 

Q. On the staircase, was there light ?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there lights in the basement ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many cells do you have on the first floor of the basement?—A. That’s 
upstairs. 

Q. How many do you have down in the basement ?—A. Got three of them down 
there, and two of them I use, and the other one I keep it for my trusties, 

Q. Is there a railing that goes along the stairs there?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As Warrick fell, did he grab that railing?—A. I didn’t see him grab 
nothing. 

Q. You saw him fall to the floor?—A. Saw him hop on my shoulder, and tuen 
‘I give a wrench, and plumb off over in the floor. 

Q. He was behind you, you say.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you stated that you didn’t know how he happened to do that but 
that he fell or what; did you? You did make that statement?—A. I don’t know 
whether he meant intentions to shove me down and jerk the door open and go 
out or what. 

Q. You just didn’t know whether he fell either ; did you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not know whether he fell, did you?—A. No. 

Q. Now, he had made no threats against you; had he?—A. I’ve not heard any. 

Q. And he was going along peacefully when you called him; wasn’t he?—A. 
Come on in behind me, just like all the rest of them. 

Q. Now you say that the only thing that happened was that this arm of his 
came over your shoulder, brushed your glasses, and you called the highway 
patrol.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That’s all that happened.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He didn’t hit you?—A. He didn’t hit me. 

Q. And he fell on the floor—A. When he got up on here, I just took a hold of 
my glasses and give a wrench and come on down. 

Q. You didn’t grab him; he just fell?—A. No; I didn’t have a hand on him. 

Q. You didn’t touch him; he just fell?—A. He was the one that did the 
touching. 

Q. Where were the highway patrolmen standing when you called them?— 
A. Why, back this way, somewhere back in there. I didn’t see them. 

Q. Back toward the front of the jail?—A. Yeah. My back was turned to 
them ; I don’t know where they was standing back there somewhere. 

Q. You did call them; didn’t you?—A. I called, “Come here, boys,” and they 
come. 

Q. Did you see someone when you made that exclamation?—A. I didn’t look 
around ; I was watching the man that was with me. 
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Q. As you enter the jail, there’s a large front door coming in from the street?— 
A. Sure there is. 

Q. And, as you enter the jail, on your right there is a room for the deputies; 
is it not? And just behind that room is another room in which you had a bed, 
and a desk standing up against the wall ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn’t that true?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, they turned Warrick over to you in which room? The front room, 
the one on the right when you come in?—A. Second room. 

Q. They turned him over to you in the second room?—A. To the best of my 
knowledge. Second room. 

Q. All right. And then you took Warrick toward the cell downstairs ?—Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did they tell you to lock him up?—A. Said take him down and put him up. 

Q. That’s what they said to you, and they didn’t show you any papers or war- 
rants?—A. No; I didn’t ask them for none. 

Q. Did you ask them what he was charged with?—A. Because I knew that 
there was a lot of papers with a bunch of names on them—and I didn’t have the 
time to ask them. — 

Q. Did you know whether Warrick’s name was on them or not?—A. I don’t 
know whose name. I didn’t see them. 

Q. But you knew they were out along there picking up people; is that what. 
you knew?—A. What? 

Q. You knew they had a long list of names and were out picking up people.— 
A. I knew they had a number of people listed to be picked up. 

Q. All right.—A. But I didn’t know who they were. | 

Q. Now, after you got in this second room, who was in the second room with 
you when you started him down the steps of the jail R Oh, some of the boys: 
was standing around in there. 

Q. What boys? MP’s?—A. Yeah, I think Carl and Tommy were standing 
in there. 

Q. How about Carl Gilbert?—A. I say I think they was in there. Carl Gil- 
bert and Tommy. 

Q. Tommy Sams?—A. Tommy Sams. 

Q. Now, when you started down the steps with this boy, Warrick, were they 
Still in this room?—A. I don’t know where they went to. 

Q. You don’t know whether they were still in there?—A. No, I didn’t watch 
them. I was watching my man. 

Q. And you don’t Know what became of them after that?—-A. No, I don’t 
know, they come to help. 

Q. Now, was the sheriff in there?—A. I don’t think so. Don’t think the sheriff 
was in jail. It was just about the time he got out or was getting out, when 
they come and said to release him to the guard to come and take him to the 
hospital, I believe it was. | 

Q. Was the sheriff in, then, any time while Warrick was being brought in?— 
A. Well, just a few minutes, he come in there when they sent him to.the hospital. 

Q. Now you say that Warrick complained only of an injury to his ankle and 
leg?—A. That’s what he said. 

Q. He did not complain of an injury to his head?—A. Said he skinned his head. 

Q. How about injuries to his body?—A. I didn’t know anything about his 
body or back till we went down there to take him out and he said his side was 
hurting. 

Q. Was he injured on any other place other than the skinned place on. his 
head?—A. That’s all I could see of his injuries. 

Q. Was he struck any licks by anybody?—-A. I didn’t see anybody hit him. 
He wasn’t hit. 

Q. You were watching him?—A. Well, he was right with me. I didn’t see 
anybody hit him. 

Q. Did you see anybody kick him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you struck him with your keys?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Were there any wounds on his arms?—A. No; I never seen none, only 
there was a little place up there that was a bleeding as ‘he hit the-side of the 
jail there when. he fell. I don’t know what done it if it wasn’t that. 

Q. How long did he stay in that cell after you locked him up?—A. Oh, an 
hour and a half, something like that. 

Q. How long had you been in the cell when I came down there to see him?— 
A. Well, I don’t know; I don’t remember when you come, 
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Q. Do you remember my coming there and telling you that I was his at- 
torney and the attorney for the union?—A. I remember of a number of them 
coming in there, but I don’t make any records of it. 

Q. You don’t have any recollection of it? Do you remember my being there 
at all that day?—A. Well, I noticed you stood around there all day. Youw’re 
the one I remember. 

Q. From what time?—A. I never looked to see what time it was. 

Q. You don’t remember what time I came in?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember my asking to have Warrick taken to a doctor?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do remember that?—A. Yeah. 

Q. Do you remember my having Dr. Davis go down and talk with him?— 
A. You never said a thing in the world about you brought Dr. Davis up there, 
and I told you I’d call the county physician and the county physician wasn’t in 
his office, out on a call. 

Q. When did you tell me that?—A. I told you that standing right over there. 

Q. When ?—That very evening, before he went out of this jail. 

Q. What time did that happen?—A. Just before he went out of here, you 
know when he went out, don’t you? 

Q. Do you remember Dr. Davis coming tare? Yes sir. 

Q. Was that before Dr. Davis came or afterward?—A. I told you right at the 
present time there where the doctor was, where he was there, and I told you he 
wasn’t the county physician. 

Q. You told me that when the doctor walked in?—A. What I told you was. 
that he wasn’t the county physician, and I don’t know whether you heard it 
or not. 

Q. Well, I’m trying to determine when did you tell me that. Did you tell 
me that when the doctor was standing there in the jail with me?—A. I think 
so, I guess you was with him. 

Q. You said to me when the doctor came in that Doctor Davis was not the 
county physician?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And that you couldn’t get in touch with the county physician, is that 
eas you said?—A. I said I called the county ne and he wasn’t m his. 
office. 

Q. I see.—A. At the time. 

Q. Now you made these remarks before Dr. Davis?—A. Hunh? . 

Q. You made these remarks when Dr. Davis was there with me?—A. Well,. 
I think he heard it, he should. 

Q. Now, then I had Dr: Davis go down and examine the prisoner, did I not?— 
A. Well, that’s when I told you, you asked about that, then’s when we called 
the county. physician and he wasn’t in, because we have doctors here on the 
county physician. 

Q. All right, now will you answer the question ?—A. And if any other doctor 
comes to see them, why the county don’t pay for it. 

Q. Will you answer this question for me? Did I ask in your presence if I 
could have Dr. Davis go down and examine Warrick?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Did Dr. Davis go down?—A. Yes sir, he went down there, I took him down. 

Q. And you stayed about 15 minutes ?—A. I stayed down there till he got 
ready to come out. I don’t know how long it was. 

Q. Would you say it was 15 minutes?—A. I don’t know how long it was. 

Q. What is your best recollection?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Now, as Dr. Davis and you started down, do you remember that I started 
down?—A. Yes sir, I remember you said you were coming. 

Q. And you warned me not to go.—A. I told you you wasn’t no doctor. 

Q. And you said that I could not come.—aA. I said we didn’t need you. 

Q. And you would not let me go.—A. No, you didn’t go—didn’t have any busi- 
ness going. 

Q. Now there was a captain in the National Guard present, was there not ?— 
A. I don’t know who was there. 

Q. When you told me that I could not go down to see Warrick ?—A. I don’t 
know who was in there at the time. 

Q. Were there others present?—A. I guess so. 

Q. National Guard men?—A. I don’t know who they were. Numbers of them, 
I don’t know who they were. I don’t know one from another. 

Q. Do you know a National Guard man when you see one?—A. Oh, I think I do 
sometimes. 

Q. Now I’m not asking you what their names were but I’m asking you if they 
were National Guard men?—A. There were some MP’s there. 
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Q. MP’s?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Military policemen?—A. I think so. 

Q. Were they there when the National Guard was there?—A. I don’t know 
who-all was there. 

Q. All right. Now how long after Dr. Davis arrived and examined Warrick 
was it before he was released from jail?—-A. Just a short time. 

Q. Tell me in minutes and hours.—A. I can’t tell you in minutes and hours; 
just a short time. 

Q. Would you say 15 minutes?—A. Well, no, I guess it was that long. I couldn't 
say. 

Q. You don’t think it was 15 minutes?—A. I couldn’t say what time—a short 
time, though. 

Q. Would you say 10 minutes?—A. Ill say a short time. 

Q. Would you say 20 minutes?—A. It was less than an hour. 

Q. It was less than an hour?—A. Less than an hour. 

Q. Was it less than a half an hour?—A. Well, I don’t know, because I don’t 
remember what time it was. 

Q. Now Warrick was brought up at the sheriffs orders some time later, 
wasn’t he? The sheriff—Sheriff Medlin—came to the jail and directed that 
Warrick be brought up from the cell, did he not? Some time later?—A. He 
come to the jail and ordered the boy to be took to the hospital under guard, 
and I went and got him and they took him to the hospital under guard. 

Q. Two National Guard men with bim?—A. I don’t know which guard men 
went, they was numbers of them around there, I dont’ know which ones went. 

Q. Some guard men went with you to the cell, didn’t they?—A. Yeah, some 
of them went with me down there, I don’t remember. 

Q. Now give me your best recollection of how many. A. Oh, about a couple, 
I guess. 
` Q. And they came up with Warrick, did they not? From the cell to the 
next level up in the jail, did they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And from that point Mr. Switzer and I accompanied the two guard men 
to the front door and got out and got in the car with them, did we not?—A. I 
don’t know, I didn’t watch you. 

Q. With Warrick.—A. I don’t know what become of you. 

Q. All right, now, I want to ask you this question. Was there any disturbance 
involving either Mr. Switzer or myself?—A. Well, I didn’t watch you I told you. 
I don’t know what happened outside. 

Q. Did you hear any disturbance inside?—A. I wasn’t out there to listen. 

Q. Was there any disturbance inside?—A. I didn’t see anything outside. 

Q. Inside—did anything happen inside?7—A. Well, if they did, I didn’t see it. 

Q. You were there, were you not?—A. In and out, all around there. 

Q. And you were in charge of the jail, were you not?—A. Yeah. 

Q. Did anybody make any complaint to you about any disturbance being 
raised in or around or outside?—A. Well, no, I don’t think so. 

Q. Did anybody say anything to you about any disturbance?—A. I don’t re 
member of it. 

Q. Now later on that same afternoon, do you recall Mr. Switzer being brought 
back by members of the highway patrol? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, Your Honor. 

The Court. I’ll sustain that; we're getting a little far away from the case at 
hand. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. The staircase down which you were leading Warrick to the cell is at the 
rear of that second room and in that second room there, is it not?—A. No; it 
ain’t in the rear; I told you it was in the middle. 

Q. Is it in a hallway?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You go ont of tre second room into a hallway?—A. You go down a stairway 
and come right straight back this way and on into the second door. 

Q. All right, let’s get that lay-out at this time. You come in the front door 
of the jail, and as you turn right you enter one room. There’s a connecting door 
behind that front room on your right which leads into a second room. Is that 
correct?—A. It goes on into a hall and goes back toward the kitchen. 

Q. And it was in the second room that they turned Warrick over to vou?—A. 
No; it was in the second room in the bedroom, to the best of my knowledge, 
that’s where he was. 

Q. That’s where they turned Warrick over to you?—A. I think so. 
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Q. You took Warrick out of that room through a hall which is on your left, 
facing the back of the jail; is that correct?—A. He followed me on out of there 
on down there to put in his cell. 

Q. All right, he followed you out of this second room to a hallway which is 
on your left as you face the rear of the jail, did he not?—A. Yes, sir; he followed 
me on out then, just like I told you a while ago. 

Q. You went through a doorway——A. Through a doorway out of my room 
over into the hallway. 

Q. And then you went down the hallway to the back of the jail?—-A. Down the 
hallway to the back steps. 

Q. How far is it from that doorway that you entered the hall to the back of 
the jail where the steps are?—A. Oh, I reckon maybe 20 or 25 feet. 

Q. Twenty-five feet. And was there anybody there in the hallway with you 
and Warrick?—A. I didn’t see anyone; no. 

Q. No one was in that hallway—A. No one until them boys came to me when 
I hollered for them. 

Q. So you went down to those steps at the end of the hall with Blackie. No one 
else was with you in the hall?—A. Oh, the highway boys went on down and stayed 
with me till I put him up. 

Q. Now, that was after you called them, wasn’t it? Isn’t that correct?— 
A. They followed me right on till I got him locked up. 
= Q. Did they follow you from the time you took him down.—A. At that time he 
come on in, he scooted right in his cell. 

Q. Now, let’s get this straight here. A while ago you told me that you put 
Blackie in the cell, you started with him alone, is that correct?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And nobody started with you at all, did they?—A. No, sir. 

Q. And nobody came until you called?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And you called only after you say Blackie’s arm was on your shoulder, 1s 
that right?—A. I don’t exactly know that I told them Blackie’s arm was over my 
shoulder. I just hollered and told them “Come here, boys.” 

Q. And up to that point, you and Blackie had been alone?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And 25 feet down the hall from that doorway?—A. Something like that, 
maybe more or less. 

Q. Allright. Is there a door to that room?—-A. What room? 

Q. The second room leading to the hallway.—A. Where I put him in there? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is a door there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have to open that door there to get out into the hallway?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And these highway patrolmen and guardsmen were in the room and beyond 
that door from you, is that right, and Blackie, till you called them, is that cor- 
rect ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That’s all. 


Redirect examination by Mr. DavIs: 


Q. Haskins, did I understand you to say that you were going down the steps 
there with just you and Warrick near this door and those open windows there in 
the bottom of the jail when he hopped on your shoulder, is that right?—A. How’s 
that? 

Q. He hopped on your shoulder?—A. He come on over, just like I told him,. 
when he got near the turn, that’s when he made the break and come over his 
arm on my shoulder here, and I grabbed my glasses and hollered, “Come here, 
boys. 

Q. That’s all. The State rests. 

The Court. Is that the case for the defendant? 

Mr. CaHOooNn. Yes; and at this time the defendant makes the motion that the 
charges against him be dismissed on the grounds that there is no evidence of 
attempted escape. At the most, the only witness of the State says’ that an arm 
came up over his shoulder and brushed. his neck, that the man fell, and that he 
doesn’t know what happened when the arm came over his shoulder, whether he 
lunged at him or whether he stumbled and fell. He didn’t even testify to that. 
There was no warrant made, no running, no attempt to get away from the man, 
and after he fell there was not even any hard words on the part of the prisoner. 
There has actually been absolutely no evidence in this case that would throw 
suspicion, and the lawyers on the other side don’t even have a suspicion in this 
case—no remarks, no threats, no running—except the arm over the man’s shoulder, 
and he says himself that he doesn’t know whether the prisoner fell or stumbled 
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or what. And that’s all that happened. There’s no evidence that he was pack- 
ing a prisoner along to custody; he said that he didn’t know that this man’s name 
was on any warrant. And he said that he hadn’t seen any warrant. And if there 
was a warrant. And he didn’t even know who the prisoner’s name was. They 
just handed him over and told him to lock him up. By whom, he doesn’t know. 
He doesn’t know if he was handed over to him by a National Guard man, by a 
civilian, by a patrolman, or by both; there’s no evidence to show who arrested 
him or charged him with a crime. There’s no evidence of the crime of planning 
to escape. If it could ever be a motion to dismiss lies, it must lie in this case. 

Mr. Barron. If the court please, now the proof is whether Mr. Haskins was an 
officer or whether he was not, whether he was a jailer or whether he was not, 
whether this man was in lawful custody or whether he was not, he made an 
assault and battery upon C. F. Haskins, the prosecutor. The proof shows clearly 
and positively that an assault was made. Not only was an assault made, but 
there was an attack upon the person of C. F. Haskins, in that this arm came 
over, struck him, knocked off his glasses, with so much force that, if the court 
please, that, when he ducked down, the force of it threw the man completely 
over the body of Mr. Haskins. Mr. Haskins said he hopped upon his shoulder; 
now then, if that isn’t an assault and battery, then I don’t know what constitutes 
one. 

The Court. Well, the question of the attempt to escape—— 

Mr. Barron. He is charged with an assault and battery. 

The Court. Now what is the defendant’s answer to the assault and battery 
charge? 

Mr. Canoon. If Your Honor please, on the question of assault and battery, 
there’s even less evidence in this case. The only witness, Haskins there, said 
he didn’t know what the man was doing, that merely the arm was his and that 
the man fell as he wrenched himself out of the way. That’s clear—he’ wrenched 
himself out of the way and the man fell. There were no threats, no nothing, 
except that this man behind him, and an arm of his over his shoulder, and he 
wrenched away. There’s no intent shown whatsoever. No evidence of an intent 
of an assault was made, no evidence of any word being spoken. Everything 
that this witness says is that the man put his arm over his shoulder, brushed 
his glasses, and the man says he doesn’t know whether he stumbled and fell or 
what. If you can bind a man over to the grand jury on that type of evidence, for 
assault and battery, what criticism can be made of the unreasonable procedure 
of locking him up? The testimony, and every bit of it is consistent, and every 
bit of it is consistent to the account of his innocence. 

The Court. Well, based on the prosecutor’s statement of the type of warrant 
which was made, it’s a question about the accidental cause, but I see enough 
‘proof ın the matter here to bind him over to the grand jury. That motion is 
overruled. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that, being a court reporter, I took the recording of the case 
Of the State v. L. A. Warrick in the general sessions court of Hamblen County 
‘at Morristown, Tenn., on June 8, 1950, on a sound scriber recording machine and 
‘transcribed same, and that the foregoing is a true, accurate, and complete trans- 
scrip of said proceedings. 

Witness my hand this 15th day of June 1950. 

FRANK SANDFORD, 
Court Reporter. 


APPENDIX 4 


IN THE GENERAL SESSIONS COURT OF HAMBIEN COUNTY, TENN, 


State of Tennessee v. Silas Switzer 


Appearances: For the State: Attorney General W. J. Barron; Assistant Attor- 
ney General C. Frank Davis. 

For the defense: Attorney Robert S. Cahoon; Attorney Roy K. Murphy; At- 
torney Isadore Katz. 

This cause came on to be heard before the Honorabie Melbourne Line, judge, 
holding the general sessions court for Hamblen County, Tenn., at Morristown, 
"Tenn., on June 8, 1950. 
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The State announced ready in the case of the State v. Silas Switzer. 

The witnesses were sworn by the court and excused under the rule. 

It was announced for the record that the warrant charged the defendant with 
assault and battery. 

The defense entered a plea of not guilty. 

The following proceedings were heard. 


Capt. Epwarp J. HUNTER, having been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


Direct examination by Assistant Attorney General C. FRANK DavIis: 


Q. What is your name?—A. Capt. Edward J. Hunter. 

Q. Prior to your station here in the National Guard during this emergency, 
was your residence in Nashville, Tenn., Captain Hunter?—A. My residence is at 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 

. Q. Old Hickory, which is just this side of Nashville. And you are a regular 
employee of the National Guard, as I understand, Captain Hunter; is that 
right?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Were you in Morristown in charge of tactics here on May 30, 1950?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Were you at the office of Dr. Davis, here on First North Street in Morris- 
town on that occasion?—A. I don’t know his address. | 

Q. But it was here in Hamblen County, was it not?—A. That’s right, sir. 

Q. Did you see the defendant Silas Switzer there on that occasion?—A. I did. 

Q. Now, Captain, just tell us in your own words what happened, and what 
you were doing there, and what happened after you got there.—A. I was at the 
jail when Blackie Warrick was released from the jail to the hospital under 
guard.’ Two of my men was the-guards. .And I.had to. furnish reliefs for them. 
It’s customary to send two men as the guards to keep them separated. After 
they had left, it was my understanding that they was going to Nabors Clinic 
with Blackie. So I asked Sergeant Gilbert and the others to go with me and 
‘we would go to the hospital and check on my men, because I was going to have to 
furnish them reliefs at about 6 o’clock in the afternoon, when the other relief 
came on. 

Q. As I understand it, their time for duty went off at 6 and you had to haye 
replacements for them at that time?—A. That’s right; I had to have replace- 
ments for them at 6. 

Q. Go right ahead, sir—A. We first went to the Nabros Clinic and then 
to two other hospitals or clinics, I don’t know how they class them. We 
were looking for them but we couldn’t find them, and then we saw the car 
sitting in front of Dr. Davis’. We entered, and some lady in the front, I believe 
it was the receptionist, we asked her if he was there, and she said he was. 
We walked on back to the back, where the guards were at; Sergeant Bush and 
$ergeant Brown were the two guards I had sent with him. They came out 
in the hall and met us. We were walked to the rear, Mr. Cahoon came out and 
walked to a side door. 

Q. Where was you then?—A. In the hall. And while we was talking, Mr. 
Switzer came out into the room, shoved Seargeant Bush aside, and shoved me 
back against the door with his fist, striking my hand on the door and door 
facing and skinning it. 

Q. Did it skin your hand bad where he knocked it against the door?—A. It 
did; yes, sir. 

' Q. You say he struck you with his fist?—A. Yes, sir, on my shoulders and 
chest. 

Q. What was his attitude when you were there on that occasion? Was he 
smiling or was he angry or what?—A. ‘Yes. He was angry. 

Q. Did he say anything?—A. He appeared angry with me, and I asked him 
why he did it. 

Q. What did he say?—A. I don’t remember his answer. Sergeant Gilbert 
told him he was under arrest and he started going on through the room and it 
took both Bush and myself taking ahold of him to take him out. We had 
been assigned as deputy sheriffs. We were to drive with the other sheriffs and 
give assistance when needed. 

Q. Did Sergeant Gilbert place him under arrest?—A. Sergeant Gilbert. 

Q. Was that assault committed there in Sergeant Gilbert’s presence? A. It 
was there in Sergeant Gilbert’s presence; yes, sir. 

Q. That was here in Morristown, Hamblen County, Tenn., May 30, 1950?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Cross-examine. 
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Cross-examination by Mr. ROBERT S. CAHOON : 


Q. Captain Hunter, you say your home is in Old Hickory, Tenn.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What county is that?—-A. Davidson. 

Q. Davidson County? How long have you lived there?—A. Twenty-three 
years. 

Q. How old are you?—A. Thirty-seven the 17th of next month. 

Q. And you are a captain in the National Guard in the State of Tennessee ?— 
A. That’s right. 

Q. Are you a member of the Armed Forces of the United States?—A. The 
National Guard is a component of the Army, if that’s what you mean. 

Q. Is that your only connection with the Army, through the National Guard?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in the National Guard?—A. In the National Guard 
I have approximately 15 years of service, with the Army and National Guard. 
Army during the war, sir. 

Q. And what division were you in last when you were in the Army?—A. Thir- 
tieth Division. 

Q. What theater?—A. European theater. 

Q. And what was your assignment then? Were you an MP?—aA. No sir, I was 
an infantryman. 

Q. An infantryman? What was your rating ?—A. First lieutenant. 

- Q. And ever since the war, you’ve been in the National Guard or Army ?—A. 
No, sir. I was in the Reserve for a year. 

Q. You were in the Reserve for a year?—A. Before the National Guard was. 
reactivated. 

- Q. And what did you do during the period you were in the Reserve?—A. I 
worked in Old Hickory. 
. Worked where?—A. In Old Hickory. 
. At what kind of job?—A. Du Pont plant. 
Were you working in the plant?—A. Yes, sir. 
. What was your occupation?—A. Doffer. l 
. A doffer?—A. Yes, sir. 
. And how tall are you?—A. Six feet and six inches. 
. How much do you weigh 2—A. 225 to 230. 
And when did you receive notice that you were coming to Morristown?—A. 
Monday morning—Monday night at approximately 9 o’clock, sir. 

Q. Where were you at that time?—A. At the armory. 

Q. At the armory?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What armory ?—A. National Guard Armory at Thompson Lane in Nash- 
ville. 

Q. Thompson Landing?—A. Thompson Lane in Nashville. 

Q. Thompson Lane in Nashville. And how many National Guardsmen came 
in to Thompson Lane—— 

Mr. Davis. I object to that, if Your Honor please. He’s straying far afield. 

Mr. CaHoon. Who was it that informed you you were coming here? 
_ Mr. Davis. I except to that, Your Honor. 

Mr. CAHOON. I want to get this man’s entire background. 

The Court. Please let’s not go a little bit too far. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Now you stated that you were a deputy sheriff at the time: Are you still g 
deputy sheriff?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you still deputized ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When were you deputized?—A. The 29th of May. 

Q. Who deputized you?—A. The sheriff. 

Q. Sheriff Robert Medlin of this county ?—A. Sheriff Medlin; yes, sir. 

Q. And where was that ceremony held?—A. In front of the Enka plant. 

Q. In front of the Enka plant out at Lowes, Tenn.?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many of you were deputized? 

Mr. Davis. I except to that, if the Court please, it’s immaterial. 

Mr. CaHoon. Were you the only one deputized? 

The Court. You may answer that. 

A. No, sir. l 

Q. Were you in charge of the military police of your detachment ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was your detachment deputized? 

Mr. Davis. I except to that again, Your Honor. 

The Court. It’s sustained . 

Q. At whose order did you come here? 
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Mr. Barkon. I except to that, if the Court please. 

Q. Did you operate from the time you were deputized under the direction of 
the sheriff—Sheriff Medlin? | 

Mr. Barron.. We’ll except to that, if Your Honor please. 

Mr. CAHOoN. I want to knew whether he was acting as a deputy sheriff. 

The Courr. Let him answer the question. 


By Mr. CAHOON : 


Q. Were you operating from that point on. under the Saperi of Robert 
Medlin, sheriff of Hamblen County ?—A. No, sir; I was operating under the super- 
vision of General McReynolds. 

Q. And not under the supervision of the sheriff?—A. Right. The supervision 
may have gone through General McReynolds, as a deputy sheriff. — 

Q. You took your orders from General McReynolds, not from Sheriff Robert 
Medlin ?—A. Yes. 

Q. All right ; now, you were in charge of a detachment of MP’s, is that right ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you and not Sheriff Medlin was in charge of those MP's, is that: ċor- 
rect ?—A. That’s right. 
~. Q. But you were all acting in the capacity of deputy sheriffs, is that right? 
You and all your MP’s—A. They were. 

Q. Now who put you in charge down at the county jail? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, if the Court please, as being immaterial. 

The Court. That might not be material here. 

Mr. CaHoon. I’m trying to find out what was his function down there, to see 
about it. Who put you in charge of the county jail?—A. I was not in charge 
of the county jail. 

Q. Were you stationed at the county jail?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Allright, how many men? What was your job at the county jail on May 30? 

Mr. Davis. I except to that, if the Court please. 

The Court. Overruled. 


By Mr. CaHOON: 

Q. On May 30, the time these incidents occurred or allegedly happened.— 
A. Will you repeat that again? 

Q. What were your functions at the county jail?—A. I had some men stationed 
there. 

Q. What were your duties?—A. We were to ride with any of the patrolmen 
or the sheriff’s deputies and give assistance to them if necessary. 

Q. Give assistance in what?—A. Any arrest of anybody, or anything that 
the highway patrolmen needed. 

Q. Any arrest at all?—A. Any arrest connected with the violations of the 
injunction at the Enka plant. 

Q. Now say that it was your duty to accompany the sheriff and the highway 
patrolmen and the deputies to aid them in making any arrests for violations 
of the injunction at the Enka plant?—A. We was to work with them; yes, sir. 

Q. In doing that.—A. We was to work with them on their arrests if necessary. 

Q. On account of that injunction, is that correct ?—A. I believe that’s'why we 
were sent, because of that injunction. 

Q. You were sent there because of the injunciton?—A. I believe—I don’t know. 

Q. And to help the sheriff enforce the injunction; is that it?—A. Enforcing 
the law. 

Q. And that was vour function at the jail? To enfore the injunction? 

Mr. Bagron. He said the law, I believe. 

The Court. Are you asking or answering questions, please? 

Mr. CAHOON. Well, now let’s find out how far he went. 


By Mr. CAHOON : 

Q. Did you go beyond the injunction in enforcing the law, or just the injunc- 
tion?—A. Well, as far as I know, we didn’t make any arrests. 

Q. Did you 

Mr. Davis, I except to what he did on other occasions, if the court please. 
That doesn’t show the credibility of the witness. 

The Court. Well, I’m letting him make his background here, but you don’t 
want to get too broad. If you don’t get too far, he may answer the questions. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


O. All right. Now, on this May 30—what time did you report to the jail 
on May 30?—A. I don’t know, sir. 
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Q. You haven’t the faintest recollection?—A. I don’t know what. time it was. 
I have so many duties during the day and each is a different place. 

Q. Did you report in the morning for duty at the jail?—A. I don’t know when 
I reported at the jail. 

Q. Do you know when you reported—whether you reported before you ate 
` lunch?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not?—A. I don’t know whether I reported before lunch or after- 
ward. 

Q. Do you recall seeing Warrick at the jail?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long had y-n been there when Warrick was taken out of his cell and 
went to the doctor’s office?—-A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Do you recalling seeing me there with Warrick?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall me leaving before Warrick was brought from his cell? Do 
you recall seeing me before Warrick——A. Yes; you was waiting while he was 
brought up, a few minutes. 

Q. And I accompanied you and two guardsmen to put Warrick in Switzer’s 
car?—A. Yes. 

Q. And I aided Warrick to get in the back seat?—A. Correct. 

Q. Speak louder, please.—A. I said that was right. 

Q. Now, was there any trouble between Switzer, Warrick, and me, and any 
preson during that time?—A. You were insisting that Blackie ride in the front 
seat instead of the back seat of the car. 

Q. Is that all?—-A. That was the only disturbance we had there; yes, sir. 

Q. Was that a disturbance?—A. Well, you was arguing about where he would 
ride. 

Q. Do you recall that I stated to you that Warrick would be pained to get in 
the back seat?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And I asked that he be allowed to ride in the front seat?—A, That’s right. 

Q. And you insisted that he ride in the back seat?—A. Right. 

Q. And I said, “Well, put him in the back seat’’? Do you recall that?—A. I 
don’t remember you saying to put him in the back seat. 

Q. Do you recall my then aiding Blackie to get in the back seat??—A. I recall 
that; yes, sir. 

Q. And that’s all the disturbance there was?—A. That’s right. 

Q. That’s all?—A. That’s right. Do you mean in front of the jail—was that 
all the disturbances in front of the jail? 

. Right.—A. Yes. 

. Did you say “Yes” ?—A. Yes. 

. What time of day was that?—A. It was in the afternoon, 

. What time?—A. I don’t know. . 

. Was it 2 o'clock, 3 o’clock, 4 o’clock?—-A. Are you asking me or telling me? 
. I’m asking you the question.—A. I told you I didn’t know what time it was. 
. What is your best recollection?—-A. I don’t recollect. 

Now what was Warrick’s condition at the time he was brought from the 
il?—A. Well. he could walk out. He said that he was in pain. 

Q. He said that he was in pain.—A Right. 

Q. Did I aid him walking down the steps of the jail?—A. You put your arm 
around him. 

Q. Was he covered with blood?—A. I wouldn’t say he was covered with blood. 

Q. Was there blood on his face?—-A. There was some blood on him; yes, sir. 

Q. How about his shirt; was it hloody?—A. I don’t recollect whether his 
shirt was bloody or not. It was dried up. 

Q. You saw him, didn’t you?—A. I saw him. 

Q. Now, there was blood on his face?—-A. There was some blood right at his 
head and face; yes, sir. 

Q. And blood on his neck?—A. I didn’t say there was blood on his neck. 

Q. Well, I’m asking you, was there?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. And blood on his chest; do you remember that?—A. I didn’t say his chest. 

Q. Do you remember whether it was bloody or not?—A. I say I didn’t look at 
his chest. 

Q. Do you remember whether his shirt was bloody or not?—A. If I didn’t look 
at it, how could I remember whether it was bloody or not? 

Q. You looked at Blackie, didn’t you?—A. I looked at Blackie as a person. 

Q. You supervised putting him in the car, did yon not?—A. I was there when 
they pnt him in the car to see that he went in the back seat ; yes, sir. 

Q. What were the names of the guards who accompanied Blackie from that 
jail to Dr. Davis’ office? 
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Mr. Barron. I object to that, if the court please, as incompetent. He said 
that two of his men guarded Blackie—— : 

Mr. CaHoon. That’s right. 

Mr. Barron. I don’t know of any reason why their names should be disclosed. 
It has no bearing on this matter. 
- Mr. Canoon. It goes to his recollection of the matter. If he can recollect some 
‘things, he ought to be able to recollect other things. l 

Mr. BarRrOoN. It’s immaterial—I except to it. 

Mr. CaHoon. We regard it as exceedingly important. 

The Court. Sustained. 


By Mr. CaHoon : 


Q. Were those men regular National Guard men or were they just In the 
National Guard—— 
Mr. BArRan. I except to that, if the court please, as immaterial. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Then those men were under your supervision, did you say? What instruc- 
tions did you give them? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that as being immaterial. 

Mr. CaHoon. As you put Blackie in the car, what instructions did you give 
those men? 

Mr. Bargon. I except to it as being immaterial. 

Mr. Canoon. They brought that out on direct. 

Mr. Barron. What? 

Mr. CaHoon. I’m cross-examining him on what was brought out on direct. 

Mr. BARRON. What was brought out on direct? 

Mr. CaHOoon. May we ask that question? 

The Court. No; I’m going to sustain the objection. How far are you from the 
actual time? 

Mr. CaHoon. Now this is just a short while before the alleged attack. We are 
leading up to the circumstances. 

The Courr. Well, if you are leading up to the circumstances, go on. 


By Mr. CaHoon: 


Q. What orders and directions did you give these two guards when you put 
Blackie in the car?—A. Told them to take him to the hospital. 

Q. Did you tell them where to take him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know where they was going?—A. It was my understanding he was 
going to Nabor’s Clinic. 

Q. Who was taking him?—A. Mr. Switzer was driving, and Blackie was riding 
in the back. 

Q. Him and the guards?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Now, when did you next hear anything about this matter concerning 
Switzer and Warrick? When did you next hear anything about Warrick and 
Switzer?—A. Would you explain the question? 

Q. I want to know what’s the next incident that came to your attention con- 
cerning either Switzer, Warrick, or me. f 

Mr. DAvis. We'll except to that, if Your Honor please, I don’t—— 

Mr. CaHoon. I’m bringing him right up to the time of this alleged attack. 
When was the next incident, Captain Hunter? 

Mr. Davis. What incident is that? 

Mr. CaHoon. I know what the next incident was; I’m asking him. 

A. Well, you'll have to explain what the incident was if you expect me to 
answer your questions.—Q. All right; what happened next in respect to Warrick, 
Switzer, and me? 

Mr. Barron. I except as to Warrick and self. That has no bearing on this case. 

The Court. We’ll sustain that objection. 


By Mr. CaHOoon : 


Q. What happened after that to the car? Did they leave in a car? Did 
Switzer, Warrick, and the two guards—did they leave in a car?—A. He drove 
away with them; yes, sir. 

Q. And what did you then do?—A. I went back in the jail. 

Q. And from that point on what did you do? From that point on, after they 
left. Give it in your own words. 

Mr. Davis. If the court please, we except to that as immaterial. What dif- 
ference does it make what he did in the afternoon? 

The Court. Yes; that is sustained. 
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By Mr. CAaHoon: 


Q. How long did you stay at the jail?—-A. It was a few minutes. 

Q. Just a few minutes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you go then?—A. To see where the men was at that was guarding 
Blackie Warrick. 

Q. Why did you do that?—A. It was my duty to relieve them, since they were 
under my command, and they was going to be relieved at 6 o’clock, or approxi- 
mately 6 o’clock—I don’t know how long. 

Q. Are you stating that it was approximately 6 o’clock then?—A. No; it was 
not 6 then. 

Q. What time was it?—A. I don’t know what time it was. 

Q. Were you taking men to relieve them at that time?—-A. No; I wasn’t taking 
men to relieve them. 

Q. You do not relieve them until 6 o’clock?—A. When the next relief came in, 
they would relieve them. 

Q. At 6?—A. Approximately at 6. 

Q. All right, and where did you go when you left the jail? What was the first 
place you went to?—A. We went to find Dr. Davis’ clinic. 

Q. Dr. Davis A. No; not Dr. Davis, Dr. Nabor’s clinic. 

Q. At Dr. Nabor’s clinic, did you go in?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Who was with you?-—A. Sergeant Gilbert, Patrolman Chapman, Captain 
Edwards, and Lieutenant Bracey. 

Q. Lieutenant Bracey. Did Sergeant Gilbert and who was it, Chapman, is he 
a Guard man?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Patrolman Chapman and Gilbert are both in the highway patrol ?—A. Right. 

Q. And Lieutenant Edwards?—A. Captain Edwards. 

Q. Captain Edwards of the National Guard?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And whom else?—A. Lieutenant Bracey. 

Q. Lieutenant Bracey of the National Guard?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were you going to substitute for the two guards? 

' Mr. Barron. I except to that as being immaterial, if the court please. 

The Court. Sustained. 


` By Mr. CAHOON: 

Q. Were you going to use these two officers with you to substitute for the 
guards? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that again as immaterial. 

Mr. Cawoon. Whom were you going to use? 

Mr. Barron. I object to that again as immaterial. 

The Court. You are going to have to stick a little closer to the Subject. You’re 
wasting time. 


Br. Mr. CAHOON: 

Q. All right, where did you go then?—A. We went to several other clinics or 
hospitals; I don’t know the classifications in this town. 

Q. To other clinics or hospitals. What were you riding in?—A. Riding in 
the State highway patrol car. 

Q. Who was driving? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that as being immaterial, if the court please. 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. CaHoon. How long after that did you drive around? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that as being immaterial. 

Mr. CAHOON. I just want to get the defendant 

The Court. Let him answer it. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


. How long did you ride around after that?—-A. We rode a few minutes. 
. How many minutes?—A. A few, sir. 
Fifteen minutes?—A. I didn’t say 15. 
. Could it be 15 minutes?—A. I don’t Know whether it could be 15. 
. Could it be more than that?—A. I don’t know. 
. Could it have been 30 minutes?—A. I don’t’ think it could have been 30 
minutes. 
Q. All right; then where did you go?—-A. After I had checked the other two 
hospitals? . 
Q. Yes.—A. We saw Mr. Switzer’s car sitting in front of Dr. Davis’ clinic. 
Q. You did not go in any of the other hospitals?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. And then you went to Dr. Davis’ office. How did you check with those 
other hospitals?—A. The highway patrol made a note of Mr. Switzer’s car, the 
car they had left in, and when they didn’t see it parked around the hospital, we 
didn’t think it was there. We went to Nabor’s clinic and we didn’t find it and 
checked in there with one of the nurses to see if he had been brought to Nabor’s 
clinic. , 

Q. Which highway patrolman knew Switzer’s car? 

Mr. BARRON. We except to that. 

Mr. CaHOON. He brought it out. 

Mr. BARRON. Who brought it out? Who brought it out? 

Mr. CaHoon. He did, on cross-examination. 

Mr. Davis. You asked him why he didn’t get out and go in, and he was ex: 
plaining. 

The Court. Sustained. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Switzer’s car was seen where?—A. In front of Dr. Davis’ clinic. 

Q. Do you know that it was: Switzer’s car?—-A. No, I was told that it was 
Switzer’s car. 

Q. Who told you? 

Mr. BARRON. We except to that. 

The Court. Sustained. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Now what happened then?—A. We entered Dr. Davis’ clinic. 

Q. Who entered Dr. Davis’ clinic?—A. Sergeant Gilbert, Patrolman Chapnian, 
myself, Captain Edwards, and Lieutenant Bracey. 

Q. Now, when you were entering Davis’, were you going to relieve the two men 
guarding Warrick ?—A. I was going to check on them, see what their assignment 
was, see what—to give them their assignment; to give them their instructions. 
So I would know what to pass on to the next reliefs. ' 

Q. Now you were the one who gave them the assignment, were you not?—A. I 
gave them a temporary assignment but it might change after I had been on the 
spot to see what the conditions were. 

Q. Had that assignment been changed since you gave it to them? Had it 
changed ?—A. I checked to see if it would be necessary to change their assign- 
ments. 

Q. Had you determined whether to change them or not?—A. That was what 
I was there for, to determine them. 

Q. And you wanted to ask them about A. To see what time they went off, 
tell them how they would be relieved, what they would do, how they would get 
back to camp. 

Q. Now you were going in to check on their assignments, now—A. Check on 
their necessary assignments. 

Q. Necessary assignments. In Dr. Davis’ office —A. That’s right. ; 

Q. Now how long had it been since you had given them their assignments ?— 
A. I had given them the assignment to stay with it after seeing there, seeing what 
the conditions were and all, if there was any special orders to be passed on in 
addition to the ones I would have passed on. 

Q. Now how long had it been since you had given them that assignment? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, if the court please, as being immaterial. 

Mr. CaHoon. Iam checking on the time. It is material. 

The Court. Let him answer that. 


By Mr. CAHOON : 


Q. How many minutes?—A. I don’t know, I didn’t look at a watch. 
Q. Could it have been 30 minutes?—<A. I don’t know whether it could have 
been 30 minutes. 
. You don’t think it could have been 30 minutes ?—A. I didn’t say that. 
. Do you think it could have been that much?—A. I don’t know. 
. Do you think it could have been 45 minutes?—A. I don’t know. 
. An hour?—A. I don’t know. . 
An hour and a half?—A. I don’t believe it could have been an hour and 
half, no 
a Do you think it could have been an hour?—A. I don’t know, probably not. 
Q. What is your idea of “a few minutes”? When you say “a few minutes” 
what do you mean by that?—A. Well, it can be from five toan hour. 
Q. From 5 minutes to an hour. That’s what you are telling us.—A. Į think 
that that would be about right. 
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-= Q. So it could have been anywhere from 5 minutes to an hour since you gave 
them their assignment? That’s what you are testifying, is it?—A. I’m saying 
it was a few minutes, and I think it is reasonable to say that 5 minutes to an 
hour is a few minutes. If I could have looked at a watch, I could have given 
you the exact answer. 

Q. Can you narrow it down any better than from 5 minutes to an hour? Can 
you give any better answer?—A. I don’t think so. 

Q. You cannot?—A. No. 

Q. Who went in first?—A. I don’t remember who went in first. 

Q. Did you go in first ?—A. I don’t think I did. 

Q. Now what happened when you first walked in the door?—A. We asked the 
lady in there if Mr. Warrick had been brought to the hospital, she said “Yes.” 

Q. To the hospital?—A. Clinic. 

Q. Clinic. Who asked her?—A. It was one of the highway patrol. 

Q. And she said Warrick was there.—A. She started to show us where he 
was at. 

Q. She started to show you. Did she go ahead of you?—A. She walked ahead 
of us for a few steps, and then one of them said that they were familiar with 
the building and would go on back. 

Q. Who said that?—A. That was one of the highway patrolmen. 

Q. She stepped out of the reception room and started down the hall?—A. No, 
she didn’t get out of the reception room. She stepped toward the hall. 

Q. She never got in the hall?—A. If she did, I didn’t see it. I don’t believe 
she did. 

Q. And one of the highway patrolmen said, “We know the building, we'll go 
back.’ —A. I wouldn’t swear that that’s the way he said it. 

Q. Now tell me who it was that entered that building with you? Who was 
with you at that time? 

Mr. Barron. We object to that, if Your Honor please. That’s been gone over 
on cross-examination. 

Mr. CaHoon. That was on direct. 

Mr. Barron. No, that’s been gone over twice in cross-examination. 

The Court. Sustained. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. All right, now, who led the way back to that X-ray room to Warrick ?—A. I 
don’t remember who it was. 

Q. Was you in front?—A. I don’t think it was me. 

Q. Was you behind at the end?—A. I think I was somewhere in the middle. 
`- Q. All right.—A. I wouldn’t say if there was one in front of me, or two in 
front of me. 

i Q. Now did all of you proceed—how many of you were there?—A. There was 
ve of us. 

Q. Five. Did all of you proceed back through the hall to the X-ray room?— 
A. We started back there, we didn’t get all the way to the end of the hall, it 
was a few feet from the end of the hall. 

Q. And who did you see first when you got there?—A. You came out of the 
room, the X-ray room, first. 

Q. And what did I do?—A. Turned to the left and went up into the second 
room. 

Q. Did I speak to you?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did I speak to anyone?—A. If you did speak, you didn’t speak loud enough 
for me to hear you. 

. Did I brush against you or any of you?—A. Not that I know of. 
. All right, what was the next thing that you saw?—A. Sergeant: Bush came 
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? . Sergeant Bush came out?—A. Of the X-ray room. 
. Now, he was one of the guards?—A. He was one of the guards. 
. What did he do?—A. He was talking to the—— . 
. Talking to whom?—A. Talking to the five of us. 

. The five of you. And what did he say? 
Mr. Davis. We object to that as immaterial. 
The Court. Sustain the objection. 


By Mr. CANNON: 


.Q. Did you talk with him?—A. He was talking to me. 
Q. What did you say? 
Mr. Davis. I except. 
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Q. What happened next?—A. Mr. Switzer came out of the X-ray room and 
pushed Sergeant Bush aside and pushed me back against the door facing. 

Q. How did he push Sergeant Bush aside?—A. With his shoulder and arm. 

Q. Which shoudler and arm?—A. Right. . 

Q. Was Bush standing in the doorway?—A. He was standing in the hall. 

Q. And did Switzer say anything to anybody?—A. I didn’t hear anything. 

Q. Now, what next did you do?—A. When he shoved me against the wall? 
I asked him what he did that for. 

Q. Let’s see, he pushed Bush, then what happened?—A. Then he pushed me 
and attacked me. | 

Q. Attacked you? How?—A. Just pushed against my chest and shoulders 
with his fist. I was standing in the door. 

Q. And then what happened?—A. I asked him what he did it for. Sergeant 
Gilbert placed him under arrest, and he started to leave. 

Q. Who arrested him?—A. Sergeant Gilbert. 

Q. Placed Switzer under arrest, and Switzer did what?—A. Started to leave. 

Q. Which way did he start?—A. Started out through the door that you had 
left through. 

Q. He had apparently left to go into another one of the doctor's offices. What 
happened then?—A. Well, he was leaving, so Captain Edwards and myself and 
Lieutenant Bracey prevented him from leaving. 

Q. Did you strike him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did anyone else strike him?—A. If he was struck, I didn’t see it. 

Q. Did he resist you?—A. He did resist, and he struck and struggled back 
through the doors and into the hall. 

Q. Oh, you did fight him then?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He did resist?—-A. He resisted arrest ; yes. 

Q. How did he resist?—A. By pulling away from us and trying to get away. 

- Q. How many of you?—A. They was three of us. 

Q. Three of you? Which three?—A. Captain Edwards, Lieutenant Bracey, 
and myself. 

Q. And what did the highway patrolmen do?—A. They were in the back room 
there with us. 

Q. Did they take any part in subduing Switzer?—A. With those quarters, and 
us three around him, I don’t see how they could have gotten to him. 

Q. Don’t see how they could have gotten to him?—A. No, sir. 

i Q. Switzer came out of the X-ray room into the hallway; did he not?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And all five of you were standing there before that X-ray room door; were 
you not?—A. Right. 

Q. And you had that corridor filled; did you not? The five of you?—A. They 
was five of us. 

Q. How wide was that corridor, that hallway?—A. I couldn’t answer you. 
Maybe 3 feet, maybe 4 feet. 

Q. Three or four feet? And the five of you were standing in a group?—A. We 
was not standing in a group. We were all standing there close to each other, 
but we were not standing together. 

Q. And in addition to the five of you, there was Sergeant Bush; wasn’t there, 
making six?—A. That’s right. 

Q. Now, wouldn’t that have prevented Switzer from getting through, when he 
came out of that X-ray room, to get out?—A. If he had of wanted through, and 
had asked us, we'd have let him through, if that’s what you want to know. 

Q. It was necessary for him to ask you to get you to move to get to that room; 
is that right?—A. To get in the room? 

Q. That’s right—A. No; I don’t think it would be. I think he could walk 
between me and the door. 

Q. Now there were six of you. How were you armed? 

Mr. Barron. I object to that as being immaterial. ; 

Mr. Canoon. If Your Honor please, the credibility of a single man attacking 
six armed men. 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, if the Oourt please, as being immaterial. 

The Court. Overruled. 


By Mr. CaHoon: 


Q. How were you armed?—A. I was armed with a .45-caliber pistol. 
Q. And did you have a club?—A. No, sir. 
Q. Did you have any kind of club or billy ?—A. No, sir. 
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Q. What other weapon did you have beside your .45?—-A. Pistol is all I had. 

Q. Did you have a blackjack?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have on your regular army uniform?—A. I did. 

Q. Did you have on boots?—A. I don’t know whether I had on boots or not. 

Q. You had live ammunition in your pistol?—A. I didn’t have live ammunition 
in my chamber. 

Q. You had it in your pistol?—A. Not in the chamber. 

as Not in the chamber but in the revolving part?—A. It’s not a revolving 
pistol. 

Q. Did you have live ammunition in that pistol? Answer that question.—A. I 
had live ammunition in my clip. 
= Q. And that was part of the pistol?—A. Well, as far as the Army goes, they 

don’t classify the clip as part of the pistol. 

Q. It was inside of the pistol; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, if the Court please, as being immaterial. 

Q. Do you have that pistol with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. May I see it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You refuse?—A. I refuse to be unarmed by you; yes. 

Q. Will you hold the pistol out in your hand so I can see it?—A. I will not hold 
the pistol out in my hand because they’s people in this courtroom that would be 
hurt by a pistol. 

Q. We request that the Court direct this witness to exhibit the pistol with 
which he was armed. 

- The Court. He need not exhibit his arms at this time. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. How you had live ammunition in your cartridge belt? 

Mr. Barron. It is immaterial. It is repetition. 

Mr. CaHoon. Well, didn’t you rule that he should show the pistol, Your Honor? 
The Court. No; I didn’t rule that way. — 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Was that pistol in your holster. and belt? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that as being immaterial. 

The Court. Let him answer. 

A. The pistol was in the holster; yes, sir. 

Q. Now was Captain Hunter A. I’m Captain Hunter. 
. Q. Was Captain Edwards similarly armed?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Lieutenant Bracey similarly armed?—A. He was. 

Q. Did you have on a helmet lining?—A. I had on either a compiere helmet or 
a helmet lining. 

Q. You had on either a complete helmet or a lining?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How about Captain Edwards; was he similarly attired?—A. He had on 
either a helmet or a helmet lining. 

Q. Did Captain Edwards also—was Captain Edwards also a member of the 
military police attached to you?—A. Yes 

Q. Was he also a deputy ?—A. He was. 

Q. Was Lieutenant Bracey also a member of the military-police detachment ?— 
A. He was. . 

Q. Was he also a deputy ?—A. He was. 

Q. Who was in charge of your group coming down, you or Edwards?—A. The 
three men I had I was in charge of—the two men beside myself I was in charge of. 

Q. You were in charge of Edwards and Bracey. And the two guards with 
Warrick.—A. And the two guards with Warrick. 

Q. How were the two guards with Warrick armed? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, if the court please, as being immateriai 

Mr. CaHoon. That’s the point of the whole circumstance, if Your Honor please, 
under which the—— 

The Court. Now let’s make an accurate record here, fellows. 

Mr. CaHoon. I think it is very important to the defense to show the ents 
circumstances. 

Mr. Barron. We think it is immaterial. 

The Court. I wouldn’t say that it was quite that important to show the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. CaHoon. This is the moment before the assault, and he testified that one 
of the guards was standing there with him. | 

The Court. I thought that he had said he was armed. 
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Mr. Barron. He had. 
Mr. CaHnoon. Not this guard. 
The Court. All right, let him apswer. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. All right, how were the guards armed? j 
Mr. BARRON. I except to that; the use of the word “guards.” There was only 
one there. 


By Mr. CaHoon: 


Q. Sergeant Bush—how was he armed?—A. He was armed with a pistol. 

Q. A pistol and what else?—A. That’s as much as I know. 

Q. What about a club?—A. Several of them had been armed with a club dur- 
ing the day. I don’t remember whether he was still armed with a club or not. 

Q. How about Sergeant Gilbert, how was he armed? 

Mr. BARRON. I except; that is immaterial. 

Mr. CaHoon. He was standing there at the moment of the assault. 

The Court. You’re letting him show how they were armed at the moment 
of the assault. 

Mr. BARRON. Maybe he doesn’t know how they were armed. 

The Court. Then let him say he doesn’t know. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. How was he armed—did he have a pistol?—A. I didn’t notice a pistol. 

= Q. Did he have a blackjack?—A. I didn’t know about a blackjack. 

Q. How about Chapman?—A. I didn’t notice either pistol or blackjack on 
Chapman. 

Q. You won't testify either way, whether they had it or did not have it, is that 
ecorrect?—A. I can’t testify whether they did or did not. 

Q. You don’t know. What did Sergeant Gilbert say to Mr. Switzer when he 
arrested him?—A. He put his hands on him and told him he was under arrest. 

Q. He did what?—A. He told him he was under arrest. 

Q. He placed his hands on Switzer and said, “You are under arrest?’—A. I 
don’t Know if those are the exact words, whether he haid “You are under arrest” 
or just how he did say that he was under arrest. I know that those words were 
used, whether there was more or not I don’t know. 

Q. Did he say that Switzer was under arrest for attacking you?—A. Yes, he did. 

Q. Did you say that you skinned the knuckles on your right hand?—A. Not 
my knuckles; no sir. I said between my knuckles. 

Q. Between your knuckles you skinned a place on your right hand?—A. Right. 
How did that happen?—-A. It was the facing of the door when I was pushed 
off balance or was shoved off balance. 

Who pushed you?—A. Switzer. 

Where did he push you?—A. On the chest and shoulders. 

. And what did you hit your hand against?—A. The door facing. 

What door facing?—A. In Dr. Davis’ clinic. 

The one leading into the X-ray room?—A. No, sir. 

. The one leading into the first room off the X-ray room?—A. Right. 

Was that door behind you that you say you skinned your hand against ?— 
A. I was standing partly in the door. 

Q. You were standing partly in that door which Switzer entered?—A. Right. 

Q. Explain how it was that Switzer pushed you and caused you to skin your 
hand. Explain that.—A. Well, I was off balance, my hand went back to one 
side and hit the facing of the door. 

Q. Hit the facing of the door. Did it hurt your hand?—A. Well, it scratched 
the hide on it. 

Q. Other than that, did it hurt?—A. There was no bone broken, no, sir. 

Q. Captain, isn’t the truth of the matter that you swung at Switzer and skinned 
your knuckles striking him?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not do that?—A. No, sir. 

å Q. Did you not swing at him and he ducked and you hit the wall?—A. No, I 
idn’t. 

= Q. You say that after that, Switzer passed through the door to his left, you, 

Lieutenant Bracey, and Captain Edwards grabbed him.—A. I grabbed him by 

the arms, yes sir, and the others closed in and taken hold of his body at some 
lace. 

F Q. All right, and you said then that Switzer tried to pull away from you?— 

A. He did. 
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Q. And you hit him ?—A. No, I didn’t hit him. 

Q. Nobody hit him?—A. I never hit him and didn’t see anybody hit him. 

Q. You never did hit him?—A. I never did hit him. 

Q. Did you see me?—A. Yes, I saw you. 

Q. Where was I ?—A. You were standing in the room. 

Q. In what room?—A. The second room, the one we went out the door back 
into the corridor from. 

Q. I was not in that first room you came to, the one Switzer first entered when 
you grabbed him?—-A. You was in the other one. 

Q. I was beyond the doorway in the other room—looking at you?—A. You 
must have been, you was telling us to leave the boy alone. You taken hold of 
Lieutenant Bracey and pulled him back. 

Q. I took hold of Bracey and pulled him back?—A. Right. 

Q. And I told you to leave the boy alone?—A. You told me to leave him alone, 
that he hadn’t done anything. 

Q. And I told you to quit beating him?—A. I didn’t hear you say to quit 
beating him, because he hadn’t been beaten. 

Q. Didn’t I tell you that you didn’t need to hit that man?—A. He wasn’t hit. 

Q. And didn’t I tell you you didn’t need to twist his arm?—A. Well, he evi- 
dently needed something because he was trying to resist arrest and pulling away 
from him. 
= Q. You pulled his arm up his back and twisted it, didn’t you?—A. I didn’t pull 
it up his back, no. 

Q. You twisted it, didn’t you?—A. I twisted his arm; yes. 

Q. And he screamed, didn’t he, with pain?—A. He screamed, but he was 
screaming before that happened. 

Q. With pain?—A. Not with pain. 

Q. What was he screaming?—A. He was hollering, “Don’t hit me.” 

Q. “Don’t hit me.” He repeated that several times, didn’t he?—A. Yes, and 
he hadn’t been hit. 

Q. Why was he saying, “Don’t hit me” ?—A. Why was he? 

Q. Why was he saying that?—A. Ask him the question—he knows why he was 
hollering. I don’t know why a man hollers. 

Q. You were there weren’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you dragged him up through that room——A. No, I never dragged him 
through that room. He drug me through the room. 

Q. He drug you and Captain Edwards?—A. Yes. 

Q. How large is Captain Edwards ?—A. He weighs approximately 200 pounds. 

Q. And how tall is he?—A. I would say he was close to 6 feet. 

Q. And he dragged the two of you?—A. We had ahold of his arms, he was 
backing way. But we didn’t to hurt him. 

Q. Because he didn’t want you to hurt him?—A. Because I didn’t want to hurt 
him. 

Q. Because you ‘didn’t want to hurt him.—A. He was backing away to get 
away from us—I guess. 

Q. And screaming “Don’t hit me”?—A. Screaming “Don’t hit me.” 

Q. Time after time?—A. Right. 

Q. And I told you, “Don’t hit him”?—A. You said something, I think you said 
“Don’ t hit him.” I know you said, “Leave that man alone, he hasn’t done any- 
thing. 

Q And then you say that I grabbed Lieutenant Bracey.—A. Right. 

Q. Where was Bracey ?—A. Bracey was in there around him, he had hold of 
him someplace. 

Q. Bracey had him too. Was he dragging Bracey too?—A. He wasn’t exactly 
dragging, he was pulling away. I had ahold of him with only one hand. 

Q. And Edwards had ahold of him, and Bracey had ahold of him. And he 
pulled all of you into the next room where I was?—A. That’s right. 

Q. And you say that I took ahold of Bracey ?—A. Right. 

Q. What happened then?—A. That’s when you was hit. 

Q. Who was hit?—A. You. 

Q. What was I hit with?—A. A man’s fist. 

Q. Whose fist?—A. Lieutenant Bracey’s. 

Q. Where were the highway patrolmen at that time?—A. They were in the 
room with us. 

Q. And what happened then?—A. You was knocked out. 

Q. Did you see the highway patrolmen when he hit me with a gun butt?— 
A. I did not. I saw Lieutenant Bracey when he hit you with his fist. 
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Q. Can you see this knot on my face?——A. I can’t see that far; maybe if you 
come over here I can see it. 

Q. Do you see this pump knot on my face?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that was made by the man’s fist?—A. Yes; as far as I know. 

Q. As far as you know ?—A. You was hit with his fist, is what knocked you out 

Q. You saw him hit me with his fist?—A. . Right. 

Q. Did you see Lieutenant—did you see Sergeant Gilbert at that time?— 
A. He was in the room with us. 

Q. With me?—A. Yes; he was in the room with you. 

Mr. Davis. I except to that, if Your Honor please. 

Mr. CanHoon. We are right now getting down to the circumstances of the case. 

The Court. Overruled, but don’t go too far afield from this case. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. Now did you see Chapman in the room with me?—A. Well, I don’t know, 
he was in the rooms there. I wouldn’t say whether we was all in those rooms 
together at the same time or not. 

Q. Then all of you were in there?—A. We were in those rooms together. 

Q. And what about Sergeant Bush, did he come in with you?—A. Who? 

Q. The sergeant who was the other guard. Was he in there with you?—-A. Who? 

Q. The sixth man.—A. I believe that he remained in the hall. 

Q. You said Gilbert put his hand on Switzer when he placed him under arrest.— 
A. That’s right. 

Q. Where did he lay his hand?—A. Some part of his body; I don’t know. 

Q. Where, the shoulder or back or what?—A. I told you I didn’t know whether 
it was his arm, shoulder, chest, or what it was. 

Q. Did you see it?—A. I did. 

Q. And you don’t remember.—A. I remember it was on the body. 

Q. And then Gilbert also had ahold of his hand, didn’t he?—A. No. Because 
when he moved through the door he got away from him. 

Q. Who released him?—A. Who released him? 

Q. Right.—A. When? 

Q. When Gilbert laid his hands on him, who released him after that?—A. He 
moved on out of his way. The man didn’t grab him; he didn’t want to hurt him, 

Q. And then you grabbed him.—A. I grabbed him after he moved out of the 
reach of Sergeant Gilbert. 

Q. Now, was he running?—A. He was moving out of his way, and he was 
moving on away from him. 

Q. He moved to his left through the door?—A. Right. 

Q. And he just stepped through the door; is that all?—A. No; he was going 
on into another room. 

Q. He was doing what?—A. He was going into another room, evidently. 

Q. That room was just off from where you were standing—you were standing 
in the doorway to the room?—A. Yes; and he was going on through and into that 
room and I grabbed him. 

Q. Was he walking ?—A.) He was moving fast. 

Q. Running.—A. I said moving fast. 

Q. Well, tell me whether he was walking or running.—A. Well, I don’t think 
that the man was running, but he was moving fast to get out of there and he 
was not going to submit to the arrest. 

Q. Now, after I was knocked out, what happened?—A. We taken him to the 
car. Put him in the back seat of the car between Captain Ddwards and myself. 
He had not been searched. I held one arm and Captain Edwards held the other 
and we took him to the jail and turned him over to the sheriff. 

Q. And you continued to twist his arm, didn’t you?—A. No; I didn’t twist 
his arm; it laid on mine. 

Q. And you pressed it all the way, didn’t you?—A. I did not press it. 

Q. You didn’t twist it at all?—A. Not at all. 

Q. And while you were in the room there beating him, you were twisting it 
as if to break it, were you not? 

Mr. Barron. I except to that, if the court please. He says he hasn’t beat him, 
and then he comes back and says, “While you were in the room beating him.” 

The Court. Sustain. 


By Mr. CAHOON : 


Q. Did you not, along with Lieutenant Bracey, call this man a son of a bitch ?— 
A. I did not. 

Q. You did not? Did Lieutenant Bracey call him a son of a bitch?—A. Not 
that I heard him. 
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| Q. You didn’t hear any of that?—A. None of that; no, sir. 

Q. And you deny that there was that kind of cussing?—A. I didn’t deny it; 

I denied my part of it and denied hearing it from the others. 
...Q. Now, when you were beating—when this man was being held by you and 
the other officers, and he was being beaten, didn’t I say, “Stop beating that 
man” ?—A. You said, “Don’t hit him; he hasn’t done anything.” And he was not 
beaten. 

Q. And it was then that Lieutenant Bracey turned on me, wasn’t it?—A. It 
was when you taken ahold of Lieutenant Bracey’s shoulder that he hit you and 
knocked you out. 

“ Q. One lick ?——A. One lick. 

Q. That’s all?—A. That’s all that I saw him hit you. 

_ Q. What were you doing while he was hitting me?—A. I was holding Switzer’s 
arm. 

' Q. Now, you took Switzer to the jail—what did you do then?—A. Turned him 
over to the sheriff. 

Q. And what happened then?—-A. After that it was none of my business. 

Q. Did you go back to see Switzer again?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see Switzer when the men went back to his cell door again and 
threatened to beat him again?—A. I did not. 

Q. Do you know about that?—A. I do not. 

Q. Was Switzer at any time beaten around the face or head?—A. Not by me, 
nor anvone that I saw beat him, no sir. 

__ Q. Were there any bruises or knots about his face and head?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Was his face bruised or swollen?—A. Not that I saw, no; and I was sitting 
in the car with him when he was going to jail and I could have told if he had been. 

Q. While this incident was going on in the doctor’s office, did any of the people 
in the doctor’s office come and watch?—A. I didn’t see them. When we went 
cut, the Women were out in the yard. 

Q. What women?—A. Them that had been—I don’t know who the women 
were. 

Q. How many went out in the yard?—A. I don’t know how many. 

Q. The women had been in the——A. They was more than one woman out 
there. I don’t know whether they had been in the office or not, because I can’t 
identify them. 

Q. You say there was some women in the office when you came in?—-A. Right. 

Q. When you went out, there was some women in the yard.—A. Right. 

Q. Were they the same women?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. After you delivered Switzer to the jail, what did you do? What did you 
do?—A. That’s a good question. It’s been a little over a week since—— 

Q. When it was over did you come back to the doctor’s office?—A. No, I didn’t 
come back to the doctor’s office. 

Q. You never did?—-A. I went back once to apologize to the doctor for per- 
mitting a thing like that to happen in his office. 

Q. You did apologize?—A. I didn’t apologize to him because there were pa- 
tients in his office, and I couldn’t wait that long, so I didn’t get to apologize. 
. Q. When was it that you went back to apologize to the doctor?—A. It was 
2 or 3 days after that happened ; I don’t remember the date. 

Q. State what time this incident occurred in the doctor’s office. What time 
of day ?—A. It was in the afternoon. 

. Q. And you were going to relieve the boys 
= Mr. Barron. I except to that, that’s repetition. 

The Court. Sustained. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. How long ahead had you gone to relieve—— 
Mr. Barron. That has been thoroughly gone into. 
The Court. Sustained. 


By Mr. CAHOON: 


Q. You and the other officers were wearing your arms openly and exposed to 
sight, were you not? Your pistols were worn openly and exposed to sight ?—A. 
You mean, as it is now? 

Q. Let’s see how it is now. When your pistol is hanging down like that from 
your belt, is that the way you were wearing it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barron. Just a minute. We consider that a gross misrepresentation for 
the record, if your Honor please. 
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By Mr. CaHoon : 


Q. But you did twist his arm in the doctor’s office? 
Mr. Barron. I object to that as repetition. 
Mr. CaHOoon. Let me complete the statement. 


By Mr. BARRON: 

Q. Were you standing behind Switzer?—A. Was I standing behind Switzer? 
No. sir. 

Q. Where were you standing in relation to Switzer 1—A. Switzer was bent over 
pulling away from me and I was standing right by the side of him holding his 
arm. 

Q. Which arm?—A. I don’t remember. 

Q. Captain Edwards was still aiding you?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And Lieutenant Bracey ?—A. Lieutenant Bracey was present, yes, sir. 

Q. And the two highway patrolmen.—A. The two highway patrolmen were 
present in the room, yes, sir. 

Q. That’s all. 


Redirect examination by Mr. BARBON! 


Q. Captain Hunter, just one question. What were you doing when you were 
assaulted by Mr. Switzer?—A. I was in my normal duty checking on my men’s 
welfare and the assignment of duties that I would have to make to the others. 

Q. Did you make any motions toward him or any threats toward him or any 
thing?—A. No sir. 

Q. Now where was your helmet at that time?—A. My helmet was under my 
left arm. 

Q. Were you holding it with your arm?—A. I was holding it under my arm. 

Q. That’s all. Step down. 

Mr. CaHoon. The defendant moves to dismiss on the ground that the testi- 
mony of the witness is completely incredible. That one unarmed man would 
attack three large armed military men plus two patrolmen and one sergeant 
in the military police. 

Mr. Davis. If Your Honor please, I just want to say one thing in rebuttal, 
and that is that we are living in an incredible age. 

The Court. Overruled. 

Mr. CaHOON. We take exception to that ruling. 

The Court. There has been a probable cause. 

It was requested that the minimum bond be set, and such was done. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that, being a court reporter, I took the recording of the case 
of the State v. Silas Switzer in the general sessions court of Hamblen County 
at Morristown, Tenn., on June 8, 1950, on a Sound Scriber recording machine 
and transcribed same, and that the foregoing is a true, accurate, and tee a 
transcript of said proceedings. 

Witness my hand this 15th day of June 1950. 

FRANCHE SUNDFORD, 
Court Reporter. 


APPENDIX 5 


AMERICAN ENKA Corp., 
Lowland, Tenn., April 22, 1949. 
To Our Employees: 


This contract is between your company and your union, which the majority of 
the hourly rate employees at our plant have chosen as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of all the hourly rate employees. 

The contract, in our opinion, provides a sound basis on which we can continue 
the good relations we have had with our employees in the past, and on which, 
by working together, the employees and the management can (1) make the plant 
grow, (2) make the plant a still better place in which to work, and (3) guarantee 
to the people who put their money into the plant a fair rate on their investments. 

The contract sets forth rules for you to follow and rules for the company to 
follow, and therefore we urge you to carefully read the entire contract. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN DNKA CORP., 
J. HEYKOOP, Plant Manager. 
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AN AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE AMERICAN ENKA CORP. AND THE TEXTILE WORKERS’ 
UNION oF AMERICA, AFFILIATED WITH THE CIO AND ITs LocaL No. 1054 


(March 28, 1949) 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 28th day of March 1949, by and 
between AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION for its Lowland Plant, Lowland, Tennes- 
‘see, party of the first part, and TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION oF AMERICA, of 99 Uni- 
versity Place, City, County, and State of New York, and any Local Union of 
said Textile Workers Union of America that shall admit to membership employees 
of said Lowland Plant, parties of the second part. 

WITNESSETH : 

WHEREAS the National Labor Relations Board, by its Decision and Direction 
of Election, dated November 12, 1948, in Case No. 10-RC-211, having held that 
all hourly paid employees of the Company at Lowland, Tennessee, excluding 
instructors on the payroll of the Enka, North Carolina, plant, all office and 
clerical employees (including those in the employment, hospital, protection, pay- 
roll, accounting, purchasing, standards, filing, industrial relations, records, plant 
manager’s and chief chemist’s offices, and chemical laboratory, engineering and 
telephone departments), guards, professional employees, and all supervisors 
(including inspectors, technicians, the chef, and the head baker), and further 
excluding by mutual agreement of the parties hereto all employees in the Textile 
Laboratory, constitute a unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bargain- 
ing within the meaning of Section 9 (b) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, and having certified on December 20, 1948, that the Union has been 
designated and selected by all the employees constituting said unit as their repre- 
sentative for the purposes of collective bargaining concerning rates of pay, 
wages, hours of employment, or other conditions of employment, and that, pur- 
suant to Section 9 (a) of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, the 
Union is the exclusive representative of the employees in said unit for the pur- 
poses of collective bargaining concerning rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, and other conditions of employment ; and 

WHEREAS the parties hereto, having bargained collectively and reached an 
agreement, wish to reduce to writing the terms of their collective agreement: 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual promises 
and agreements hereinafter set forth, it is hereby agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I. DEFINITIONS 


SecrTion 1. Except where the context otherwise requires, the following words 
shall have the meanings hereinafter set forth: 

a. “Company” means the Lowland Plant of American Enka Corporation. 

b. “Union” means the Textile Workers’ Union of America, affiliated with the 
CIO, and any Local Union that shall admit employees of the Company to mem- 
bership. 

c. “International Union” means the Textile Workers Union of America, affili- 
ated with the CIO. 

d. “Local Union” means any Local of the International Union that shall admit 
employees of the Company to membership. 

.e. “Employees” means employees of the Company’s Lowland Plant, within the 
unit hereinbefore described. . 

f. “Day Rate” means the base rate plus the service or merit premiums and 
shift premiums to which the employee is entitled. 

g. “Earnings” means money payable to an employee for hours worked, and 
shall include the day rate, incentive premiums, shift premiums and overtime 
premiums payable to the employee. 

h. “He” or “his” shall be deemed also to mean “she” or “her” as the case may be. 


ARTICLE II. RECOGNITION 


Section 1. In accordance with the National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
the Company for the term of this Agreement recognizes the Union as the exclu- 
sive representative of the employees for the purposes of collective bargaining, 
as aforesaid. 

SECTION 2. During the first three (3) months of an employee’s probationary 
period, the employee, and the Union on his behalf, shall not have recourse to 
the grievance procedure provided in this Agreement in the event of transfer, 
suspension, discipline or discharge, whether or not for cause. 
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ARTICLE III. MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


SecTIon 1. Except as herein otherwise expressly provided, the right of the 
Company to manage its business, operations and affairs, and to establish terms 
and conditions of employment, not inconsistent with this Agreement, shall be 
unimpaired. 

SecTion 2. The failure of the Company to exercise rights hereby reserved to 
it, or its exercising them in a particular way, shall not been deemed a waiver 
of said rights or a waiver of its right to exercise them in some other way not 
in conflict with the terms of this Agreement, provided it does not use this clause 
to discriminate among employees. 


ARTICLE IV. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Section 1. The Union shall designate a steward for each of the following 
districts: 

1. Chemical, A Shift. 

2. Chemical, B Shift. 

38. Chemical, C Shift. 

4. Chemical, D Shift. 

5. Spinning and Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, Sewing, Spinning Bath, 
and Filter Candle, A Shift. 

6. Spinning and Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, Sewing, Spinning Bath, 
and Filter Candle, B Shift. 

7. Spinning and Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, Sewing, Spinning Bath, 
and Filter Candle, C Shift. 

8. Spinning and Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, Sewing, Spinning Bath, 
and Filter Candle, D Shift. 

9. Textile and Shipping, A Shift. 

10. Textile and Shipping, B Shift. 

11. Textile and Shipping, C Shift. 

12. Textile and Shipping, D Shift. 

13. Spinnerette, Instrument Shop and Glass Working Shop. 

14. Power Department, Filter Plant, Water and Steam Service. 

15. Cafeteria, Warehouse and Stores. 

16. Salvage, Machine Shop, Outside Mechanics, Welders, Pipefitters, Lead 
Burning, Sheet Metal Shop, Dlectrical Shop, Lubrication and Air Conditioning. 

17. Building Department, Yard and Charmen. 

18. Paint and Lacquer Shops. 

19. Carpenters. 

The steward shall represent only employees in his district. The Company will 
recognize a steward as such twenty-four (24) hours after the Union has notified 
the Company in writing of his designation. A steward may be designated tem- ` 
porarily to represent two or more districts, but there shall not be more than one 
(1) steward for any one district. 

SECTION 2. The Union shall designate a Chief Steward for each of the following 
divisions: 

1. Chemical (Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4). 

2. Spinning (Districts 5, 6, 7, and 8). 

3. Textile (Districts 9, 10, 11, and 12). 

4. Maintenance (Districts 14, 16, 17, 18, and 19). 

5. Miscellaneous (District 13 and 15). 

The Chief Steward shall represent only employees in his division. The Com- 
pany will recognize a Chief Steward as such twenty-four (24) hours after the 
Union has notified the Company in writing of his designation. A Chief Steward 
may be designated temporarily to represent two (2) or more divisions, but there 
shall not be more than one (1) Chief Steward for any one division. 

SECTION 3. The Chief Stewards shall constitute the Shop Committee, which 
shall select one of its members as Chairman. 

SECTION 4. When an employee, or employees, or the union, has any complaint 
or grievance against the Company, it shall take the following course: 

First Step: The Steward, who may be accompanied by an aggrieved employee, 
shall present it to the employee’s foreman. 

Second Step: If the grievance is not settled within two (2) working days, or 
if said time is not extended by mutual agreement, the Chief Steward of the 
division within which the grievance arose, if he appeals the grievance, shall 
reduce it to writing and present it in duplicate to the employee’s Department 
Head. 
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In reducing a grievance to writing, the Chief Steward shall, to the best of his 
ability, state with reasonable clearness (a) the exact nature of the grievance, 
(b) the acts of the Company that the Union complains of, and (c) the remedy 
the Union seeks. He shall clearly specify by name or otherwise the employee or 
employees who claim to be aggrieved. 

As promptly as practicable after a Chief Steward presents a grievance, and in 
any event within three (3) working days the Chief Steward and the Department 
Head shall meet to discuss the grievance. The Department Head shall furnish 
to the Chief Steward his answer in writing, in duplicate, at that time or within 
three (3) working days after said meeting. 

Third Step: If the grievance is not settled in the Second Step, the Shop Com- 
mittee may present it to the office of the Plant Manager. The Plant Manager, 
or his designated representative, and said Committee shall meet to discuss the 
grievance as soon as it practicable, and in any event within five (5) working 
days after the grievance is presented to the Plant Manager’s office. The Local 
Representative of the International Union may attend such meeting at the request 
of the Shop Committee. The Plant Manager, or his designated representative, 
shall furnish his answer to the Shop Committee at that time or within seven (7) 
working days after said meeting unless said time is extended by mutual consent. 

Fourth Step: If the grievance is not settled in the Third Step, a representative 
of the International Union may notify the office of the Plant Manager that it 

wishes to discuss the grievance. Said notice shall be in writing. 

AS soon as practicable, and in any event within fifteen (15) working days after 
receipt of said notice, the parties will meet at a place that is mutually agreeable 
to discuss the grievance. The Company shall be represented by two (2) persons 
designated by the office of the Technical Vice President, one of whom shall not 
previously have handled the grievance. The Union shall be represented by a 
representative of the International Union, and the President of the Local Union 
or his designee, one of whom shall not previously have handled the grievance. 
The representatives of the parties shall reduce their decision to writing and sign 
the same within ten (10) working days after said meeting. 

Unless the grievance is referred to arbitration within fifteen (15) days after 
the representatives have made their decision, as provided in Article V, or after 
the time for making it has expired, it shall be deemed settled. 

SEcTION 5. If a grievance involves employees of two or more districts, all within 
the jurisdiction of one Chief Steward, he shall present it in writing at the Second 
Step of the Grievance Procedure. If it involves employees of two or more divi- 
Sions, or if it involves rights of the Union but not of employees, the Shop Com- 
mittee shall present it in writing at the Third Step. In either case, the Company 
representative at the step at which the grievance is presented shall have two (2) 
additional working days in which to answer the grievance. 

SECTION 6. In the foregoing procedure, the following rules shall apply: 

A. Employees will not leave their work to investigate, present or discuss 
grievances without first obtaining, in each instance, the express permission of 
their immediate supervisor. Employees will not, without such permission, go 
outside their own departments, or be in their departments outside their scheduled 
or assigned working hours; nor will they enter any department other than their 
own without obtaining permission from the immediate supervisor in such other 
department. Permission shall not, in any instance, be unreasonably withheld. 
Union representatives who leave their work will-ring out and ring in, and will 
report to their foreman upon returning to work. 

B. In presenting grievances orally at the First Step, stewards shall clearly 
inform the foreman that they are presenting a grievance. 

C. It is understood that the times within which representatives will meet, and 
within which the Company will answer grievances, as set forth in the foregoing 
procedure, are maximum times, and that, in the interest of expediting the adjust- 
ment of grievances, the parties will, when practicable, discuss grievances, and 
that the Company’s representatives will answer them, more promptly than this 
Agreement requires. It is further agreed that the time of any said steps may 
be extended by mutual consent of the representatives in that step. 

D. Times of meetings shall be so arranged as to keep lost working time as low 
as practicable. Union representatives losing time by reason of investigating, 
presenting and discussing grievances, or receiving answers thereto, shall be 
reimbursed by the Union. Union representatives who, at the request of the 
Company, attend meetings and conferences with the Company, other than meet- 
ings and conferences contemplated and provided for by the terms of this Agree- 
ment, shall be compensated by the Company for time lost, but the representatives 
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shall; nevertheless, ring out before such meetings and ring in and report to their 
foreman after them. 

E. Except as in this Agreement otherwise expressly provided, (a) no grievance 
shall be presented in the Grievance Procedure more than five (5) days after the 
Union or any employee involved in the grievance had notice or knowledge that 
grounds for the grievance had arisen, nor (b) appealed from one step to another 
more than seven (7) days after it was answered in the last preceding step, or 
after the time for answering it expired. Clause (a) of this paragraph shall 
not apply to conditions in the plant that may endanger health or safety of em- 
ployees, or to grievances that were filed in writing before the date of this 
Agreement. ' 

F. The parties will not discuss under the foregoing procedure matters affecting 
the general wage level or wage structure, Work Assignments and Standards (Ar- 
ticle XVI), except as provided in said Article, or Recognition (Article II). 

G. “Working days,” as used in this Article, shall not include Saturdays, Sun- 
days, or Holidays. 

H. At the Third or any subsequent step of the Grievance Procedure, the parties 
may, by mutual agreement, call witnesses. 

I. It shall be the policy of the Union to discourage grievances involving minor 
maladjustments or casual or passing matters. 

SECTION 7. In awarding back pay, income from sources outside the plant shall 
be deducted from the amount of any award, and, in any event, the award shall 
not exceed, for the hours lost, the employee’s average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings over the four (4) week period immediately preceding the date when the 
grievance arose. 

SEcTION 8. Nothing herein shall be interpreted to abridge the right of any 
employee to present a grievance to the Company in person: Provided, however, 
That in presenting his grievance he shall do so at the various steps and within 
the time limits hereinbefore set forth, and shall observe all other applicable 
rules and regulations concerning grievances; And, provided further, That the 
appropriate Union Representative shall be notified and have the right to be present 
at any step after the First Step of the Grievance Procedure at which a grievance 
presented by an employee in person is settled, unless the grievance does not 
involve the interpretation or application of the terms of this Agreement, pertain- 
ing to hours, wages, or other conditions of employment. 


ARTICLE V. ARBITRATION 


SEcTION 1. Any complaint or grievance that involves the interpretation or 
application of the terms of this Agreement may be arbitrated when, but only when, 
it has been processed under and in accordance with the terms of Article IV 
(Grievance Procedure), and said Procedure has been exhausted. Such grie- 
ance may be arbitrated in the manner, and subject to the terms and conditions, 
hereinafter set forth. 

Secrion 2. Unless the Union shall give the Company notice in writing of its 
intention to arbitrate any grievance within fifteen (15) days after representatives 
of the parties have made their decision in the Fourth Step of the Grievance 
Procedure, or after the time for making it has expired, the grievance shall be 
deemed settled. 

Said notice shall be signed and approved by a representative of the Interna- 
tional Union. 

Upon receipt by the Company of the Union’s notice of its intention to arbitrate, 
and having exhausted the steps of the Grievance Procedure, the parties shall 
meet as soon as practicable for the purpose of selecting an arbitrator. If the 
parties are unable to agree upon an arbritator within five (5) working days, either 
party may request the Charlotte (N. C.) Division, or any successor thereof, of the 
American Arbitration Association to submit a panel of arbitrators, in accordance 
with its rules. If the parties are unable to agree upon an arbitrator from the 
panel, either party may request said office of the Association to appoint the arbi- 
trator in accordance with its rules and with the terms of this Agreement. The 
arbitrator shall not reside within one hundred (100) miles of Lowland, Tennes- 
see. He shall not, within one (1) year, have arbitrated any other dispute be- 
tween the Company and the Union. Hearings before the arbitrator shall be in 
accordance with the rules of the American Arbitration Association, except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

If either party desires a transcript of the proceedings before the arbitrator that 
party shall pay for its copy of the transcript. The parties may, by mutual agree- 
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ment, furnish a copy of the transcript to the arbitrator and share the cost 
thereof. The arbitrator may not require a transcript of the proceedings except 
by mutual consent of the parties. 

Unless otherwise mutually agreed, the submission to the arbitrator shall be 
based upon the original written grievance submitted in the Grievance Procedure. 
Hither party shall have the right, upon request, to cross-examine any witness who 
submits evidence, orally or in writing. 

The arbitrator’s authority shall be limited to applying and interpreting the 
terms and conditions herein set forth. He shall not have the authority to deal 
with wage rates, work assignments and standards, or to add to, subtract from or 
otherwise amend or modify this Agreement, by implication or otherwise : Provided, 
however, That he may find that an employee is not receiving the established rate 
for the work to which he is assigned. 

The arbitrator’s decision shall be final and binding, on matters properly before 
him. 
Section 3. The parties hereto shall share equally the fees and expenses of the 
arbitrator, but neither party shall be responsible for liabilities of the other party 
under this Section. 

Section. 4. The only parties to the arbitration proceeding shall be the Company 
and the Union. 

ARTICLE VI. WAGES 


SEcTION 1. Within ten (10) days after the execution of this Agreement, the 
Company will furnish to the Union a copy of its Wage Schedule showing the 
starting rates, base rates, and service premiums as established by this Agree- 
ment, which shall be deemed a part of this Agreement. 

Section 2. Starting rates shall be payable during an employee’s training 
period, which shall consist of two hundred forty (240) hours of work. 

Section 3. Upon completing his training period, an employee shall receive the 
base rate of the classification to which he is regularly assigned at the time. 

SECTION 4. Upon completing six (6) months’ satisfactory service dating from 
his last hiring date, but excluding periods during which he is on leave, laid off, 
suspended or on strike, the employee shall receive a further service premium of 
five cents (5) an hour. 

SECTION 5. Upon completing one (1) year’s satisfactory service dating from his 
last hiring date, but excluding periods during which he is on leave, laid off, 
suspended or on strike, the employee shall receive a further service premium 
of an added five cents (5) an hour. 

Section 6. The foregoing Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 shall not apply to classifica- 
tions in which so-called merit rates apply (first class carpenters, millwrights, 
riggers, heavy equipment operators, sign painters, garage mechanics, machin- 
ists, sheet-metal workers, instrument makers, welders, blacksmiths, lead burners, 
brick masons, cement finishers, electricians, and pipefitters). The Company will 
review the wage rates of employees in these classifications on January 1 and 
July 1 in each year and will grant increases of at least five cents (5) an hour to 
those who, in its judgment, merit them, until the employee reaches the top of his 
rate range. If the Union disagrees with the Company in granting or not granting 
an increase to any individual, if many refer the matter to the procedures out- 
lined in Articles IV and V. In proceedings before an arbitrator, the Union shall 
have the burden of proving by the clear weight of the evidence that the Company’s 
judgment was incorrect or was influenced by favoritism or discrimination. 

SECTION 7. An employee who is transferred from one classification to another 
shall receive the service premium if any, he is receiving at the time; and time 
worked in previous classifications shall be counted in determining his service 
premium in the new classification. 

SECTION 8. An employee regularly employed in one classification who is tem- 
porarily assigned to a higher rated classification for less than four (4) hours in 
one (1) day shall receive the rate for his regular classification. An employee 
who is thus assigned to a higher rated classification for four (4) hours or more 
in one (1) day shall receive the rate of pay for the higher rated classification for 
the time spent thereon. 

SECTION 9. (a) An employee regularly employed in one classification who is 
temporarily assigned to a lower rated classification for less than four (4) hours 
in one (1) day shall receive the rate of his regular classification, unless the 
assignment is for the convenience of the employee or because there is no work 
available for him in his regular classification. (b) An employee who is thus 
assigned to a lower rated classification for four (4) hourg or more in one (1) 
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day shall receive the rate of the lower rated classification for time spent thereon, 
or shall have the option of going home instead of working at the lower rate. 

SEcrIon 10. Employees who transfer temporarily from one classification to 
another, if their rates are subject to change pursuant to Sections 8 and 9 of 
this Article, shall receive the day rate of the temporary job or their incentive 
earnings on the job, whichever is greater. 

SECTION 11. Employees on incentive classifications shall, if not sent home, 
receive, for down time, day rates of their regular jobs unless they are trans- 
ferred to other work, in which event Sections 8 and 9 of this Article shall apply. 

SECTION 12. Spoiled or rejected materials or products resulting from careless- 
ness, mistake, or willful neglect shall not be included in computing earnings of 
the responsible employees. 

SECTION 13. An employee reporting to work on a regularly assigned schedule, 
without having been notified not to report, or called in to work off his regularly 
assigned schedule, shall be furnished at least four (4) hours’ work, or, at the 
Company’s option, four (4) hours’ pay at his day rate, unless, in any case, he 
shall elect to go home under Section 9 (b), or there shall be no work for him by 
reason of his own fault, fire, fiood, power breakdown for two hours or more, labor. 
dispute, or similar cause beyond the Company’s control. An employee may be 
deemed at fault if he fails to give his foreman at least eight (8) hours’ prior. 
notice of his return to work after an unscheduled absence. Notice not to report 
shall be deemed proper if given personally or by telephone to the employee or a 
member if his immediate family, or if sent by letter or telegram to the employee’s 
last known place of residence in time for him to receive it, or if posted on the 
bulletin board of his department before the end of his preceding scheduled shift. 

SECTION 14. In changing jobs from day rates to incentive rates, the Company 
may temporarily allow to the affected employees bonuses in cents per hour or 
extra premiums over and above their actual incentive earnings. . 

SECTION 15. There shall be a shift premium of three (3) cents an hour for all 
work performed on the third shift (now 15: 30 to 24:00) and five (5) cents an 
hour for all work performed on the first shift (now 00: 00 to 7: 00). 

SECTION 16. Effective on the first shift March 21, 1949, the Company will in- 
crease the starting rates and base rates of all employees other than first-class. 
mechanics (listed in Section 6) by eighteen (18) cents an hour, and shall 
increase the rates of first class mechanics by twenty (20) cents an hour, but said 
increases shall not affect incentive earnings payable to employees until March 
28, 1949. 


ARTICLE VII. OVERTIME AND PREMIUM PAY 


SECTION 1. The Company shall pay one and one-half (114) times the employee’s 
regular rate of pay for all hours he works in excess of eight (8) hours in one (1) 
day or forty (40) hours in one (1) workweek. An employee scheduled to work 
a regular shift of less than eight (8) hours who is held over to work an extra 
shift shall be paid one and one-half (1142) times his regular rate of pay for 
all hours worked on the extra shift. 

SEcTION 2. The Company shall pay two (2) times the employee’s regular rate of 
pay for all hours he works on the seventh consecutive day worked of his regular 
workweek. For the purposes of this Section, a day shall be deemed a day 
worked (although compensation shall be pay able only for hours actually worked) 
if the employee works four (4) or more hours of the day. 

SyrcTicn 3. When an employee works a period of consecutive hours beginning on 
one workday and extending into the next workday of the sawe workweek, all 
` consecutive hours worked shall be considered as having been worked on the day 

n which the major portion of the consecutive hours was worked, or if the hours 
are equally divided between the two workdays, they shall be considered as having 
been worked on the first workday, except that when four (4) or more of the con- 
secutive hours are worked on each of the workdays, both shall be counted as days 
worked : provided, however, That in no case shall an employee receive credit for 
more than one (1) day worked in any workday. 

SEci10N 4. Overtime or premium compensation (excluding shift, service, merit, 
and ineentive premiums) payable pursuant to this Article shall not be deemed a 
part of the employee’s regular rate of pay in computing statutory overtime pay, 
and shall be credited against statutory overtime compensation payable to the 
employee. If it shall be held or determined to the contrary, extra payments here- 
by provided for shall be reduced to the extent necessary to avoid lotal payments 
in excess of these hereby provided for. 
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. There shall be no duplication or pyramiding of overtime or premium compensa- 
tion, and payment of overtime or premium compensation for any hour or part 
of an hour on one basis shall exclude that hour or part of an hour from con- 
sideration for payment of overtime or premium compensation on any other basis. 
, Section 5. The Union shall have the right to complain of discrimination or 
favoritism in assigning overtime work. 

_SEcTION 6. The Company shall not require employees who perform overtime 
work on a daily basis to take time off from their regular scheduled hours of work 
in order to avoid overtime payable on a weekly basis. 


ARTICLE VIII. HOLIDAYS 


SECTION 1. There shall be six (6) holidays, as follows: New Year’s Day, Me- 
morial Day (May 30), July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day. 

- When a holiday falls on Sunday, the following Monday will be regarded as the 
holiday. 

_ Section 2. (a) For each of said holidays, the Company will pay to employees 
actively on the payroll (e. g., not suspended or laid off ( on leave or vacation, or on 
strike) their day rate for the hours, not to exceed eight (8), they would work on 
that day were it not a holiday, provided they work their last scheduled shift before 
and their first scheduled shift after the holiday. (b) Employees who qualify for 
the foregoing payments and who work on a holiday shall receive, in addition, their 
regular rates of pay for hours worked on the holiday: Provided, however, That if 
an employee is scheduled or assigned to work on the holiday and does not do son, 
he shall not be entitled to any pay for that day under either clause (a) or clause 
(b) of this Section, and: Provided, further, if he fails to complete his scheduled 
or assigned hours on the holiday, he shall receive only his regular rate of pay for 
hours worked on the holiday under clause (b) of this Section. | 


ARTICLE IX. HEALTH AND SAFETY 


SEctTion 1. The Company will continue in effect its policy directed toward pro- 
moting the health and safety of employees while working in the plant, and main- 
taining sanitary working conditions. Employees will abide by all reasonable rules 
pertaining to health, safety and sanitation. 

Section 2. The lunch periods of employees shall be scheduled as near the 
middle of their shifts as is consistent with efficient operations. Employees shall 
not regularly be required to work more than five (5) hours without a lunch period. 
An employee who, after working one shift, is required to work three (3) hours or 
rnore on the next shift will, upon request, be allowed up to thirty (30) minutes 
for lunch without pay. This section shall not apply in case of emergency. 

SECTION 3. Employees who are instructed by the Company to go to the plant 
hospital during working hours for a physical examination or for treatment of an 
illness or injury resulting from their employment, shall receive their day rate 
for the time necessarily absent from their work, not to exceed the unexpired por- 
tion of the particular shift they are then working. 

SECTION 4. Any employee in the spinning and acid bath departments who loses 
time from his work because of industrial conjunctivitis will receive not to exceed 
two days’ pay for time lost (1) if it is determined that the conjunctivitis results 
from his employment, and (2) if the employee reports for examination and re- 
mains for treatment, as the Medical Department may require. 


ARTICLE X. DISCIPLINE 


SecTION 1. The Union may, within two (2) working days after the Company 
takes any disciplinary action, present a grievance concerning the same, alleging 
it was not for cause. If the discipline involves discharge of the employee, the 
parties agree to expedite the grievance at each step of the Grievance Procedure. 
Such grievance shall be arbitrable under Article V of this Agreement. In arbi- 
tration proceedings the arbitrator shall have authority to find that the discharge 
was or was not for cause. The Union shall have the burden of proving that 
the discharge was not for cause. 


ARTICLE XI, VACATIONS 


“SECTION 1. Vacations shall be scheduled consistently with operating the plant 
at the highest practicable efficiency, which shall govern the number of employees 
who may be absent at any one time and the order in which they shall take ‘their 
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vacations, and where necessary, vacations may be scheduled over a 12-month 
period. To the extent practicable, preference as to vacation dates as between 
employees shall be in accordance with Plant Seniority. 

SECTION 2. Each employee who, on the first of January in any year, has been 
actively in the employ of the Company for one (1) year but less than two (2) 
years shall be entitled during that calendar year to a vacation of one (1) week 
with pay equal to two (2) percent of his earnings during the previous calendar 
year, or forty (40) hours’ pay at his day rate when he takes his vacation, which- 
ever is greater, less usual reductions. 

Each employee who, on the first day of January in any year, has been actively 
in the employ of the Company for two (2) years or more shall be entitled during 
that calendar year a vacation of two (2) weeks with pay equal to four (4) per- 
cent of his earnings during the preceding calendar year or eighty (80) hours’ 
pay at his day rate when he takes his vacation, whichever is greater, less usual 
deductions. 

ARTICLE XII. SENIORITY 


SECTION 1. There shall be two types of seniority, namely, Plant Seniority and 
Departmental Seniority. 

SECTION 2. Plant Seniority. An employee shall acquire plant seniority when 
he has been continuously in the employ of the plant for six (6) months, excluding 
periods of leave and lay-offs. In the interim he shall be on probation, and may 
be released for any reason other than for union activity. When he acquires Plant 
Seniority it shall date from the day of his last hiring. 

When it is necessary to reduce the force in a classification, shift, or other sub- 
division of a department, probationary employees in such subdivision shall first 
be released. In releasing other employees in such subdivision the Company will 
do so according to Plant Seniority provided the remaining employees are qualified 
to do the available work. The employees will be recalled in the reverse of the 
order in which they were released provided they are qualified to do the avail-. 
able work. 

SEcTION 3. In curtailing operations the Company may, instead of releasing: 
employees, rotate the work among them, or release some pursuant to the fore- 
going Section 2 and rotate the work among the rest, in the manner hereinafter 
see forth, provided its doing so does not result in laying off for more than two. 
(2) days a week employees among whom the work is rotated. 

Lay-off lists shall be determined by lot and posted on the appropriate bulletin. 
boards. Employees hired to replace others whose names are removed from the. 
lists shall take the place on the lists of those whom they replace. Names of 
employees who are added to a list in order to increase the working force shall 
be inserted between names already on the list, beginning at the top and proceed--. 
ing to the bottom, and repeating the process as occasion requires. 

When a period of curtailment occurs, if the Company rotates the work, it shall: 
first lay off those at the top of the appropriate list and proceed through the list, 
repeating the cycle as may be necessary. With each new curtailment of work 
the Company shall begin with the employee next following the last employee on 
the list laid off during the preceding curtailment. 

SEcTION 4. Seniority shall not apply in emergency conditions not to exceed two 
(2) weeks (unless extended by mutual agreement) when operations are curtailed. 
by reason of fire, flood, material shortage, breakdown, power failure, labor 
dispute, abnormal absenteeism or other conditions beyond the control of the 
Company, or in case of holiday or weekend operations, and the like, or to tem- 
porary assignments and loans. 

SECTION 5. Departmental Seniority. For the purposes of this section only the: 
plant shall be deemed to consist of the subdivisions set forth in Schedule “A,” 
annexed hereto, and unless and until otherwise provided by written agreement 
between the parties hereto, there shall be lines of promotion in each subdivision 
as set forth in said Schedule. 

Nothing herein shall preclude the Company from transferring any operation 
or the employees performing it from one subdivision to another, or shall require 
it to continue any classification, or to assign employees to all classifications set 
forth in said Schedule “A.” 

. A. An employee’s Departmental Seniority shall date from the date of his 
employment in a seniority subdivision and shall consist of all time he has worked 
on a classification in said subdivision and one-half of the time he has worked on 
a classification in any other subdivision: Provided, however, That a new employee. 
shall not acquire Departmental Seniority until he acquires Plant Seniority: And: 
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provided further, That an employee who transfers from another subdivision into 
subdivision V (workshops), or from said subdivision into another subdivision 
shall not acquire Departmental Seniority until one year after the date of transfer. 

B. When a vacancy occurs in a line of promotion by reason of an increase in 
force, or the termination of an employee’s employment, or his transfer to another 
department, or the creation of a new classification in the line of promotion, the 
Company will fill the vacancy by promoting thereto an available employee, giving 
first consideration to employees in lower-rated classifications in the line of 
promotion, provided there is among them someone qualified and able to do the 
work. . 

Promotions shall be based primarily upon merit, qualifications, and ability, and 
when in the judgment of the Company these considerations are substantially equal, 
the employee who has the greatest seniority shall receive the preference. 

If the Union claims that in preferring a junior employee over a senior employee, 
the Company gave weight to factors other than merit, qualifications, and ability, 
it shall have the right to complain thereof under the grievance procedure and to 
take the grievance to arbitration. In such case, the Union shall have the burden 
of proving its claim by the clear weight of the evidence. 

Section 6. Promoting or transferring employees to positions outside the bar- 
gaining unit shall be solely a function of management, and none of the provisions 
of this contract shall apply. 

An employee who is promoted or transferred to a position outside the bargain- 
ing unit shall continue to accumulate Plant and Departmental Seniority for a 
period of one (1) year. Upon his return to a job in the bargaining unit after 
one (1) year, he shall be credited with the Plant and Departmental Seniority 
he held at the end of said year: Provided, however, That he shall not, in the 
first instance return to a higher rated classification than the one he left, unless 
no one else is fully qualified for the higher rated job. 

SEcTION 7. An employee transferred permanently from one Seniority Subdivi- 
sion to another shall not lose his Departmental Seniority in the former Seniority 
Subdivision until he shall have been in the new Senority Subdivision for a period 
of one year, but he shall start accumulating such seniority in his new subdivision 
from the date of his transfer. 

Section 8. If, in curtailing an operation, the Company demotes or transfers 
employees, instead of laying them off or rotating the work, it shall first demote or 
transfer probationary employees, and thereafter shall temporarily demote or 
transfer employees having seniority in accordance with Section 2: Provided, 
however, It shall not by demoting or transferring one employee, displace another 
employee having greater Departmental Senority in the job to which the first is 
demoted or transferred. An employee who is thus temporarily demoted or trans- 
ferred into a new Seniority Subdivision shall retain his Departmental Seniority 
and accumulate Departmental Seniority in his old subdivision for one year, after 
which he shall acquire Departmental Seniority in the new subdivision, dating 
back to the date of his demotion or transfer. 

Srorion 9. The Plant and Departmental Seniority of an employee shall be 
broken and he shall automatically lose all seniority. 

(a) If he is discharged and is not reinstated ; 

(b) If he quits; 

(e) If he is absent for any reason for fifteen (15) months or more, except that 
an employee shall not lose seniority when necessarily absent by reason of an 
injury incurred in the course of his employment ; 

(d) If he, without leave or excuse, is absent or fails to return to work when 
called after a layoff. 

SEorTION 10. The Company will post on appropriate bulletin boards lists show- 
ing (1) the names of employees in each Seniority Subdivision, (2) the date on 
which each was hired, and (3) the date on which he entered the subdivision. It 
will revise the lists at least two (2) times a year. 

The Union or the employees shall have ten (10) days after posting of said list in 
which to notify the Company of any errors or omissions. After this time the list 
shall be considered correct. 

SECTION 11. If the Company transfers an employee from one Seniority Sub- 
division to another, and he is unsatisfactory in his new job, the Company may 
return him to his former job, in which event transfers and promotions resulting 
directly from his initial transfer will be cancelled, and the Departmental Seniority 
of all affected employees will be the same as if he had not been transferred. 

Section 12. An employee transferred to the Lowland plant from another plant 
of the Company after the effective date of this Agreement shall have no seniority 
by reason of previous employment at the other plant. 
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SEOTION 13. It is the policy of the Company to comply with the spirit and letter 
of all laws and regulations covering reemployment rights and privileges of em- 
ployees who enter the Armed Forces pursuant to the Selective Training and 
Service Acts. It is recognized that the application of seniority rights of such 
veterans may affect the seniority rights of other employees. If an employee 
must be displaced, by such a veteran, and if any question arises as to which 
employee must be displaced, it is agreed that the last employee, irrespective of 
his Plant or Departmental Seniority, assigned to the job which the veteran is 
entitled will be displaced. As between a veteran and any other employee, in case 
of doubt, the veteran’s right shall be deemed paramount. 


ARTICLE XIII. BULLETIN BOARDS 


SECTION 1. The Company will provide five (5) bulletin boards for posting 
official notices of Union meetings, social and recreational events, union elections 
and the results thereof, and appointments to Union offices. 

SECTION 2. Bulletin Boards shall not be used for posting advertising or political 
matter, propaganda, matters of a controversial nature, or anything derogatory to 
the Company or its employees. 

SECTION 3. The Union will deliver notices to the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions for posting and to check the material in order to see that it conforms with 
the foregoing. 

ARTICLE XIV. RESTRAINT AND COERCION 


Neither the Company nor the Union will interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of their right to engage in proper Union activities, or 
to refrain from doing so. Neither the Company nor the Union will discriminate 
for or against employees for the purpose of encouraging them to engage in Union 
activities, or to discourage them from doing so. 


ARTICLE XV. PHYSICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL DISPLACEMENTS 


When (a) by reason of advanced age or disability incurred in the course of 
employment by the Company, or (b) by reason of the discontinuance of an 
operation or department as a result of technological changes, employees are 
unable to continue their regular work, the Company shall endeavor to find work 
in the plant for which the affected employees are qualified and that they are able 
to do efficiently. The Company and the Union, by mutual agreement, may except 
such cases from the provisions of this Agreement relating to seniority. 


ARTICLE XVI. WORK ASSIGNMENTS AND STANDARDS 


SEcTION 1. The Company retains the right to change facilities, products, 
processes, methods, and work assignments, or to establish or introduce new ones, 
with a view to promoting efficiency and economy of operations, and of utilizing 
the effort of every employee to the best advantage. The Company recognizes 
that the effort required of employees shall not exceed the reasonable working 
capacities of normal operators. 

When the Company establishes new work assignments, or makes in existing 
assignments changes that will substantially and regularly affect the effort 
required of any group of employees, it shall be the policy of the Company to 
notify the President, or other official of the Local Union at least three (3) 
working days, when practicable before making the change, and to make available 
for examination by the Union a general description of the new or changed work 
assignment, showing constant and variable elements in sufficient detail as to 
enable employees and the Union to determine whether the work as the employees 
are required to do it is within the reasonable working capacities of normal 
operators. 

Section 2. The Company also retains the right to apply incentive premiums 
to jobs now on day rates, and to new or reconstituted jobs. Such incentive 
premiums shall be established in accordance with the methods used in establishing 
incentive premiums for other jobs in the plant. Upon applying incentive rates to 
jobs now on day rates, or to new or reconstituted jobs, the Company shall notify 
the Union at least three (3) working days in advance of applying the incentive 
rates and shall make available for inspection by the Union data on the basis 
of which the Company established its valuation and point values, and shall 
inform the Union as to the expected earnings of employees. 
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‘ Section 3. Standards and time values shall not be changed merely because 
an employee’s earnings are high or low as a reSult of his exerting correspondingly 
greater or lesser effort. At the instance of the Union or the Company, any job 
will be rechecked as promptly as practicable, and changes indicated thereby will 
be put into effect at once. 

SEcTION 4. If the Union claims (a) that a new or changed work assignment 

requires of employees effort exceeding the reasonable working capacities of nor- 
mal operators, or (b) that newly applied incentive rates have not been established 
in accordance with the foregoing Section 2, or (c) that standards have been 
changed improperly, the work assignment, incentive rates, or standard shall, 
nevertheless, remain in effect and the employees will perform the operation for a 
trial period of three (3) weeks. 
In the third week of the trial period, the local Representative of the Inter- 
national Union may request an opportunity to inspect an operation involved 
under Section 1 or Section 2 of this Article in order to see how it is performed. 
If the Company deems such request reasonable, it shall grant the request. Its 
representative may accompany said Local Representative when he makes such 
inspection. 

At the conclusion of said trial period, and in any event not more than thirty 
(30) days after notice to the President or other officer of the Local Union, as 
aforesaid, if the Union believes that the work assignment, incentive rate, or 
standard is inconsistent with one of the foregoing Sections 1, 2, or 3, the Shop 
Committee may file a grievance in writing at the Third Step of the Grievance 
Procedure. The Company may, by mutual agreement, restudy the operation, 
and the Company’s time to answer the grievance shall be extended accordingly. 

SECTION 5. If the parties are unable to adjust a grievance filed pursuant to 
the foregoing Section 4, the Union may, not more than two (2) weeks after 
the parties have made their decision in the Fourth Step of the Grievance Proce- 
dure, or after the time for making it has expired, give to the Company written 
notice of its intention to arbitrate the same. Otherwise said grievance shall be 
deemed settled. 

The arbitrator shall be a qualified firm of industrial engineers mutually accept- 
able to the parties, or, is they cannot agree, Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison. 
The engineers shall study the operation and report to the parties. Without 
necessarily accepting the Company’s methods, the Union agrees that the engi- 
neers shall use the procedural methods as used by the Company in determining 
and establishing work assignments, standards and incentive premiums. 

If the grievance arises under Section 1 or Section 2 of this Article, a repre- 
sentative of the International Union, after receiving the engineer’s report, shall 
have a reasonable opportunity to inspect the operation to see how it is per- 
formed, but he shall not make time studies or engage in similar activity. A 
representative of the Company may accompany the Union’s representative. 

Within fifteen (15) days after the engineers make their report either party 
hereto may file written objections to the report, and the other party shall have 
fifteen (15) days after receiving the objections to reply thereto. The engineers 
then shall make their final award. 

The arbitrator shall have authority to award back pay in accordance with the 
following: 

A. In the case of a grievance arising under Section 1, if the arbitrator deter- 
mines that the operation requires of employees effort exceeding the reasonable 
working capacities of normal operators, he may award to employees, during 
the time that they shall have performed the operation after the written griev- 
ance was filed, additional compensation in an amount bearing to their regular 
pay the same proportion that the excess work assignment bears to the reasonable 
work assignment and, except as hereinafter set forth, the Company shall reduce 
the work assignment to one that is reasonable. If paying employees for work 
assigmnents that are inconsistent with Section 1 hereof would increase their 
earnings by five (5) percent or less, the Company may, at its option, (1) reduce 
the work load, or (2) increase the wages of the employees by a relative amount, 
retroactive to the date of the filing of the grievance. 

B. In the case of a grievance arising under Section 2, if the arbitrator deter- 
mines that incentive rates have been established inconsistently with Section 2, 
and if the variation does not exceed five (5) percent, plus or minus, of the 
proper incentive premium, the existing premium shall remain in effect. If, 
however, the variation exceeds five (5) percent, plus or minus, the incentive 
perium shall be increased or reduced accordingly. Retroactive pay may be 
awarded for a period not to exceed three (3) weeks before the grievance was 
filed. 
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C. Retroactive pay under Section 3 may be awarded, when the Union re- 
quests a recheck, from the date of the request. 

Section 6. The foregoing shall not apply to changes in facilities, products, 
forces, methods, or processes that are routine or that normally occur from week 
to week, and that do not substantially affect the effort regularly required of 
employees, or to isolated or occasional departure from routine. It is further 
‘agreed that the foregoing shall not apply to research and experiments, even 
though the experiments may lead to changes that will be subject to the terms 
of the Article. The Union agrees that the right to initiate and conduct experi- 
ments, on whatever scale the Company deems necessary to study the effects and 
results thereof, is vested exclusively in the Company. 

SECTION 7. Throughout the procedures herein before set forth, the employees 
nevertheless shall perform the work involved in the grievance according to the 
Company’s assignments and schedules. 

SECTION 8. To the extent applicable, the terms of Aritcle V shall govern pro- 
ceedings under this Article. 


ARTICLE XVII. STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


SpecTion 1. There shall be no strikes (which term includes stoppages, slow- 
downs, picketing or like obstructions of the operations of the Company) by the 
employees or lockout of the employees by the Company. 

Section 2. Any employee or employees who take part in a violation of the 
foregoing Section 1 shall be subject to discipline (which may include loss of 
seniority and other length of service benefits in whole or in part) and discharge, 
which shall be reviewable in accordance with the Grievance, Arbitration and 
Discipline Articles (IV, V and X) of this agreement. 

Section 3. The Union agrees that it will not authorize any strike, it being 
expressly understood and agreed, however, that any strike not expressly au- 
thorized in writing by the General President of the Union (a copy of which shall 
be sent to the Company) shall be deemed for all purposes an unauthorized strike 
for which there shall be no liability on the part of the Union, its Local Unions 
or Joint Boards. 

SECTION 4. In the event of an unauthorized strike, the Union will endeavor 
earnestly and in good faith to secure a return of the strikers to work to the end 
that the dispute may then be settled in accordance with the procedures provided 
in this Agreement. 

SECTION 5. A. If the Company notifies the General President of the Union at 
99 University Place, New York, N. Y., by registered mail or by telegram of a 
violation of Section 1 hereof, the General President or his designee will, as soon 
as practicable, and in any event within seventy-two (72) hours after the receipt 
of such notice from the Company send to the Company by telegram a statement 
directed to the employees involved, disavowing the action and directing them to 
cease the same. Such statement may be used by the Company in any way it sees 
fit, including, but not limited to, distribution to the press and radio and direct 
mailing to the employees. 

B. In case of a violation of Section 1 hereof, the President and another officer 
of the Local Union, if available, and in any event at least two (2) members of 
the Executive Board of the Local Union, will upon demand and as soon as prac- 
ticable, deliver to the Company a statement in writing directed to the employees, 
saying the strike is unauthorized and in violation of this Agreement, and instruct- 
ing them to end the strike forthwith. i 

SEcTION 6. In the event that the Union fails to perform the obligations required 
by Sections 4 and 5A hereof, it shall be liable for breach of those sections. 

SECTION 7.. The Company shall be under no duty to bargain with the Union 
<oncerning employees who are on strike, or concerning the subject matter of any 
strike, as long as the strike continues. 


ABTICLE XVIII. CHECK-OFF 


The Company agrees to deduct the regularly established weekly union dues 
from the weekly pay of each employee in accordance with the terms of an author- 
ization signed by the employee on the form attached hereto and marked Exhibit 
B, or any other form agreed upon by the parties. The Company agrees to pay, 
on or before the 15th day of each month, to any authorized agent designated by 
the President of the Local Union the amounts it shall have deducted during the 
preceding month. The President of the Local Union shall give the Company rea- 
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sonable advance written notice of the amount deductible from the wages of 
employees pursuant to said authorization. The Union will reimburse to the 
Company amounts improperly deducted and paid to the Union. 


ARTICLE XIX. INSURANCE 


The Company will not during the life of this Agreement reduce the insurance 
benefits it now provides for the employees. 


ARTIOLE XX. MODIFICATION OR TERMINATION 


This Agreement shall remain in full force and effect until 12 o’clock noon on 
the 28th day of March 1950, and thereafter from year to year, unless the Union 
or the Company shall give to the other party written notice, at least sixty 
(60) days in advance of the expiration date or any anniversary thereof, of 
‘its desire to modify or terminate the same, and such notice is not withdrawn 
before such expiration date or anniversary thereof. 

If such notice shall be given and not withdrawn, this Agreement shall term- 
inate on such expiration date or anniversary thereof, whether said notice shall 
call for modification or for termination of the Agreement. 

If the party giving such notice wishes to modify the Agreement or wishes to 
terminate it and enter into a new Agreement, that party shall send with the 
notice such party’s written proposals for modifying this Agreement or its pro- 
posed new Agreement. The other party may thereafter submit its proposals or 
counterproposals, as the case may be. 

_ IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused these presents to be ex- 
ecuted by a proper officer thereunto duly authorized. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION. 
By A. J. L. MORITZ, 
Technical Vice President. 
By L. A. Mokrtrz, 
Assistant to the Technical Vice President. 
By W. A. EGERTON, 
General Attorney and Assistant Secretary. 
By J. HEYKOOP, 
| Plant Manager. 
By Joe Q. DOUGHERTY, 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA. 
By H. S. WILLIAMS, 
Vice President. 
By SILAS ÑWITZER, 
International Representative. 
MEMBERS OF LOCAL COMMITTEE. 
By W. H. Warren, Chairman. 
By VERNON C. REYNOLDS, 
By H. R. GREGORY, 
By THELMER HURAT, 
By Grapys M. SLUSS, 
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SUBDIVISION I CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT See I 


OF _ PROMOTION 


SUBDIVISION IJ—SPINNING AND FINISHING DEPARTMENTS 
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LINES OF PROMOTION 


SCHEDULE “A: 
SUBDIVISION INI—TEXTILE DEPARTMENT PAGE: 3 


GUAREE: WHEE ILADI , WOSINNG TEXTILE LABORATORY , HNP PING MASTE BALING TERTRE TRUCKIN® 
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SUBDIVISION IV—POWER DEPARTMENT PAGE: S. 


KUCLUAES: POWER NOUET COMPRESSOR ROON, POWER OPERATION MAINTENANCE , WATER A STEAM SERVICE PUTER PLANT , PUMP HOUSE) 


LINES OF PROMOTION 
—LINE B LINE C 
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SCHEDULE R 
SUBDIVISION. V-WORKSHOPS ConTINUED PAGE _ 6. 
r eh ett O sta EA a 


_UNES OF PROMOTION 
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SUBDIVISION VI—STORES ar 


(NCL 0DES: WARDOVE,CHSCAL & PAPER STORE) 


LINES OF PROMOTION 
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-SCHEDULE "A. 
SUBDIVISION VH—CAFETERIAS . PAGE: 8. 
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EXHIBIT B 


I, the undersigned, do hereby authorize and direct American Enka Corporation 
to deduct from my weekly wages the membership dues required of a member of 
the Textile Workers Union of America and to pay over such amount to the 
Union or its designated agent. 

This authorization shall remain in effect until 15 days after I shall notify 
said American Enka Corporation and Textile Workers Union of America at 
Lowland, Tennessee, in writing by registered mail that I revoke the same. 


SINO oss R 
Clock No.__.. r 
Witness 
Dated -——---------—. 
Department -----------— 
ÅPPENDIX 6 
No. 5744 
(Filed May 12, 1950, Rule Docket T., p. 39, Mattie Pearl Drinnon, clerk and 
master ) 


To the Honorable Ben Robertson, Chancelor, Holding the Chancery Court at 
Morristown, for Hamblen County, Tenn.: 


The original bill of the American Enka Corp. organized and evisting under and 
by virtue of the laws of the State of Delaware, domesticated and doing busi- 
ness in the State of Tennessee, with a plant at Lowland, Hamblen County, 
Tenn., complainant, 


FILED AGAINST 


The Tewvtile Workers Union of America, a labor organization; H. K. Williams, 
State director for the State of Tennessee for Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, with offices in Nashville, Tenn.; John Kabler, assistant director of the 
rayon division of Testile Workers Union of America, CIO; temporarily residing 
in Hamblen County, Tenn.; Silas Switzer, agent and representative of Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, now residing in Hamblen County, Tenn.; 
Dewey Kinnard, a representative of Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
now residing in Hamblen County, Tenn.; Textile Workers Union of America, 
Local Union No. 1054, with headquarters in Hamblen County, Tenn. ; Willie H. 
Whited, a member and president of Local Union No. 1054, Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO; Thelmer Hurst, a member of and vice president of 
Local Union No. 1054; H. H. Shipe, a member and recording secretary of Local 
Union No. 1054; Vernon C. Reynolds, a member and financial secretary-treasurer 
of Local Union No. 1054; H. C. Wilder, a member and sergeant at arms of . 
Local Union No. 1054; James A. Ramsey, W. F. Greene, J. L. Bible, and Ernest 
W. Davis, members of Local Union No. 1054 and of the executive board thereof; 
G. Ð. Grubb, L. R. Cureton, J. P. Jones, C. O. Fullington, and J. W. Patterson, 
members of and chief stewards and members of the shop committee of Loom 
Union No. 1054; Guy R. Davis, Jennie Ruth Taylor, and J. P. Jacobs, all mem- 
bers of and the auditing committee of Local Union No. 1054; all residents of, 
or regularly coming into, Hamblen County, Tenn., respondents, 


Complainant would respectfully show unto the court: 


I 


That, as set out in the caption, it is a Delaware corporation, domesticated and 
doing business in the State of Tennessee, with a large plant for the manufacturing 
of viscose rayon yarn at Lowland, Hamblen County, Tenn. 

Complainant employs, at its plant in Lowland, Tenn., approximately 725 hourly 
rate maintenance and production employees, approximately 100 salaried super- 
visors and executives, and approximately 140 salaried office employees, laboratory 
technicians, and guards. 
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II 


The defendants, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, hereinafter some- 
times referred to as TWUA-CIO, and the defendant, Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, Local Union No. 1054, hereinafter sometimes referred to as the 
local union, are labor organizations admitting to membership hourly-rate em- 
ployees of the complainant, and the individuals named as defendants in the cap- 
tion of this bill are domiciled as set out therein and hold and occupy the offices 
therein referred to and are members, officers, agents, or representatives of either 
TWUA-CIO and/or the local union, as hereinabove set forth. 


III 


On or about March 28, 1949, the complainant made and entered into a collective- 
bargaining agreement with said TWUA-CIO and its local union as the exclusive 
representative for the purposes of collective bargaining of hourly-rate mainte- 
nance and production employees of complainant at Lowland, Tenn., and said 
TWUA-CIO and its said local union still are, or claim to be, the exclusive repre- 
sentative of said employees for the purposes aforesaid. 


IV 


On or about March 28, 1950, said collective agreement terminated and came to 
an end in accordance with its terms, and thereupon said TWUA-CIO and its 
said local union and the officers and representatives thereof, including, but not 
limited to, the individual respondents named in the caption of this bill, with 
others, whose names are unknown to complainant, caused, authorized, instituted, 
and brought about a strike of the hourly rate employees of complainant, which 
strike has been since March 28, 1950, and still is in effect. 


v 


Immediately upon the commencement of said strike, the respondents con- 
ducted, or caused to be conducted, at the main entrance to complainant’s said 
plant at Lowland, Tenn., a picket line consisting of large numbers of persons, 
at times exceeding 100, and caused said pickets to congregate in the roadway 
leading to the main gate of said plant and parked an automobile on each side 
of said roadway, all in such a manner as to make access to complainant’s plant 
impossible. 

Complainant attaches hereto as exhibits A and B photographs showing the 
manner in which said picketing was conducted and said roadway blocked, but 
same need not be copied in the issuance and service of process. 


VI 


The respondents have unlawfully stopped, or caused said pickets to stop, all 
persons seeking access to complainant’s plant, and have denied and refused 
access to said plant to a large number of persons seeking access thereto by use 
or threatened use of force and violence to prevent said persons from entering 
said plant without the consent and approval of respondents, their agents, repre- 
sentatives, and members; and said respondents now continue and have increased 
said unlawful activities and threaten to hereafter continue same. 


VII 


Among others, the following persons were, as set out in paragraph VI hereof, 
thus denied access to complainant’s plant at or about the times set forth: B. H. 
Harville, March 28, 1950; B. E. Seals, March 28, 1950; B. E. Thomason, March 
28, 1950; V. M. Horner, March 28, 1950; M. Borden, April 3, 1950; the milk truck 
delivering milk to the plant March 28, 1950; the meat truck delivering meat to 
the plant March 28, 1950. i 

VIII 


On or about April 1, 1950, the respondents unlawfully stopped and searched, or 
caused said pickets to stop and search, automobiles and motor vehicles entering 
complainant’s plant. Among the vehicles illegally stopped and unlawfully 
searched were the vehicles of K. K. Greene, A. J. McCracken, and C. B. Brewer. 
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IX 


On or about May 9, 1950, the respondents did, or caused said pickets to, stop, 
lay hands upon, and in a rough, insolent, violent, and threatening manner take 
bold of, jerk, shake, and abuse the automobile of J. Heycoop, plant manager of 
complainant’s plant at Lowland, Tenn., as he entered the driveway to com- 
plainant’s plant. = 


On May 11, 1950, the respondents did, or caused said pickets to, stop and 
refuse Mr. L. A. Moritz, director of production at both the Lowland and Enka, 
N. C., plants, access to the Lowland plant, although Mr. L. A. Moritz, as a com- 
pany representative, was on said date, sitting in a bargaining session with re- 
spondents, or some of them, and well known to said respondents and said pickets 
to be an official of complainant corporation and who, while at the Lowland plant, 
occupies an apartment at said plant. 


XI 


On May 11, 1950, the respondents did. or caused said pickets to stop and refuse 
Mr. T. R. Iserman, corporation counsel, who has been representing complainant 
in all negotiations with respondents, and well known to them and said pickets, 
and who was at the time riding in a car of complainant, operated by one of 
complainant’s chauffeurs, in uniform, with the name “American Enka” plainly 
visible thereon, access to complainant’s plant and offices. 


XII 


Complainant recognizes the respondents’ right to peaceably picket, but, on the 
other hand, complainant avers that respondents and their said pickets do not 
have the right to commit the unlawful acts hereinbefore alleged, and that com- 
plainant’s rights have thus been violated. 


XIII 


Complainant would further show unto the court that the roadway to the main 
gate of complainant’s plant and offices is not more than 20 feet in width, lead- 
ing off a much-traveled thoroughfare, and that complainant is the owner of the 
land on both sides of said highway for a considerable distance in each direction 
from said main entrance, and that large numbers of automobiles and other 
motor vehicles are parked on the shoulder of said main highway as shown in 
exhibits A and B to this bill; that large numbers of pickets, at times in excess 
of 100, line said main highway and adjacent right-of-way so as to make it most 
difficult for vehicular traffic to pass in a lawful and orderly manner, and so as 
to prevent any vehicular traffic from entering the private roadway of complainant, 
without first coming to a complete stop and being subjected to the whims of 
respondents or said pickets. 

Complainant avers further that the manner and means used by respondents 
and said pickets constitutes an infringement upon the rights of complainant and 
that by proper decree of this court the number of pickets should be fixed and 
determined and their rights as such properly fixed; and, in this connection, com- 
plainant avers that said picket line should be limited to not more than four 
persons at any one time. 


XIV 


Complainant avers that it has no adequate remedy at law and that the acts 
and doings of respondents, as hereinbefore set out, are contrary to equity and 
good conscience and are injurious to complainant’s property and business. 


XV 


The premises considered, complainant prays— 

1. That subpena to answer issue and be served upon the respondents named 
in the caption of this bill and that they be required to appear and answer this 
bill fully, but not under oath, the oath to their answers being waived. 
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2. That a temporary injunction issue to inhibit, restrain, and prohibit the 
respondents from doing or allowing to be done the following: 

(a) Stopping, searching, interfering with, molesting, intimidating, or coercing 
any person or persons entering or attempting to enter the plant or leaving or 
attempting to leave offices and premises of complainant. 

(ò) Stopping, searching, molesting, or in any way, form, or manner interfering 
with the passage of automobiles, trucks, and other motor vehicles into and out 
of the plant of complainant. 

(c) Blocking or in any other way, form, or manner obstructing the roadway 
from the main highway to the plant and offices of complainant, and that upon 
the hearing of said cause said injunction be made perpetual. 

3. That upon 5 days’ notice respondents be required to appear and show cause 
why the number of pickets should not be limited and their rights determined and 
defined, a genuine controversy in regard thereto now existing. 

4. That complainant have such other general « or special relief as it may be 
entitled at the hearing. 

This is the first application for an injunction or otber extraordinary process 
in this cause. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 
By W. A. EGERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
- County of Buncombe: 

W. A. Egerton makes oath that he is assistant secretary of American Enka 
Corp., the complainants in this cause; that he has read the foregoing bill; and 
that the facts set out therein, where made of his own knowledge, are true, 
and those made upon information and belief he believes to be true. 


W. A. EGERTON, Assistant Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me on this 12th day of May 1950. 


| Rose F. MEYER, Notary Public. 
My commission expires April 14, 1952. 


FIAT 


To the Olerk and Master at Morristown: 


File the foregoing bill and issue writ of injunction as prayed for therein, upon 
complainant executing an injunction bond in the penalty of $3,000 or otherwise 
complying with the law. 

This May. 12, 1950. 

BEN RosBERTSON, Chancelor. 

I secure the costs of this cause. 

W. J. BARRON. 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
County of Buncombe: 


I, J. E. Swain, clerk of the superior court for the county aforesaid, which 
is a court of record, having a seal, do hereby certify that Rose F. Meyer, whose 
name is subscribed to the certificate or proof of acknowledgement of the annexed 
instrument, and therein written, was at the time of taking such proof of acknowl- 
edgment, a notary public in and for said county, duly commissioned and quali- 
fied, and authorized to take the same, as well as to take the proof in acknowl- 
edgment of deeds to be recorded. And further, that I am acquainted with his 
handwriting and verify believe that the signature to the said certificate or proof 
of acknowledgment is genuine. I further certify that the said instrument is 
executed and acknowledged according to the laws of the State. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said court, this 12th day of May 1950. 

l J. E. SWAIN, 

[SEAL] Clerk of the Superior Court. 


K. I. MATTHEWS, 
Deputy Clerk. 
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CERTIFICATE 


STATE OF TENNESSEE 
Hamblen County: l 

I, Mattie Pearl Drinnon, clerk and master for the chancery court of Hamblen 
County, Tenn., do hereby certify that I have compared this copy with the origi- 
nal bill. I certify that this the foregoing copy is a true, perfect, and exact copy 
of the original bill filed in this cause in the cause of The American Enka Corpo- 
ration v. The Textile Workers’ Union of America, et al., being cause No. 5744, and 
noted in Rule Docket T at page 39. 

Witness my hand and seal at office on this the 14th day of June 1950. 

[SEAL] MATTIE PEARL DRINNON, 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, HAMBLEN COUNTY 
CHANOERY COURT AT MORBISTOWN 


Know All Men By These Presents: 

That we, American Enka Corp. and W. J. Barron, are held and firmly bound 
unto Textile Workers’ Union of America, CIO, H. S. Williams, John Kabler, Silas 
Switzer, Dewey Kinniard, Textile Workers’ Union of America, CIO, Local Union 
No. 1054, Willie H. Whited, Thelmer Hurst, E. H. Shipe, Vernon R. Reynolds, H. C. 
Wilder, James A. Ramsey, W. F. Greene, J. L. Bible, Ernest W. Davis, R. E. 
Grubb, Lb. R. Cureton, J. P. Jones, C. C. Fullington, J. W. Patterson, Guy R. 
Davis, Jennie Ruth Taylor, and J. P. Jacobs, the defendant, in the penal sum 
of $3,000, for the payment of which, well and truly to be made, we bind our- 
selves, and each of us, our and each of our heirs, executors, or administrators, 
jointly and severally. Witness our hands and seals, this 12th day of May 1950. 

The condition of the above obligation is such, that whereas the above bound 
American Enka Corp. hath filed this day in the chancery court of Hamblen 
County, a bill of injunction and hath obtained from the Honorable Ben Robert- 
son, one of the judges of the chancery courts for the State of Tennessee, a fiat 
for a writ of injunction. Now if the said American Enka Corp. shall prosecute 
said bill of injunction with effect, or in case it should fail therein, or the same 
be dismissed, shall abide by, perform and fulfill the judgment or decree of said 
court, and pay all costs and damages that may be sustained from wrongfully 
suing out said American Enka Corp., then the above obligation to be void, other- 
wise to remain in full force and effect. 

AMERICAN ENKA Corp. [SEAL] 
By W. J. BARRON. [SEAL] 
W. J. BARRON, Solicitor. [SEAL] 


IN THE CHANCERY COURT FOR HAMBLEN CounrTY, TENN. 
No. —— 
American Enka Corporation v. Textile Workers Union of America, OIO, et al. 


To Testile Workers Union of America, OIO, H. 8. Wiliams, John Kabler, Silas 
Switzer, Dewey Kinniard, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, Local Union 
No. 1054, Willie H. Whited, Thelmer Hurst, H. H. Shipe, Vernon O. Reynolds, 
H. ©. Wilder, James A. Ramsey, W. F. Greene, J. L. Bible, Brnest W. Davis, 

~ R. B. Grubb, L. R. Cureton, J. P. Jones, C. C. Fullington, J W. Patterson, Guy R. 
Davis, Jennie Ruth Taylor, and J. P. Jacobs, their agents and solicitors. 

Notice is hereby given that complainant, American Enka Corp., will, at 10 a. m. 
on May 24, 1950, move the Honorable Ben Robertson, chancellor, at his chambers 
in the courthouse in Sevierville, Tenn., for an order limiting the number of 
pickets at the Lowland plant of American Enka Corp. and to have their rights 
determined and defined. 

You will, therefore, on said date and at the time and place hereinabove set out 
show cause why said complainant is not entitled to said decree. 

This May 12, 1950. 

W. J. BARRON, 


Solicitor for American Enka Corp. 
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Came to hand same day issued and executed by leaving a copy of the within 
and above notice with the following: 


R. B. MEDLIN, Sheriff. 


SUBPENA TO ANSWER, CHANCERY COURT, STATE OF TENNESSEE 


To the Sheriff of Hamblen County, Greetings: 


We command you to summon Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, H. S. 
Williams, John Kabler, Silas Switzer, Dewey Kinniard, Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, Local Union No. 1054, Willie H. Whited, Thelmer Hurst, E. H. 
Shipe, Vernon C. Reynolds, H. C. Wilder, James A. Ramsey, W. F. Greene, J. L. 
Bible, Ernest W. Davis, R. E. Grubb, L. R. Cureton, J. P. Jones, C. C. Fullington, 
J. W. Patterson, Guy R. Davis, Jennie Ruth Taylor, and J. P. Jacobs, if to be 
found in your county, to appear in person or by attorney before the chancellor of 
the chancery court, at Morristown, at the next court to be held at the courthouse 
in Morristown, on the first Monday in June next, it being the 5th day of said 
month, then and there to answer the original and injunction bill of complaint 
of American Enka Corporation v. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, et al., 
and further do and receive what our said court shall consider in that behalf; 
and this you shall in nowise omit, under the penalty prescribed by law. Herein 
fail not, and have you then and there this Writ. 

Witness, Mattie Pear] Drinnon, clerk and master of our said chancery court, 
at office, in the courthouse at Morristown, this third Monday in March, 1950. 

MATTIE PEARL DRINNON, 
Clerk and Master. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, HAMBLEN COUNTY 
CHANCERY COURT AT MORRISTOWN 
INJUNCTION 


To Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, H. 8. Williams, John Kabler, Silas 
Switzer, Dewey Kinniard, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, Local 
Union No. 1054, Willie H. Whited, Thelmer Hurst, E. H. Shipe, Vernon C. 
Reynolds, H. C. Wilder, James A. Ramsey, W. F. Greene, J. L. Cureton, J. P. 
Jones, ©. O. Fullington, J. W. Patterson, Guy FR. Davis, Jennie Ruth Taylor, 
and J. P. Jacobs, and to Their Counselors, Attorneys, Solicitors, and Agents, 
and Each and Every of Them—Greeting: 


Whereas American Enka Corp. has lately filed an original and injunction 
bill of complaint in said chancery court at Morristown, against you, the said 
respondents above named to be relieved touching the matters set forth in said 
bill, in which it is charged that as individuals and in your official capacities as 
members, officers, agents, and representatives of TWUA, CIO, your actings and 
doings in the premises are contrary to equity and good conscience; and 

Whereas the Honorable Ben Robertson, judge of the chancery court, Hamblen 
County in said State, has ordered that an injunction issue as prayed by 
complainant ; 

Therefore, in consideration of said fiat and of the particular matters in said 
hill set forth, you, the said hereinabove names and the persons before mentioned, 
and each and every one of you, are hereby strictly commanded and enjoined under 
the penalty of a contempt of court that you do absolutely desist and refrain from 
stopping, searching, interfering with, molesting, intimidating or coercing any 
person or persons entering or attempting to enter, leaving or attempting to leave 
the offices, plant, and premises of American Enka Corp.; stopping, searching, 
molesting or in any way, form, or manner interfering with the passage of au- 
tomobiles, trucks, and other motor vehicles into and out of the plant of American 
Enka Corp.; blocking or in any way, form, or manner obstructing the roadway 
from the main highway to the plant and offices of American Enka Corp., 
until the further order of the said chancery court in the premises. 

Witness my hand, at office, this the 12th day of May 1950. 


MATTIE PEARL DRINNON, 
Clerk and Master. 
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APPENDIX 7 
No. 5744 
In CHANCERY AT MORRISTOWN 
The American Enka Corp. v. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, et al. 


This cause came on to be heard before Hon. Ben Robertson, chancellor, on this 
May 24, 1950, at chambers in Sevierville, Tenn., upon 5 days’ notice, given to the 
defendants by complainant, of a motion to limit and restrict the number of pickets 
that can be present at the entrance to complainant’s plant, and said cause coming 
on to be heard upon the original bill of the complainant, the notice hereinabove 
referred to, the affidavits introduced at the hearing, the pleas and answer filed 
by the defendants, the exhibits thereto, together with the entire record in the 
cause from all of which the court finds that this-is a proper case in which to 
limit and restrict the number of pickets at complainant’s plant and to define the 
rights, powers, and duties of said pickets. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed by the court that the defendants 
be and they hereby are limited, confined, and restricted to not more than six 
pickets at the entrance to the complainant’s plant at any one time and that said 
pickets must be at all times at least 10 feet apart in each and every direction from 
each other, so as not to limit, hinder, block, or retard the private entrance to 
said property of complainant’s by persons and vehicles. 

And to the action of the court in limiting the number of pickets at the entrance 
of complainant’s plant to six the defendants and each of them except and pray 
and appeal to the Supreme Court of Tennessee, which motion the court is pleased 
to and doth disallow at this time, and to the action of the court in disallowing 
said appeal the defendants and each of them except. 

BEN ROBERTSON, 
Chancelor. 
Entered in minute book 1, page 455. 


MATTIE PEARL DRINNON, Clerk and Master. 
By MATTIE PEARL DRINNON. 


_ APPENDIX 8 


In THE CHANCERY COURT AT MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
(Filed May 24, 1950, Mattie Pearl Drinnon) 


No. 5744 
American Enka Corp. v. Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, Ht al. 


Comes the American Enka Corp., the complainant, and moves the court to amend 
its original bill filed against the defendants in this cause by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraphs thereto: 


I-A 


That there has been mass picketing of the plant of complainant by said defend- 
ants, TWUA, CIO, and TWUA Local No. 1054, their officers, agents, and members. 
While only a few in number wear placards identifying themselves as pickets, 
said defendants have set up on the right-of-way of the public highway, at or near 
the entrance to complainant’s plant, and partially on complainant’s land, a tent, 
a platform, and large numbers of cars belonging to said defendants are parked 
alongside thereof, and from 50 to 125 persons connected with TWUA, CIO and 
TWUA Local 1054, as officers, agents, and members congregate on said highway 
and virtually form a fence which amounts to collective coercion and is tantamount 
to a forcible seizure of complainant’s property. 


II-A 


That since the filing of the original bill the crowds of officers, agents, and mem- 
bers of TWUA, CIO and TWUA Local No. 1054 have caused crowds of people 
to assemble at the main entrance to the complainant’s plant, blocked the entrance 
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to the plant, used abusive and insulting language directed at the employees and 
other persons entering and leaving the plant, threatening serious injury to such 
persons and actually did inflict injury upon some. 


III-A 


That the pickets, the officers, agents, representatives, and members of TWUA, 
CIO and TWUA Local No. 1054 have been approaching persons desiring to enter 
complainant’s plant with false and untrue statements. 


IV-A 


That the TWUA, CIO, and TWUA Local No. 1054, its officers, agents, representa- 
tives and its members have entered into a conspiraey to violate the laws of the 
State of Tennessee, including the laws against assault (in one instance, John T. 
Gregory, a member assaulted William Paul Haun and tore his elothing) ; the 
law against trespassing; threatening the life of another (John T. Gregory, a 
member, threatened the life of William Paul Haun) ; throwing missels at vehicles 
likely to injure persons in vehicles on the highway; all with the knowledge, 
consent, and approval of the defendants, certain of the defendants being present 
when said offenses have been committed. The defendants, H. S. Williams, State 
director of TWUA, CIO, Silas Switzer, agent and representative of TWUA, CIO, 
and Thelmer Hurst, vice president of TWUA, CIO Local No. 1054 were present, 
aiding, consulting, and assisting John T. Gregory when he was tried in the 
municipal court on said charge of fighting and disorderly conduct as were several 
other members of said defendant unions. P 


V-A 


The premises considered, complainant prays: 

_ 1. To be allowed to file this amendment to its original bill and that notice 
thereof he served upon the defendants named in the caption of the original bill. 

2. That said injunction as originally granted be so amended as to include the 
following : enjoin, inhibit, and restrain the defendant unions, their officers, agents, 
representatives, and members from: 

(a) Making any threat of violence; threats to use force, threats to inflict 
physical injury or damage property or threats calculated to convey a threatening 
intimidation of any person or persons or designed to hinder or obstruct persons 
entering or desiring to enter complainant’s plant. 

(b) Stopping automobiles or other motor vehicles or intimidating the occupants 
by gathering in large numbers around any vehicle or person entering or leaving 
complainant’s plant. 

(c) Gathering or taking any action within the public highway in such a way 
as to obstruct the free and unmolested use of such highway by others, particu- 
larly workmen going to and from their work, or in such a way as to obstruct 
the private entrances to complainant’s property or interfere with the right of 
ingress and egress whether by employees, patrons or guests. 

(d) Interfering by loud and boisterous conduct and language with com- 
plainant’s right to the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of its property. 

(e) Insofar as they or any of them respectively have or has authority, power 
or ability to direct, manage or control the situation, do, direct, instigate, sug- 
gest or permit any activity purporting to be picketing or any activity connected 
with picketing or with that which purports to be picketing which goes beyond 
the bounds of lawful, peaceful picketing. 

(e) (a) From congregating in more than groups of two at any point within 
one-fourth mile of complainant’s plant. 

(f) That upon the hearing this injunction be made perpetual. 

3. That complainant have such other, further, general or special relief as it 
may be entitled at the hearing. 

This is the second application for extraordinary process in this cause. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP. 
` By W. J. BARRON. 
STATE OF 'TENNESSER, 
County of Hamblen: 

W. J. Barron makes oath in due form of law that he is one of the solicitors 
for the American Enka Corp., the foregoing complainant; that he had read the 
foregoing amended bill and that the facts set out therein are true where made 
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of his own knowledge and as to those matters alleged to be on information and 


belief, he believes to be true. 
W. J. BARRON. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 23d day of May 1950. 
ToNI HARBIN, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 18, 1951. 


T'o the Clerk and Master of Morristown: 
File the foregoing amended bill and issue the writ of injunction as prayed 
for, the complainant having previously executed an injunction bond. 
This May 24, 1950. 
BEN RosertTson, Chancellor. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, HAMBLEN COUNTY 


CHANCERY COURT AT MORRISTOWN 
INJUNCTION 


To Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, H. S. Williams, John Kabler, Silas 
Switzer, Dewey Kinniard, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, Local No. 
1054, Willie H. Whited, Thelmer Hurst, E. H. Shipe, Vernon C. Reynolds, H. C. 
Wilder, James A. Ramsey, W. F. Greene, J. L. Cureton, J. P. Jones, C. C. 
Fullington, J. W. Patterson, Guy R. Davis, Jennie Ruth Taylor, and J. P. 
Jacobs, all members of said union and to their counselors, attorneys, solicitors, 
and agents and each and every one of them: Greeting: 


Whereas American Enka Corp. has lately filed an original and injunction bill of 
complaint in said chancery court at Morristown, against you the said respond- 
ents above named to be relieved touching the matters set forth in said bill in 
which it is charged that as individuals and in your official capacity as members, 
officers, agents, and representatives TWUA, CIO, your actings and doings in the 
premises are contrary to equity and good conscience; and 

Whereas the Honorable Ben Robertson, judge of the chancery court for Hamb- 
len County, in said State, has ordered that an injunction issue as prayed by 
complainant; 

Therefore, in consideration of said fiat and of the particular matters in said 
bill set forth, you and each of you, the said persons before mentioned and each 
and every of you are hereby strictly commanded and enjoined under the penalty 
of contempt of court that you do absolutely desist and refrain from: 

(a) Making any threat of violence; threats to use force, threats to inflict 
physical injury or damage property or threats calculated to convey a threatening 
intimidation of any person or persons or designed to hinder or obstruct entering 
or desiring to enter complainant’s plant. 

(bd) Stopping automobiles or other motor vehicles or intimidating the occu- 
pants by gathering in large numbers around any vehicle or persons entering or 
leaving complainant’s plant. 

(c) Gathering or taking any action within the public highway in such a way 
as to obstruct the free and unmolested use of such highway by others, particu- 
larly workmen going to and from their work, or in such a way as to obstruct the 
private entrance to complainant’s property or interfere with the rights of ingress 
and egress whether by employees, patrons, or guests. 

(d) Interfering by loud and boisterous conduct and language with the com- 
plainant’s right to the quiet and peaceful enjoyment of its property. 

(e) Insofar as they are or any of them respectively have or has authority, 
‘power, or ability to direct, manage, or control the situation, do, direct, instigate, 
suggest, or permit any activity purporting to be picketing, or any actiivty con- 
nected with picketing, or with that which purports to be picketing which goes 
beyond the bounds of lawful, peaceful picketing. 

(f) From congregating in more than groups of two at any point within one 
fourth mile of complainant’s plant, until further order of the said chancery court | 
in the premises. 

Witness my hand at office this the 24th day of May 1950. 


a 


Clerk and Master. 
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APPENDIX 9 
AFFIDAVITS oF C. W. SARTAIN AND J. H. KINLEY 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, l 
County of Hamblen, 8s: 

C. W. Sartain and J. H. Kinley being first duly sworn depose and say: 

We are employees of the American Enka Corp. now on strike. On the morning 
of June 8, 1950, at about 6:45 a. m., eastern standard time; we saw two cars of the 
Tennessee State highway patrol being driven to the Enka plant by Patrolmen 
Miller and Pendergrass. In those cars were five scabbing Enka employees, 
Alvin Allis, Allen Shepard, Lawson, and Floyd Brady. 

We were on the State highway at about 500 or more yards from the entrance to 
the plant when the State patrol cars stopped opposite us. Mr. Sartain said to 
Patrolman Miller, “I see that the law is even hauling scabs in.” Patrolman 
Miller then said in reply, “That’s true. Don’t you like it? What are you going 
to do about it?” With that remark the cars drove in to the Enka plant. 

l C. W. SARTAIN, 


J. H. KINLEY. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of June 1950, by C. W. Sartain 
only. 
[SEAL] W. J. DONALDSON, Notary Public, 


My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


APPENDIX 10 


AFFIDAVIT OF HERBERT DAWSON 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen, 8s: 


Herbert Dawson, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am a resident of Cocke County, Tenn., and I am an employee of the American 
Enka Corp. at its Lowland, Tenn., plant. 

I live in a house on my father’s propery in Cocke County. On Monday evening, 
June 5, I was visited by W. J. Barron, attorney for American Enka Corp., and 
Mr. Hodges, of Burke & Hodges Lumber Co. Mr. Hodges claimed that I owe him 
money for building materials. Mr. Barron and Mr. Hodges told me and my wife, 
Marie, and my mother, Nellie, that we would all have to sign trustee notes 
and that if the money was not paid to Mr. Hodges we would be sold out of the 
property. We all refused to sign any notes and Mr. Hodges and Mr. Barron then 
repeated the threat that we would be sold out. As they were leaving my property 
in an automobile, Mr. Barron said to me, “You should be working instead of being 
on strike,” and then he turned to Mr. Hodges and said, “This is a good way of 
getting a striker out of the way.” 

On Wednesday, June 8, Deputy Sheriff Charlie Ottinger, of Newport in Cocke 
County, purported to serve on me, my wife, and mother, by reading to us, a 

document which he said was a furnisher’s lien. 


HERBERT DAWSON, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of June 1950. 
[ SEAL} i ERSIE GENTRY, Notary Public. 


My commission expires April 4, 1953. 


APPENDIX 11 


AFFIDAVIT OF CLEVE PURGASON 
STATE OF TENNESSEE 
County of Hamblen: 
Cleve Purgason, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: | 
I am a striking employee of the American Enka Corp. plant in Lowland, ne 
Tama resident of Mohawk, Tenn. 


+ 
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On June 12, 1950, about 10 minutes to 4, I left my home in my automobile to 
call for my wife who works at the Enka plant as a clerical employee; those em- 
ployees are not on strike. About 20 minutes later two Tennessee State highway 
patrolmen stopped me and told me I was under arrest. I had stopped my car 
preparatory to entering the State highway from a dirt road. I was ordered to 
get out of my car and enter the car of the patrolmen. I was driven to the Enka 
plant in the patrol car; my car was driven to the Enka plant by a patrolman. 
When I got in the patrol car I asked the patrolman to tell me what I was charged 


‘with ; he did not reply. At the plant gate the patrolman talked to other patrol- 
men out of my hearing. I asked the patrolman who drove my car to the plant 


what the charge was. He said I was wanted for questioning. Then I was driven 
to the county jail in Morristown. I was delivered to a custodian of the jail 
whom I believe to be a deputy sheriff. I was searched but was not booked, to 
my knowledge. The jail custodian then put me in a cell. 

About 45 minutes later I was told to go upstairs by a patrolman. I was placed 
in a room in which were present the commissioner of the highway patrol and the 
chief of the patrol who had a gold band on his headgear. They questioned me 
about all of my activities on June 10, 1950. I answered in detail. They asked 
me what wages I made before I went on strike and what salary my wife made. 
I told them. Then they asked me if that wasn’t more money than I had ever 
made before. I told them that I used to make good money in California. They 
asked me where I worked in California, whether there were any strikes out there 
when I had worked there and whether I had ever been in a strike before. I told 
them that I had never been in one before. The commissioner, who was not in 
uniform, said “You ought to get by good on your wages.” 

Then they asked me if I had participated in the dynamiting of some property 
near my home on June 10. I told them that I knew nothing about it. They 
then told me, several times, that a car with my license plates was seen driving by 
the property dynamited, “at the time.” I told them that I had the keys to the 
car in my house that night and that the car was in the driveway all night. Then 
they asked me where I got the dynamite—how many sticks I used and how long a 
fuse I used. I told them that I knew nothing about it. Then they asked me if 
I knew who was involved. I told them that I did not know. 

Then I was taken in a convoy of three patrol cars and my car on a tour through 
the McDonald district where the dynamiting had occurred. The patrolman with 
whom I was riding told me that if I knew anything I had better tell them. I told 
them that I didn’t know anything. The patrolmen in the convoy and the chief 


‘questioned many people on the route about the incident. 


I was taken back to the jail about 8:30 o’clock in the evening. I was given 
nothing to eat during the 5 hours I was in custody. I was released at about 
9 :15 in the evening. 

I was never told what charge I was held on. At the end of the first questioning 


period before the chief and commissioner, a man was brought in and in his 


presence I was asked if I was mistreated. I said no. Only in the presence of the 
Government man was I asked if I wanted a lawyer. The commissioner asked 


‘me that question. I replied that I wanted one if they were going to hold me. 


They never told me that I was entitled to a lawyer. The man told the com- 
missioner to tell me that anything I said would be used against me. I was not 
released until 4 hours later. I was never shown any warrant. 

When I first left the jail in the convoy, the patrolmen said that “the law” in 
Greenville wanted me and that they would take me there. They never took me 
there. On the trip I did not hear the questioning of any of the people. 


CLEVE PURGASON. 
‘Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of June, 1950. 


[SEAL] Roy K. MURPHEY. 
My commission expires January 6, 1952. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CLARENCE P. CARPENTER 


STATE or TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 


Clarence P. Carpenter, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am 28 years old. I live at Mohawk, Tenn. I am an employee of the Ana 
can Enka Corp. plant at Lowland, Tenn., and I am on strike. I am a member 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, ‘CIO. 
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-I have read the affidavit of John Paul Gregory, copy of which is attached to: 
this statement. It gives an accurate and true account of events as they occurred 
up to the time Gregory and I were placed in the Hamblen County jail in Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., the night of June 12, 1950. 

At that time, C. F. Haskins, the jailer and a uniformed Tennessee highway. 
patrolman, a very large man whom I am informed is named Beeler, put me in 
a cell. I was not charged with anything nor booked. Neither was I told what 
I was charged with, or why I was being held. 

I had my wrist watch on when I was locked up; it was 8:35 p. m. At about 
9:45 p. m., Haskins, the jailer, came and opened the door. Two Tennessee 
highway patrolmen were with him. Haskins said, “Come on.” I went out with 
him into the jail hall. Sam Neal, Commissioner of Safety of the State of Ten- 
nessee, was standing in the hall. He said to me “Come down this way” and 
motioned for me to go toward the rear and back door of the jail. I followed 
him to the back door of the jail. At the back door were several Tennessee 
highway patrol cars. The door to one was open. Tennessee Highway Patrol- 
man Pendergrass was beside it. He said to me “Get in.” I got in the rear 
seat. Pendergrass got in the front seat on the right. Another Tennessee high- 
way patrolman got in the driver’s seat. 

They took me in the car through Morristown city streets to the highway 
leading to Greeneville, Tenn. On the highway they drove very fast all the way 
to Greeneville, Tenn. When we arrived in Greeneville we pulled up behind an- 
other patrol car with Gregory and two other patrolmen init. We got out ‘of the 
car. We were at the Greene County jail. The patrolman got a jailer from 
the sheriff’s office. I asked the big patrolman, Beeler, whether anybody would 
be allowed to see me. He said, “No.” They took Gregory and me into the 
Greene County jail. They locked Gregory in a cell on the second floor. They 
locked me in a cell on the third floor. There were 10 or 11 other prisoners in 
the big enclosure in which they locked me. 

The jailer took me up to lock me up. As we were going up the steps he 
asked, “What have they got you for?’ I said, “I don’t know.” The jailer said, 
“You’re not drunk?” I said, “No; I’m not drunk. I don’t know what they’ve 
got me for. They wouldn’t tell me.” The jailer looked puzzled and turned as 
if he was going back down with me. Then he went on and locked me up. I 
estimate that it was then around 10:30 or 10:45 p. m. The jailer then told 
the other prisoners to give me a blanket and mattresses. They did. . 

About 1 a. m. or about 1:30 a. m. Patrolman Beeler and the jailer came to 
the cell and told me to come on. They took me out of the jail, over to the 
courthouse and into the sheriffs office. On the way Beeler said, “Johnny 
squealed on you. You better come clear and tell the truth.” I said, “He squealed 
om me for what? I don’t know what you are talking about. I haven’t done 
anything.” 

We went into the sheriffs office. Commissioner Sam Neal and two other 
Tennessee highway patrolmen were in the office. One has been identified to 
me as Patrolman William Chapman. Sheriff Pruitt was in an office with a 
connecting open door. 

Neal asked me my name, address, my age, how long I’d lived at Mohawk, 
where I’d lived before that. I answered his questions. He asked me whether 
I'd ever been arrested before. I said “No”; unless he counted the time I was in 
a wreck and Tennessee Highway Patrol Sgt. Carl Gilbert left a ticket on 
the operating table where I was lying unconscious. 

Neal then asked me, “What do you know about Mary Bible’s house being 
blown up?” I replied, “I don’t know anything about it except what I read in 
the paper.” Neal then said they knew I was involved in it. I said I was not— 
ae not know anything about it. Beeler then said, “You better come clean with 
i mdi 

Neal then began to accuse me of participating in turning over cars. I denied 
that I had anything to do with it. Neal and Chapman both called me a damned 
liar. Chapman repeated several times that I was a damn liar. 

Beeler then accused me of turning over cars on another occasion. I denied it. 
Beeler called me a “damned liar.” Neal then said, “You are the damn biggest 
liar I ever heard.”’ 

Neal then went out for a few minutes. Two of the patrolmen began to question 
me about why I was up near McDonald that night. I explained it, and they 
called me a liar. They all went out for about 5 minutes. Then Neal and two 
patrolmen came back in. Neal asked me where I was the preceding Friday night. 
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I told him. He called me a liar every time I answered a question. Neal then 
asked me where I was on Saturday night. I answered him. He called me a liar 
every time I answered him. 

Beeler then said to me, “You like to drink pretty well, don’t you?” I replied, 
“No; I don’t drink at all.” 

Neal asked me how long I’d known Johnny Gregory; I told him. He said, 
“You run around together a lot, don’t you?” I said, “No.” He asked then, 
“What was he doing with you up at McDonald’s Monday afternoon?” I told 
him. 

They asked me a lot of other questions and constantly accused me of lying. 
= After a while they took me out with them to another room in the direction 
that they had gone at various times when one would leave me. Gregory was in 
that room. Neal asked me again what I was doing in McDonald’s on Monday 
afternoon. I told him. Chapman then said to me that I must be getting sleepy. 
I said, “No.” Chapman then said to come with him and he would put me to 
sleep. He got the jailer. I went back with them to the jail. On the way Chap- 
man again accused me of being a liar. As we started into the cell I noticed 
Chapman reach down and take a hold of his gun. I turned and looked at him 
and he stopped pulling the gun. He then told the jailer to lock me up. The 
jailer did. They had questioned me about 2 or 214 hours. 

During the questioning I asked Neal whether I could have a lawyer or anyone 
else to see me. He said “No.” About 10 a. m., June 13, 1950, the day jailer 
Howard Self, came to my cell—I knew him. He said, “What are you doing 
here?” I said, “I don’t know what I’m in here for. They won’t tell me.” 
I asked him would he call my father and tell him where his truck is, and my 
local union in Morristown or my brother-in-law, Jed Wampler, of Mosheim, 
Tenn., and let them know where I was. He said he would, and he left. He yelled 
up about 30 minutes later and asked where the truck was. I told him at 
Morristown at the jail where the patrolman left it. He never let me know 
whether he had delivered my messages. About 2 hours later I saw him through 
a window and asked him to come up, that I wanted to talk to him. He said 
he would come later. He never did come back until about 3 p. m. or 3: 30 p. m. 
I then told him I wanted to know what I was being held for. He said, “On 
suspicion, for investigation.” I said, “What for?’ He said he “had a pretty 
good idea.” He wouldn’t tell me any more. I’d known him about 10 years, and 
he’d always seemed friendly, but now he was not. He was unfriendly. 

I forgot to state earlier that when the night jailer was first locking me in the 
jail I asked him to let me speak to Paul Bowers, a night policeman who is a 
personal friend of mine. He said he would. He never did. Later, when he 
and a patrolman came to get me for questioning, I asked him whether he had 
got in touch with Bowers. He didn’t answer. 

At about 4:40 p. m. on June 13, 1950, Howard Self, the jailer, came to my 
cell. He got me out and said, “They want to see you downstairs.” I went 
with him, having to put on my shirt and button my pants on the way down. 
He was hurrying. He took me over to the courthouse to an office near the 
sheriffs office. Two patrolmen, Sams and another, were there. The other, 
I think he was Chapman, said, “Are you going to be around a few days? We 
might want to question you again.” I said, “Well, if I’m home, I’ll be home. 
If I’m in jail, I know I'll be here.” I said, “What are you going to do—turn 
me loose?” He said, “Yes; you can go home.” I asked Sams for my knife. 
About that time I saw Cahoon, our lawyer, standing in the hall. I walked over 
to him and asked Cahoon what was up. He said he had a writ of habeas corpus 
for me. I left with him and Attorneys Murphey and Katz. 

CLARENCE P. CARPENTER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL ] Roy K. MurpHey, Notary Public, 
_ My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


AFFIDAVIT OF JOHN PAUL GREGORY 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
- Hamblen County: 
_ John Paul Gregory, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 


.I am 27 years old. I am married and have three children. My address is 
Bulls Gap, Tenn., Route 3. 
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On June 12, 1950, between 6 p. m. and 7 p. m., Clarence Carpenter and I were 
in the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, office, at the Kingmyer Hotel 
in Morristown, Tenn. We are both employees of the American Enka plant at 
Lowland, Tenn. We are both on strike. A number of us where there discussing 
the fact that one striker, Cleve Purgason, had been picked up by the Tennessee 
Highway Patrol and was being held in jail without bail and without letting any 
of his folks, his friends, or a lawyer see him. 

Robert Cahoon, union lawyer, called the office and asked that someone go to 
McDonald, Tenn., about 15 miles away in Greene County, and bring Mrs. Cleve 
Purgason to the office to help in obtaining release of her husband. Cahoon 
Said he was going to Newport, Tenn., to obtain an order from Judge George 
Shepherd for Purgason. 

Clarence Carpenter and I volunteered to go for Mrs. Purgason. We got into 
Carpenter’s 1949 34-ton Chevrolet truck and set off for McDonald. 

Just before we got to McDonald, we saw a carload of patrolmen in a Tennessee 
highway patrol car. They turned off to their right on the gravel road leading 
to McDonald. We were meeting them, and we turned off to our left just behind 
them on the gravel road leading to McDonald. We figured the patrolmen would 
be in the little town of MacDonald and might interfere with us, so we cut off 
the main gravel road leading ot McDonald, turned right, and circled around to 
reach Clove Pugason’s house, which is on the far side of McDonald. We stopped 
at Mrs. Mary Kirk’s house and asked her whether she had seen Mrs. Purgason. 
She said that Mrs. Purgason had just left, going to her home. We then went 
by Cleve Purgason’s mother’s house to tell her not to worry because Cahoon was 
working to get Cleve out. His mother, Mrs. Purgason, was milking a cow. Car- 
penter got out of his truck and walked over to the gate and told her not to worry 
too much because Cahoon was on his way to Newport to get an order to get Cleve 
out. His mother said she was glad to hear that. 

We went on toward Cleve Purgason’s house. As we reached the intersection 
of our cut-off around McDonald and the gravel road beyond McDonald leading 
to Cleve’s house, we saw parked near the intersection a 1949 green Ford with 
a man in civilian clothes under the steering wheel. Beside him was a State 
patrolman in uniform. Another was sitting in the rear seat. We did not know it 
then, but have learned it was Cleve Purgason’s car, and the patrolmen had him 
in custody. 

We drove on over the hill to Cleve’s house, stopped, and saw Mrs. Purgason. 
We told her that Cahoon wanted her at the Kingmyer Hotel to help get Cleve 
out. She said all right, she would come as soon as she could get her shoes. She 
went in the house to get her shoes. We then heard a car coming from where 
we saw the green Ford at the intersection. We figured it was the patrolmen. 
We told Mrs. Purgason we would turn the truck around and come back and pick 
her up. We pulled into a little lane near her house and up on a hill, turned 
around, and returned for her. When we got back near her house we saw the 
same green Ford in her yard. We then pulled into another lane nearby and sat 
there until the green Ford left. We then went back to her house and called her, 
Nobody answered. She was gone. 

We continued toward McDonald. When we were about half way there we 
met a Tennessee highway patrol car. In the front seat were two uniformed 
patrolmen. Between them was Cleve Purgason. Tommy Sams was driving. 

We then pulled up in front of a store near the school in McDonald. There 
were 75 to 100 people congregated around there and 4 or 5 Tennessee highway 
patrol cars. We saw Mrs. Cleve Purgason standing near the store beside a 
car with Chester Purgason, Cleve’s brother, talking. We stopped in the road 
near them. Mrs. Cleve Purgason started toward us. Just then someone yelled, 
“Watch that car coming over the hill.” She ran back out of the road and 
Clarence Carpenter put his truck in low gear and pulled it out of the road. 
A Tennessee highway patrol car drove up fast, put on brakes, and slid to a stop 
beside us. Tommy Sams and a red-headed patrolman were in it. Cleve Purga- 
son was between them. One of the patrolmen ordered us to get out of Car- 
penter’s truck. There were four or five patrol cars nearby and a number of 
patrolmen. We got out. The red-headed patrolman got out of the car Purgason 
was in. He had a “tommy gun.” A group of patrolmen surrounded us and 
searched us. They searched us several times. One of the patrolmen who 
searched me was a big fat man. I think he was probably the chief. They put 
us in the car with Cleve. Then they put us into a different car, a Pontiac 
with the big fat patrolman, who has been identified to us as the “chief” and 
another patrolman. The one not driving appeared to be familiar with the lo- 
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cality and the fat one did not. The one not driving kept talking and telling the 
driver who lived at places along the road. 

The patrolmen took us down to the Hamblen County Jail in Morristown. 

1 When we got to the jail they took us into the first office on the right as you 
goin. They searched us, took our pocketbooks, and went through them. They 
asked me “Why in the hell” I didn’t have the address on my driver’s license 
changed. The address on it was Nashville. 

They took me and Carpenter back toward the cells with Jailer C. F. Haskins. 
They locked me in a cell on the main floor. They took Carpenter on down in 
the basement. j 

I stayed in there until what I estimate to be between 9 p. m. and 10 p. m. 
Nobody ever told me what I was charged with. Neither did anybody tell me 
that I had a right to have a lawyer nor anything else about my rights. 
= Somewhere, I estimate, between 9 p. m. and 10 p. m. some highway patrolman 
came and unlocked my cell. He said “Come on, let’s go.” There were four or 
five patrolmen in the jail hall. I got up and went with them. They took me 
to the back door, down step into the basement. One opened the back door. Out- 
side was a patrol car. Patrolman Tommy Sams was standing on the outside 
with the patrol car door open. He told me to get in. I did. He and the red- 
headed patrolman got in. I was in the back. They were in the front. Sams 
was driving. We went through Bulls Gap. Two or three times I noticed the 
speedometer. We were going between 95 and 100 miles per hour. When we 
went around curves the tired screamed. I did not like the speed. After we 
passed Bulls Gap I asked them what I was charged with. Sams answered that 
he thought they were holding us for investigation. I asked “for what” and he 
said he thought it was for “some dynamiting.” 

As we got into Greenville, Tenn., another patrol car pulled up behind us. We 
were then at the county jail. ‘The patrolmen ordered me out of the car. I got 
out. I saw Carpenter then, out of the other patrol car with two other patrol- 
men. One patrolman went to the courthouse to get a jailer. They came back 
and took us into the jail. T'wo highway patrolmen and the jailer took us into 
the jail. They locked me in a cell. They took Carpenter some place else in the 
jail. There were five prisoners in the cell block with me. 

After I had been in the cell an hour and a half or 2 hours, as I estimate it, 
a highway patrolman and the sheriff of Greene County, Dan Pruitt, came to the 
cell, unlocked the door and yelled for me. They said to me “Come here.” ‘They. 
took me across the alley to the courthouse and to the sheriff’s office. There 
in the sheriff's office were four highwny patrolmen and a man in civilian clothes 
and a bow tie, with a reddish face. I am told he is Sam Neal, commissioner of 
public safety for Tennessee. The patrolman who came for me with Sheriff Pruitt 
was a very large man with some stars on his uniform. I am informed he is 
the patrol chief. 

They all questioned me over a period of an hour or an hour and a half, as I 
estimate it. The one in civilian clothes, Neal, did the most of it. 

They asked me about why I had bought my car license in Cannon County; 
they asked me about same charges that were brought against me in Nashville, 
insisted that I was convicted of highway robbery. I said I knew I was not. 
Neal, the commissioner, called me a liar. They questioned me about a dispute 
I had with my father-in-law some months ago. They said they knew that I had 
thrown rocks and nails and that I had helped turn over a car, saying they had 
a picture of it. Every denial I made they called me a liar—a damned liar. 
They accused me of burning my own car a month or so ago. I denied it. They 
called me a liar. I told them I knew they could not have my picture turning 
over a car because I was in St. Paul, Va., the day that was supposed to have 
happened. One of the patrolmen said, “St. Paul, hell, you were at St. Paul Enka.” 
Commissioner Sam Neal did most of the questioning and he did a lot of the 
cussing. The others pitched in at times. Commissioner Sam Neal told me he 
knew I dynamited Bible’s house. He asked me where I bought the dynamite 
and how long a fuse I used. I denied knowing anything about it. Every time 
I denied anything he called me a damned liar. I told him I wouldn’t know a 
dynamite fuse if I saw one. 

Commissioner Sam Neal told me that if didn’t cut out this stuff and quit 
listening to people talk a bunch of stuff, rd wind up with a long jail sentence 
or my guts blowed out. 

_ Commissioner Sam Neal and the other patrolmen kept asking me why I didn’t 
go back to work and kept telling me to go back to work. Neal asked me how 
much I made in the plant. I told him $1.47 per hour. He asked me if that were 
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not a living wage. He asked me what I was living on now. I told him our 
commissary was furnishing groceries. He said that “ain’t half enough to live on.” 
' After that they took me in another room and left me in there alone. .After that 
I heard another door open and a lot of loud talking and cussing.. I could hear 
Clarence Carpenter’s voice. Every few minutes a highway patrolman would come 
in where I was and cuss, saying they knew I was telling a damn lie and that Td 
better come clean. This went on, I estimate, for about 40 minutes. 

Then they brought Carpenter in the room with me. Four patrolmen, the sheriff, 
and Neal were all there. Neal asked me what Carpenter and I had been doing 
at McDonald. I told them that Carpenter had asked a farmer about some 
tobacco plants, had told Cleve Purgason’s mother not to worry because we were 
trying to get Cleve out, and had gone for Cleve’s wife to help get him out. 

Then one of the patrolmen, one whose hair is gray on the sides, and whom I am 
told is named William Chapman, asked Carpenter whether he was getting sleepy. 
Carpenter said “No.” Then Chapman said, “Come on, God damn you, I’ll put you 
to sleep.” He went out with Carpenter. As they went out the door Neal said to 
~ Chapman, “Go ahead and let him go to sleep.” That is the last I saw Carpenter. 

They all went out of the room and left me alone. In a few minutes one patrol- 
man came back to the door and said to me, “Come on and let’s go.” They asked 
me whether I had any stuff there. They took me to the sheriff's office and then 
took me out. I did not know what they were going to do with me. We went 
out to the sidewalk. Neal came up and asked whether they wanted him to ride 
in the car with us. Two patrolmen had me. One was the chief in the Pontiac 
ear. They said “No’—they were going to take me home. The two took me off 
in a Pontiac patrol car. One, not the chief, said he might believe a little bit of 
the stuff I told but that he wanted to know who helped Carpenter put out the 
dynamite. I told him I hadn’t seen Carpenter between Friday and Monday 
afternoon and he’d have to answer for himself about that. Just before we got 
to my home the patrolman not driving began to talk to me in a pretty smart 
fashion. He asked me, “Have ye beat you up?” I said, “No; not yet.” He 
said, “Well, you get up real early in the morning, even before breakfast, and go 
down and tell—what’s those lawyers’ names?” I said, “There’s several of them, 
Murphey, Jaffe, Katz, and Cahoon.” He said, “Oh, Cahoon.” He said, “Oh, 
Cahoon, that’s the one. You go down and tell Cahoon that we've taken all 
your civil rights away from you. . Tell him we refused to let you have a lawyer 
or let you have bail. Tell him we done all that and beat the hell out of you.” I 
told him I didn’t know whether I’d get to tell Cahoon this morning but if I 
didn’t I’d tell him as soon as I saw him. 

They drove up to my home. I got out on the chief’s side. He said to me, 
“You ought to go in and study all of this over and go on back to work and stay 
out of all this mess.” I shut the door and said, “Good night.” 

I neglected to say above that: 

1. When we started up the steps to the jail in Greenville, Carpenter asked 
the ne as and jailer whether anyone would be allowed to see us. They 
said, “No.” 

2. Just before they brought Carpenter in for questioning in Greenville and 
after they had questioned me for a long time, Commissioner Neal said to me 
“I guess you know that everything you say can be used against you?’ I said, 
“Yes, I knew that all the time.” He then said, “You have a legal right to employ 
a lawyer,’ I said, “I’d like to have had one before now.” 


JOHN PAUL GREGORY. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] Roy K. MURPHEY. 


My commission expires January 6, 1950. 


AFFIDAVIT OF HENRY DAILEY 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 


Henry Dailey, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am 30 years old. I am married and I have five children. I live at 508 West 
Third Street South, Morristown, Tenn. I am a veteran of the late war. I served 
in the South Pacific theater. I have an honorable discharge. I am now learn- 
ing the brick mason’s trade under the provisions of the GI bill of rights. I am a 
colored man. 
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During the afternoon of, and before supper, on Tuesday, June 13, 1950, Bobby 
Treece, Cecil Treece, and I were in Bobby Treece’s car on West Third South 
Street in Morristown, Tenn. They were taking me home. As we were approach- 
ing a corner I saw two Tennessee highway patrolmen holding a colored boy 
whom I know, named Bragg. Bragg and the two Treece boys are colored. One 
patrolman was holding Bragg by his collar. The other one was pounding Bragg 
in the face with his fist. The patrolmen were off duty and had a civilian car 
and two ladies with them. We stopped our car. I called out, “Bragg, what’s 
the matter?’ The patrolmen got in their car and drove off. We got out of the 
car and walked over to Bragg. He told us that the patrolmen has accused him 
of calling them “a white son-of-a-bitch,” but that he had told them that he 
had not done so, and that it was not true. Bragg left. We started to get in our 
ear and leave. 

Just then the patrolmen returned with four carloads of uniformed and armed 
Tennessee highway patrolmen. They piled out of their cars. I don’t know 
exactly how many there were, but there were a lot of them. I think there were . 
20 or more. They jumped on the three of us and another colored boy named 
Harlan Thomas who just happened to be walking by at that moment. They 
beat us with their fists, their blackjacks, and their pistols. They cursed us calling 
us “black sons-of-bitches,” “black bastards,” ‘Good-damn sons-of-bitches,” and 
every other dirty name. They put me, Thomas, and Bobby Treece in one patrol 
ear, and Cecil Treece in another patrol car. Four patrolmen were in the car 
with me. They drove by the Kingmyer Hotel and stopped for a minute or so. 
They spoke to an officer of the Tennessee highway patrol there and he told 
them to take us to the jail and lock up us. All the way to the jail they called 
us “black sons-of-bitches” and “m. f.’s” and other dirty names. One patrolman 
hit Bobby Treece in the mouth with his fist and told him, “Shut your God damn 
mouth.” l 

When we got to the jail the other car with Cecil Treece in it came up. The 
other two cars filled with patrolmen ałso drove up. They took us out of the cars 
and all of the patrolmen took us into the jail. They pushed and shoved us into 
the first room in the jail on the right. Jailer C. F. Haskins was in there. Jim 
Shorter, a constable, was in there, too. I knew Shorter and said to him, “Mr. 
Shorter, you know me. Tell these men that I never bother anybody.” Mr. 
Shorter said to me, “Oh, hell, you didn’t have any business being with them.” 
He then shoved me back among the patrolmen, saying, “Here he is, boys.” 
Some of them grabbed me and began beating me with blackjacks. Others were 
beating the other boys. All this time they were beating us and calling us dirty 
names. After they beat us what I think was 5 or 10 minutes, they searched us, 
took our pocketbooks and other things, took us to a cell and locked us in. 

Some time later a patrolman came to the solid-steel door to the cell and 
opened a slot in it. He pointed to me and said, “Hey, you, you black son of a 
bitch. What is that fellow’s name that called us a white son of a bitch?” I 
said, “I don’t know what it is.” Then the patrolman said, “You’re a damned liar.” 
C. F. Haskins, the jailer, was with him. Haskins opened the cell door. The 
patrolman walked in the door and grabbed me by the collar. He jerked me out 
of the cell and said, “Come on, you black son of a bitch. Either you are going 
to find that man for us or we are going to kill you. We are going to kill one of 
you tonight.” I went out of the jail with four of them. As I was walking down 
the steps, one of them kicked me. They put me in a Tennessee highway-patrul 
car and they got in with me. One said to me, “Now, you son of a bitch, you 
take us to where that boy lives or we are going to take you out to the lake and 
shoot you.” I told them to drive over to Second South Street and told them 
Bragg’s name. I took them to the place Bragg lives. They got out of the car 
and left me in the back seat. One stayed at the car cussing me and pointing 
a shotgun or some kind of gun at me. The other three went to the house where 
Bragg lives. Harry Reid, a colored man, who lives in the same building, which 
has four apartments, was standing at the front door. When he saw them, he ran 
in the house and closed the door. The first beating of us and Bragg had happened 
in front of this building and I think Reid saw it. The patrolmen, with their 
hands on their pistols, yelled at him, cursed him, and said, “You son of a bitch 
you, if you don’t open that door we’ll break it down.” Reid then opened the door. 
They told him they were looking for Bragg. Reid told them Bragg was not 
there and they could come in and look. Then they got back in the car. They 
said to me, “What other God damn low-down nigger joint could he be at?’ I 
told them that sometimes he went to the Silver Moon Cafe, just down the street. 
They drove there. Three got out and went inside. The fourth one got out and 
stood between the car and the cafe, pointing the same gun at me. The patrolmen 
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who went-in had their pistols drawn. I saw them make people inside stand up 
and hold up their hands. I could not see all that went on inside. I could not 
hear what was said inside. 

In a few minutes they came out, cussing. They got in the car with me, and 
said, “Well, that son of a bitch was not in there. He must have skipped town 
or something. We’re going back to jail.” 

They started the car off toward the jail. The one in the back with me said, 
“Nigger, do you know anybody who works out at the Enka plant?” I said, 
“No.” He then hit me on the head with his blackjack and said, “You’re a 
God damn liar. You know every nigger in town. There ain’t many niggers 
here and you know them all.” Then he said, “If I knew you did know any of 
them that work out there, I’d take you out to the lake and kill you. That’s what 
we ought to do anyway. These niggers here are too damn smart. We need to 
be stationed here for a while.” ‘Then I said, “I don’t know any of them.” 
Then he said, “Well, shut your God damn mouth.” 

Then they took me to the jail. They made me get out and marched me into 
the jail. There were a lot of Tennessee highway patrolmen in the jail and in 
front of it. There were a lot of patrol cars there. As I started up the steps 
the patrolman who had been in the back with me was walking in front of me. 
He turned around and hit me over the head with his blackjack. - l 

They took me back into the first room on the right inside the jail. Sheriff 
Robert Medlin was standing in there with some of the Tennessee highway patrol- 
men. They shoved me in there with Sheriff Medlin. Sheriff Medlin said to 
the patrolmen, “Is this one of them, too?” The patrolman said, “Yes.” 

I then asked Sheriff Medlin whether I could put up bond or cash bond, 
He told C. F. Haskins, the jailer, to lock me back up and that he would see about 
the bond later. 

C. F. Haskins locked me back in the same cell. 

Sometime later Otto Davis and Allen Thomas, friends of mine, came and 
posted bond for me. Sheriff Medlin told me I would have to be in Judge Line’s 
court the next morning. I was released. 

I went to the general sessions court before Judge Milford Line this morning 
by 9 o’clock a. m., June 14, 1950. There were approximately 20 or 25 patrolmen 
in the courtroom. Harlan Thomas was with me. Judge Line came in about 9 
o'clock a. m. He called our names out and called the two patrolmen who had 
started the beating of Bragg. We went to the judge. He said to us all that he 
wanted to talk to us out on the porch. The two patrolmen, Thomas, and I 
walked out with him. 

When we got out on the porch Judge Line said to me and Thomas, “I’ve heard 
the highway patrolmen’s side of this. Now I want to hear what you’ve got to 
say.” Then I told Line the truth about what had happened to us. Then Judge 
Line said to us, “Well, these highway patrolmen could take out warrants for 
you boys. They haven’t done it. If they do, you all will have to pay a fine or 
something. The best thing would be for you boys to forget it, and to let bygones 
be bygones.” 

I then said, “Well, I want to let a jury decide mine. If they say so, I'll pay a 
fine.” Thomas said he wanted his to go to court too. 

Then. Judge Line and the patrolmen walked back into the courtroom together. 
We waited out on the porch. About 5 minutes later Judge Line and the two 
highway patrolmen came back on the porch. Judge Line said, “Well, it will 
have to go down to city court. You all go on down to the city hall.” 

Thomas and I both left then and went on down to the Morristown City Hall, 
We drove down in Thomas’ car. A carload of Tennessee highway patrolmen 
went ahead of us in a patrol car. The two who had beat Bragg were along. 
When we got to the city hall the patrolmen were in Mr. Paul Walker’s office, 
talking with him. Mr. Paul Walker presides over the city court. We could 
see into the office through a tax office and door, but the door which we would 
have had to use to get in was locked, and we couldn’t get in. We waited out 
in the hall for what I estimate to be 20 or 25 minutes. Then Mr. Paul Walker 
came to the door, opened it, and called to me and Thomas and to Bob and Cecil 
Treece, who had come in after us. He said to us, “Come on in here.” We 
walked in. All the patrolmen, eight or more, were there. 

Mr. Paul Walker then said to us, “Boys, I want to know what you have to 
say about this.” Thomas then told Mr. Paul Walker the truth about what had 
happened to us. 

Then Mr. Paul Walker said, “Well, the patrolmen don’t want to prosecute you.” 
I then said, “Well, we want to take warrants out for them. If they want to 
take warrants out for us that will be all right.” 
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« Mr. Paul Walker then called one of the two patrolmen who had beat Bragg 
over to him. He said to the patrolman, “You all go get your warrants for these 
boys and be back here at 3 o’clock.” They started out, and Mr. Paul Walker 
called them back. We left. - 

. So far, we have not had warrants issued because we haven’t been able to get 
the patrolmen’s names. No warrants have been served on us. We expect to 
try to get their names this afternoon at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Henry DAILEY. 


_ Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 
Roy K. MugpHey, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


AFFIDAVIT OF GLENN TREECE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen, 88: 


_ Glenn Treece, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I live on Railroad Avenue in Morristown, Tenn. I am a colored boy. 

I was coming along with Bobby Treece from Russellville and'saw these two 
white men holding this colored boy. We stopped the car to see what had hap- 
pened. We got out and crossed the road to this civilian car. As we were cross- 
ing, these men got in and started toward us to run us down with their car. We 
were talking to the colored boy and were about to start back to our car. As we 
were standing there all these highway patrolmen came up in cars, about six or 
seven of cars. They got out, asked no questions and said, “These are the smart 
sons of bitches.” They began te beat me with their pistols, threw me off the 
sidewalk into the woman’s yard.: Just asked no questions, only beat me. They 
beat me for awhile and they putt Henry Daly, Harlan Thomas, and myself into 
one of the patrol cars. I was sitting in the middle and the officer was driving 
and talking to me, and every time I would start to answer he would tell me to 
“shut up my black mouth or they’d kill me.” They beat me and pointed the gun 
at me. They then drove us off to in front of the Kingmyer Hotel, stopped for a 
while to talk to some other officers and then drove us off to the jail. When we 
got to the jail I was standing on the side and they were hitting Daly and then 
one of them came over to me and asked why I was standing there and hit me 
and knocked me clean across the bed. This happened in the room back of the 
office. After I was on the bed, one of them grabbed me, pulled me up and shoved 
me into the office and began beating me again. They just continued to beat me 
and one of them beat me so hard he knocked me down into a chair. He pulled 
me up again and just beat me. They then beat Daly and knocked him down into 
my lap. Then they pulled Henry up and beat him again. By that time Jim 
Shorter came in and grabbed me, searched me and, while they made me put my 
hands high up in the air, beat me with a blackjack on the left side of my ribs. 
They beat me all around the head and ribs. They kept me in jail for about 3 
hours. I signed my own bond and they let me out. They told me to come back 
np at 9 o’clock on June 14, 1950. I was out on the porch talking to the boys, 
Bobby, Henry, Harlan, and one of the State patrolmen were there. One of the 
officers came out and told us they wanted us in the jailer’s office. They then 
told us to follow them down to the city hall. We followed the officers to the city 
hall. We got there before they did and waited for the patrolmen to get out of 
their cars. When we got inside Judge Walker talked to us and said these boys, 
the State highway patrolmen, want to get home and they don’t want to lay 
around here for 2 or 3 days to have the case come into court. Judge Walker 
then talked to us and told the officers he knew these boys and said he would have 
taken us into the jail and locked us up, but that is all. He asked us what we 
were going to do about it. Judge Walker then told us to go home and drop the 
whole thing and let bygones be bygones and just forget about the matter. They 
beat me around the head and ribs with their guns and with their fist and asked 
me if I worked at the Enka plant. If I did, they would kill me. 
GLENN TREECE. 


. Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] Roy K. Murpuy, Notary Public. 
“ My commission expires January 6, 1953. . 
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AFFIDAVIT OF BOBBY GENE TREECE 


- STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen, 88: 


Bobby Gene Treece, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I live at 1031 Cherokee Drive in Morristown, Tenn., I am a colored boy. 

On June 13, 1950, at about 25 minutes before 7 p. m., I was coming along on 
Second South Street in Morristown. We were coming from Russellville, Henry 
Daly, Glenn Treece, and myself. We saw two white men holding one colored 
boy on the street. Not knowing that the men were State potrolmen, we stopped 
to see what was wrong. ‘These men had no uniforms—that is, guns or anything— 
just shirt with sleeves rolled up and pants. No hat or tie or anything like that. 
We crossed the street to where the white men were holding the colored boy and 
heard that these two white men, who had two girls in the car with them, had 
attempted to run over this boy Bragg and that Bragg had called the white men 
“sons of bitches.” They were beating Bragg and holding him. These men were’ 
in a civilian car with the two ladies in, and they were not in uniform. 

Immediately after we crossed the street, these men pulled up in their car 
and tried to run us down. We were there just standing and talking to Ted 
Bragg when Harlan Thomas went by and I asked him if he was going home 
I would give him a lift. We were about ready to get in the car and start 
for home when a lot of State cars with a great many State highway patrolmen 
came rushing up and stopped their cars where we were. They got out, pulled 
their guns, loaded them and pointed them at us and remarked: “Here are the 
smart sons of bitches; here they are.” They immediately started beating us 
without a word of explanation. Nothing was said; no questions asked. They 
just beat us right there. After beating us on the street and throwing us into 
the white lady’s yard, they threw us in their car and drove us on to the King- 
myer Hotel. All the way over to the hotel they were beating us. One of the 
officers got out of the car and yelled to another officer who was sitting on th 
porch, “Our mission is completed.” The officer that remained in the car wit 
us told the short officer who got out not to go near the “Chief”; to stay away 
where he wouldn’t smell his breath because they had been drinking. He then 
got back into the car and drove us to the county joil. They asked us if we 
worked out at the Enka plant, and before we could answer they beat us over 
the head and said, “If we worked there, they would kill us, or if we knew 
anyone who worked there they would kill us, or if we knew anyone who worked 
there they would just kill us.” When we got to the county jail, they threw us 
into a room and beat us again with their blackjacks and guns. After we were 
there for about half an hour, one of the officers came and got Henry Daly and 
asked him to try to find the Bragg boy. After that, my brother-in-law came 
to get me out with Mr. Medlin. He listened to my story, and then he talked 
awhile to the officers and told me I could go without bond but to be sure to be 
back in court the next morning at 9 o’clock at the courthouse. We came down 
at 9 o’clock on June 14, 1950, to the courthouse and they brought us over to the 
city hall. There Judge Walker talked to me and said: “These fellows (mean- 
ing the highway patrolmen) don’t want to stay around here any longer. ‘They 
want to get home; so, why don’t you let bygones be bygones and forget the whole 
thing?” Judge Walker said: “These fellows don’t know you boys like I do. 
lf that had been me, I would just tell you boys to get in the car and I would 
have taken you to the jail.” 

Those officers who arrested us didn’t give us a chance; they just cursed at us 
and beat us up. This Thomas boy didn’t know what had happened. He just 
was talking to us when these officers came up on us and called us black “sons 
of bitches” and beat us about the head—just didn’t give us a chance to explain 
at all. In the jail and also on the way to the hotel they asked whether I worked 
at the Enka and if I knew anyone who did, because they were going to kill us 
if we did work there. All the way over to the Kingmyer Hotel and on the way 
to the jail they kept asking us question, and before we could answer the question 
he would point his gun as us and say, “Shut up, shut you black mouth. If yon 
move your damned black lips, I will shoot you.” Then he would hit me again. 

I was hit so hard on the head I had to have three clamps put in, that is where 
they hit me with the pistol and blackjack. I have bumps all over my head, 
and my body is all sore and bruised where they knocked me down and kicked 
me with their feet against the wall. Last night Dr. Pearce at Nabor’s Clinie 
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dressed my head. He put three clamps in and gave me a shot to ease the pain. 
This morning Dr. Nabors took care of me. 
BoBBY GENE TREECE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] Roy K. Murpuy, Notary Public. 


My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


AFFIDAVIT OF JAMES HARLAN THOMAS 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen, ss: 


James Harlan Thomas, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I live at 601 West Third South Street in Morristown, Tenn. I own my home 
here. I work at the East Main Street Barber Shop. I left the job at about 20 
minutes to 7. I walked down the Main Street to the Bank of Commerce. Here I 
met two fellows who asked me what time it was. I looked down the street and 
told them it was 15 minutes before 7 o’clock. I next went to the Valley View 
Market and bought some steak; walked down past the Kingmyer Hotel, turned 
left on Hill Street, walked over to the corner of Second South and Mill Streets. 
About the time I reached the corner of Second South Street, four carloads of 
Tennessee State highway patrolmen pulled up, jumped out of their cars and 
started to beat myself and three other fellows who were just standing there. 
Not a word was spoken, no questions asked. They just jumped out of their cars 
and started beating Henry Dailey, Bob Treece, and “Rab” Treece and myself, 
who were standing talking together. They began cussing when they got out 
of their cars, saying, “You black son of a bitch, if you open your mouth we'll 
kill you.” One of them struck me over the head with a gun barrel, and I said, 
“What’s this; why are you beating me? I haven’t done a thing.” The patrol- 
man said, “You know damn well why we are doing this.” He continued beating 
me with his fists, with the butt of the gun and with a “slap jack.” It is likea 
blackjack but flat. I was bleeding from the head. He told me to get up (he 
had thrown me down and kicked me) and get into the patrol car. He said, 
“If you get any blood in that car, you black son of a bitch, Ill kill you.” As I 
started in the car he kicked me. My body and arms are all bruised from being 
kicked around. 

I got into the car and we went down Second South Street, turned right on 
Jackson, came onto Main Street, turned right and came onto the front of the 
Kingmyer Hotel. One of the patrolmen got out of the car and called out, 
“Chief, our mission is completed.” The other patrolman in the car with me 
said, “Don’t get close to the chief, because he will surely smell your breath.” 
The officer then got back into the car and turned to me, saying, “Where is the 
jail?’ I told him and directed him to the jail. We got out at the jail, went into 
the office. and there were the other patrolmen beating up these three boys, 
Daily, and the two Treece boys. The jailer searched me; took my steak from 
me; took my pocketbook, and asked me if I had any more things in my pocket. 
I told him I had my lodge book and some letters, but he didn’t take those. He 
took me to a cell and locked me up. Pretty soon, in about 10 minutes, one of the 
patrolmen came to the iron door leading to the cell and said to Daily, “Hey, 
you black son of a bitch, what’s that boy’s name who got away over there?” 
Dailey said, “I don’t know,” He said, “Yes, you know, you black son of a bitch. 
Let me in there and you'll tell me.” The jailer opened the door. The highway 
patrolman came in, grabbed Dailey by the collar and said, “If you don’t tell me 
who that boy is, where he lives, his name, and where I can find him, I am going 
to kill you with a knife.” ‘Then two of the State highway patrolmen took Dailey 
out of the jail and in about 20 or 30 minutes they brought him back to the 
jail. Then in about 1 hour my brother and a friend of mine came up and got 
us all out on bond. The patrolmen told us to get going then and come back for 
trial on June 14 at 9 o’clock in the morning at the courthouse. We came down 
‘at the courthouse at 9 o’clock. Judge Lines called us out on the balcony at the 
courthouse; several of the officers also came out on the balcony. Judge Lines 
said these boys were willing to drop the whole thing and let bygones be by- 
gones, if we were willing. I told Judge Lines that I had done nothing to merit 
the treatment that I had received and that they could prosecute me if they 
wanted to because I was surely going to prosecute them and I would let 12 
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amen decide my case. June Lines then sent us all down to the city hall. We 
came down in our own car with the State patrolmen following us on down, 
They got out at the city hall and talked with Mr. Walker for about 20 or 30 
minutes. Mr. Walker then called us into the office and asked if we wouldn’t 
be willing to drop the whole thing. We told him we were not because we had 
done nothing to deserve this treatment. We said we would carry it to court. 
Mr. Walker then said for us to come back on June 14 at 9 o’clock, which we 
did. The patrolmen did not show up. Mr. Walker said, “There have been no 
warrants sworn out against you boys.” 

This all happened at about 7 to 8 o’clock on the evening of June 13. 

When the officers started beating me about the head, they cut a place on the 
right side of my head; also, they made a big gash on the right side of my fore- 
head. In order to keep them from hitting my head so badly, I raised my arms 
to protect my head. They beat me with their gun butt across the arms and body, 
and I am all bruised and sore about my arms and body. 


(Signed) James HARLAN THOMAS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 

Roy K. MurpHey, Notary Public. 
My commission expires on January 6, 1953. 


AFFIDAVIT OF ROBERT S. CAHOON 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, * 
County of Hamblen, 88: 


Robert S. Cahoon, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am a resident of Greensboro, N. C., 34 years old, an attorney for the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, and its members. 

Attached hereto is a copy of a bill of complaint filed in the United States 
district court in Greeneville, Tenn., in the case entitled “Cahoon v. Browning et 
al.” The facts stated therein relating my personal experiences during the Amer- 
ican Enka Corp. strike at Lowlands, Tenn., are true. Attention is particularly 
directed to the facts set forth in paragraphs 19, 28, and 29 of the bill of complaint. 

The reign of terror visited upon Hamblen County by the Tennessee National 
Guard and the Tennessee Highway Patrol was continued by the Tennessee High- 
way Patrol until Wednesday, June 14, 1950. Sam Neal, commissioner of safety 
for Tennessee, acting as the direct representative of Governor Browning, directed 
the campaign. His enthusiastic lieutenant was Frank Shelton, chief or director 
of the Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

On Sunday, June 11, 1950, Tennessee Highway Patrol cars loaded with patrol- 
men began to pour into Hamblen County, augmenting the forces already present. 
They were armed with blackjacks, pistols, shotguns, and Tommy guns. They 
promptly and enthusiastically took full possession and control of everything in 
sight—hotels, restaurants, streets, highways, and the area surrounding the 
American Enka Corp. plant, as well as the county jail. The screeching of tires 
on speeding patrol cars, the sound of sirens, and the milling patrolmen were 
everywhere. 

At about 6 o’clock on Monday morning, I was awakened by my telephone ring- 

ing. John Neal, union representative in charge of the commissary, told me 
that “The highway patrol has Paul Schuler.” I asked why. He said he didn’t 
know, but he saw a patrol car go by with Schuler, traveling “like a bat out of 
hell.” 
David Jaffe, another attorney for the union, and I went on down to the county 
jail. We told C. F. Haskins, the jailer, we were there to see Schuler. At first 
he would not admit Schuler was there. After a while he admitted that. We 
told him we wanted to see Schuler, counsel him, provide bail, and take him 
before a committing magistrate. Haskins left us outside, went in the jail and 
talked to someone by telephone ; returned and agreed we could get Schuler out 
by leaving $56.75, the minimum fine and costs on a charge of having improper 
driver’s license. We gave him the money. 

Schuler, who had come to Morristown a few days before from New Orleans, 
La., to direct strike activity, was released from a cell. He told us the story. 

He had gone to the site of the American Enka plant at about 6 a. m. There 
he found a few strikers and a large force of Tennessee highway patrolmen. 
In charge was Sam Neal, commissioner of safety. With him was Frank Shelton. 
They had told the strikers no one would be permitted to picket at all. Schuler 
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walked over to ask Neal about it. Neal demanded to see Schuler’s Tennessee 
driver’s license. Schuler had none. Neal ordered patrolmen to jail Schuler. 
Patrol Sargeant Carl Gilbert was one of those who took Schuler into jail. They 
drove in, at times going 95 to 100 miles per hour. They cursed Schuler and 
roughly pushed Schuler into the jail. They searched him and locked him up. 

At around 4 p. m. some of the strikers came to me and said they saw the high- 
way patrol go by with a union member and striker named Cleve Purgason. We 
called the county jail. C. F. Haskins answered. He denied they had Purgason. 
We had become accustomed to that game. I sent W. A. Witt, local representa- 
tive of the National Surety Corp. to the jail with instructions to post bond. Be- 
fore I learned what results Witt obtained, Cleve Purgason’s wife came to me 
with some of the union members and strikers. She was worried and wanted 
me to help Cleve. I told her we would get him out and to look out for him. 
She went home, some 15 miles away. After she left, Witt called me and said 
Sam Neal and others at the jail said Purgason would not be permitted bail; that 
he was being held without bail. Then, with David Jaffe, Mr. Southern, an 
attorney from Knoxville and an investigator for the American Civil Liberties 
Union, his brother and William Dunstan, Senate committee investigator, I went 
to the jail. Commissioner Sam Neal, Frank Shelton, the patrol chief, C. F. 
Haskins, the jailer, and a number of the patrolmen were there. Sam Neal was in 
full and loud possession. I told him who Jaffe and I were, that we had come 
to see Purgason; that we wanted to counsel Purgason; that we had Witt there 
to furnish bail; that we demanded that Purgason be allowed counsel and bail and 
that he be taken before a committing magistrate. With considerable heat and 
some oaths, Neal said “No” to every demand and said Purgason was being held 
for investigation and would be held without bond, bail, counsel, or an opportunity 
to appear before a magistrate as long as he, Neal saw fit. Frank Shelton vigor- 
ously upheld Neal. I picked up the jail telephone and called Judge Milburn 
Line, local magistrate who presides over the local general sessions court. I 
demanded that he come to the local jail and act in his capacity as committing 
magistrate, relating the entire circumstances. He refused to come stating he 
would be ready and willing to act if we would bring Purgason to him. I pointed 
out that Purgason was locked up and Neal had the keys and guns. 

Jaffe and I returned to Hotel Kingmyer. We asked John Paul Gregory and 
Clarence P. Carpenter to go for Purgason’s wife while we drew up a petition 
for writ of habeas corpus. Roy K. Murphey, local attorney, and I went 40 miles 
toNewport, Tenn., and presented the petition to Judge George R. Shepher. While 
we were there, Highway Patrol Sergeant Carl Gilbert called the judge and sought 
to persuade him not to sign a writ of habeas corpus. The judge signed the writ 
and we returned to Morristown. Neal and Shelton were then at the Kingmyer 
Hotel. We served the writ on them. They then declared that they had nothing 
to do with Purgason; that the sheriff was in charge of the jail. Then Mr. Katz, ` 
general counsel for the union, the Southern brothers from Knoxville, and I went 
to the jail. We served the writ on C. F. Haskins, jailer and deputy sheriff. He ad- 
mitted he still had Purgason in the jail. He said that Sam Neal was in charge 
and we would have to see him. I picked up the jail phone and called Sheriff 
Robert Medlin. I related the facts to him and read to him the writ of habeas 
corpus. I demanded of him and Haskins that Purgason be allowed counsel, bail, 
and be taken before a committing magistrate. All demands were refused. Then 
Sam Neal and Frank Shelton came in. The demands were repeated. They were 
denied by both who said it was none of our “damn business.” During the dis- 
cussion, Neal became livid with rage, came toward me with his fist drawn back 
and threatened to strike me. 

Later he talked with Sheriff Medlin by phone. Then he, Haskins, and Shelton 
left us and went back into the jail. They then slipped Purgason out of the jail 
and released him, taking him out by a route which would prevent us from seeing 
him. 

While we were in the jail we learned that they had John Paul Gregory and 
Clarence P. Carpenter, strikers and union members, locked up there. They had 
been intercepted en route to get Purgason’s wife. Neal, Haskins, and Shelton 
finally admitted they were being held. They said “for investigation.” We 
made the same demands on their behalf for counsel, bail, and appearance before 
a magistrate. All were denied. 

We left and returned to Hotel Kingmyer where Purgason was waiting for us. 

We drew a petition for writ of habeas corpus on behalf of Gregory and Car- 
penter. Murphey and I returned to Newport and obtained Judge Shepherd’s 
Signature. We returned to Morristown and served it on C. F. Haskins, I read 
it to Sheriff Medlin by telephone—Neal and Shelton could not be found. 
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It was then 1:30 a. m. Tuesday morning. At 6:30‘a. m. John Paul Gregory 
came to my room and gave me his story exactly as it appears in his affidavit, 
teling me Carpenter was in Greenville, Tenn., in the Greene County jail. Car- 
penter’s story appears in his affidavit. | 

‘We prepared another petition for writ of habeas corpus on behalf of Carpenter. 
I talked with Carpenter’s father by telephone, telling him where his son was. 
He asked me to proceed. 

Murphey and I drove to Knoxville, located Judge W. C. Burke, obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus from him, returned to Morristown, served it on deputy sheriff 
McAlister who was then at the jail, proceeded to Greenville; Tenn., served it on 
the sheriff and jailer of that county and Sam Neal who was there with Frank 
Shelton and a number of patrolmen. Just as we served the writ they released 
Clarence Carpenter. He left with us, Mr. Murphey, Mr. Katz, who accompanied 
us, and myself. 

We returned to Morristown to find it still an armed camp for the patrolmen. 
There we learned of the brutal beating of Negro citizens that day by Tennessee 
highway patrolmen. Affidavits of the two Treece brothers, Harlan Thomas, 
John Dailey, C. L. Houston, and others tell that that story. 

That night, June 13, 1950, and the next day, Wednesday, June 14, 1950, the 
eve of the Senate committee hearings, Sam Neal, Frank Shelton and their 
troopers withdrew from Hamblen County. l 

Human dignity and comparative peace again could exist. 

I forgot to say earlier in this affidavit tbat while I was talking to Sam Neal 
at the jail, he looked at the scar left on my face by the blow of a pistol butt 
which was inflicted by Tennessee Highway Patrolmen Chapman and Gilbert and 
said, “If I had men working for me who couldn’t hit you hard enough to leave 
a bigger scar than that, I would fire them.” 

We do not know how long this will last, or how soon our people will be visited 
again by so-called law and order in the form of a police state, the mailed fist. 


Rosert S. CAHOON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] Roy K. MURPHY, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


AFFIDAVIT OF CLAUDE L. HOUSTON, JR. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Hamblen County: 


Claude L. Houston, Jr., being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I 
am on strike. 

I am 25 years old and war veteran, having served in the European theater 
during the late war. I am married and have two children. I live at 414 Central 
Street, Morristown, Tenn. I am a colored man. 

At about 8 p. m., Tuesday, June 13, 1950, I was in the Silver Moon Cafe, a 
colored cafe located on Second South Street in Morristown, Tenn. I had my back 
turned to the front door. I heard voices speak roughly and sharply behind me, 
saying “Put your hands up.” I turned around and put up my hands. I saw 
three Tennessee highway patrolmen entering the door. The one in front had his 
service pistol out in his hand. He was pointing the pistol at all of us in the cafe. 
With me in the cafe were Lucious Dolason; Bob Petalla, the owner; John D. 
Hull; Alice Harper, a waitress; Clair Johnston, another waitress; J. W. Proffet 
and his wife, and possibly a few others. All these are colored people. 

The patrolmen in front then said, “If you don’t get your hands up I’ll kill every 
damn one of you.” The second one in line walked around in the cafe, slapping us 
in the face with a blackjack. He hit me and at least two others. He hit Bob 
Petilla, the owner, several times with a blackjack. I do not know how bad 
Petilla was hurt because he left soon after the incident was over. The patrolmen 
searched all of us men. They took a small knife from me, and small knives from 
others. While this was going on the one with the pistol out kept it pointed 
at us. He did a lot of cursing and said he was “tired of all this sh—.” — - 

After that they went back out the front door. As the one with the pistol 
went out he said, “If any of you damn niggers don’t like it come outside and we'll 
kill every damn one of you.” i 
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I have been told that the patrolmen have beat and put in jail several other 
negroes today. One is Henry Daley. He was beat about 7:30 p. m. on Second 
Street along with two others. All were put in jail. I am told that four carloads 
of troopers beat those three boys. 

CLAUDE L. Houston, Jr. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] Roy K. MURPHEY, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


ÅPPENDIX 12 


AFFIDAVIT or W. F. GREEN AND L. A. WARWICK 


STATE OF TENNESSED, 
County of Hamblen, 88: 


W. F. Green and L. A. (Blackie) Warwick, being first duly sworn, depose and 
say as follows: 

W. F. Green says he is 36 years old, is a citizen and resident of Morristown, 
Hamblen County, Tenn., and. lives at 505 Inman Street, Morristown, Tenn. 

L. A. (Blackie) Warwick says he is 47 years old, is a citizen and resident 
of Morristown, Hamblen County, Tenn, and lives at 312 West Main Street, 
Morristown, Tenn. 
` Both are employees of the American Enka Corp plant at Lowland, 7 miles 
out of Morristown, Tenn. Both are members of, and on the executive committee 
of, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. Both have been on strike since 
March 28, 1950. 

On or about Thursday, May 26, 1950, at or about 11:30 a.m. they were stand- 
ing together near the county courthouse in Morristown, Tenn. Attorney W. J. 
(Bill) Barron, local Attorney and counsel for the American Enka corp, came 
out of the county courthouse where he had appeared on behalf of a strikebreaker 
named, Paul Dawson, who had been charged with (later bound over on the 
charge) driving an automobile against Clarence Carpenter, a union member on 
strike. Attorney W. J. (Bill) Barron entered his car. Then the following con- 
versation took place: ` 
Barron (to L. A. (Blackie) Warwick) : “Blackie, come here and look at these 

eggs on my car.’ 

(Warwick and Green walked up to Barron’s car.) 

Warwick: “Mr. Barron, I don’t approve of anybody throwing eggs at you. 
Maybe some of the boys don’t understand. If you will come with me to the 
union office I will see that no union member throws eggs at you.” 

Barron: “No, Blackie, I have already started action. The jail isn’t large 
enough. I”ll have a stockade built large enough to hold all of you. I have 
enough political pull and friends to line the highway with National Guardmen 
from Morristown to the American Enka plant.” 

Barron then drove away. ‘The following Monday several hundred National 
Guardmen were moved into Lowland and Morristown. Wholesale arrests and 
jailing of union people began. On Tuesday Warwick, Cahoon (lawyer for the 
union), and Switzer (business agent for the union) were brutally beaten and 
jailed by members of the National Guard of the Tennessee National Guard, and 
the Hamblen County sheriffs department. 

W. F. GREEN, 


L. A. (BLACKIE) WARWICK. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of June, 1950. 
[SEAL] Roy K. MURPHY, 


Notary Publio. 
My commission expires January 6, 1953. 


STATEMENT OF MELBOURNE L. GREENE 


My name is Melbourne L. Greene. I am in the employ of nacre Enka Corp., 
at Lowland, Tenn. I was first employed on July 2, 1948, as a filter crew worker 
in the spinning department, at a starting rate of 15 cents per hour. On March 
14, 1949, I was transferred to the millwright department as a millwright helper 
and was so classified at the time of the strike, earning at that time $1.23 an 
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hour. Although I was requested to do so during the course of my employment, I 
have not joined, and am not now a member of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO. 

On May 17, May 18, and May 19, the negotiating committees for the union and 
‘the company met in Morristown at the Kingmyer Hotel. Rumor had it that an 
agreement would be reached in these sessions and many of the strikers and those 
out of work on account of the strike, including myself, were hopeful that an agree- 
ment would be reached and the strike settled so that we could return to work on 
Monday, May 22, 1950. 

I was in Morristown on May 19 around noon when I received word that negoti- 
ations had broken off and no agreement had been reached. I met B. A. Carson, 
a nonunion company employee on Main Street, between Henry and Cumberland 
Streets and discussed the strike situation with him. Carson said we will have 
to go back to work because the union doesn’t aim to settle the strike for several 
months. I said if enough of the fellows want to go back to work, I don’t see why 
we don’t go. 

That evening about 7 p. m., accompanied by R. J. Berry, a nonunion main- 
tenance mechanic in the millwright department, I attended a Masonic Lodge 
meeting at the Masonic Hall in Morristown. I saw H. A. Woods, a member of the 
union and a powerhouse worker in the energy department, H. G. Jenkins, a mem- 
ber of the union and a machinist in the machine shop department, and E. C. 
Palmer, a member of the union and a millwright in the millwright department. 
-During the evening both Palmer and Jenkins, at different times, came up to 
Berry and myself and told us about a group of workers who were planning on 
returning to work on Monday morning, and would be leaving from in front of 
Oakes Motor Co. on South Cumberland Street, at 6:30 a.m. Each of them said 
to us if you want to go back to work, be there on Monday morning. This was 
the first knowledge or information I had of a considered movement to return to 
-work since the strike was called. 

On Saturday, May 20, between 7 and 8 a. m., I called at the home of Joe Q. 
‘Dougherty, director of plant industrial relations, and told him about the plan to 
return to work on Monday morning, and told him that I did so because I was wor- 
ried that the company might not have any work for the boys at 7 a. m. on Monday 
when they reported for work and wanted to give the company a chance to be ready 
for their return and have both work and supervisory personnel available. Mr. 
‘Dougherty said to me, “You understand my position. I can’t tell you whether 
‘to come to work or not; however, the gates are open.” 

On Sunday, May 21, about 10 a. m., I drove to the home of H. G. Jenkins, with 
‘whom I am very friendly. I honked my horn and Jenkins came out. We sat 
in my car in front of Jenkins’ home for about 144 hours discussing the details 
of meeting to go back to work the next morning, and the people who would prob- 
ably return to work, the probability of violence, and the need for contacting 
more people later in the day. Jenkins suggested we talk to Ed. Gillen, a member 
of the union, who lived a few doors away. We drove up to his home, honked 
the horn, and Gillen came out to the car. We talked for about 15 minutes, 
Gillen said he wanted to come back to work but could not make it Monday morn- 
ing because he had some chickens to sell. He did not return to work on Monday 
morning but did return on Tuesday, May 23. Gillen suggested we go see R. E. 
Baxley, Jr., a member of the union and a textile machine fixer in the textile 
maintenance department, who was interested in going back to work. 

I went home for lunch and returned to Jenkins’ home about 1 p. m. Jenkins 
and I drove to the county jail to see the sheriff but he wasn’t there. We then 
drove in Jenkins’ car to the home of James H. Poindexter, a meinber of the union 
and an electrician in the electric shop department, and talked to him about 20 
minutes about returning to work the next morning. Poindexter was very much 
in favor of returning. He said he would be there in the morning and suggested 
we go to White Pine to see a good friend of his named Johnnie Snodgrass, a 
member of the union, an electrician helper in the electric shop department, who 
he knew wanted to go back to work. Poindexter also suggested we see George 
P. Honeycutt, a member of the union, an electrician in the electric shop depart- 
ment, who lived on West Third South Street in Morristown. Jenkins, Poin- 
dexter, and I then drove to White Pine to see Johnnie Snodgrass. Snodgrass 
‘was asleep when we got there but his wife awakened him and he came out and 
got in the car with us. We talked to him about 30 minutes. He was very much 
‘in favor of going back to work. He said he would be there Monday morning, 
and that he would get in touch with four or five others who wanted to go back 
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to work. He mentioned their names but the only ones I can remember are N. F. 
Rouse and R. E. Baxley, Jr. Snodgrass appeared at the Oakes Motor Co. on 
Monday morning accompanied by five others who were anxious to return to work. 

We left Snodgrass and drove to the home of George P. Honeycutt. Poindexter 
went to the door and at his invitation, Honeycutt came out and stood at the car 
while Poindexter talked to him about going back to work the next morning. 
Honeycutt did not commit himself as to whether he would or would not return 
to work the next mcrning. But he did say it would be all right if there was a 
large majority returning to work. Jenkins, Poindexter, and I got the impression 
he would not be there Monday morning. 

After leaving Poindexter, Jenkins and I drove to the sheriff’s home. He came 
-out to the car and I told him that a group of workers were going to meet the 
next morning to return to work, that there might be some trouble, and that we 
wanted to stay inside of the law. The sheriff did not say he would be on the 
scene the next morning. He just said, “I will handle all violence in the county.” 
Jenkins and I then returned home. 

About 7 p. m. that night I spoke to W. P. Haun, a member of the union and a 
painter leadman in the paint shop department about the plans for returning to 
work the next morning, and the fellows who had said they would be there. And 
he said he would be there. He said he would like to ride in my car. After 
‘Speaking to Haun, I drove to the home of Harrison Lee, Jr., accompanied by my 
-wife, for a social visit. Lee was a member of the union. The preceding day I 
saw Lee in Morristown and he told me he was interested in going back to work. 
We did not discuss the matter, inasmuch as we were going to see each other the 
next evening, and I said I will see you on Sunday. I told him of the plans for 
meeting at Oakes Motor Co. at 6:30 a. m. the next morning. But he did not 
commit himself. He said he would like to see the fellows go back to work but 
it was too risky. He did not show up the next morning. 

Later that night (May 21) I phoned R. J. Berry and told him what had tran- 
spired during the day. Berry said he would contact Ed. Justice, but did not 
know whether Justice would be there in the morning, because Justice said he 
wanted to return to work but was worried about doing so. I told Berry that I 
would pick him up the next morning. Berry used to ride with me every morning 
before the strike. 

About 6:10 a. m. on May 22, Monday, accompanied by Haun and Berry, I drove 
to Oakes Motor Co. where the group was waiting. The sheriff was not there. 
The caravan proceeded without incident to the entrance of the plant where the 
pickets permitted entrance while indulging in abusive and foul language. 

The group increased from day to day and continued to meet every morning 
at Oakes Motor Co. and drive to work in a group until the arrival of the National 
Guard. Other people joined the back-to-work movement but did not meet with 
us at Oakes Motor Co. in the morning. 

Prior to Monday, May 22, I did not hear any radio announcement or read any 
literature of any kind whatsoever about returning to work, and to the best of 
my knowledge, there was none. I was never asked by any supervisory employee 
of American Enka Corp. to return to work or encouraged to do so. 

MELBOURNE GREEN. 


Witnesses : 
BETTY ANN TUTTLE. 
FANNIE J. CORNETTE. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennessee, 


this 23d day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P, Haun 


My name is William P. Haun. I was employed by American Enka Corp. on 
July 19, 1948 as a painter in the paint shop department. I am now a painter 
leadman in that department, and at the time of the strike was a member of the 
union, being paid an hourly rate of $1.57. 

On ‘May 22, 1950, I returned from work at about 3:50 p. m. in the car of 
Melbourne L. Greene. Greene and I occupy different apartments in the same 
building. As Greene entered into the driveway, which runs alongside of the 
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apartment house, four men from the paint shop department, who are members 
of the union namely, Hal Hollifield, Bugene Wilson, John P. Gregory, and James 
Ballard, shouted at Greene to stop as they wished to speak to us. Greene was 
driving the car at the time and I was riding in the front seat with him. Holli- 
field and Wilson appeared on the driver’s side of the car and Gregory and 
Ballard were on my side of the car. The door window next to me was open. 
Gregory peered in and said in a loud voice, “I would not have thought that 
of you. Don’t you go in tomorrow.” MHollifield, Ballard, and Wilson then 
stated altogether, “That goes for four.” I made no reply or movement of any 
kind nor did Greene. Gregory said, “It makes me mad every damn time I see 
you. God damn you I can whip you and you know I can do it.” Gregory then 
reached in through the open windew, grabbed the front of my shirt and tore it 
with a hard jerk. Thereupon, I jumped out of the car and whipped out a knife 
with blade open and Ballard immediately jumped in front of Gregory shielding 
him. Gregory then said, “God damn it if you go back tomorrow I will kill you. 
I have got protection in my pocket.” And he patted his right front pocket as 
though indicating the presence of a weapon. I looked down as his pocket and 
saw a large bulge. - 

Mrs. Riner, a neighbor of mine, heard the commotion and came running out. 
Gregory saw her and said, “God damn it, my name is Gregory. If you want to 
call the law, go ahead and do it.” Ballard then said, “We didn’t come up 
here for trouble we just want you not to goin.” MHollifield then said in a threat- 
ening voice, “Don’t you go in either.” It was very obvious that all four were 
under the influence of liquor. As I stood there, knife in hand, ready to defend 
myseif against another attack, Hollifield and Wilson said in a threatening 
manner, “Don’t you go in tomorrow.” With that Ballard pushed Gregory into 
Hollifield’s car which was parked just a short distance away and climbed into 
the back seat after him. Hollifield then got behind the wheel and Wilson 
got in the front with him. Just as the car was driving away Gregory shouted, 
“Remember what I said.” 

The next morning I went down to the city hall and filed a complaint against 
Gregory for assault. Gregory was tried on the following day, found guilty 
and fined $35 and costs. As I was leaving the city hall after the trial, a friend 
of Gregory’s named Jones, said to me, “You better get a good night’s sleep 
tonight you are going to need it.” 
WILLIAM PAUL Haun. 
BETTY ANN TUTTLE, 

FANNIE J. PORMETTO, 
Witnesses. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 23d day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 


STATEMENT OF L. A. MORITZ 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 7 


L. A. Moritiz, being duly sworn, deposes and says: I am the director of produc- 
tion of American Enka Corp. 

On May 11, 1950, I attended a bargaining session between American Enka 
Corp., and the Textile Workers of America, CIO, at the Kingmeyer Hotel in 
Morristown, Tenn. 

After the bargaining session ended at about 6 p. m., I drove to the plant at 
Lowland with Theodore R. Iserman, the corporation’s lawyer. We were in a 
corporation car driven by a chaffeur with the word “Enka” on his cap. 

Pickets were at the entrance to the plant. They stopped our car. One of them 
said, “That’s Mr. Moritz”. The spokesman for the group came to the right 
front window of the car and asked us for passes. I said we did not have passes. 
I explained who we were. The spokesman said he had been instructed not to let 
anyone in without a pass. I told him that I was living at the plant hospital at 
the time, that I went in and out all the time and that no one had ever asked for 
a pass before. He replied in effect that he could not let me in. I asked him 
directly if he was refusing to let me in. He repeated that his instructions were 
not to let anyone in without a pass. 
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Mr. Iserman and I then drove to Cansler’s filling station about a mile from 
the plant. I called Joe Q. Dougherty, director of plant industrial relations at the 
Lowland plant, and asked him to report the incident to the sheriff. 

In 20 or 25 minutes, the sheriff appeared. We explained the situation to him 
briefly. He drove to the plant in his car and we followed in the company car. 

- Dewey Kinnard had joined the pickets. The sheriff talked to the pickets and 
Mr. Kinnard for about 10 minutes. Then he and the pickets came to our car 
and said we could go in without passes for another day. Mr. Kinnard said that 
was true only of me, and that the lawyer was not an employee and could not go in. 

I asked, “Do you mean I can’t take our lawyer in as my guest?” Mr. Kinnard 
said I could not. Mr. Iserman, who up to then had said very little, told Mr. Kin- 
nard and the sheriff that no one needed a pass to get in and out of the plant, 
and that the pickets had no right to keep anyone out, no matter who they were. 
Mr. Iserman asked Mr. Kinnard if Mr. Kinnard was refusing to let Mr. Iserman 
go in. Mr. Kinnard did not answer, and Mr. Iserman repeated the question. 
After a long pause, Mr. Kinnard said to go on in, adding ‘‘you can’t go in after 
tomorrow.” 

L. A. MORITZ. 
- Signed and sworn to before me this 17th day of June, 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
_ My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF T. R. CATE 


On May 27, 1950, at 1 p. m., I left the employment office at American Enka 
Corp. to go home. I had been there to try and get a job. When I got to the picket 
line the pickets blocked my car and would not let me turn right, I turned left 
toward Jones Bridge, three cars started after me, one car passed me just this side 
of Jones Bridge, the others were still following me. Just as I crossed Jones Bridge 
the car that passed me, driven by Don Hawkins—he was driving a 1940 tudor 
Ford—blocked the road. The other cars stopped behind me—they all got out, 
came up to the car on each side, at least 12 people. One asked me what I was doing 
up here. I told them I came up to get a job. They asked me if I got a job.. I 
told them I did. The ones on the left side came over on the right side and said 
let’s turn him over. All at once they turned me over, kicking in the grill. The 
staves of the grill went through the radiator. I got out of the car, and they told 
me they were going to stop the plant one way or the other—they are not going 
to work. They left, one said, “Come on, Adams; you can ride with us.” They got 
in their cars and came back toward the plant. About 30 minutes later a coal 
truck came by and they stopped and helped me turn my car upright. -I drove 
on home. I recognized Don Hawkins, who blocked the road, and helped turn over 
my car. 

THOMAS R. CATE, 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county at Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 19th day of June, 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHILEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATE OF ‘TENNESSEE, 
County of Hamblen: 


The undersigned, Mack Barker, E. W. Gilliam, and wW. C. Van Hook, being first 
duly sworn, depose and say: 

We were returning from our work at the American Enka Corp. at Lowland, 
Tenn., this afternoon at approximately 3:45 p. m., and when reaching Epley’s 
grocery store on the new Enka Highway (a few hundred yards from the inter- 
section with United States Highway 25—-E), we saw Francis Horner standingby the 
right front fender of an automobile parked in front of the grocery store. Francis 
Horner ran around behind the parked automobile and just as we were even with 
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the parked automobile, Horner threw one rock which struck the windshield of the 
automobile we were riding in, which is owned by affiant, E. W. Gilliam. 

We were all riding in the front seat of the automobile. The rock broke the 
windshield and the flying glass cut affiant, E. W. Gilliam, under the right ear. 
Both arms, hands, and left side of the neck of W. C. Van Hook were cut with the 
glass. The rock hit the right shoulder of Gilliam and bounced onto the left hand 
of Mack Barker. 

Francis Horner is an employee of America Enka Corp. on strike. 

The rock thrown by Horner is larger than a man’s fist doubled. 

Mack BARKER. 
E. W. GILLIAM. 
W. C. VaN Hook. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, on this 8th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] Tonrı HARBIN, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 19, 1951. 


STATEMENT OF HuaH D. BLOOMER 


On Sunday morning June 11, 1950, at 1: 45 a. m., I was awakened by. an explo- 
sion in my front yard which shook my house pretty much but did not break any 
windows. I did not turn on the lights but looked on the outside to see if I could 
see any one oracar. I did not see anything at the time. 

About 10 minutes later a car came by and parked about 75 to 100 yards past 
my house. It stayed there about 10 minutes and then left and then circled around 
my house on a country road three times. It was so dark I was unable to get 
the license number or definitely identfy the car. 

I was in Morristown Saturday afternoon when a Helton boy, a former oiler 
at the powerhouse, came up to me and we talked awhile and he said for me not to 
come back to work Monday as there would be trouble. About this time Joe 
Cozart came up and asked me who had my job and I told him I had my own job. 
He cursed me and as he started off turned around and said “we will be seeing 
you Bloomer,” then left. i 
_ The car that came by my house looked to me to be a 1939 or 1940 model Pontiac 
or Buick. 

No damage was done to my house, but the blast knocked a hole in my yard. 

Hvem. D. BLOOMER. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 


$ Witness. 
' RESINAL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 12th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. LEE 


I, J. W. Lee, wish to make the following statement : 

As I was leaving the plant on June 9, 1950, about 12:15 p. m., our car was 
stoned by a mob of pickets located at the underpass on highway leading to Mor- 
ristown. The car was hit by several rocks. One went through the windshield, 
smashing it to pieces. None of us were injured. This car, a 1941 Plymouth, 
belongs to Ed Hawk. 

J. W. LEE. 


Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
B. J. WOLFE, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 14th day of June 1950. 
[sear] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
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STATEMENT OF INA RUTH BIBLE 


At 2:50 a. m. Sunday morning, June 11, 1950, we were awakened by a big 
blast which sounded like a big thunder blast, or maybe an earthquake, which 
jarred the house, breaking out nine windowpanes, the front-door glass, jarring 
two window screens out in the front yard. It also jarred several pictures from 
the wall and several other objects in the two front rooms. The explosive was 
placed about 2 feet left from the mail box in front of the yard, tearing the mail 
box up completely and blowing a large hole in the ground. 

No one was injured, but our little niece just missed being injured by the shat- 
tered glass after being moved from the foot of the bed in front of the window 
shortly before the blast. 

The following were sleeping in the house at the time of the blast at 2: 50 a. m. 
Sunday morning: Murray Bible; sisters, Mrs. Buena Davidson, Ina Ruth, and 
Geraldene Bible; brother, Bobby Joe; mother, Mrs. Robert E. Bible; neice, Vista 
-Davidson ; and nephew, Johnny Carter. 

Ina RutH BIBLE. 
Mrs. JAYNE JULIAN, 
Witness. 
LOUISE HAAG, 
| Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see this 12th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT or J. H. POINDEXTER 


On May 23, 1950, when I was stopped by strikers at the picket line in front of 
the plant, Thelmer Hurst pointed his finger at men and said, “Poindexter, you 
* * * TIl kill you tonight if you go in to work.” Also L. A. Warrick called 
me by name and threatened to kill me if I crossed the picket line. 

These same two men made the same threats against my life each morning for 
the next 3 days. 

J. H. POINDEXTER. 
E. M. NORTHERN, JR. 
R. J. FORTNER. 


P. D. Ray. ° 
O. A. ARMS. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
RESINAL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 12th day of June 950. 
KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. AMOS AND J. D. BYRD 


On June 10, 1950, at approximately 12:30 a. m., we were leaving the Enka 
plant in my car, a 1941 model Plymouth coupe convertible. About 50 yards before 
we reached the underpass, my car was rocked from the right side of the road by 
people on the bank that we were unable to identify. An explosion went off almost 
under the car that sounded like dynamite. 

My car was damaged; both windshields were broken, one door glass, top torn 
up, parking light, trim broken, windshield and window trim bent, and other 
damages. Total estimated at Cumberland Street Garage at $209.40. 
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A large rock went through the windshield into the front seat, and one went 
through the rear glass. Glass was shattered all over us, our face, eyes, and all 
over us in the seat. 

- William C. Amos was cut on the arm. 

J. D. BYRD. 
WILLIAM C. AMOS. 
Witnesses: 
Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
RESINOL TALLEY. 


' Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 12th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] ; KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. BREWER 


On June 10, 1950, at approximately 12:30 a. m., as I was leaving the Enka 
plant after working my shift, about 50 yards before I reached the underpass 
rocks began hitting my car thrown from the right-hand side of the road, hitting 
my car in several places. I was unable in the dark to tell how many people 
there were or to recognize anyone. 

The damage to my car was six dents on the right side, parking light knocked 
off, and the rear side window cracked. 

My car was a 1937 Chevrolet tudor sedan. 

Mack Shiflet was in the car with me. 

W. W. BREWER. 
Witnesses : 
Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
RESINOL TALLEY. 


Signed before me, a notary public for me county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 12th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT CANSLER 


At approximately 11 p. m., Friday night, June 9, 1950, four persons, who Were 
recognized as Red Wallace, Janes Cansler, and O. C. Blanton, and one unknown 
person drove up to our place of business approximately 1 mile from American 
Enka Corp. 

The persons, above named, called my nephew out to the car (Pete Cansler). 
I got my gun and walked out to the front of my place. There were words spoken 
and then one struck Pete with fist. Then all jumped on him. I took my gun 
and told them to leave. At this time they still had Pete down. They left at 
once but said they would come back and get him later. They were driving a 1989 
Chevrolet two-door sedan. 

They ask him at one time didn’t he go down and try for employment with 
Enka. He said yes and would go back when he got ready. 

ALBERT CANSLER. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 12th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
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- STATEMENT oF I. W. GIvENs, H. W. GOFORTH, JOHN Stout, RUSSELL Lawson 


‘ On June 10, 1950, at approximately 10:30 we left the American Enka plant 
to return home after work. 

Only a very few people could be seen at the entrance to the plant. We entered 
onto the main highway to Morristown without incident. We had progressed 
about 200 yards when the cars of employees in front of us stopped and began 
backing up. They told us cars ahead were being stoned and that one had been 
turned over. It was impossible to back up. We could see people advancing in 
the darkness toward us, so we moved forward speedily. One person stood in the 
eenter of the highway and attempted to stop us. Our car was stoned to the 
approximate extent of $100 damages. We did not recognize any of the people 
we saw involved in the incident. Above happened in Hamblen County, State 
of Tennessee. — 

I. W. GIVENS. 
H. W. GororrH. 
JOHN STOUT. 
RUSSELL LAWSON. 

Mrs. J. B. STINER, 

Witness. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


' Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 12th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Publio. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF TAvIS MARCUM 


As I was leaving plant at approximately 12 a. m., there were approximately 
30 people in and at edge of highway about 50 yards’ southeast of railroad 
underpass. 

They were throwing rocks at cars as fast as they could. I saw one large rock 
bounce off side of I. Givens’ car, which was about 50 feet in front of me. 

There was one large rock came through right half of my windshield and was 
laying in floor of car. This covered me with glass in my face and down my shirt 
collar. One rock hit the back edge of right front door glass, breaking it and 
bending a large place in door frame. One rock hit back of car where drain from 
top comes off, causing a large cave-in. 

TAvIs MARCUM. 

Witnesses : 

Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
RESINOL TALLEY. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 12th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD H. MCDANIEL 


I was walking down Louise Avenue just off South Cumberland Street this 
morning between 10 and 10:30 a. m., when two cars came by me and stopped. 
One car was a 1939 Plymouth and ‘the other a 1939 Ford convertible. The 
license plates of both cars were covered with a handkerchief or some kind of 
cloth. There were 11 men in these 2 cars. They asked me if I had been at 
work at Enka and where my car was. They said they would burn my car and 
my house also. One fellow called me a bad name. I cut across the lot and 
got away from them. They continued to yell all kinds of vile names until I 
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got.on out of hearing. I walked around the block and they were gone. This 
happened Saturday morning June 10, 1950. 
Lioyp H. McDANIEL. 
Witnesses: 
RESINOL TALLEY. 
‘Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of 


Tennessee, this 1an day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] . KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF DOWL CLAYTON WHITE 


As I was leaving the American Enka Corp. after working the 3:30-12 shift 
on June 9, 1950, at approximately 12:30 a. m. on June 10, 1950, after I got on the 
highway, about 50 yards before I reached the railroad underpass, there were 
from 75 to 100 pickets lining the highway on the right-hand side of the road 
rocking all the cars as they passed by. 

The right side of the highway was blocked and a car was in the other lane 
holding or slowing the cars down. 

Several rocks hit my car, a 1947 model two-door Buick sedan, thrown from the 
side of the highway and from the railroad over the highway. 

Damage to my car is the glass broken in the right front door, the rear side 
window, a large dent rear panel, and lots of small scars on the top of my car. 

My face and eyes was filled with the shattered glass but was not cut very much. 

DowL CLAYTON WHITE. 
Mrs. J. B. STINES, 
Witness. 
RESINOL TOLLEY, 
“Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 12th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, N otary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF T. W. HOWELL 


On Friday morning, June 9, 1950, at approximately 2: 15 a. m., I was awakened 
by a crash in my living room. I jumped out of bed and went into the living room 
and found that a large river rock, approximately 4 or 5 pounds size, had been 
thrown through my picture window in my living room, size 5 by 6 feet, about 
14-inch thick plate glass. The window cost me $47 installed. 

I did not hear anything before the crash and I did not see any car when I got to 
the living room. 

a daughter, Faye Howell, heard some one around her window the night 
ore. 


T. W. HOWELL. 
RESINOL TOLLEY, 
Witness. 
M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see this 9th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF J. M. JOHNSON 


While driving to work at about 11:15 p. m. on the night of June T, 1950, two 
explosions occurred in the roadway under the floorboard of my car. The explo- 
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sions were light but did jar my car and about the same time a rock hit my car 
on left side between hood and door. I decided to wait until I went back home 
the next morning and check on the location where this happened. This incident 
happened near the Talley farm in Fairfield community about 200 yards from 
Greeneville highway. I checked this place as I returned home the next morning, 
June 8, 1950, and found two holes in roadway and lines in roadway as if wires 
had been laid there. These lines led up a bank to a wheat field and there I 
saw imprints where three persons had laid for some time. The damage to the 
car was slight, but this could have caused me to have a wreck. I did not see 
anyone at any time. 
J. M. JOHNSON. 
RESINOL TOLLEY, 
Witness. 


M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 9th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
. Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF TALLIE PRESSLY 


On Friday morning, June 9, 1950, between 12: 30 and 1 a. m., James Taylor, who 
lives on the same street in White Pine that I do, came to my house and woke me 
and told me that somebody had put about a gallon of white paint on my car, a 
1942 dark blue Chevrolet, license No. 44-2197. Paint was thrown on back glass 
and ran down back of car. . 

James Taylor also got paint thrown on his truck. ; 
TALLIE PRESSLY. 
RESINOL TOLLEY, 

Witness. 


M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 9th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. TAYLOR 


On June 8, 1950, I returned home to my home in White Pine, Tenn., from 
Morristown between 11 and 11:30 p. m. I noticed something white on my truck, 
a 1940 Chevrolet pick-up. I checked and found that approximately one-half 
gallon of white paint had been smeared over my truck, evidently just a few 
minutes before I arrived. My truck was parked in my own yard, off the 
street. I cleaned the paint off with gasoline the best I could. 

I thought that perhaps some more employees on the street might have gotten 
paint on their cars. I awoke Tallie Pressley and R. Zollars, and they both had 
paint on their cars. . 

JAMES H. TAYLOR. 
M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 12th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NIOuOLEON 
l Notary Public. 
. My commission expires July 16, 1952, 
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STATEMENT OF J. H. TURNER 


On Wednesday, June 7, 1950, on my way home from work, as I was passing 
Leach’s fruit stand, where the CIO has been holding their meetings, E. T. McCoig 
ran out on the highway and cursed me. I went on into Morristown and left 
three passengers that ride with me. 

As I was leaving Morristown on my way home on the Newport Highway this 
same man was driving toward Morristown. He cut over in front of me and 
run me off the road in front of the Slaughter house near Johnson Oil Co. 

Clarence Hefford and Mrs. Clyde Lee Mefford were with me and will verify 
this statement. 

J. H. TURNER. 
RESINOL TALLEY, l 


Witness. 
M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 9th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
: i Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF FESTUS TALLEY 


I, Festus Talley, wish to make the following statement: 

On the morning of June 9, 1950, about 6 a. m., I found a half a stick of dynamite 
in my front yard. This had to be placed there during the night of June 8, 1950. 
The contents or explosive was emptied out by myself and a fellow worker, Mr. 
Jodie Yarbrough. The wrapper or cover from dynamite was brought to plant and 
was placed in the keeping of Mr. C. E. Kiser. 

FESTUS TALLEY. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 9th day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. ZOLLARS 


I, Albert R. Zollars, Box 174, White Pine, Tenn., wish to make the following 
statement: 

On the morning of June 9, 1950, I was awakened by a friend, James Taylor, 
who informed that my car had been smeared by paint. The car, a 1947 Chev- 
rolet, was smeared with black and white paint. It appeared to me that the 
paint had been thrown on my car from a bucket. I worked on my car from 
2 a. m. until 5 a. m. trying to remove the paint. It is impossible for me to 
identify the person who did it. 

l A. R. ZOLLARS. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 
M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 

Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 12th day of June 1950. 

[SEAL] rea eee ee ed .. . KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 

ae Notary Public. 

My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
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STATEMENT OF Q. E. HoLpway 


As I was coming to work June 8, 1950, at 6:20 a. m. there were 17 different 
stacks of tacks in the road (about a handful in each stack). It was one-half 
mile from Jones Bridge to the beginning of the concrete about one-fourth 
mile from the plant. 

About one-fourth mile this side of Jones Bridge on a dangerous curve a light 
pole was across the road. 

Q. E. HOLDWAY. 
TOMMIE J. CORNETTE, 
Witness. 


Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 7th day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF JOHNIÐ L. SHORT 


I am at present employed in chemical department at Enka Lowland plant as 
paper assembler. I was performing this job when Enka workers walked out on 
on strike March 28, 1950. I returned to work May 31, 1950, on this date as I 
was leaving Enka property passing by pickets on the picket line Eldridge Grubb 
on picket duty made the following remark to me, “Boy, you sure have fixed 
yourself.” I didn’t even speak to him or any of the other pickets on duty. I 
went home, did my regular chores around the place, had supper and went to 


bed. 

About 11:30 p. m. after being asleep for sometime my telephone rang, my wife 
answered and informed me that the person calling wanted to speak with me. 
When I answered the phone the person informed me that he was Eldridge Grubb, 
B shift relief operator in chemical department and CIO steward for his shift and 
a member of the CIO negotiating committee. He remarked, “Johnie, I was on 
picket line when you left plant at 3:30 shift change. I was surprised to see that 
you had returned to work.” He stated that CIO had won the strike, he was 
leaving today for Atlanta, Ga., for negotiations between CIO and Enka which 
will take place Friday, he asked why I had returned to work, as he knew it was 
not from necessity. He informed me that the future of my job may be in danger 
or jeopardy by returning to work before a settlement of strike. Also, that some 
of the new employees hired during strike would be terminated when CIO workers 
return to work after the strike is settled. Furthermore, the CIO workers upon 
return to work will draw the salaries paid to new employees. He informed me 
of instances of violence occurring around homes and to automobiles of workers 
who have returned or attempted to return to work. For instance, blastings with 
dynamite, bricks with notes attached being hurled into homes through the win- 
dows, etc. He also stated that Harry Tweed, my shift foreman, was trying to in- 
duce workers to return to work, insinuating these workers were being promised 
job promotions. He stated that Governor Browning had sent an investigator to 
Enka and had found that Enka was at fault in the strike which led to much vio- 
lence. Also, that the Governor was calling the guard and highway patrol away 
from Enka. He stated furthermore that the Governor was to intervene in the 
strike situation by meeting in Atlanta with CIO and Enka before the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Board. He asked me to reconsider returning to work 
and stay out until the CIO and Enka could settle the strike and CIO get a new 
contract. 

JOHNIE L. SHORT. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, l 
Witness. - 

Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 1st day of June 1950. 

[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
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STATEMENT OF W. C. LINGERFELT 


On Tuesday, May 30, 1950, I was talking to an officer of the National Guard 
unit from Etowah who I have known for several years. He told me that on 
Monday, May 29, 1950, while on duty at the plant entrance a man whom he 
heard several strikers address as “Blackie” called the guardsman all kinds of 
vile names and while he, “Blackie,” was talking to several women strikers or 
spectators he overheard one of the women ask “Blackie” who he was and 
where he came from; he replied that his name was “Blackie” and that he was 
from western Maryland; also that he had been sent here by the CIO to pull this 
strike and create the disorder that exists here at the present time. 


W. C. LINGERFELT. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
RISINAL TALLEY, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee this 1st day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL BRISCOE HOLT 


On Thursday, May 25, 1950, as I was delivering Jess Collins and Jess Knight 
to their job of construction on Stauffer Chemical Plant near intersection of the 
Old Lowland Road and New Lowland Road my car was slowed down and stoned 
by Enka workers on strike. My car was pelted with many stones thrown by 
strikers from close range. Left front door glass was shattered, rear view 
glass was completely broken out, rock striking back of front seat, cutting hole 
in upholstery. The right front door was jerked open by strikers springing 
hinges and damaging same. 

I had planned to come to Enka employment office to seek employment after 
delivering my passengers, but due to violence of strikers I decided to return 
home after highway patrolmen broke up the violent crowd which was about 
an hour later. I had called Sheriff Bob Medlin to furnish me an escort back 
through the strikers. I was informed by jailer that the sheriff was in the 
Enka area and had been notified of the violence after a delay of 1% or 2 hours. 
I returned home. 

I recognized Bruce Walrup who formerly worked before the strike in the 
spinning department. I also recognized B. E. Sizemore a striking employee. 

DANIEL Briscoe Ho rt. 

RISINAL TALLEY, 
Witness. 

Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 1st day of June 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. : 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT Z. LUSTER 


On May 23, 1950, about 7 a. m., Brisco D. Holt, Gus Cutchaw, and I, came to 
Enka employment office seeking employment. I had parked my car on road 
leading from pavement near Enka plant entrance to Lowland School, northeast 
of Enka farmhouse occupied by C. M. Elrod, an Enka worker out on strike. I 
left my car parked and came to employment office with Mr. Brisco D. Holt and 
Gus Cutchaw, others seeking employment. No violence occurred on picket line 
as we entered Enka area, but much foul language was heard. We filled out 
applications for jobs. We were not hired but were told by Mr. Leasman, employ- 
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ment manager, that we would be notified when to return for work. Mr. Holt, 
driver of car, left Enka area before we were interviewed and we started walk- 
‘ing from employment office to my parked automobile. After passing by pickets 
and other strikers on sides of highway, five strikers came up behind us before 
reaching my car. Enos Johnson, striking employee from Enka cafeteria, and 
Herman Holdway, striking employee from spinning department, were the only 
.two identified. Two other striking employees met us on highway. One of the 
strikers meeting us struck me in mouth with fist while another grabbed my sun 
helmet and stamped it, crushing same. Another striker struck at Cutchaw but 
missed. As we were greatly outnumbered and no law-enforcement officers in 
sight, Cutchaw ran across field toward railroad leading to Lowland station. I 
ran toward Enka house occupied by C. M. Elrod, an Enka striker who instructed 
me to go into his house and I would not be further molested by strikers (Mr. 
Elrod has returned to work since above happened). I remained at Elrod’s home 
for approximately 1144 hours. I then came to my car and drove home. Strikers 
did not molest me at this time. On May 24, 1950, we were notified to report 
May 25, 1950, for work. Due to violence by striking Enka workers near site 
of construction of Stauffeur Chemical Plant against car in which I was riding 
“(driven by Brisco D. Holt) we failed to reach Enka employment office. 
Rosert Z. LUSTER. 
RESINAL TALLEY, 
Witness, 


Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 1st day of June 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF TALLEY PRESSLEY 


This is the statement of Talley Pressley concerning the overturning of Johnnie 
‘Snodgrass’ car on May 29, 1950, at approximately 6:30 a. m. by the striking 
pickets on the highway at the entrance to the Enka Lowland plant. 

I was in the car heading the group of hourly workers reporting for work at 
the Lowland plant when a pickup truck pulled in front of me at the Causler 
Bros. store and stayed in front until we reached the picket line, when he stopped 
and blocked the road so we couldn’t get by. The pickets swarmed around the 
car and turned it over on the highway. 

I definitely recognized Chester Purgason as one of the strikers who helped turn 
this car over, a 1941 model, Chevrolet club coupe. 

The riders in the car were Johnnie Snodgrass, owner, James B. Woods, J. B. 
Kincaid, Neil Rouse, Homer Woods, and myself. 

No one was injured in the car but the car was damaged quite a bit, exact 
amount not as yet determined. 

The State patrolmen took hold of the car opposite the pickets and tried to 
prevent its being turned over. They did nothing to keep the men away from 
‘the car. 

TALLEY PRESSLEY. 
RESINAL TALLEY, 
. Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 29th day of May 1950. — 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
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STATEMENT OF MAUDE SAMPLES 


I, Maude Samples, am an employee of the American Enka Corp. and at 
present am employed in the sewing room. 

At about 1:30 a. m. Monday, May 29, 1950, I was awakened at my home at 
Newport, Tenn., Route 3, by a very loud explosion. My husband, Paul Samples, 
and I immediately investigated the premises. We found the garage door blown 
loose and several boards broken. Also there was evidence of an explosion on the 
ground. . 

The people in the neighborhood were awakened by the explosion and several 
came out to see what had happened. 


C. E. KISER, 
Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINEER, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Tenges- 
see, this 29th day of May 1950. 
[SEAL ] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 


MAUDE SAMPLES. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
STATEMENT oF A. C. SHIFLET 


I, A. C. Shiflet, one of the employees of American Enka Corp., and one at 
present working and passing through a picket line. At 3 a. m. Monday May 29, 
1950, I was awakened by a terrific explosion in my yard in Whitesburg, Tenn. 
Some high explosion had been set off leaving a large hole in the ground, windows 
were shaken but not broken; no other damage was done. 

A. O. SHIFLET. 
RESINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 
©. E. KISER, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee this 29th day of May 1950. i 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. POINDEXTER, O. A. ARMS, E. M. NORTHERN, JR., P. D. Ray, 
AND R. J. FORTNER 


On our way to work we were rocked on the new highway to the Enka plant 
and when we got to the picket line we got rocks and eggs thrown on the car 
and when we came through the picket line C. W. Sartain kicked the right door in, 
leaving the print of his foot on the door. The highway patrol was standing by 
his side and didn’t do anything about it. 

J. H. POINDEXTER, Driver. 


O. A. ARMS, 
E. M. NORTHERN, Jr. 
P. D. RAY. 
R. J. FORTNER. 

CLYDE RAY, 

Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
. Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee this 26th day of May 1950. 

[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 
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STATEMENTS OF JOHNNY SNopeRass, NEIL Rouse, JAMES B. Woops, A. W. OLLIS, 
JESSE B. KINKEAD, AND T. PRESSLEY 


At around 6: 45 a. m. this morning we were driving to work at Lowland. As 
we neared the Bethel Church Road a 1938 Buick car was driving very slow in 
front of all of the workers (he later joined the picket line). As we passed the 
Bethel Church Road (approximately 3 miles from the plant) several rocks were 
thrown off the bank, hitting very close to the car. When we came to the picket 
line several eggs and rocks were thrown. One egg hit our windshield on the 
right side. 

There were five passengers and myself in my car. Eggs were thrown by women. 


JOHNNY Snoperass, Driver. 
NEIL ROUSE. 
JAMES B. Woops. 
A. W. OLLIS. 
JESSE B. KINKEAD. 
T. PRESSLEY. 
Witnesses: 
Berry AN TUTTLE. 
FANNIE J. COLNETH. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 26th day of May 1950. 
[SEAL] . KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
' My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF ARCHIE M. DUGGAN 


We were driving out the highway to the Enka plant going to work. As we 
were coming down what is known as Mullins Hill, all at once a bunch of rocks 
started coming off the bluff on the cars in front of us. We did not see anyone. 

AS we were coming off the highway going into the Enka plant, while being 
stopped by the pickets, we saw one standing on the opposite side of the highway 
throwing eggs, and we didn’t know what else, at the cars in front of us. The 
officers were standing on post then, and we could not tell that they were making 
any attempt to stop it. Then, all at once, a rock or some other heavy object hit 
the right front door glass, breaking and shattering it. The law still did not seem 
to try to arrest anyone as we could see. 

ARCHIE M. DUGGAN. 

Witnesses : , 

TOMMIE J. CORNETT. 
BETTY ANN TUTTLE. 
CROCKETT WRIGHT. 

Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 26th day of May 1950. 

. [SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My term expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. DRINNON 


As I was riding to Lowland with Lynn Foster in his car, it was shattered with 
rocks on both sides of the road. Other riders in this car were Carroll Baxley, 
Pickets were seen with rocks, but couldn’t recognize them. 


‘Witnesses: 
Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
RESINOL TALLERY. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 25th day of May 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My term expires July 16, 1952. 


J. L. DRINNON. 
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STATEMENT or HERBERT B. Davis 


On my. way to work this morning my car was hit by a rock. It happened at the 
crossroad of the old and new highway. The car is a 1949 Ford. I had no pas- 


sengers. I did not see who threw the rock. a 
Herbert B. DAVIS. 


Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 


REBINOL TALLEY, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 


nessee, this 25th day of May, 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT J. FORTNER 


As I was on my way to work on the new Enka highway rocks were thrown at 
the car, breaking out two windows and knocking dent in the car. In the car were 
(driver) Eddie Northern, and Eddie Russell and Henry Thatcher, J. Moore, and 


myself. 
Rosert J. FORTNER. _. 


Witnesses: 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 25th day of May, 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON. 
l Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF LYMAN FOSTER 


As I was coming to work this morning on Enka highway the boys on the 
picket line threw rocks which crashed my car on both sides. They made threats 
to me about my life and on my car. One of the boys that threatened my.life 
was John Long and also a Potter boy. Both work in the warehouse. Blackie 
Warrıck said as I came into the plant they would turn my car over and tear 
it all to pieces. I can identify lots of the boys. They called us all kinds of 
names. We were tending to our own business. I was driving a 1950 Dodge 
which was badly beat up. Carroll Baxley and J. L. Drinnon were with me. 

LYMAN FOSTER. 

Witnesses: 

Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
RESINOL TALLEY. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 25th day of May 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF MELBOURNE GREEN 


On my way to work as I crossed the old Lowland Road at Lowland, Bd 
Shipe hit Eddie Northerland’s car. As my car moved on up Ed Shipe picked 
up a rock about the size of my two fists and hit my car in the left side. Bill 
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Knight hit it with one as I moved on: down the road just a little. R. J. Berry, 
Elmer Trent, Paul Haun, and O. W. Owen were passengers in my car. 
MELBOURNE GREEN. 
Witnesses : 
Mrs. J. B. STINER. 
RESINOL TALLEY. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 25th day of May 1950. 


[Sma] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT or C. Ð. KISER 


The following statement was made over the public address system located at 
the front gate entrance to the Lowland plant, “Al right, fellows, it’s open season 
on scabs, you all know what to do.” 


Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
BETTY ANN TUTTLE, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennessee, 
this 26th day of May 1950. a 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 


©. B. KISER. 


_My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF CROCKETT WRIGHT 


I was going up Main Street in Morristown, when E. W. Olinger stopped me and 
asked how the strike situation was getting along, and I told him that I was going 
back to work on Tuesday. About this time Olinger saw Blackie Warwick coming 
up the street and said that he would ask him about it. At this time I told Olinger 
that I would see him later and I was going back to work Tuesday. Then 
Warwick told me that they were going to have to beat hell out of two or three to 
show them that they meant business, and he then said that they would kill me if 
I did go to work. 


‘Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness, 
Betty ANN TUTTLE, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennessee, 
this 25th day of May 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Pablic. 


CROCKETT WRIGHT. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF SHANNON H., OSBORNE 


Concerning the attack on my car at the entrance fo the American Enka Corp. 
by the pickets and the pone lined on each side of payement on May 24, 1950, at 
approximately 3:10 p 

As I started into ihe lait entrance following the car of M. L. Whiteside three 
pickets got in front of my car and just stood there or just turned around and 
around. The crowd was yelling and jeering, calling names and hollering turn 
the car over. About that time someone in the crowd began throwing rocks at my 
car from my left side, several hitting my car on the front and back door and 
vent shade over the window, knocking dents in the car. I was held there approx- 
imately 5 minutes. 
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I had as passengers in my car Bell Wilson, Louise Mullins, Gisele Rogers, Fae 
Herren, and Lucille Osborne. 

I saw three State highway patrol cars sitting on side of the highway but they 
did not come to my assistance. 

After the pickets moved I drove on into the American Enka Corp. plant. 


SHANNON H. OSBORNE, 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 


Witness. 
©. E. KISER, 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennes- 
see, this 24th day of May 1950. 


[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


a 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE RAY 


At approximately 7 a. m. on above date I was standing on pavement leading 
from highway to plant gate (about 50 feet from highway). I had been sent by 
my superiors with the Enka camera to get pictures of pickets who were attempting 
to stop or slow down cars of employees or persons seeking employment entering 
plant area. A car with employees R. W. Hut and Paul Harrell who had worked 
12 to 7 shift was attempting to get through picket line; pickets were moving very 
slowly across pavement leading to plant area. A car with Ohio license RG896 
driven by Orvil Sample and accompanied by Jesse Holbert, seeking employment, 
attempted to drive into plant area. The pickets were very close together, moving 
very slowly, which prevented the car with Ohio license from entering. After being 
stopped by pickets on duty the car with Ohio license backed up several feet and 
drove through picket line. Jesse Holbert was struck by a large person of dark 
complexion who had been standing near pavement when car first drove up to 
picket line. Holbert received a cut or gash about 2 inches in length just above 
right eye as he and Sample drove through picket line. Holbert came into plant 
area and was given first aid at plant hospital by Mrs. Rich, registered nurse. 

As the car occupied by Sample and Holbert passed through pickets and strikers 
standing near pavement on each side several rocks were thrown; some hit car, 
others missed car, almost hitting me. I kept my position about 50 feet from 
highway on company property attempting to get pictures of disorder on picket 
line. Many of the strikers followed car coming as far as 75 feet from highway on 
pavement (Enka property). They told me to go after Sample and Holbert and 
bring him back to highway. I told them he would come back. I recognized 
Thelma Hurst, G. L. Warren, L. A. Warrick, J. L. Mills, employees on strike who 
were on company property. Also I recognized H. S. Williams, CIO representative 
who came within reach of me. I had camera raised to get a picture of the above- 
mentioned disorder. Williams cursed me with fists drawn in striking position and 
told me not to take another God-damn picture with that God-damn camera. 
Williams and several of the employees on strike demanded that I go get the men 
in the car with Ohio license and bring him out. I again told them that he would 
come out. I explained to Thelma Hurst my duties and authorities. Hurst was 
very attentive to my explanations. Hurst has worked the picket line many times, 
serving as picket captain, and has always been polite and courteous when I enter 
or leave plant area. 

I returned to plant gate, reporting the above disorder to Mr. Kiser and Mr. 
Dougherty. Mr. Dougherty had been observing and had already attempted to 
get the Hamblen County sheriff and highway patrol to come to picket line to 
quell the disorder. 

The highway patrol officer, Sgt. Carl Gilbert, and Hamblen County Sheriff Bob 
Medlin arrived at plant gate about 7:30 a. m. After their arrival order was 
restored on picket line. They questioned Sample and Holbert for some time and 
escorted them to Morristown. 

CLYDE Ray. 
C. E. KISER, 
Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
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‘ Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, os of Tennessee, 


this 24th day of May 1950. 
‘KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF BELL WILSON AND LOUISE MULLINS 


When we left the plant at 24: 00 and drove through the picket line, several cars 
pulled out and followed us away from the plant. These cars loaded with pickets 
tried several times to cause trouble by doing sudden stops in front of us and 
bumping into the rear of the car. These cars followed us to Main Street in Mor- 
ristown where we stopped to ask the police to escort our car to the homes of the 
employees that were in it. The pickets parked and surrounded the car, where 
they called us vile names, using filthy language and cursing. The following peo- 
ple were recognized as these pickets: Freda Lee Harper, Jennie R. Taylor, Gladys 
Sluss, Margaret Bumgarner, Edna Blair, Ernestine Matthews, Hal Worthington, 
Stanley Greene (mechanic), June Watts, and Turner (chemical department). 

Margaret Bumgarner stated to us that they would get even with us tomorrow. 
The police car escorted us to our homes. 

. Gladys Sluss called Mrs. Wilson at 02:00 and wanted to know if she should 
come and get her tonight or wait until tomorrow. 


License numbers taken from cars: 27-3908 and 46-1229. 
BELL WILSON. 


LOUISE MULLINS. 
M. L. WHITESIDE, 
Witness. 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 
Signed before me, a notary public for the county of Hamblen, State of Tennessee, 
this 25th day of May 1950. 
KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, Notary Public. 
_ My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF H. F. HOLLIFIELD AND EUGENE WILSON 


On May 23, 1950, shortly after 3:30 p. m. we were at the picket line, we left 
and Johnny Gregory rode to town with us, also Jim Ballard. We four decided 
we would go and have a talk with Paul Haun and it was understood between 
the four it would only be a friendly talk. Gregory opened the car door jumped 
out and grabbed Haun and tore his shirt from collar to belt. They both jerked 
their knives out, and Ballard ran between them separating them; Ballard, Holli- 
field, and Wilson told Haun we were sorry, that it was only supposed to be a 
friendly conversation. Haun said he realized that, and we put Gregory in the 
car and left. 


Mrs. J. B. STINER, H. F. HoLLIFEÆLD, 
Witness. i 
C. E. KISER, EUGENE WILSON. 
Witness. 


Signed before me, a notary public, for the county of Hamblen, State of Ten- 
nessee, this 23d day of May 1950. 
[SEAL] KATHLEEN NICHOLSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 16, 1952. 


STATEMENT OF MELBOURNE GREENE 


At approximately 3: 50 p. m. on May 23, 1950, when I returned home from work 
at American Enka Corp., Lowland, Tenn., I turned in to my apartment on 435 
East Second South Street, Morristown, Tenn. Four fellows approached my car, 
two on each side (Hal Hollifield, J. P. Gregory, Eugene Wilson, and James 
Ballard), coming from our yard. After 5 minutes of argument J. P. Gregory 
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reached into my car and pulled Paul Haun out of my car. J. P. Gregory told 
Mrs. Riner, “God damn it I am from Bulls Gap, Tenn.; go ahead and call the 
law if you want to.” He threatened Mr. Haun’s life if he returned to work 
today. Gregory put his hand on his pocket and said I have protection. Ballard 
tried to settle the argument in a peaceful manner, and after a few minutes of 
argument Ballard persuaded Gregory to get back in the car. Gregory said as 
he left to Paul Haun, remember what I said and they left. 


T. A. PEACE, MELBOURNE GREEN. 
Witness. i 
Mrs. J. B. STINER, 
Witness. 


STATEMENT OF Sat. CARL GILBERT 


Tuesday, May 30, 1950, at approximately 1500 Patrolmen Sams, Chapman, and 
I and a group of other patrolmen and guard personnel were at the county jail 
when Deputy Sheriff Kelly brought in a group of the strikers who had been served 
for violation of the injunction. We were standing in the center room of the jail 
and I was taking down the names of the various ones to be locked up. Blackie 
Warwick was the third or fourth one to be brought before me. Jailer Haskins 
departed with him from the room to be locked up. They had just gotten in the 
hallway and out of sight, going to the basement, when I heard someone scream 
for help. Patrolmen Sams, Chapman, and I ran into the hallway and saw 
Blackie struggling with Haskins at the bottom of the first landing of the steps 
going into the basement. We assisted the jailer in overpowering Warwick and 
placed him in a cell in the basement of the county jail. 

CARL GILBERT, 
Sergeant, Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

Certified true copy: 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard. 

Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF PATROLMAN CHAPMAN 


At approximately 1500 Tuesday, May 30, 1950, there was a bunch of us stand- 
ing in the center room of the county jail. The deputy sheriffs were bringing in 
those who had violated the injunctions. We were standing there and the jailer 
had taken Warwick and started back through the hall with him. The next 
thing that I remember he was on the first landing when we heard the struggle 
and heard the jailer holler for help. I followed Sergeant Gilbert and Patrolman 
Sams. When we got to him he was struggling with the old man, the jailer, on 
the steps. We took him on and locked him up. 

Military personnel were around but did not have anything at all to do with 
the affair. 

(t) W. R. CHAPMAN, dr., 
Patrolman, Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

Certified true copy. 

FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tenneessee National Guard, Assistant: 
Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER F, HASKINS 


Around 3 o’clock May 30, 1950, after Warwick was booked I took him and 
started downstairs to put him in a cell. We got down to near the turn of the 
stairs, some six steps from the top, and he landed on my shoulder and back, 
I had told him to come on and follow me. When he attacked me I hollered come 
here, boys, or words to that effect. I got down below him on the steps. He came 
scooting down the stairs toward me. I caught hold of a post and he was 
unable to get me down. 

Gilbert, Chapman, and Sams came down to help me. 
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Warwick complained of hurting his leg and ankle and scooted down the 
remaining steps on his rear. Then we put him in a cell. 
(t) CHESTER F. HASKINS, 
Jailer, Hamblen County Jail. 


FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, Assistant 
Adjutant General. 


Certified true copy. 


. STATEMENT OF PATROLMAN Tom Sams 


I brought Warwick into the jail at around 3 o’clock Tuesday afternoon, May 30, 
1950. Mr. Haskins took him out of the room to put him in a cell downstairs. 
Gilbert hollered “he’s jumped on Doc (Haskins).” Chapman and I went and 
helped get Warwick off of Haskins. He had a head lock on Mr. Haskins. They 
were on the landing below the top of the stairs. We pulled Warwick off and he 
fell down the steps. Mr. Haskins almost went down with him. 
I didn’t go on down when they took him to a cell. 
Tom SAMS, 
Patrolman, Tennessee Highway Patrol. 
Certified true copy: 
FiLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, Assistant 
Adjutant General. 


APPENDIX 13 


UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, . 
Washington 5, D. C., June 14, 1950. 
Mr. THomas M. CooLEy, 
Counsel, Senate Labor Management Committee, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Coorey : This letter will follow up our conversation of yesterday in 
which I first learned that it was the desire of the Labor Management Committee 
of the Senate, that representatives of the United Texile Workers of America, 
AFL, appear before it during its hearing on June 15 at Morristown, Tenn. 

It is regrettable that we were not sooner advised of this request so that we 
might have been able to work out arrangements to comply with same. As I told 
you the executive board meeting of our international union is presently under 
way, and it will be followed on Monday by the international convention which is 
held each 2 years. Because of this it is impossible for me and members of our 
staff to be with you. 

We are particularly interested in the hearing because one of our members, 
who is working in the Morristown area for the UTWA-AFL was attacked and 
beaten by CIO assailants in what was probably the first violence in the area. 
One of his attackers has been identified and is presently under bond awaiting 
trial. The others we believe will be apprehended through our unrelenting 
investigation and search. He, as well as our other organizers and many 
of our members, have been threatened and abused almost constantly. 

We had hoped that the current strike of the CIO against the company would 
have been honorably settled before now. We have called upon both the CIO and 
the American Enka Corp. to cooperate with us and officials of the National Labor 
Relations Board in arriving at an understanding for the holding of an NLRB 
election. We urge them to declare an honorable truce in their hostilities so that 
a fair and orderly secret election can be held by the NLRB in which the employees 
can vote their free choice. We made every effort in the NLRB meeting this week 
to find the basis for such election, but the adamant stand of the CIO and the 
company apparently makes it necessary for a hearing to be held, and the election 
order will then follow. | 

May we point out that under the old Wagner Act where the unit has already 
been established and routine problems ruled on, that the NLRB in its discretion, 
could hold a prompt and expeditious election, and thereafter hear any questions 
which might arise by way of challenge or that the parties might desire to raise. 
Under existing laws there is no prehearing election machinery, and the parties 
must therefore go through the cumbersome procedure of the present law. 
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I am preparing a short statement which may be of value to the committee, 
which will go forward in the next day or so. At your kind invitation both our 
Mr. Calvin Ray and Mike Kelly will submit affidavits to your committee. Should 
any further information be desired please let me know. 

May I again express my sincere regret that because of the lateness of the notice 
to us we are unable to be present at this hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH JACOBS, 
Southern Director, UTW A-AFL. 


APPENDIX 14 


JUNE 9, 1950. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Newspaper reports say the subcommittee on labor-management relations is 
considering conducting hearings into the strike situation at the Lowland, Tenn., 
plant of American Enka Corp. The subject matter of the Textile Workers 
Union’s charges against our company and against officials of the State of Ten- 
nessee are in issue in three legal actions now pending in State and Federal 
courts. In one Federal court action the union and certain of its officials are 
suing for $500,000 damages for alleged deprivation of civil rights. Five repre- 
sentatives and members of the union are suing for $300,000 damages for 
alleged personal injuries in a State court action involving the same issues. 
The union has set up the same allegations as a defense in a suit in chancery. 
All the facts will be developed in the trial of these actions. The facts justifying 
our company’s entire course of conduct are shown by motion pictures, photo- 
graphs, and affidavits. Our company is eager in due course to make full dis- 
closure of these facts. We think, however, that the courts are the proper forum 
for this, and we doubt the propriety, during the pendency of the foregoing legal 
actions, of hearings by the subcommitee on the issues the actions involve. We 
doubt also the fairness of requiring us in advance of the trial of these actions to 
make public evidence that will be relevant and material to the disposition of the 
actions. For your information, we are forwarding to you under separate cover 
a copy of the union’s complaint in the action now pending in the United States 
district court, which shows on its face that it covers many matters into which your 
committee is considering an inquiry. We believe further that a hearing now is 
untimely, will intensify feeling already high, will make a settlement more diff- 
cult, and will prolong the strike. We understand it is not in accordance with the 
policy of the committee to hold hearings concerning disputes that are current, 
as this oneis. If the subcommittee nevertheless holds a hearing, we will cooper- 
ate fully. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 
JOHN E. BASSILL, President. 


JUNE 11, 1950. 
Re American Enka Corp. 


Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Since Friday, when it became public here that the Subcommittee on Labor 
Management Relations is considering holding hearings in Morristown, new out- 
breaks of still greater violence have taken place. Strikers burned a car, turned 
over another car, dynamited a worker’s home, and ambushed workers leaving the 
plant at midnight and bombarded their cars with rocks, injuring some, endanger- 
ing the lives of many and doing great damage to their automobiles. I strongly 
believe, on the basis of long experience in observing the effects of outside inter- 
vention in labor disputes, that the announcement of the subcommittee’s proposed 
hearing has contributed to these new outbreaks. In the interest of restoring or- 
der and expediting a settlement of the strike, I urgently recommended your an- 
nouncing promptly that, consistently with the sound policy of congressional com- 
mittees on labor matters, no hearing will be held while the dispute is current. 


T. R. ISERMAN, 
Attorney for American Enka Corp. 
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APPENDIX 15 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 
; Lowland, Tenn., June 30, 1950. 
Mr. Tuomas M. CooLery, II, 
Subcommittee on Labor Management Relations, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. Cootey: Enclosed is my supplemental statement together with the 
documents referred to in it. 

You may be interested to know that as of today there are 536 hourly rate em- 
ployees working in the plant, notwithstanding the attack with firearms that 
strikers made on workers following the subcommittee’s visit here. 

Sincerely yours, 
. T. R. ISERMAN, Attorney. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF THEODORE R. ISERMAN 


Pursuant to the request of the subcommittee, I am submitting the following 
additional information: 


I 


The number of striking employees, new employees, and total employees at work 
on each day since May 22, 1950, when the first striking employees returned to 
work. is as follows: 


Old em- |New em- Old em- |New em-}: m_3.1. 
Date nloyess | ploves Total Date ployees | ployees. | Total 
May 22.2.2. 28 0 28 vie ., 8 
ay gS Sa a 49 6 55 7. 2I 
May 24__..-_--__-_-_-- 67 0 67 ~ Øl 
May 25.....-_--_._._-- 61 8 69 : 368 
ru penne TE at & a 
BY 20 E Las 
May 28 1___..._.......- 4 0 4 ' 187 
Aaa E tote 44 8 52 146 
May 30..-.--------.--- 63 18 81 - 368 
May 31..__-...-------- 94 31 125 ~. 806 
üne be cen ec eseees 2 111 51 162 #84 
June 2... ..----------- 127 79 206 . 457 
June 3 l.. 2.20M 55 47 102 ae 


1 These were Saturdays and Sundays when only employees engaged in continuous operations worked. 
Two strikers have applied for work and have not been rehired. 


II 


Enclosed herewith are affidavits Nos. 7, 28, 32, 33, 34, and 41—47, both included, 
and additional affidavits concerning incidents referred to in my original state- 
ment. 

III 


According to the company’s calculation, the union’s original demands amounted 
to 77.4 cents per hour per employee. 

On March 28, 1950, the day of the strike, the union itemized certain of its eco- 
nomic demands, adding that it desired a general increase of “blank cents per 
hour.” The union said this demand on economic issues was contingent on 
reaching a satisfactory settlement on remaining issues. The union did not list 
these remaining issues, or restate its final position on them. 

If the “blank cents” meant 10 cents, which the union had demanded pre- 
viously and which it demanded later, the total demands amounted to about 35 
cents per hour per employee. 

Later on the same day, the company listed the major issues still open between 
the parties and indicated its final position on each of them. 

1. The union insisted on deleting a section of the management-rights clause 
that provided that the failure of the company to exercise rights reserved to it 
by the contract, or its exercising those rights in a particular way, should not 
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be deemed a waiver of those rights or a waiver of its rights to exercise them in 
some other way not in conflict with the terms of the agreement. The company 
declined to give up this clause. (The union accepted its substance, but in dif- 
ferent form; in post-striking bargaining. ) 

2. The union demanded that all employees affected by a group grievance be 
allowed to accompany the steward when he presented the grievance to the 
foreman, The company offered to permit two of the aggrieved employees to 
accompany the steward. (The union accepted this compromise in poststrike 
bargaining. ) 

3. The union insisted on deleting the clause of the old contract under which 
qualified industrial engineers were to be arbitrators of workload disputes. 
The company declined to meet this demand. 

4. The union insisted that it be allowed to call witnesses at the third step of 
the grievance procedure. (The company stated it was willing to compromise 
this issue, and in post-strike bargaining the parties did so.) 

5. The company proposed that, when an employee was laid off incorrectly, 
there should be deducted from any back pay awarded to him the amount that 
he could have earned if he had accepted other work offered to him by the 
company. The company offered to drop this. (In post-strike bargaining, the 
union accepted the clause, with the word “suitable” inserted before “work’’.) 

6. Last year, the union agreed that no arbitrator could handle more than one 
case per year. The company offered to let any arbitrator handle three cases 
at one time. (The union had never had more than three cases pending at one 
time. ) 

7. The union wished to insert in the contract a new clause providing that 
ordinary arbitrators could arbitrate wage rates and standards of production on 
new jobs and on reconstituted jobs. This the company refused to do. 

8. The company wished to provide that, if the arbitrator did not have juris- 
diction of a dispute, he should return it to the parties without a decision, but 
would be entitled to his fees and expenses for considering it. The company of- 
fered to drop this demand. (In post-strike bargaining, the union accepted it in 
part.) 

9. The union wished to change the old contract so as-to include service pre- 
miums in the base rate on which incentive pay is calculated. The company re- 
fused to meet this demand. 

10. The union insisted that first-class craftsmen receive automatic wage in- 
creases, instead of four merit increases as under the old contract. The company 
offered to compromise by making the first two increases automatic and the second 
two based on merit and ability. The union refused this compromise. 

11. The union demanded that an employee assigned to a higher-rated job for 
1 hour or more receive a higher rate of pay. The old contract gave him the higher 
rate of pay (as the union itself demanded last year) after 4 hours. The com- 

pany offered to compromise this demand, but the union rejected the compromise. 

12. The union insisted that an employee temporarily assigned to a lower-rated 
job receive his regular rate of pay even though he requested the assignment 
to the lower-rated job. The company offered to reduce the employee’s rate only 
if he were on the lower-rated job for a whole shift, except if he were assigned to 
the lower-rated job for his own convenience. (In post-strike bargaining, the 
parties settled this and the preceding issue. ) 

13. The union demanded a clause in the contract concerning pay for “down 
time” for people on incentive work. (In post-strike bargaining, the company 
finally proved that present arrangements are more advantageous for employees 
than what the union proposed, and the union dropped this demand.) 

14. The old contract provided that, while people on incentive jobs are learning 
their work, the company could pay them extra premiums. The union insisted on 
the company’s deleting this clause. In its final offer, the company said it would 
do so. l 

15. The union objected to the clause of the old contract that required employees 
to work the day before and the day after a holiday in order to receive holiday 
pay. The company refused to agree to this unusual arrangement. 

16. The union demanded that the company provide rubber gloves and other 
protective clothing for certain employees. The company offered to provide 30 
pairs of rubber gloves a year for each of these employees. (In pvst-strike bar- 
gaining, the parties settled this and related issues.) ' 

17. The union demanded a 30-day probationary period instead of the 6-month 
period provided by the old contract. The company offered a 3-month probationary 
period. (In post-strike bargaining, the parties settled this issue.) 
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18. The union proposed a clause on promotions that seemed to provide (1) 
that seniority and nothing else should control promotions among employees who 
bid for jobs, and (2) that promotions should be based primarily upon qualifica- 
tions and ability. These clauses were contradictory. The company offered to 
post vacancies by departments and to give the job to the employee having the 
greatest seniority if those who bid for the job had substantially equal and qualifi- 
cations and ability. 

19. The union demanded that helpers be classified, not by trade, but by two 
groups: mechanical and building. The company offered to meet this demand. 

20. The company wished to strengthen the no-strike clause. 

21. The union wished to change the check-off clause. The company offered to 
leave the no-strike clause and the check-off clause as they were in the old contract 
(in the post-strike bargaining, the union made the same offer and the parties 
agreed:to it). 

22. The union wished the company to designate additional areas in which 
employees can smoke. Smoking is dangerous in some parts of the plant. Never- 
theless, the company reluctantly offered to acceed to this demand. 

23. The company offered a 2-year contract with one wage reopening. 

24. The company wished a clause by which each party would waive the right 
to require the other to bargain during the life of the contract on matters that 
could have been included in the present contract but were not except as the 
contract itself might provide, e. g., in the wage reopening clause and in the termi- 
nation clause. 

25. The company had been willing to increase wages 3 cents an hour and to 
put about 5 cents in fringes, i. e., insurances, shift differentials, ete. The com- 
pany offered to increase wages 3 cents an hour; to increase life insurance and 
accidental death and dismemberment insurance from $1,000 to $2,000; to increase 
hospitalization insurance from $5 a day to $6 a day; to provide accident and 
health insurance, and to increase the differential on the third shift to 7 cents. 
The company further offered to put 1 cent per hour per employee in a fund 
to be used to adjust alleged inequalities in the wage rates. The company said it 
was willing to spend up to about 10 cents an hour to avoid a strike. It further 
stated that, if the union preferred paid lunch periods, which amount on the 
average to a little less than 5 cents per hour per employee, over other benefits 
that might come one of the 10 cents, the company would go along with the paid 
lunch periods, provided that doing so would not require it to pay overtime under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

There were other minor issues that the company did not discuss in detail. 

Mr. Williams stated that the company’s offer was not acceptable. The com- 
pany stated that, if its proposal constituted a basis for getting together, it wished 
to keep on meeting. The union’s representatives left the meeting. 

The foregoing is submited in compliance with the subcommittee’s request 
that the company inform the subcommittee what, in its judgment, were the 
pirucipal issues when the strike started. 


IV 


At the hearing, the subcommittee suggested that the company submit its 
minutes of negotiations. By arrangement with Mr. Cooley, the company is 
submitting instead a copy of the old contract, showing language thereof that 
was deleted in the negotiations and new language that was inserted, together 
with the dates of the various changes. 


vV 


The company submits the following corrections in the union’s statement: 

1. It is not true that “up to March 24, 1950, the company offered no counter- 
proposals.” The company offered numerous counterproposals prior to March 
24, 1950, and the parties agreed on many of them, as exhibit A shows. On 
March 23, 1950, the company prepared a new draft of agreement and incorpo- 
rated therein matters on which the parties had agreed, as a document from 
which the parties could work from then on. 

2. Since we understand that it is not the purpose of the subcommittee to 
pass upon the issues, we will not deal in detail with each of the issues the 
union lists on page 8 of its mimeographed statement. Mr. Katz did not take 
part in the negotiations, and most of the issues are not stated accurately. 
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We do make the comment, however, that, in each instance, the union was 
demanding changes in a contract to which its top officials agreed last year 
and that the local union ratified enthusiastically. 

3. In our main statement, we answered the union’s contention that there 
was an “agreement” concerning people who would be admitted to the plant, 
injunctions and efforts to operate the plant. We add that, if there had been 
an agreement, the union, by its mass picketing, its abusive and threatening 
conduct and its other unlawful acts, surely would be deemed to have violated 
that agreement. 

4. In our main statement, we answered the union’s assertion that we called 
employees in the plant “uncivilized.” I never referred to the employees as 
“inefficient, low-grade labor.” I did say that they had not attained their full 
efficieney in the 2 years the plant had been operating, as compared with 
workers in long-established plants, and that a differential in wages between 
Enka and older plants therefore was justified. The year before, Mr. Cook, as- 
sistant director of the union’s rayon division, agreed with this argument. 

5. We had informed the union repeatedly that the company would not go 
beyond its final offer on the more important issues. On May 19, 1950, it was 
apparent from the union’s attitude that the parties could not reach an agreement. 

6. On Saturday, May 20, 1950, the company learned for the first time that a 
group of strikers intended to return to work on the following Monday. The 
affidavit of Melbourne Green, which the subcommittee requested, is annexed 
hereto. The company did not issue radio appeals for strikers to return to work 
until after strikers actually did return to work on Monday, May 22, 1950. 

7. The union’s statement that the UTW-AFL sent a telegram to the company 
claiming bargaining rights at the Lowland plant within a few hours after the 
Governor is alleged to have stated to H. S. Williams and Robert S. Cahoon that 
unless the company bargained in good faith and the employees returned to work 
at the end of the week he would withdraw the National Guard, is not true. The 
company told Commissioner Case on Tuesday, May 30, that the company was 
willing to meet with the union. The proposed meeting was announced, and it 
was on the next afternoon that the UTW-AFL sent a telegram to the company, 
claiming bargaining rights. 
whe The company has not supplied to the UTW-AFL a list of names of em- 

oyees. 

9. The company did not issue a press release on June 1, 1950, saying that the 
company saw little chance of reaching an agreement unless the union reduced 
its demands. Mr. Dougherty made a similar statement to the Knoxville News 
Sentinel on May 29, 1950. The story was not published until June 1, 1950, in a 
review of the strike. 

10. The Eaton Manufacturing, Flotill Products, Hume & Standard Steel Spring 
Co. cases mentioned on page 18 of the union’s mimeographed statement are read- 
ily distinguishable from the present situation on their face. 

11. We already have answered the union’s assertions that the company wished 
to cooperate with the UTW-AFL or to assist it, or that it did do so. 

12. The statement on page 20 of the TWU’s mimeographed statement that 
“obviously the UTW-AFL could make no requisite showing (i. e., 30 percent of 
the employees)” is fully answered by the fact that, shortly thereafter, the 
UTW-AFL did in fact make such a showing. This fact fully justified the com- 
pany’s doubts as to the majority status of the CIO and as to the AFL’s alleged 
inability to make such a showing. 

13. The assertion on page 21 of the union’s mimeographed statement that when 
an employer files a petition, the rival unions need make no showing of represen- 
tation, is not wholly correct. When one of the rival unions files a petition, as 
the AFL union did in this case, it still must make a showing of representation, 
and in this case the AFL did make such a showing. If the AFL had not filed 
a petition, or if, having filed a petition, failed to show a substantial interest 
pursuant to the Board’s rules, and if the CIO had satisfactorily demonstrated 
its majority, the company could have withdrawn its petition, and the union’s 
general counsel knew that the company had these possibilities in mind at the 
meeting with the National Labor Relations Board in Knoxville on June 12, 1950. 

14. On page 23 of its mimeographed statement the CIO union attempts to imply 
that the people who were working in the plant on June 7, 1950, included super- 
visory employees and others outside the collective-bargaining unit. In state- 
ments concerning the employees at work we have, in each instance, counted only 
employees in the bargaining unit described in the contract with the CIO union 
dated March 28, 1949. 
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15. The union offered as evidence a series of articles by one Murray Kempton 
in the New York Post. These articles contain many misstatements, most of 
which, insofar as they refer to the company or to me and are relevant, are 
answered in our main statement. 

It may be pertinent to add that, although Mr. Wempton implies that I “haunt” 
violence, the Enka strike is the first one with which I have been connected in 
which there has been any violence other than mass picketing. In two instances 
I advised other clients to obtain injunctions against the use of massed pickets. 
In neither instance was the injunction followed by violence. I recall no instance 
other than the present one in which contract negotiations that I have conducted 
in the past 9 years have resulted in a strike. The union propaganda concerning 
me and Mr. Kempton’s articles concerning me are, to say the least, far-fetched. 

16. At page 75 of the transcript Mr. Katz testified that Mr. Getreu, regional 
‘director of the National Labor Relations Board at Atlanta, advised the mediators 
on June 2 that the company could bargain collectively and enter into a contract. 
I myself called Mr. Getreu on the morning of June 2. He said that it: was his 
personal opinion that the company could enter into an agreement and place it in 
escrow pending an election. This view was contrary to the Board’s rulings, 
which hold that any preferential treatment of one contesting union as against 
another tends to accord to the preferred union “unwarranted prestige,” encour- 
ages membership therein, discourages membership in the other union, and 
violates the act. 

In a similar situation in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1945 another regional director of the 
Board, like Mr. Getreu, had expressed the view that, notwithstanding another 
union’s challenge, my client could bargain with the incumbent union. On that 
occasion I asked the regional director to confirm his views in a letter to me. He 
said he would, but when he wrote the letter he said he had examined.the Board’s 
rulings and had found that his views “go contrary somewhat to what the Board 
states in the Phelps Dodge (63 N. L. R. B. 686), and to be frank, I cannot work 
out a consistency between these two views.” This was before the Midwest Piping 
and other cases in which the Board held clearly that to recognize one of two 
‘contesting unions, to bargain with it or to contract with it, is to give to that 
union unlawful assistance. 

When I talked to Mr. Getreu I asked him if he would confirm in a letter what 
he had said to me, believing that such a letter would go far to protect the company 
if it bargained with the CIO union and the A. F. of L. union filed a charge. Mr. 
Getreau declined to write such a letter. 

Some witnesses referred to the A. F. of L. union’s telegram to the company 
as a mere demand and as a naked claim. The subcommittee should bear 
in mind, however, that the A. F. of L. union had been engaging in organizing 
activities all through the bargaining at the Lowland plant. After ay 26, 1950, 
when the A. F. of L. union made a contract at the Asheville plant without a 
strike, the organizing appeared to become more intensive. There was marked 
evidence that the CIO union had lost at least some of its support. On June 2 
more than 200 employees were coming through the CIO union picket lines, and 
many more appeared to be dissatisfied with the strike. In these and other 
circumstances, the company obviously would have been culpable had it, in the 
face of the Labor Board’s clear rulings; and without more than an oral, per- 
sonal opinion of Mr. Getreu, bargained with the CIO union. 

On June 21, 1950, Mr. Denham, general counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, by letter, confirmed my conversation with him as set forth in my testi- 
mony, and gave his recollection of his conversation with Mr. Katz, and through 
me sent a copy of his letter to Mr. Katz. With Mr. Denham’s permission, I am 
submitting, herewith, a copy of Mr. Denham’s letter. 

17. Mr. Katz indicated, at page 383 of the transcript, that he and I could 
have settled the strike on June 2. I believe, as I testified, that if Mr. Katz had 
taken part in the bargaining before March 28, 1950, there would not: have been 
a strike. I have had conversations with Mr. Katz since June 16, 1950. In 
each of these, Mr. Katz insisted upon conditions that would have made a settle- 
ment impossible on June 2 or at any other time. 

18. In his testimony, at page 358 of the transcript, Mr. Kabler stated falsely 
that before the strike began, he listed changes in the workload article of the 
old contract that the union desired, but that the company did not even list them. 
Consistently with my own testimony, this is what happened: 

The second paragraph of section 5 of article XVII of the proposed new con- 
tract deals with the selection of the workload arbitrators, industrial engineers. 
On March 14, 1950, the following colloquy occurred : 
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“Mr. ISERMAN. The second paragraph of section 5 is a critical one with us, 
and we don’t propose taking it out. We’ll reach an issue on this that we'll have 
to settle sometime, but we ought to go over the rest of the article and see if we 
can’t settle the rest of it. 

“Mr. KABLER. If the second paragraph of section 5 is out, we can work out 
the rest with some minor changes, but with it in I don’t see any hope of resolving 
our differences. 

e * 

“Mr. PEE You say that if the second paragraph of 5 comes out, we can 
agree with minor changes. What are they? 

“Mr. KABLER. There’s no use going into that. 

“Mr. ISERMAN. I can’t force you to bargain. 

“Mr. KABLER. Nor I you. You can’t force me to drop things for nothing.” 

On March 26, 1950, 2 days before the strike, the following colloquy occurred : 

“Mr. ISERMAN. Article 17 is next, workloads. We've talked about it day after 
day. The status now is, as far as the union is concerned, that if we eliminate 
the industrial engineer, it will take the old clause with minor adjustments. I’ve 
gone over our position thoroughly on using scientific means of settling these 
disputes. If we spend more time on this clause at all, let’s see what these minor 
adjustments are. Otherwise, it’s a waste of time to talk about it more. 

“Mr. KABLER. It’s a waste of time to start on minor points until we get over 
the matter of the arbitrator.” 

On April 29, 1950, a month after the strike began, the following took place: 

“Mr. ISERMAN. That does seniority. Has the union given any more thought 
to workloads? . 

“Mr. KABLER. Yes, much, and the union cannot concede the company demand 
that the arbitrator be an engineer. 

“Mr. ISERMAN. Were not demanding. We stand on the old contract. The 
union demands a change. * * * 

“Mr. ISERMAN. At one time you said if we could agree on who the arbitrator 
will be, that you had a few minor things you wanted to talk about, and you 
wouldn’t tell me what they were. Will you tell me now?” 

Mr. Kabler, then, for the first time, listed these changes. They were about 25 
in number in this one article. Some of them are far from minor, involving funda- 
mental changes in the article, as exhibit A annexed hereto shows. 

19. At pages 144-145 of the transcript, Mr. Switzer testified that the union’s 
bargainers had had no “chance to talk to the people who really run this company, 
except the local people and Mr. Morris, who has set in on very few conferences.” 
He evidently referred to Mr. L. A. Moritz, director of production of the company. 
The truth is that Mr. Moritz attended and took part in half of the conferences, 
and all of them after the strike began. When he did not attend conferences, Mr. 
Moritz was in close touch with the bargaining and received detailed reports con- 
cerning each day’s bargaining. Other top officials of the company were at all 
times fully informed of the progress of negotiations and were consulted frequently. 
It was Mr. Moritz who made the company’s final offer. Mr. W. A. Egerton, 
director of labor relations of the company, was present and took part in the 
bargaining when Mr. Moritz could not attend. 

20. The union’s witnesses attempted to make it appear that the union objected 
only to my entering the plant on the evening of May 11, 1950, and that I had 
been delayed only “a minute or two.” The true facts are as set forth in my testi- 
mony, and in the affidavit of L. A. Moritz, submitted herewith. 


VI 


Since June 16, 1950, there has been further violence. 

Between the hours of 9 p. m. on June 21, 1950, and 9: 30 a. m. on June 22, 1950, 
members of the CIO union and others all heavily armed with rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, pistols, and other firearms, assembled at the entrance to the company’s 
plant, formed a battlement of automobiles opposite the entrance to the plant 
and blockaded the entrance with automobiles. Large numbers stationed them- 
selves behind the battlement and concealed themselves at strategic places along 
the public highway leading to the plant. They forced employees scheduled to 
leave the plant at midnight to remain in the plant all night. Shortly after 6 
a. m. on June 22, the strikers opened fire on nonstriking employees coming to 
work. In the attack, three nonstriking employees were seriously injured by 
gunfire. One automobile alone had 48 bullet holes in it. There had been no 
unusual police protection at the plant or in the area after June 16, 1950. Accord- 
ing to statements issued by police officials, two strikers who took part in this: 
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attack confessed, named other participants and identified officials of the inter- 
national union and the local union who planned, organized, and ordered the 
attack. 

Twenty-two strikers have been arrested fur taking part in the shooting and 
are under bond. Warrants for others are outstanding. 

On the night of June 26, a nonstriking employee was fired on at his home. 

On the night of June 28, a nonstriking employee was fired on as he went to 
his home. Four bullets hit his automobile. ` 


VII 


Annexed hereto is the affidavit of William Haun, requested by counsel for 
the subcommittee. 


DocuMENT REFERRED TO ON Pace 10 or T. R. ISERMAN’S SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT 


This is the 1949 contract, with old language that was deleted in black brackets, 
with new language that was added in black parentheses, with language still in 
issue in italic, and with the dates on which the parties finally agreed to„changes 
shown in the margin. 

This document does not show proposed changes in the contract that they 
dropped during the bargaining. 

pages 3 to 9 of the supplemental statement for changes in issue when the 
strike began. l 
T. R. ISERMAN. 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this 28th day of March, 1949, 
by and between AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION for its Lowland Plant, 
Lowland, Tennessee, party of the first part, and TEXTILE WORKERS UNiON 
or America, of 99 University Place, City, County and State of New 

2/22 York, and [any] Local Union (No. 1054) of said Textile Workers Union 
of America [that shall admit to membership employees of said Lowland 
Plant, ] parties of the second part, 

WITNESSETH: 

2/22 WuHeErREas, the National Labor Relations Board, by its Decision and 
Direction of Election, dated November 12, 1948, in Case No. 10-RC~—211 
having held that all hourly-paid employees of the Company at Lowland, 
Tennessee, excluding instructors on the payroll of the Enka, North Caro- 
lina, plant, all office and clerical employees (including those in the employ- 
ment, hospital, protection, payroll, accounting, purchasing, standards, 
filing, industrial relations, records, plant manager’s and chief chemist’s 
offices, and chemical laboratory, engineering and telephone departments), 
guards, professional employees, and all supervisors (including inspectors, 
technicians, the chef and the head baker), and further excluding by mutual 
agreement of the parties hereto all employees in the Textile Laboratory, 
constitute a unit appropriate for the purposes of collective bargaining 
within the meaning of Section 9 (b) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, and having certified on December 20, 1948, that the Union 
has been designated and selected by all the employees constituting said 
unit as their representative for the purposes of collective bargaining con- 
cerning rates of pav, wages, hours of employment or other conditions of 
employment, and that pursuant to Section 9 (a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, the Union is the exclusive representative of 
the employees in said unit for the purposes of collective bargaining concern- 
ing rates of pay, wages, hours of employment and other conditions of 
employment; and 

2/22 WHEREAS, the parties hereto, having bargained collectively and reached 
an agreement, wish to reduce to writing the terms of their collective 
agreement: 

Now THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual 

2/22 prones and agreements hereinafter set forth, it is hereby agreed as 
ollows: 


ARTICLE I. DEFINITIONS 
2/22 Section 1. Except where the context otherwise requires, the following 


words shall have the meanings hereinafter set forth: 
2/22 a. “Company” means the Lowland Plant of American Enka Corporation. 
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b. “Union” means the Textile Workers Union of America, affiliated 
with the C. I. O., and [any] Local Union (No. 1054) [that shall admit 
employees of the Company to membership] (of the International Union.) 

c. ‘International Union” means the Textile Workers Union of America, 
affiliated with the C. I. O. 

d. “Local Union” means [any] (said) Local (Union No. 1054) of the 
International Union [that shall admit employees of the Company to 
membership J. 

e. “Employees?” means employees of the Company’s Lowland Plant, 
within the unit hereinbefore described. 

f. “Day Rate” means base rate plus the service or merit premiums and 
shift premiums to which the employee is entitled. 

g. “Earnings” means money payable to an employee for hours worked, 
and shall include the day rate, incentive premiums, shift premiums, and 
over-time premiums payable to the employee. 

h. “He” or “his” shall be deemed also to mean “‘she”’ or “her” as the 
case may be. 


ARTICLE II. RECOGNITION 


Section 1. In accordance with the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, the Company for the term of this Agreement recognizes the Union 
as the exclusive representative of the employees for the purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining, as aforesaid. 

[Section 2. During the first three (3) months of an employee’s proba- 
tionary period, the employee, and the Union on his behalf, shall not have 
recourse to the grievance procedure provided in this Agreement in the 
event y transfer, suspension, discipline or discharge, whether or not for 
cause. 

ARTICLE III. MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


[Section 1.] Except as herein otherwise [expressly] (clearly) pro- 
vided, the right of the Company to manage its business, operations and 
affairs, and to establish terms and conditions of employment, Cand from 
time to time to discontinue, change, or introduce methods and practices) 
not inconsistent with this Agreement, shall be unimpaired. 

[Section 2. The failure of the Company to exercise rights hereby 
reserved to it, or its exercising them in a particular way, shall not be 
deemed a waiver of said rights or a waiver of its right to exercise them in 
some other way not in conflict with the terms of this Agreement, provided 


it does not use this clause to discriminate among employees. ] 


ARTICLE IV. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


SEcTION 1. The Union shall designate a steward for each of the following 
districts: 
1. Chemical: A Shift. 
2. Chemical: B Shift. 
3. Chemical: C Shift. 
4. Chemical: D Shift. 
G: Chemical Cleaners: Days.) 
5] 9: piuning Land Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, J (and) 
ESewing, Spinning Bath [, and Filter Candle]: A Shift. 
7. Finishing: A Shift.) ‘ 
6] ©): Spinning [and Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, ] (and) 
ESewing, Spinning Bath [, and Filter Candle}: B Shift. 
9. Finishing: B Shift. 
7] C10). Spinning [and Finishing, including Spinning Pumps, ] 
(and) [Sewing, ] pinning Bath [, and Filter Candle]: C Shift. 
11. Finishing: C Shift.) 
8] (12). Spinning [and Finishing, includin ppinning Pumps, ] Cand) 
[Sewing, } pane. ath [, and Filter Candle 4: Shift. 
(13. Finishing: D Shift.) 
OT Sewin ilter Candle, and Filter Crew: Days.) 
9] (15). Textile and Shipping: A Shift. 
[10] (16). Textile and Shipping: B Shift. 
17). Textile and Shipping: C Shift. 
L12] (18). Textile and Shipping: D Shift. 
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€ [13] (19). Spinnerette, Instrument Shop and Glass Working Shop: 
days. ). 
[14] (20). Power Department, Filter Plant, Water and Steam Service. 

[15] (21). [Cafeteria,] Warehouse [and Stores]. 

L16. Salvage, Machine hop, Outside Mechanics, Welders, Pipefitters, 
Lead Burning, Sheet Metal Shop, Electrical Shop, Lubrication and Air 
Conditioning } 

[18] (22). Paint (Shop) and Lacquer Shop [s]. 

L19. Carpenters. ] 

Se Electric Shop, Machine Shop and Carpenters. ) 

17] (24). Building Department, Yard and Charmen. 

(25. Lead Burning and Sheet Metal.) 

(26. Welders, Pipe Fitters, Insulators, Blacksmiths, Air Conditioning, 
Lubrication and Salvage. ) 

(27. Millwrights.) 

(28. Cafeterias.) . 

The steward shall represent only employees in his district. The Com- 
pany will recognize a steward as such twenty-four (24) hours after the 
Union has notified the Company in writing of his designation. A steward 
may be designated temporarily to represent two or more districts, but there 
shall not be more than one (1) steward for any one district. 

SrecTion 2. The Union shall designate a Chief Steward Cand an Assistant 
Chief Steward ) for each of the following divisions: 

1. Chemical (Districts 1, 2, 3, [and] 4 Cand 5)). 

2. Spinning (Districts [5,] 6, 7, [and] 8, (9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14)). 

3. Textile (Districts [9, 10, 11 and 12] (15, 16, 17 and 18)). 

4. Maintenance (Districts [14, 16, 17, 18 and 19] (20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
26 and 27)). 

5. Miscellaneous (Districts [13 and 15] (19, 21 and 28)). 

The Chief Steward shall represent only employees in his division. (An 
Assistant Chief Steward will act as Chief Steward, or as a member of the 
Shop Committee only in the absence of his Chief Steward.) The Com- 
pany will recognize a Chief Steward (or an Assistant Chief Steward) as 
such twenty-four (24) hours after the Union has notified the Company 
in writing Cin either case) of his designation. A Chief Steward Cor an 
Assistant Chief Steward) may be designated temporarily to represent 
two (2) or more divisions, but there shall not be more than one (1) Chief 
Steward (and one (1) Assistant Chief Steward) for any one division. 

Section 3. The Chief Stewards (or their assistants) shall constitute 
the Shop Committee, which shall [s ] elect one of its members as Chairman. 

Section 4. When an employee, or employees, or the Union, has any 
complaint or grievance against the Company, it shall take the following 
course: 

First Step: The Steward, who may be accompanied by an aggrieved 
employee, Cor by not more than two (2) members of a group of employees 
having the same grievance, ) shall present it to the employee’s Cor em- 
ployees’) foreman. | 

Second Step: If the grievance is not settled within two (2) working days 
or if said time is not extended by mutual agreement, the Chief Steward of 
the division within which the grievance arose, if he appeals the grievance, 
shall reduce it to writing and present it in duplicate to the employee’s 
Cor employees’) Department Head. 

In reducing a grievance to writing, the Chief Steward shall, to the best 
of his ability, state with reasonable clearness (a) the [exact] nature of the 
grievance, (b) the acts of the Company that the Union complains of, 
and (c) the remedy the Union seeks. He shall [clearly specify ] (designate) 
by name or [otherwise] (other specific identification) the employee or 
employees who claim to be aggrieved. (It shall be the policy of the Dain, in 
reducing a grievance to writing, to set forth therein the clause or clauses, if any, 
of this Agreement that it claims the Company has violated.) 

As promptly as practicable after a Chief Steward presents a grievance, 
and in any event within three (3) working days, the Chief Steward and the 
Department Head shall meet to discuss the grievance. The Department 
Head shall furnish to the Chief Steward his answer in writing, in duplicate, 
at that time or within three (3) working days after said meeting. 
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Third Step: If the grievance is not settled in the Second Step, the Shop 
Committee may present it to the office of the Plant Manager. The Plant 
Manager, or his designated representative, and said Committee shall meet 
to discuss the grievance as soon as is practicable, and in any event within 
five (5) v orenk days after the grievance is presented to the Plant Mana- 
ger’s office. [The Local Representative of the International Union may 
attend such meeting at the request of the Shop Committee.] The Plant 
Manager, or his designated representative, shall furnish his answer (in 
writing) to the Shop Committee at that time or within seven (7) working 
days after said meeting unless said time is extended by mutual consent. 

ourth Step: If the grievance is not settled in the Third Step, a repre- 
sentative of the International Union may notify the office of the Plant 
Manager that it wishes to discuss the grievance. Said notice shall be in 
writing. 

As soon as practicable, and in any event within fifteen (15) working 
days after receipt of said notice, the parties will meet at a place that is 
mutually agreeable to discuss the grievance. [The Company shall be 
represented by two (2) persons designated by the office of the Technical 
Vice President, one of whom shall not previously have handled the griev- 
ance.] The Union shall be represented by a representative of the Inter- 
national Union, [and] the President of the Local Union or his [designee, 
one of whom shall not previously have handled the grievance. The 
representatives of the parties shall reduce their decision to writing and 
sign the same] (designated representative and the Chief Steward of the 
Division in which the grievance arose. An aggrieved employee may 
attend the meeting. The Company shall be represented by the Director 
of Production and/or by his designated respresentatives. If the grievance 
is not settled or withdrawn in writing, the Company shall reduce its 
decision to writing and sign and deliver the same to the Union) within 
ten (10) working days after said meeting. 

Unless the grievance is referred to arbitration (as provided in Article V) 
within [fifteen (15)] (twenty-one (21)) days after the [representatives 
have] (Company has) made [their] (its) decision, [as provided in 
Article V, or after the time for making it has expired, it] (the grievance) 
shall deemed settled. ` 

SECTION 5. If a grievance involves employees of two or more districts, all 
within the jurisdiction of one Chief Steward, he shall present it in writing 
at the Second Step of the Grievance Procedure. If it involves employees 
of two or more divisions, [or if it involves rights of the Union but not of 
employees, ] the Shop Committee shal] present it in writing at the Third 
Step. In either case, the Company representative at the step at which 
the grievance is presented shall have two (2) additional working days in 
which to answer the grievance. 

Section 6. In the foregoing procedure, the following rules shall apply: 

A. Employees will not leave their work to investigate, present or 
discuss grievances without first obtaining, in each instance, the [express] 
permission of their immediate supervisor. Employees will not, without 
such permission, go outside their own departments(.) [, or] (Employees 
will not) be in their (own) departments outside their scheduled or assigned 
working hours, (without the permission of the supervisor in charge at 
the time. Employees) [nor] will [they] (mot) enter any department 
other than their own without obtaining permission from the immediate 
supervisor in such other department. Permission shall not, in any instance, 
be unreasonably withheld. Union representatives who leave their work 
will ring out and ring in, and will report to their foreman upon returning 
to work. 

B. In presenting grievances orally at the First Step, stewards (or 
employees, as the case may be,) shall clearly inform the foreman that 
ah are presenting a grievance. 

. It is understood that the times within which representatives will 
meet, and within which the Company will answer grievances, as set forth 
in the foregoing procedure, are maximum times, and that, in the interest 
of expediting the adjustment of grievances, the parties will, when prac- 
ticable, discuss grievances, and that the Company’s representatives will 
answer them, more promptly than this Agreement requires. It is further 
agreed that the time at any of said steps may be extended by mutual 
consent of the representatives in that step. 
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D. Times of meetings shall be so arranged as to keep lost working time 
as low as practicable. Union representatives losing time by reason of 
investigating, presenting and discussing grievances, or receiving answers 
thereto, shall be reimbursed by the Union. [Union representatives] 
(Employees) who, at the request of the Company, attend Cother) meetings 
and conferences [with the Company, other than meetings and conferences 
contemplated and provided for by the terms of this agreement, Jshall be 
compensated by the Company for time lost, but the [representatives] 
(employees) shall, nevertheless, ring out before such meetings and ring in 
and report to their foreman after them. | 

E. Except as in this Agreement otherwise expressly provided, (a) no 

ievance shall be presented in the Grievance Procedure more than [five 
O) J Cten C10) working) days after the Union or any employee involved in 
the grievance had notice or knowledge that grounds for the grievance had 
arisen, nor (b) appealed from one step to another more than seven (7) 
(working) days after it was answered in the last preceding step, or after 
the time for answering it expired. Clause (a) of this paragraph shall not 
apply to conditions in the plant that may endanger health or safety of 
employees [, or to grievances that were filed in writing before the date of - 
this Agreement J. 

F. fhe arties will not discuss under the foregoing procedure matters 
affecting the general wage level or wage structure, Work Assignments and 
Standards (Article [XVI] CXVII), except as provided in said Article, 
or Recognition (Article II). 

G. ‘Working days”, as used in this Article, shall not include Saturdays, 
Sundays, or Holidays. 

H. (At the Second Step of the Grievance Procedure, the parties may, b 
mutual agreement, call witnesses.) At the Third or any [subsequent 
Cater) step of the Grievance Procedure, [the parties may, by mutual 
agreement, call witnesses ] (the Company shall, if the Union representatives 
at such step so request, excuse employees to testify if the facts of the griev- 
ance are in dispute, at times when calling them does not interfere with 
operations on which they are engaged. mployees at any of these steps 
eee hae aes one at a time, and shall leave the meeting when they have 
testified. 

[I. It shall be the policy of the Union to discourage grievances involving 
minor maladjustments or casual or passing matters. ] 

Section 7. In awarding back pay, income [from sources outside the 
plant] (that the employee would not have received if he had been working 
or that he would have received if he had accepted other suitable work 
offered to him by the Company, ) shall be deducted from the amount of 
any award, and. in any event, the award shall not exceed, for the hours lost, 
the employee’s average straight-time hourly earnings (including vacation 
pay and pay for holidays not worked) over the four (4) week period 
immediately preceding the date when the grievance arose (, or include 
back Bay for more than five (5) days before the grievance was first pre- 
sented). 

Section 8. Nothing herein shall be interpreted to abridge the right of 
any employee to present a grievance to the Company in person, provided, 
however, that in presenting his grievance he shall do so at the various steps 
and within the time limits hereinbefore set forth, and shall observe all 
other applicable rules and regulations concerning grievances, and provided 
further, that the appropriate Union representative shall be notified and 
have the right to be present at any step [after the First Step] of the 
Grievance Procedure at which a grievance [presented by an employee 
in person is settled, unless the grievance does not involve] (involving) 
the interpretation or application of the terms of this Agreement, [per- 
taining to hours, wages, or other conditions of employment] (is settled). 
CNo settlement of a grievance involving the interpretation or application 
of this Agreement shall be binding on the Union if the appropriate Union 
representative is not notified, as aforesaid.) 


ARTICLE V. ARBITRATION 


Section 1. Any complaints or grievances that involves the interpretation 
or application of the terms of this Agreement may be arbitrated [when, 
but only when,] (after) it has been processed under and in accordance 
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with the terms of Article IV (Grievance Procedure), and said Procedure 
has been exhausted. Such grievance may be arbitrated in the manner, 
and subject to the terms and conditions, hereinafter set forth. 

SECTION 2. Unless the Union shall give the Company notice in writing 
of its intention to arbitrate any grievance within [fifteen (15) J (twenty-one 
(21)) days after [representatives of the parue have] (the Company 
has) made [their] dits) decision in the Fourth Step of the Grievance 
Procedure, or after the time for making it has expired, the grievance 
shall be deemed settled. 

Said notice shall be signed and approved by a representative of the 
International Union. | 

Upon receipt by the Company of the Union’s notice of its intention to 
arbitrate, and having exhausted the steps of the Grievance Procedure, the 
parties shall meet as soon as practicable for the purpose of selecting an 
arbitrator. If the parties are unable to agree upon an arbitrator within 
five (5) working days, either party may request the Charlotte, N. C. 
Division, or any successor thereof, of the American Arbitration Association 
to submit a panel of arbitrators, in accordance withitsrules. If the parties 
are unable to agree upon an arbitrator from the panel, [either party may 
request said office of the Association to] (the Association will) appoint 
the arbitrator in accordance with its rules and with the terms of this 
Agreement. The arbitrator shall not reside within one hundred (100) 
miles of Lowland, Tennessee. He shall not, within one (1) year, have 
arbitrated any other dispute between the Company and the Union. Hear- 
ings before the arbitrator shall be in accordance with the rules of the 
American Arbitration Association, except as herein otherwise provided. 

If either party desires a transcript of the proceedings before the arbitrator 
that party shall pay for its copy of the transcript. The parties may, by 
mutual agreement, furnish a copy of the transcript to the arbitrator and 
share the cost thereof. The arbitrator may not require a transcript of the 
proceedings except by mutual consent of the parties. 

(Unless otherwise mutually agreed, ] The submission to the arbitrator 
shall be based upon the original written grievance submitted in the Griev- 
ance Procedure. Either party shall have the right, upon request, to cross- 
examine any witness who submits evidence, orally or in writing. 

The arbitrator’s authority shall be limited to applying and interpreting 
the terms and conditions herein set forth. He shall not have the authority 
to deal with wage rates, work assignments and standards, or to add to, 
subtract from or otherwise amend or modify this Agreement, by implica- 
tion or otherwise; provided, however, that he may find that an employee is not 
receiving the established rate for the work to which he is assigned. 

(if the arbitrator decides that he does not have authority under the 
terms of this Agreement to deal with the grievance, or if the terms of this 
Agreement do not govern the disposition of the grievance, he shall refer it 
back to the parties without a decision. ) 

(Within the limitations set forth in this Agreement,) the arbitrator’s 
decision shall be final and binding [[, on matters properly before him]. 

SEcTION 3. The parties hereto shall share equally the fees and expenses 
of the arbitrator, but neither party shall be responsible for liabilities of the 
other party under this Section. 

SECTION 4. The only parties to the arbitration proceeding shall be the 
Company and the Union. 


ARTICLE VI. WAGES 


Section 1. Within ten (10) days after the execution of this Agreement, 
the Company will furnish to the Union a copy of its Wage Schedule showing 
thd starting rates, base rates, and service premiums as established by this 
Agreement, which shall be deemed a part of this Agreement. 

Section 2. Starting rates shall be payable during an employee’s training 
period, which shall consist of two hundred forty (240) hours of work. 

Section 3. Upon completing his training period, an employee shall 
receive the base rate of the classification to which he is regularly assigned 
at the time. 

Section 4. Upon completing six (6) months’ satisfactory service dating 
from his last hiring date, but excluding periods during which he is on leave, 
laid off, suspended or on strike, the employee shall receive a service pre- 
mium of five cents (5¢) an hour. 
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Section 5. Upon completing one (1) year’s satisfactory service dating 
from his last hiring date, but excluding periods during which he is on leave, 
laid off, suspended or on strike, the employee shall receive a further service 
premium of an added five cents (5¢) an hour. 

Section 6. The foregoing Sections 2, 3, 4, and 5 shall not apply to 
classifications in which so-called merit rates apply (first-class carpenters, 
millwrights, riggers, heavy-equipment operators, sign painters, garage 
mechanics, machinists, sheet-metal workers, instrument makers, welders, 
blacksmiths, lead burners, brick masons, cement finishers, electricians, 
and pipefitters). The Company will review the wage rates of employees in 
these classifications on January 1 and July 1 in each year and will grant 
increases of at least five cents (Sc) an hour to those who, in tts judgment, 
merit them, until the employee reaches the top of his rate range. If the Union 
disagrees with the Company in granting or not granting an increase to any 
individual, it may refer the matter to the procedures outlined in Articles IV 
and V. In proceedings before an arbitrator, the Union shall have the burden 
of proving by the clear weight of the evidence that the Company’s judgment 
was incorrect or was influenced by favoritism or discrimination. 

Section 7. An employee who is transferred from one classification to 
another shall receive the service premium, if any, he is receiving at the 
time; and time worked in previous classifications shall be counted in 
determining his service premium in the new classification. 

SECTION 8. An employee regularly employed in one classification who is 
temporarily assigned to a higher rated classification for less than four (4) 
hours in one (1) day shall receive the rate for his regular classification. 
An employee who is thus assigned to a higher rated classification for four 
(4) hours or more in one (1) day shall receive the rate of pay for the 
higher rated classification for the time spent thereon. 

SECTION 9. (a) An employee regularly employed in one classification who 
is temporarily assigned to a lower rated classification for less than four (4) 
hours in one (1) day shall receive the rate of his regular classification, unless 
the assignment is [for the convenience of ] (requested by) the employee or 
because there is no work available for him in his regular classification. 

(b) An employee who is thus assigned to a lower rated classification for 
four (4) hours or more in one (1) day shall receive the rate of the lower 
rated classification for time spent thereon, or shall have the option of going 
home instead of working at the lower rate. 

SECTION 10. Employees who transfer temporarily from one classification 
to another, if their rates are subject to change pursuant to Sections 8 and 9 
of this Article. shall receive the day rate of the temporary job or their 
incentive earnings on the job, whichever is greater. 

SEcTION 11. Employees on incentive classifications shall, if not sent 
home, receive, for down time, day rates of their regular jobs unless they are 
transferred to other work, in which event Sections 8 and 9 of this Article 
shall apply. 

SECTION 12. Spoiled or rejected materials or products resulting from 
carelessness, mistake, or willful neglect shall not be included in computing 
(premium) earnings of the responsible employees. 

SEcTION 13. An employee reporting to work Cat the start of his shift) on 
a regularly assigned schedule, without having been notified not to report, 
or called in to work off his regularly assigned schedule, shall be [furnished 
at least four (4) hours’ work, or, at the Company’s option, four (4) hours’ 
pay at his day rate, unless, in any case, he shall elect to go home under 

ection 9 (b) J (paid as follows: 
(a) Between the hours of 7:00 and 15:30, four (4) hours’ work or 
four (4) hours’ pay; 
(b) Between the hours of 15:30 and 24:00, six (6) hours’ work or 
six (6) hours’ pay; 
(c) Between the hours of 00:00 and 7:00, seven (7) hours’ work or 
seven (7) hours’ pay; 
unless, in any case, he shall elect to go home under Section 9 (b),) or there 
shall be no work for him by reason of his own fault, fire, flood, power 
breakdown for two hours or more, labor dispute, or similar cause beyond 


.the Company’s control. An employee may be deemed at fault if he fails 


to give his foreman at least eight (8) hours’ prior notice of his return to 
work after an unscheduled absence. Notice not to report shall be deemed 
proper if given personally or by telephone to the employee or a member of 
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his immediate family, or if sent by letter or telegram to the employee’s las? 
known place of residence in time for him to receive it, or if posted on the 
ora board of his department before the end of his preceding scheduled 
shift. 

SECTION 14. In changing jobs from day rates to incentive rates, Cor in 
establishing new incentive operations, ) the Company may temporarily allow 
to the affected employees bonuses in cents per hour or extra premiums over and 
above their actual incentive earnings (and tt may discontinue at any time any 
such bonuses now in effect or hereafter put into effect). 

Section 15. There shall be a shift premium of three (3) cents an hour 
for all work performed on the third shift (now 15:30 to 24:00) and five (5) 
cents an hour for all work performed on the first shift (now 00:00 to 7:00). 

SECTION 16. Effective on the first shift March 21, 1949, the Company 
will increase the starting rates and base rates of all employees other than 
first class mechanics (listed in Section 6) by eighteen (18) cents an hour, but 
said increases shall not affect incentive earnings payable to employees 
until March 28, 1949. 


ARTICLE VII. OVERTIME AND PREMIUM PAY 


Section 1. The Company shall pay one and one-half (144) times the 
employee’s regular rate of pay (day rate plus incentive premiums) for all 
hours he works in excess of eight (8) hours in one (1) day or forty (40) hours 
in one (1) work week. An employee scheduled to work a regular shift of 
less than eight (8) hours who is held over to work an extra shift shall be 
paid one and one-half (114) times his regular rate of pay (day rate plus 
incentive premiums) for all hours worked on the extra shift. 

SEcTION 2. The Company shall pay two (2) times the employee’s regular 
rate of pay for all hours he works on the seventh consecutive day worked 
of his regular work week. For the purposes of this Section, a day shall be 
deemed a day worked (although compensation shall be payable only for 
ade actually worked) if the employee works four (4) or more hours of the 

ay. 

SECTION 3. When an employee works a period of consecutive hours be- 
ginning on one work day and extending into the next work day of the same 
work week, all consecutive hours worked shall be considered as having been 
worked on the work day on which the major portion of the consecutive 
hours was worked, or if the hours are equally divided between the two 
work days, they shall be considered as having been worked on the first 
work day, except that when four (4) or more of the consecutive hours are 
worked on each of the work days, both shall be counted as days worked; 
provided, however, that in no case shall an employee receive credit for more 
than one (1) day worked [in] (for all work performed on) any work day. 

Section 4. [Overtime or premium compensation (excluding shift, service, 
merit and incentive premiums) payable pursuant to this Article shall not 
be deemed a part of the employee’s regular rate of pay in computing 
statutory overtime pay, and shall be credited against statutory overtime 
compensation payable to the employee. If it shall be held or determined 
to the contrary, extra payments hereby provided for shall be reduced to the 
extent necessary to avoid total payments in excess of these hereby pro- 
vided for. ] 

There shall be no duplication or pyramiding of overtime or premium 
compensation, and payment of overtime or premium compensation for 
any hour or part of an hour on one basis shall exclude that hour or part 
of an hour from consideration for payment of overtime or premium com- 
pensation on any other basis, (provided that when either of two rates of 
premium compensation is applicable, the higher rate shall be paid). 

Section 5. The Union shall have the right to complain of discrimina- 
tion or favoritism in assigning overtime work. 

Section 6. The Company shall not require employees [who perform 
overtime work on a daily basis] to take time off from their regular Cly) 
scheduled hours of work [in order] (when its purpose is) to avoid overtime 
[payable on a weekly basis] (or premium payments). 
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ARTICLE VIII. HOLIDAYS 


Section 1. There shall be six (6) holidays, as follows: New Year’s Day, 
Memorial Day (May 30), July Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day. 

When a holiday falls on Sunday, the following Monday will be regarded 
as the holiday. 

SecTION 2. (a) For each of said holidays, the Company, will pay to 
employees actively on the payroll (e. g., not suspended or laid off, on leave 
or vacation, or on strike) their day rates for the hours, not to exceed 
eight (8), they would work on that day were it not a holiday, provided 
they work their last scheduled shift before and their first scheduled shift 
after the holiday. 

(b) Employee who qualify for the foregoing payments and who work on 
a holiday shall receive, in addition, their regular rates of pay for hours 
worked on the holiday, provided, however, that if an employee is scheduled 
or assigned to work on the holiday and does not do so, he shall not be entitled to 
any pay for that day under etther clause (a) or clause (b) of this Section, and 
provided, further, if he fails to complete his scheduled or assigned hours on 
the holiday, he shall receive only his regular rate of pay for hours worked on 
the holiday under clause (b) of this Section. (Holidays not worked shall 
be deemed days worked for the purpose of computing the seventh con- 
secutive day worked, but for no other purpose.) 


ARTICLE IX. HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Section 1. The Company [will continue in effect its policy directed 
toward promoting] (agrees to continue its efforts to promote) the health 
and safety of employees while working in the plant, and (to) maintain [ing] 
sanitary working conditions. [Employees will abide by] (The Union 
will promote compliance with) all reasonable rules pertaining to health, 
safety, and sanitation. 

Section 2. The lunch periods of employees shall be scheduled as near 
the middle of their shifts as is consistent with efficient operations. Em- 
ployees shall not regularly be required to work more than five (5) hours 
without a lunch period. An employee who, after working one shift, is 
required to work three (3) hours or more on the next shift will, upon request, 
be allowed up to thirty (30) minutes for lunch without pay. his Section 
shall not apply in case of emergency. (Paid lunch periods.) 

Section 3. Employees who are instructed by the Company to go to the 
plant hospital during working hours for a physical examination or for treat- 
ment of an illness or injury resulting from their employment, shall receive 
their day rate for the time necessarily absent from their work, not to exceed 
the unexpired portion of the particular shift they are then working. 

Section 4. Any employee [in the spinning and acid bath departments 
who] (who by reason of working in the spinning room or acid bath) loses 
time from his work because of industrial conjunctivitis will receive not to 
exceed two days’ pay Cat his day rate) for time lost (unless said time is 
extended by the Medical Department,) (1) if it is determined that the 
conjunctivitis results from his employment, and (2) if the employee reports 
for examination and remains for treatment, as the Medical Department may 
require. 

(Section 5. No employee will be required to work on live electric wiring 
that is not insulated or isolated carrying 440 volts or more unless another 
employee is assigned to him while he is so engaged.) l 

(Section 6. (a) The Company will provide spinners, relief operators in 
the spinning department, flagmen and spinnerette changers, for use only 
in their work at the plant, rubber gloves at the rate of not more than 
thirty (30) pairs a year. The employee shall, in drawing gloves, turn in 
to his foreman the gloves he wishes to replace, and he shall receive new 

loves only if he does so and if the old ones are no longer serviceable. 

b) The Company at its expense will make available to maintenance em- 
ployees while repairing broken acid lines that are emitting acid rubberized 
clothing when necessary to protect the employee’s own clothing from 
destruction. ) 
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ARTICLE X. DISCIPLINE 


Section 1. (When the Company lays off or discharges an employee for 
disciplinary reasons) the Union may, within two (2) [working] days 
[after the Company takes any disciplinary action] (thereafter that the 
employee otherwise would have been scheduled to work), present a 
grievance concerning the same, alleging it was not for Gust and proper) 
cause. [If the discipline involves discharge of the employee, J The parties 
agree to expedite the grievance at each step of the Grievance Procedure. 
CAny) such grievance shall be arbitrable under Article V of this Agreement. 
In arbitration proceedings the arbitrator shall have authority to find that 
the Clayoff or) discharge was or was not for (ust and proper) cause. 
The Union shall have the burden of proving that the discharge was not 
for (just and proper) cause. 


ARTICLE XI. VACATIONS 


SEcTION 1. Vacations shall be scheduled consistently with operating the 
plant at the highest practicable efficiency, which shall govern the number of 
employees who may be absent at any one time and the order in which they 
shall take their vacations, and where necessary, vacations may be scheduled 
over a 12-month period. To the extent practicable, preference as to 
vacation dates as between employees shall be in accordance with Plant 
Seniority. 

SEcTION 2. (Each employee who, on the first day of January in any year, 
has been actively in the employ of the Company for less than one (1) year 
shall be entitled during that calendar year to a vacation of one (1) week 
with pay, less usual deductions, equal to two (2) per cent of his earnings 
during the previous calendar year.) 

Each employee who, on the first of January in any year, has been actively 
in the employ of the Company for one (1) year but less than two (2) years 
shall be entitled during that calendar year to a vacation of one (1) week 
with pay equal to two (2) percent of his earnings during the previous 
calendar year, or forty (40) hours’ pay at his day rate when he takes his 
vacation, whichever is greater, less usual deductions. 

Each employee who, on the first day of January in any year, has been 
actively in the employ of the Company for two (2) years or more shall be 
entitled during that calendar year to a vacation of two (2) weeks with pay 
equal to four (4) per cent. of his earnings during the preceding calendar 
year or eighty (80) hours’ pay at his day rate when he takes his vacation, 
whichever is greater, less usual deductions. 

(An employee who has been in the employ of the Company for less than 
six (6) months on the first day of January in any year may elect to receive 
vacation pay as above set forth without taking a vacation.) 

(Section 3. Vacation pay for which an employee has qualified as above 
set forth shall be payable upon the earliest of the following dates: 

((a) The employee’s last regularly scheduled working day before his 
vacation. 

C(b) The employee’s death (in which event it shall be payable to a 
member of his family). 

((c) The employee’s retirement under the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Program. 

((d) Discontinuance by the Company of its operations, or sale, transfer 
or removal of its plant, resulting in the employee’s losing his employment. 

C(e) The last day he works before being laid off for lack of work for an 
expected period equal to the vacation for which he has qualified, if he and 
the Company so agree.) 


ARTICLE XII. SENIORITY 


Section 1. There shall be two types of seniority, namely, Plant Seniority 
and Departmental Seniority. 

Section 2. Plant Seniority. ((a)) An employee shall acquire plant 
seniority when he has been continuously in the employ of the plant for 
[six (6) ] (four (4)) months, excluding periods of leave and lay-offs. In 
the interim, he shall be on probation, and may be released for any reason 
other than for union activity. (During the first thirty (80) days of the 
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employee’s probationary period, neither the employee nor the Union shall 
have recourse to the grievance procedure in the event he is transferred, 
suspended, disciplined or discharged, unless in transferring him the Com- 
pany impairs the seniority rights of another employee having seniority, in 
which event the Union may file a grievance on behalf of such other em- 
ployee.) When [he] (an employee) acquires Plant Seniority, it shall 
date from the day of his last hiring. 

((b)} When it is necessary to reduce the force in a classification, 
[shift or other subdivision of a department, ] probationary employees in 
such [subdivision] (classification) shall first be released. In releasing 
other employees in such [subdivision] (classification), the Company 
will do so according to Plant Seniority provided the remaining employees 
are qualified to do the available work; (provided, however, that if the 
reduction is necessary in one of the higher-rated classifications in a line 
of promotion, the Company shall demote junior employees in that classifi- 
cation to the next lower-rated classification in the line of promotion in 
which there are employees junior to those who are being demoted, demotin 
the junior employees ‘in the lower-rated classification to the next lower-rate 
classification in the line of promotion in which there are employees junior 
to them, and so on, laying off junior employees in the lowest rated classifi- 
cation to which employees in higher rated classifications are demoted, as 
aforesaid; provided (a) any employee thus demoted to a lower-rated classifi- 
cation must be qualified and able to perform the work efficiently without 
a training period, and (b) no employee shall be entitled under this proviso 
to displace an employee with greater seniority. Helpers in the millwrights, 
welders, pipefitters, riggers, lead burners, sheet metal workers, instrument 
makers, machinists, garage mechanics, blacksmiths, insulators, textile 
machine fixers, and electricians trades shall, for purposes of layoff only, 
be deemed a single classification. Helpers in the carpenters, brickmasons, 
cement finishers and painters trades shall, for purposes of layoff only, be 
deemed a single classification. Employees) [The employees] will be 
recalled in the reverse of the order in which they were released provided 
ney are qualified to do the available work. 

ECTION 3. In curtailing operations the Company may, instead of 
releasing employees, rotate the work among them, or release some pur- 
suant to the foregoing Section 2 and rotate the work among the rest, in 
the manner hereinafter set forth, provided its doing so does not result in 
[laying off for more than two (2) days a week] (making available less 
than three (3) shifts of work per week to the) employees among whom 
the work is rotated. 

Lay-off lists shall be determined by lot and posted on the appropriate 
bulletin boards. Employees hired to replace others whose names are 
removed from the lists shall take the place on the lists of those whom they 
replace. Names of employees who are added to a list in order to increase 
the working force shall be inserted between names already on the list, 
beginning at the top and proceeding to the bottom, and repeating the 
process as occasion requires. 

When a period of curtailment occurs, if the Company rotates the work, 
it shall first lay off those at the top of the appropriate list and proceed 
through the list, repeating the cycle as may be necessary. With each 
new curtailment of work, the Company shall begin with the employee 
next following the last employee on the list laid off during the preceding 
curtailment. 

SECTION 4. Seniority shall not apply in emergency conditions not to 
exceed two (2) weeks (unless extended by mutual agreement) when oper- 
ations are curtailed by reason of fire, flood, material shortage, breakdown, 
power failure, labor dispute, abnormal absenteeism or other conditions 
beyond the control of the Company, or [in case of] Cin assigning) holiday 
or week end [operations and the like] (work), or to temporary assign- 
ments and loans. 

Section 5. Departmental Seniority: For the purposes of this section 
only, the plant shall be deemed to consist of the (following) subdivisions: 

Chemical (1), Spinning CID), Finishing CII), Textile (1V), Power (V), 

orkshops (VI), Stores (VII), and Cafeteria (VIII), as) set forth in Sched- 
ule “A”, annexed hereto, and unless and until otherwise provided by written 
agreement between the parties hereto, there shall be lines of promotion 
in each subdivision as set forth in said Schedule. 
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Nothing herein shall preclude the Company from transferring any oper- 
ation or the employees performing it from one subdivision to another, or 
shall require it to continue any classification, or to assign employees to all 
classifications set forth in said Schedule “A”. (Each job title in each of 
said lines of promotion (e. g., spinner, bleach car loader, carpenter, second 
class carpenter, carpenter helper) shall be deemed a classification within 
the meaning of this Agreement.) 

A. An employee’s Departmental Seniority shall date from the date of 
his employment in a seniority subdivision and shall consist of all time he 
has worked on a classification in said subdivision and one-half of the time 
he has worked on a classification in any other subdivision, provided, how- 
ever, that a new employee shall not acquire Departmental Seniority until 
he acquires Plant Seniority, and provided further, that an employee who 
transfers from another subdivision into subdivision [V] CVI) (workshops), 
or from said subdivision into another subdivision shall not acquire Depart- 
mental Seniority until one year after the date of transfer. 

hen a vacancy occurs in a line of promotion by reason of an increase 
in force, or the termination of an employee's employment, or his transfer to 
another department, or the creation of a new classification in the line of pro- 
motion, the Company will fill the vacancy by promoting thereto an available 
employee, giving first consideration to employees in lower rated classifications 
in the line of promotion, provided there is among them someone qualified and 
able to do the work. 

Promotions shall be based primarily upon merit, qualifications and ability, 
and when in the judgement of the Company these considerations are substan- 
tially equal, the employee who has the greatest seniority shall receive the pre- 


ference. 


If the Union claims that in preferring a junior employee over a senior em- 
ployee, the Company gave weight to factors other than merit, qualifications 
and ability, it shall have the right to complain thereof under the grievance pro- 
cedure and to take the grievance to arbitration. In such case, the Union shall 
have the burden of proving its claim by the clear weight of the evidence. 

Srecrion 6. Promoting or transferring employees to positions outside the 
bargaining unit shall be solely a function of management, and none of the 
provisions of this contract shall apply. 

An employee who is promoted or transferred to a position outside the 
bargaining unit shall continue to accumulate Plant and Departmental 
Seniority for a period of one (1) year. Upon his return to a job in the 
bargaining unit after one (1) year, he shall be credited with the Plant and 
Departmental Seniority he held at the end of said year, provided, however, 
that he shall not, in the first instance, return to a higher rated classification 
than the one he left, unless no one else is [fully } qualified for the higher 
rated job. 

Section 7. An employee transferred permanently from one Seniority 
Subdivision to another shall not lose his Departmental Seniority in the 
former Seniority Subdivision until he shall have been in the new Seniority 
Subdivision for a period of one year, but he shall start accumulating such 
seniority in his new subdivision from the date of his transfer. | 

Section 8. If, in curtailing an operation, the Company demotes or 


transfers employees, instead of laying them off or rotating the work, it shall 


first demote or transfer probationary employees, and thereafter shall 
temporarily demote or transfer employees having seniority in accordance 
with Section 2, provided, however, it shall not, by demoting or transferring 
one employee, displace another employee having greater Departmental 
Seniority in the job to which the first is demoted or transferred. An 
employee who is thus temporarily demoted or transferred into a new 
Seniority Subdivision shall retain his Departmental Seniority and accum- 
ulate Departmental Seniority in his old subdivision for one year, after 


- which he shall acquire Departmental Seniority in the new subdivision, 


dating back to the date of his demotion or transfer. 
Section 9. The Plant and Departmental Seniority of an employee shall 


_be broken and he shall automatically lose all seniority: 


(a) If he is discharged and is not reinstated; 

(b) If he quits; 

(c) If he is absent for any reason for fifteen (15) months or more, except 
that an employee shall not lose seniority when necessarily absent by reason 
of an injury incurred in the course of his employment; 
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(d) If he, without leave or excuse, is absent; 

(e) Cif he, without leave or excuse,) or fails to return to work when 
called after a lay-off. 

Section 10. (During the week of January 1 and July 1 in each year) 
The Company will post on appropriate bulletin boards (and send a copy te 
the Union) lists showing (1) the names of employees in each Seniority 
Subdivision, (2) the date on which each was hired, and (3) the date on which 
he entered the subdivision. It will revise the lists at least two (2) times 
& year. 

The Union or the employees shall have ten (10) days after posting of 
said list in which to notify the Company of any errors or omissions. After 
this time the list shall be considered correct. l 

Section 11. If the Company transfers an employee from one [Seniority 
Subdivision] (classification) to another, and he is unsatisfactory in his 
new job, the Company may return him to his former job, in which event 
transfers and promotions resulting directly from his initial transfer will 
be cancelled, and the Departmental Seniority of all affected employees 
will be the same as if he had not been transferred. 

Section 12. An employee transferred to the Lowland plant from another 
plant of the Company after the effective date of this Agreement shall have 
no seniority by reason of previous employment at the other plant. 

Section 13. It is the policy of the Company to comply with the spirit 
and letter of all laws and regulations covering reemployment rights and 
privileges of employees who enter the Armed Forces pursuant to the 
Selective Training and Service Acts. It is recognized that the application 
of seniority rights of such veterans may affect the seniority rights of other 
employees. If an employee must be displaced by such a veteran, and if 
any question arises as to which employee must be displaced, it is agreed 
that the last employee, irrespective of his Plant or Departmental Seniority, 
assigned to the job to which the veteran is entitled will be displaced. As 
between a veteran and any other employee, in case of doubt, the veteran’ 
right shall be deemed paramount. 


ARTICLE XIII. BULLETIN BOARDS 


Section 1. The Company will provide [five (5)] (six (6)) bulletin 
boards for posting official notices of Union meetings, social and recreational 
events, union elections and the results thereof, and appointments to Union 
Offices. (The bulletin boards shall be located as follows: Near the Spin- 
ning Department time clock, near the Pipe Shop time clock, near the 
Textile Department time clock, in the Chemical Department Cafeteria, 
in the Work Shops, building, and in the Power House.) 

SEcTION 2. Bulletin Boards shall not be used for posting advertising or 
political matter, propaganda, matters of a controversial nature, or any- 
thing derogatory to the Company or its employees. 

Section 3. The Union will deliver notices to the Director of Industrial 
Relations for posting and to check the material in order to see that it con- 
forms with the foregoing. 


ARTICLE XIV. RESTRAINT AND COERCION 


Neither the Company nor the Union will interfere with, restrain or 
coerce employees in the exercise of their right to engage in proper union 


activities, or to refrain from doing so. Neither the Company nor the 


Union will discriminate for or against employees for the purpose of encour- 
aging them to engage in union activities, or to discourage them from 
doing so. 


ARTICLE XV. PHYSICAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL DISPLACEMENTS 


When (a) by reason of advanced age or disability incurred in the course 
of employment by the Company, or (b) bv reason of the discontinuance of 
an operation or department as a result of technological changes, employees 
are unable to continue their regular work, the Company shall endeavor to 
find work in the plant for which the affected employees are qualified and 
that they are able to do [efficiently]. The Company and the Union, by 
mutual agreement, may except such cases from the provisions of this 
Agreement relating to seniority. 
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(ARTICLE XVI. LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


The Company will not unreasonably withhold from employees who are 
released by the Union to attend meetings and conventions as representa- 
tives of the Union permission to take time off without pay.) 


ARTICLE [xvi] (xvu1}. WORK ASSIGNMENTS AND STANDARDS ! 


Section 1. The Company retains the right to change facilities, products, 
processes, methods and work assignments, or to establish or introduce new 
ones, with a view to promoting efficiency and economy of operations, and 
of utilizing the effort of every employee to the best advantage. The Com- 
pany recognizes that the effort required of employees shall not exceed the 
reasonable working capacities of normal operators. 

When the Company establishes new work assignments, or makes in 
existing assignments changes that will substantially and regularly affect 
the effort required of any group of employees, it shall be the policy of the 
Company to notify the President, or other official, of the Local Union, at 
least three (3) working days, when practicable, before making the change, 
and to make available for examination by the Union a general description 
of the new or changed work assignment, showing constant and variable 
elements in sufficient detail as to enable employees and the Union to de- 
termine whether the work as the employees are required to do it is within 
the reasonable working capacities of normal operators. 

Section 2. The ney also retains the right to apply incentive pre- 
miums to jobs now on day rates, and to new or reconstituted jobs. Such 
incentive premiums shall be established in accordance with the methods 
used in establishing incentive premiums for other jobs in the plant. Upon 
applying incentive rates to jobs now on day rates, or to new or recon- 
stituted jobs, the Company shall notify the Union at least three (3) work- 
ing days in advance of appyling the incentive rates and shall make available 
for inspection by the Union data on the basis of which the Company 
established its valuation and point values, and shall inform the Union as 
to the expected earnings of employees. 

SECTION 3. Standards and time values shall not be changed merely 
because an employee’s earnings are high or low as a result of his exerting 
correspondingly greater or lesser effort. At the instance of the Union or 
the Company, any job will be re-checked as promptly as practicable, and 
changes indicated thereby will be put into effect at once. 

Section 4. If the Union claims (a) that a new or changed work assign- 
ment requires of employees effort exceeding the reasonable working 
capacities of normal operators, or (b) that newly applied incentive rates 
have not been established in accordance with the foregoing Section 2, or 
(c) that standards have been changed improperly, the work assignment, 
incentive rate, or standard shall, nevertheless, remain in effect and the 
employees will perform the operation for a trial period of three (3) weeks. 

n the third week of the trial period, the Local Representative of the 
International Union may request an opportunity to inspect an operation 
involved under Section 1 or Section 2 of this Article in order to see how it 
is performed. If the Company deems such request reasonable, it shall grant 
the request. Its representative may accompany said Local Representative 
when he makes such inspection. 

At the conclusion of said trial period, and in any event not more than 
thirty (30) days after notice to the President or other officer of the Local 
Union, as aforesaid, if the Union believes that the work assignment, incen- 
tive rate or standard, is inconsistent with one of the foregoing Sections 1, 
2, or 3, the Shop Committee may file a grievance in writing at the Third 
Step of the Grievance Procedure. The Company may, by mutual agree- 
ment, restudy the operation, and the Company’s time to answer the 
grievance shall be extended accordingly. 

Section 5. If the parties are unable to adjust a grievance filed pursuant 
to the foregoing Section 4, the Union may, not more than two È) weeks 


A Prion specified the changes it wishes in this article for the first time on April 29, except for p. 2 of 
on 5. 
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after the [parties havet (Company has) made [their] Cits) decision in 
the Fourth Step of the Grievance Procedure, or after the time for making 
it has expired, give to the Company Written notice of its intention to arbi- 
trate the same. Otherwise said grievance shall be deemed settled. 

The arbitrator shall be a qualified firm of industrial engineers mutually 
acceptable to the parties, or, if they cannot agree, Stevenson, Jordan and 
Harrison. The engineers shall study the operation and report to the 
parties. Without necessarily accepting the Company’s methods, the Union 
agrees that the engineers shall use the procedural methods as used by the 
Company in determining and establishing work assignments, standards, and 
incentive premiums. l 

If the grievance arises under Section 1 or Section 2 of this Article, a 
representative of the International Union, after receiving the engineer’s 
report, shall have a reasonable opportunity to inspect the operation to see 
how it is performed, but he shall not make time studies or engage in similar 
activity. A representative of the Company may accompany the Union’s 
representative. 

Within fifteen (15) days after the engineers make their report, either party 
hereto may file written objections to the report, and the other party shall have 
ai (15) days after receiving the objections to reply thereto. The engineers 
then shall make their final award. 

The arbitrator shall have authority to award back pay in accordance with 
the following: 

A. In the case of a grievancê arising under Section 1, if the arbitrator de- 
termines that the operation requires of employees effort exceeding the rea- 
sonable working capacities of normal operators, he may award to employees, 


” during the time that they shall have performed the operation after the written 


grievance was filed, additional compensation in an amount bearing to their 
regular pay the same proportion that the excess work assignment bears to 
the reasonable work assignment and, except as hereinafter set forth, the 
Company shall reduce the work assignment to one that is reasonable. If 
paying employees for work assignments that are inconsistent with Section 1 

ereof would increase their earnings by five (5) percent. or less, the 
Company may, at its option, (1) reduce the workload, or (2) increase the 
wages of the employees by a relative amount, retroactive to the date of the 
filing of the grievance. 

B. In the case of a grievance arising under Section 2, if the arbitrator 
determines that incentive rates have been established inconsistently with 
Section 2, and if the variation does not exceed five (5) per cent., plus or 
minus, of the proper incentive premium, the existing premium shall remain 
in effect. If, however, the variation exceeds five (5) per cent., plus or 
minus, the incentive premium shall be increased or reduced accordingly. 
Retroactive pay may be awarded for a period not to exceed three (3) weeks 
before the grievance was filed. 

C. Retroactive pay under Section 3 may be awarded, when the Union 
requests a re-check, from the date of the request. 

ection 6. The foregoing shall not apply to changes in facilities, products, 
forces, methods or processes that are routine or that normally occur from 
week to week, and that do not substantially affect the effort regularly 
required of employees, or to isolated or occasional departures from routine. 
It is further agreed that the foregoing shall not apply to research and 
experiments, even though the experiments may lead to changes that will 
be subject to the terms of the Article. The Union agrees that the right to 
initiate and conduct experiments, on whatever scale the Company deems 
adit to study the effects and results thereof, is vested exclusively in the 

ompany. 

Section 7. Throughout the procedures hereinbefore set forth, the 
employees nevertheless shall perform the work involved in the grievance 
according to the Company’s assignments and schedules. | 

Section 8. To the extent applicable, the terms of Article V shall govern 
proceedings under this Article. 


ARTICLE [xvr] (xvii). STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Section 1. There shall be no strikes (which term includes stoppages, 
slowdowns, picketing or like obstructions of the operations of the Com- 
pany) by.the employees or lockout of the employees by the Company. 
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Section 2. Any employee or employees who take part in a violation of 
the foregoing Section 1 shall be subject to discipline (which may include 
loss of seniority and other length of service benefits in whole or in part) 
and discharge, which shall be reviewable in accordance with the Grievance, 
Arbitration and Discipline Articles (IV, V and X) of this Agreement. 

Section 3. The Union agrees that it will not authorize any strike, it 
being expressly understood and agreed, however, that any strike not. 
expressly authorized in writing by the General President of the Union (a 
copy of which shall be sent to the Company) shall be deemed for all pur- 
poses an unauthorized strike for which there shall be no liability on the 
part of the Union, its Local Unions or Joint Boards. 

SECTION 4. In the event of an unauthorized strike, the Union will en- 
deavor earnestly and in good faith to secure a return of the strikers to 
work to the end that the dispute may then be settled in accordance with 
the procedures provided in this Agreement. 

SECTION 5. È If the Company notifies the General President of the 
Union at 99 University Place, New York, N. Y., by registered mail or by 
telegram of a violation of Section 1 hereof, the General President or his 
designee will, as soon as practicable, and in any event within seventy-two 
(72) hours after the receipt of such notice from the Company, send to the 
Company by telegram a statement directed to the employees involved, 
disavowing the action and directing them to cease the same. Such state- 
ment may be used by the Company in any way it sees fit, including, but 
not limited to, distribution to the press and radio and direct mailing to 
the employees. 

B. In case of a violation of Section 1 hereof, the President and another 
officer of the Local Union, if available, and in any event at least two°(2) 
members of the Executive Board of the Local Union, will upon demand 
and as soon as practicable, deliver to the Company a statement in writing 
directed to the employees, saying the strike is unauthorized and in viola- 
tion of this Agreement, and instructing them to end the strike forthwith. 

SECTION 6. In the event that the Union fails to perform the obligations 
required by Sections 4 and 5A hereof, it shall be liable for breach of those 
sections. l 

Section 7. The Company shall be under no duty to bargain with the 
Union concerning employees who are on strike, or concerning the subject 
matter of any strike, as long as the strike continues. 


ARTICLE [xvin] (xix). CHECK-OFF 


The Company agrees to deduct the regularly established weekly union 
dues from the weekly pay of each employee in accordance with the terms. 
of an authorization signed by the employee in the form attached hereto and 
marked Exhibit B, or any other form agreed upon by the parties. The 
Company agrees to pay, on or before the 15th day of each month, to any 
authorized agent designated by the President of the Local Union, the. 
amounts it shall have deducted during the preceding month. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Union shall give the Company reasonable advance written 
notice of the amount deductible from the wages of employees pursuant to 
said authorizations. The Union will reimburse to the Company amounts 
improperly deducted and paid to the Union. 


ARTICLE [xix] (xx). INSURANCE 


The Company will not during the life of this Agreement reduce the insurance 
benefits it now provides for the employees. 


ARTICLE XXI. DUTY TO BARGAIN 


as otherwise herein provided, neither party hereto shall have the right, 
during the term of this Agreement, to propose or demand any changes in this 
Agreement, or any addition or supplement to this Agreement, or any further 
Agreement, or to require the other party to bargain concerning any such pro-- 
posal or demand. 
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ARTICLE [xx] (xxil). MODIFICATION OR TERMINATION 


This Agreement shall remain in full force and effect until 12 o’clock noon 
on the _____- day of ____-_- , 195__, and thereafter from year to year, unless 
the Union or the Company shall give to the other party written notice, at 
least sixty (60) days in advance of the expiration date or any anniversary 
thereof, of its desire to modify or terminate the same, and such notice is 
not withdrawn before such expiration date or anniversary thereof. 

If such notice shall be given and not withdrawn, this Agreement shall 
terminate on such expiration date or anniversary thereof, whether said 
notice shall call for modification or for termination of the Agreement. 

If the party giving such notice wishes to modify the Agreement or wishes 
to terminate it and enter into a new Agreement, that party shall send with 
the notice such party’s written propon for modifying this Agreement or 
its proposed new Agreement. The other party may thereafter submit its 
proposals or counter-proposals, as the case may be. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused these presents to 
be executed by a proper officer thereunto duly authorized. 


APPENDIX 16 


TRANSCRIPT OF JOHN KABLER’S NOTES OF THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING CONFERENCES 
BETWEEN TWUA Looat No. 1054 AND AMERICAN ENKA CORP. 


MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


February 13, 1950 


Company.—Iserman, Dougherty, Egerton, Fredericks, Leasman, Brooks, Wyant, 
Wisert. 

Union.—Williams, Kabler, Switzer, Whited, Jones, Currington, Grubb, Ful- 
lington. 

Article VI, section 15 (a): Does this apply to inventive jobs only? 

Answer: Applies to all jobs established by time studies. 

The union began reading its proposed agreement by sections, answering ques- 
tions asked by the company. The company would not agree to anything. 


February 14, 1950 


Company.—W yant, Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman, Egerton, Wisert. . 

Union.— Williams, Kabler, Switzer, Whited, Jones, Currington, Grubb, Ful- 
lington. 

Article XIII: Iserman: The union will soon want 500 boards. Attorney Gen- 
eral has ruled that the escape period must be before the termination date. 

Kabler: Will check with Katz. 


February 22, 1950 


Company.—Iserman, Heythrop, Dougherty, Egerton, Fredericks, Brooks, Leas- 
man. 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Williams, Whited, Currington, Jones, Grubb, Ful- 
lington. 

Article I (f) : Pass until we discuss corresponding section of agreement. 

Article II, old section 2: Company insists upon this section. Iserman says 
willing to eliminate “whether or not for cause” and limit transfers. 

Article III, section I: ‘“Expressly” “nor in derogation of the rights of the union 
under this agreement.” Iserman willing to use only one phrase. Kabler agrees 
to insertion of “clearly.” Company insists upon inclusion of old section 2. 

Afternoon : 

Article IV, section I: When both are present, Steward has top authority and 
is chief spokesman for union—QJ. N. Kabler. 

Will consider additional districts—T. R. Iserman. 

Section II: Does not approve, doubles the number of people—T. K Iserman. 

Section III: Iserman: No; objects to assistants. 

Section IV: First step: "No assistants. Thinks individual should present 
grievance without Steward at this step—T. R. Iserman. 
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February 28, 1950 


Company.—Leasman, Wyant, Moritz; Iserman, Dougherty, Egerton; Brooks, 
Fredericks. . 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Williams; Whited, Jones, Curriton; Grubb, Full- 
ington. 

Article IV, section 4: Preamble O. K. However, we may wish to make new 
proposal at least in step I—Iserman. 

Step 2: First, second, and third paragraphs not in agreement on assistant 
steward. Second paragraph: Insists that the present language be followed— 
Iserman. l 

Step 3: Iserman agrees that the answer should be in writing. Iserman asks 
that consideration be given to local representative of international union. 
“It was a mistake to yield on this point” in 1949. 

Afternoon (Moritz absent) : 

Step 4: Company insists upon the retention of the Appeals Board and that 
both parties should not have previously handled the grievance. Last paragraph: 
Company objects to the change from 15 to 30 days. 

Reached section 5, article IV. 


February 24, 1950 


Company.—Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman; Egerton, Brooks, Fredericks; 
Wyant. 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Kramer, Willioms; Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb; 
Fullington (Adams visitor). 

Article XX: Kramer estimated the cost of this article at 4 cents per 
hour. 

Section 2 (c) : “Total disability,” we will take the insurance company’s defini- 
tion. 

Section 5 (c) : This clause is very costly. 

Section 7 (c) 1, 2,3, 4,5: Why is union interested in these items with company 
paying full costs—Iserman. 

So as to have full facts—Kramer. 

Not asking for disability benefits in section 3 (d) (e) but payment of premiums 
during such disability—Kramer. 

Article XXI: Have to save during their working life $20,000 to $25,000 so 
as to provide for their old age. 

Federal old-age benefit : Maximum $45, average $27. 

H. R. 6000 : Maximum $75 to $80. 

Age 65: Expectancy 13 years—1937 tables. 

Afternoon (Brooks, Fredericks, absent; Adams, absent): 

If agreement is reached on pensions it would be subject to approval of 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

Article. XXI, section 1 (b), means accumulative service. 

Section 2: Primary benefits mean present Federal social security or any 
amendment to it. 

Section 3 (c) : Is subject to bargaining. 

Section 3 (d) : If employed by company at age 55. 

Section 4, third paragraph : Lost time of one continuous month: or more. After 
1 month, parts to count i. e., 144 months. 

Section 5: Pension has to be claimed by individual-at age 65. 

First example: If primary social-security benefits are $43, no company pension. 

Section 6: No forced retirement. 

Section 10: Impossible—Egerton. Iserman: We will look into the pension 
but not very far. We regard this as window dressing. 


March 1, 1950 


Company. Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman, Egerton, Brooks. 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Article IV, section 6 A, B, C.: Approved as amended. 

Afternoon: 

Kabler: We could probably agree to a limitation on time to be paid for by 
company. 

Iserman: Under which agreement will grievances be handled? 

Kabler : Under our proposal we feel that old “F” has no need in the agreement. 
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March 2, 1950 
E Company.—Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman, Egerton, Brooks, Fredericks, Hey- 
oop. 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Company insists upon inclusion of present “I.” 

Section 7: Iserman: In awarding back pay, income from sources outside the 
plant that the employee would not have received if he had been working in the 
-plant shall be deducted from the amount of any award, and back pay shall not 
exceed the employee’s average straight-time hourly earnings (including straight 
time, holiday pay, and vacation pay) over the 4-week period immediately before 
the grievance arose multiplied by the number of hours lost. 

Section 8: Company objects to the obligation placed upon company to ROMAY 
union steward at first step. 

Afternoon: 

Kabler: Upon the signing of this agreement, it is in effect from date unless 
exceptions are noted. 

Article V, section 2: Union will agree to the 100-mile radius if the company 
will agree to elimination of limit on cases he can hear. 


March 3, 1950 

Company.—Leasman, Dougherty Iserman, Egerton, Brooks, Wyant. 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, eer 

Article V, section 2, last paragraph: No agreement. 

Article V, section 3: No agreement. 

Article VI, section 1: Not agreed. 

Article VI, sections 2, 3, 4: No quarrel with language not in agreement on 
times—Iserman. 

Iserman: Are military leaves entitled to rate progression? Check with Jaffee. 

Afternoon: 

Section 12: Iserman contends that part of the present rate is compensation 
for shift work. 

Section 13: Iserman: We do not think costs should be increased by wage 
increases at this time. 


March 18, 1950 
Company.—Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman, Heykoop, Brooks. 
Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 
Article XI: Iserman: We do not agree to sections 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Section 5: Iserman: Company might agree to some reasonable proposal. 
Article XII, present section 1: O. K. 
Article XII, present section 2: Iserman: No. 
Article XII, present section 3: Second and third paragraphs O. K. 
Article XII, present section 4A : O. K. Section 5 O. K. Section 6 O. K. 
Article XII, present section 7 (b): Iserman: No. 
Article XII, present section 10: If it is apparent to both parties that the 
employee cannot qualify, the 60 days must not be adhered to. 
Article XII, present section 9: O. K. Section 11 O. K. Section 12 O. K. 
Article XIII: O. K. as amended. 
Article XIV: O. K. as amended 
Article XV: Iserman: No. 


March 14, 1950 

Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Dougherty, Copal, Brooks. 

Union.—Switzer, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Article XV: Union add to second paragraph: Provided their absence does not 
seriously interfere in the operation of the plant. 

Company wants number of people, length of time, and advance notice. 

Article XVI: Iserman: The company will not agree to pay separation wages. 

Article XVII: Iserman: We cannot agree to your article XVII (Workloads). 

Article XVI, section 5: Second paragraph, old agreement, Kabler: If this 
can be stricken, I think we can resolve our differences through minor changes 
ín the present article XVI. 

Article XVIII: Iserman: Sections 1 and 7 are all right, that is, acceptable. 
Throw the balance out. 

Article XIX: Twenty-seven total revoked. We prefer the present arrange- 
ment on check-off—Iserman. 
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March 16, 1950 


Company.—Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman, Egerton, Brooks. 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Article XVIII: We submit sections 1 and 7 as our proposal. We think section 
1 is fair and we are willing to write language that the union will not be held 
liable if it makes an honest attempt to prevent or stop a strike—Iserman. 

Article V, section 2: Last paragraph, we insist the inclusion “on matters 
properly before him.” If we feel the award is unjust we want to hold it in 
abeyance for 30 days or longer until we deside whether we wish to go to 
court.—W. A. Egerton. 
` Section 2: Last paragraph, substitute: Williams: Within the limitations set 
forth in this agreement the Arbitrator’s decision shall be fina] and binding. 

After the first use of “complaints” or “grievances,” company objects to the 
use of complaints. Strike complaints.—H. S. Williams. 

Afternoon (Commissioner D. K. Jones attending, L. A. Moritz attending, J. 
Heykoop attending) : 

Article V: Arbitration: Company insists upon present limitations. | 

Article 1V: Number of districts and assistant stewards turned over to 
Dougherty and Whited. : 

Section A: First step: Only one aggrieved employee with steward at a time.— 
Iserman. 

Section A: Second step: Second paragraph, last sentence: “he shall designate 
by name or other specific identification the employee or employees who claim to 
be aggrieved.” 


March 17, 1950 


Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Dougherty, Brooks, Wyant, Egerton. 

Mediation and Conciliation Service—Commissioner D. K. Jones. | 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Article 1V, section 4: Second step: Company demands that union withdraw ‘“‘s” 
plurals in first step. i 

Union has offered safeguards and is willing to stipulate that shift or depart- 
ment. 

Williams: We are not taking the “s” out. 

No agreement on first, second, third or fourth steps. 

Section 5: “involves rights of the union but not of employees,” “Union gen- 
erally”—no agreement. 

Fourth step: Union proposes that this step be eliminated from the grievance 
procedure. 

Afternoon : 

Section 5: Strike “or if it involves rights of the union generally.” —Iserman, 
H. S. Williams. 

Section 6-D: In dispute “company pay for time lost.” 

Whited offered (10 working days). 

Company wants 5-day limit on back pay. 

Company wants old “F.” 

“G,” company opposes union calling witnesses except by mutual consent. 

Old “I,” company wants. 

Section 7: In dispute. 

Section 8: In dispute. 

Article VII, section 4: Holiday not worked is counted in computing over 40 
hours. 

If he works the holiday he gets holiday premium not to be offset.—J. N. Kabler. 
March 22, 1950 


Company.—Leasman, Dougherty, Iserman, Wyant, Brooks, Fredericks. 
Union.—Switzer, Williams, Whited, Kabler, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 
Mediation and Conciliation Service.—Commissioner Jones. 

Article 1 (f): The company strongly insists upon merit rates and the reten- 
tion of “Base Rates” lower than the top rate. 

Article 11, section 2, old agreement: The union proposes a change as follows 
which would make this section acceptable; change “3 months” to 30 days; change 
“probationary” to employment, eliminate “transfer” and “whether or not for 
cause.” 


Change article XII, section 2, first paragraph, ‘30 days” to “90 days.” 
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2:10 p. m. Mr. Heykoop present. 

Probationary and seniority rating and transfer period. 

Company 6 months, union 30 and 90 days. 

Management clause: Word “clearly” inserted in section 1. 

Company objecting to inclusion of both “inconsistent with” “or derogation of.” 
Union stated that if this was all necessary to O. K. the article we could agree 
to take one. l 

Company insisting upon old section 2. 

Grievance procedure: Third step: Company offers to leave as is provided a 
different international representative comes in on the fourth step. The union 
has agreed that the assistant chief steward will only function when the chief 
steward is absent. 


March 23, 1950 

Company.—Iserman, Dougherty, Brooks, Leasman, Heykoop. 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Mediation and Conciliation Service.—Commissioner Jones. 

Step four, grievance procedure: Iserman: We provide for the international 
representative chief steward from the division, the aggrieved employees, and the 
union president. 

Iserman: We put in every proposal that we could reasonably put in and not 
with an idea of bargaining. 


March 24, 1950 

Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Dougherty, Brooks, Fredericks. 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Mediation and Conciliation Service —Commissioner Jones. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. Iserman and Mr. Jaffe worked some time last year over the 
no strike clause XVIII and we will sign no agreement that does not include this 
clause. 

Article IV, section 1. 

Section 4: second step; O. K. with the exclusion of the last sentence of second 
paragraph. Iserman: No agreement. 

Afternoon. (Same people, Mr. Heykoop) : 

Article V, section 1: s “unless otherwise hereinafter provided.” 


March 25, 1950 

Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Dougherty, Moritz, Brooks, Fredericks. 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

J. N. Kabler: Article VI, sections 8 and 9: Company proposals. 

Section 9: Kabler: Change 4 hours to a full shift, strike after comma in first 
sentence. Pass. 

Section 10: O. K. 

Section 11: Pass. 

Section 13: O. K. 

Section 14: Union no. Pass. 

Section 15: Pass. 

Section 21: Union: If the company changes the schedule of working hours of 
any classification of any employees in the work week it shall, when possible, post 
the change of schedule on a bulletin board or boards available to the affected 
classification. No agreement. 

Afternoon (Mr. Switzer absent, Mr. Heykoop present) : 

. Article VII, section 4: Both proposals in disagreement. 

Article VIII, section 1: O. K. 

Sections 2, 3: No. 

Article IX, section 1: Iserman backs up on his commitment of March 20, 1950. 

Article IX, section 2: No paid lunch periods. 

Article IX, section 3 (a): No agreement. 

Article IX, section 6: Iserman withdraws his proposat: 


March 26, 1950 


Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Moritz, Dougherty. 

Union.— Williams, Kabler, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington, Whited. 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. —Commissioner Jones. 

Article LX, section 5: Question of “qualified,” no agreement. 

Article X, section 1: Company’s proposal as amended O. K. 

Article XI: O. K. in its entirety. 

Article XIII: O. K. in its entirety. 
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Article XIV: O. K. in its entirety. 

Article XV: O. K. present clause as amended. 

Article XVI: The company will not unreasonably withhold from employees who 
are selected by the union to attend meetings and conventions as representatives 
of the union, permission to take time off without pay. O. K. March 26, 1950— 
Iserman, Williams. 

No agreement on smoking. 

Article XVII: Work assignments and standards. 

Passed until agreement on arbitrator. 

Afternoon: 

Article IX, section 5; Approved as amended. 

Article XVIII: The only thing other than we can agree to is the elimination 
of the article entirely. 

Article XIX : Check-off. 

Williams: We will take the present articles XVIII and XIX. 

Article XX: Moritz: Company shoula not pay insurance benefits for de- 
pendents. Iserman: We can write the insurance agreed upon into the contract. 
Kabler : The method, as was done last year, is not acceptable. 

Boon 2 (c): During the entire period the employee could not work for profit 
or gain. 

Iserman : The union should, at this late date, drop pensions. 

Kabler: No. 

Marca 27, 1950. 

Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Moritz, Egerton, Dougherty, Fredericks, Brooks, 
Heykoop. 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Mediation and Conciliation Service.—Commissioner Jones. 

Article XII: Seniority. e 

Section 1: O. K. 

Section 2A: Six months to 3 months: 3 months to 30 days, an issue. 

Section 2B: 

The parties separated to prepare a seniority package. 

Union offered its seniority package, company disagreed and tried to whittle 
it down. 

Recess for lunch. 

Union offered a final package on seniority issues still in disput, to conciliator. 

Recess for supper. 

Offered March 27, 1940 by union: Seniority package. 

Section 1: O. K. 

Section 2A: Substitute 3 months for 6 months for acquiring seniority. 

“In the interim he may be released * * 

Substitute 30 days for 3 months. 

Section 2B: Substitute after and so on, “until the helper classification is reached 
when the junior employee in the helper classification will be laid off, for the 
purpose of lay-off all helper classifications will be grouped.” 

Strike “fully” and “efficiently.” 

Section 3: O. K. 

Section 4: Stop after “control of the company.” 

Section 5: Change union’s section 4 to read “Chemical I, Spinning II, Finishing 
III, Textile IV, Power V, Workshops VI, Stores and Warehouses VII, Cafeteria 
VIII.” 

Company’s second paragraph, section 5: O. K. 

Company’s A: 

Union’s section 4B: Substituted for company’s section 5B. 

Company’s section 6: O. K. by striking “fully” in last sentence. 

Company’s section 7: O. K. 

Company’s section 8: O. K. 

Company’s section 9: O. K. 

Company’s section 10: O. K.’d as union’s section 9. 

Company’s section 11: O. K. 

Company’s section 12: O. K. 

Company’s section 13: O. K. 

Exhibit A: 

Subdivision 1 as proposed by union. 

Spinning subdivision 2 as proposed by union. 

Lines A, B, C, E, F,G. Line D to be finishing subdivision 3. 

Textile department, subdivisions 4 as amended. 
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Powerhouse, subdivision 5 as proposed. 

Work shops, subdivision 6 as proposed. 

Warehouse and stores, subdivision 7 as amended. 

Cafeterias, subdivision 8 as proposed. 

Mortiz: Monetary issues amount to 77.4 cents per hour. 
Average hourly earnings from Textile Economics Bureau. Ine.: 


Average 
Mlata Hours | Overtime | hourly 
2 earnings 
Percent 
Lowland- ossos te gs Be et a aa $52. 30 _, 38.8 0.6 $1. 348 
Enka; eh oe a ra ei Cie at arene aeeai 51. 33 37.9 .1 1. 353 
Rayon industry... 2-2-2-2- 55. 43 38. 7 1.0 1. 431 


Evening: 

Switzer: The union is willing when the strike time comes, to furnish skeleton 
crews to operate the power house and do the necessary flushing, provided the 
work is rotated among the groups. 


Moritz: 
Comparative wage rates 
Enka, N. C. Lowlands 
DAbor- errean ea e eaaa eee aa ee eee $1. 17 $1.13 
Machinists- soe esc Ol oases aaa eea oa iadau O ae 1. 66 1.62 
Spinner T. V- ae ree ee at ec bow ee ee eee pa aeaee ten SEE 1, 43 1.4 
Spinner TeX... --------------------------- See E N E 1. 39 1.43 


Marcu 28, 1950. 


Company.—Leasman, Iserman, Egerton, Dougherty, Wyant, Brooks, Fred- 
ericks. 

Union.—Switzer, Williams, Kabler, Whited, Cureton, Jones, Grubb, Fullington. 

Mediation and Conciliation Service.-—Commissioner Jones. 

Williams: Has the company given further consideration to our articles XVIII 
and XIX. 

Iserman: Will not stand a strike on this. 

Company insisting upon union making a wage package. Company refuses 
to make an offer. 

Union to commissioner: Will reduce our insurance article XX, section 3, 
reduce to those earning less than $1 per hour, $20 per week; $1 or more, $22. 

Mr. Heykoop and Mr. Moritz arrived 10:40. 

Company offer through Jones. Up to 5 cents per hour to be distributed 
among the following fringe issue with the understanding that other economic 
issues except a general wage increase be dropped. 

1. Insurance: 

(a) Life insurance up to $2,000 after 6 months. 

(b) Hospitalization up to $6 per day and $30 individuals after 6 weeks of 
service for employees only. 

(c) Surgical up to $150 after 6 weeks of service for employees only. 

(d) Accident and health: $14 per week earning $45 per week or less, after 
6 weeks; $16 per week for those earning more than $45 per week, after 6 weeks, 
with a waiting period of 8 days. 

(e) Pregnancy: Nine months after coverage benefits of 13 weeks per year 
with the usuallimitations of pregnancy, for women employees only. 

2. Shift premiums: Third shift to compensate in part for short work day 
up to 7 cents. 

3. Paid lunch periods: Payable to continuous rotating shifts only and for 
not more than 24 minutes with the company free to arrange hours to keep hours 
within 40 per week. This costs over Scents. 

4. Vacations have been agreed upon but the union may wish to use the money 
in some other way. 

5. Adjustments in individualrates not to exceed an increase in the average 
hourly rate of 1 cent per hour to be negotiated. 
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Total cost of all these items cannot exceed 5 cents per hour. 

Union’s counter proposal. 

1. Shift premium of 5 cents for evening shift, 10 cents for night shift. 

2. Paid lunch period of 30 minutes for all rotating shift workers. 

8. Proposed rate adjustment in exhibit C as amended and the proposed rate 
progression. 

4. Insurance: 

(a) $2,000 life after 6 months’ service. 

(b) Hospitalization up to $6 per day, limit 31 days any one illness, and $30 
incidentals after 6 weeks of service for employee and dependents. 

(c) Surgical up to $150 after 6 weeks for employees and dependents. 

(d) Accident and health benefits: $18 per week for employees earning $40 or 
less ; $20 per week for employees earning over $40. 

Sickness after 7 days: Maximum 13 weeks for any one disability for em- 
ployees only. 

Accident after first day: Maximum 13 weeks for any one disability for em- 
Ployees only. 

Pregnancy: After 9 months coverage benefits for 13 weeks in any one year for 
employees only. ; 

5. Holidays, as proposed and amended by union. 

This is contingent upon reaching a satisfactory settlement upon remaining 
issues in contract and does not bar negotiating a general increase of —— cents 
per hour. 

Iserman: We did not need very long to consider your proposals on fringe 
issues. There seems to be no way in which this strike can be avoided. 

Moritz: Our offer, 5 cents fringe, 3 cents general increase, will increase pack- 
age to 10 cents. All is based on no work stoppage. 

Moritz: I think there are 37 issues still in dispute; I will state the company’s. 
position. 

Management rights: Second paragraph of the present agreement must stay in. 

Grievance procedure: First step, no more than two employees to go with stew- 
ard on grievance. We cannot approve anything that could lead to mass grievance 
participation. 

Workloads: Company insists upon present article with arbitration by a repu- 
table industrial engineer. One arbitrator to hear no more than three grievances 
per year. Cannot agree to arbitrate rates for new or reconstituted jobs. 

Incentive rates to be based on base rate as present, not top rate. 

Will make first two steps in merit rates progression automatic, provided the 
company Will not be questioned in the granting of the other two merit increases, 

On temporary transfers, willing to pay the higher rate when transfer is for 
4 hours or more. If transfer is to lower rate job, will pay his regular rate if for 
less than a shift. Will agree to 5-cent and 10-cent shift premiums if no strike. 

Holiday pay, must work day before and day following. 

Protective clothing; willing to give 24 pair rubber gloves; would go to 30 pair 
per year with the understanding this settles the sore hand and protective clothing 
issue. 

Probationary period, 3 months, during which time we can discharge him with- 
out recourse to grievance machinery, unless for union activity. Union can rep- 
resent him from date of hiring on everything else. 

Promotion must be by qualification and ability. Willing to post jobs within 
department for 5 days. Will agree to helper pool in two groups, mechanical- 
building, for lay off. 

No strike, no lockout, and check-off, remain as is. 

Insist on their proposed article XXI, no bargaining during life of agreement. 

Smoking with specific rules as to area and rules. 

Two-year contract, wages 1 year. 

Money: 5 cents for fringes, 3-cent general increase. May give a little more 
on fringes. 

Hospitalization not to exceed $6 for employees only. Surgical $150, employees 
cnly. Accident and sickness: $14 for $45 per week or less, $16 for over $45. 

Paid lunch period, 30 minutes, come out of fringes and will cost over 5 cents. 
Must have right to rearrange schedules unless exempted by Wage and Hour 
Administrator. This amounts to about 8 cents per hour; if settled before strike, 
will go to 10 cents. 

This contemplates settlement on all issues without strike. If strike, all pro- 
Posals withdrawn. 
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KABLER’S COMMENTS 


Workloads: The company’s insistence upon the old agreement article which 
does not furnish the union with copy of time studies, job content, and other perti- 
nent data upon which the workload is based deprives the union of information 
necessary to properly gage the fairness of the changed or new work assignment. 

The naming of an industrial engineering firm as arbitrator makes appeal from 
the company decision so expensive to the union as to be prohibitive. 

The union’s experience with the present workload article the past year leads 
to these conclusions. 


ÅPPENDIX 17 


STATEMENT OF DOROTHY WALDRUP 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Hamblen County: 


- Dorothy Waldrup, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I live at White Pine, Tenn., route No. 2. I have two small children, 4 and 6 
years old. My husband is Bruce Waldrup. He is an employee of the American 
Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and a member of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO. He is a veteran of the last world war. Since March 28, 1950, 
he has been on strike, and he’s going to stay till it’s settled. 

We have a 4-room house and lot that we live in. We bought it through Citizens 
Bank of White Pine, 2 years ago this coming July. We kept all our payments up 
until the strike. It is a GI loan. 

Now we are behind on our payments to the extent of $75. Mr. Mock, who runs 
the bank, wrote to us and told us we would have to pay up and that we had better 
go back to work. 

Yesterday, June 14, 1950, Mr. Mock drove to our home. I was across the road 

hanging out clothes. He questioned my little 6-year-old boy about what we had 
to eat and about where we were getting groceries. My little boy invited him in 
the house to see our ice box and see what we eat. 
-- I noticed his car and went home. He asked me where Bruce was. I said he’s 
at the picket line. He asked me whether Bruce was working anywhere. I said 
no. He said, “Well, your little boy says you’ve been eating, and that you’ve got 
an ice box full.” I said “Well, yes.” He said, “Where do you get something to 
eat.” I said, ‘“We’ve been eating off of the union.” 

Mr. Mock said, “Has your husband hunted for another job?’ I said, ‘“Well he’s 
looked around to find work he could do when he wasn’t pulling picket duty. He 
hasn’t found another job.” Mr. Mock then said, “If he doesn’t go to work and 
catch up with his payments, you’re going to have to move.” I said, “Well, he’s 
not going to scab. Scabs are low enough to sit on a piece of cigarette paper and 
hang their feet off. I’m not going to have my children branded as scabs.” Mr. 
Mock said, “I don’t care whether he scabs or not, but he’s going to have to go to 
work or move. I’m going to turn it in to the Veterans’ Administration.” I said, 
“Go ahead, we’ve got a 20-year contract.” He said, “You don’t, you’ll have to 
move.” I said, “I don’t care. When Bruce goes back to work we'll meet our 
payments. We can’t until he does. Were not going to scab for you or anybody 
else.” He said he didn’t think they were ever going back to work. I turned and 
walked away. He left. I told him we'd go back to the mountains and grub 
roots the rest of our lives before we’d scab. 

DoroTHY WALDRUP. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of June 1950. 
Roy K. Murpuy, Notary Public. 


KEMPTON REPORTS “PEACE BY ARMS” 


‘On Tuesday, May 30, Tennessee Governor Browning called out the State 
Guard to suppress “violence” at the Morristown plant of the American Enka 
plant where 700 CIO textile workers have been on strike since March 28. 
It was reportedly the first instance where troops have been used on strike 
duty since the war. Browning refused repeated requests by CIO leaders to 
withdraw the troops and answer charges of violence against individual 
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strikers with the statement that “no civil rights have been violated except 
by the strikers who were practicing violence in open violation of the law.” 
The Post has sent Murray Kempton to Morristown to report on the strike, 
which continues as some 320 National Guardsmen patrol the huge plant. 
This is the first of a series.) 


GUARD BAYONETS ONLY ENForRCE Trte, Nor REAL PEACE, IN TENNESSEE STRIKE 
(By Murray Kempton) 


MORRISTOWN, TENN., June 5.—The shadow of bayonets has turned cold what- 
ever war there was around American Enka. But bayonets can only enforce an 
armistice. They cannot write peace. : 

All day long, a thin, bored line of National Guard men stand before the gates 
of the great new American Enka plant 6 miles from here. They stand with 
fixed bayonets, in sun-tans and helmet liners with their shoulders slouched and 
shoes that have yesterday’s mud on them. 


THEIR OWN PEOPLE 


They are the army of occupation. The difference may be, as one of their 
officers said, that in Europe you could use that bayonet whenever you wanted 
to. The difference is also that they are occupying a country peopled by their 
own people. 

Before them round and round walk six CIO pickets—the maximum number 
prescribed by the injunction which a Tennessee court granted American Enka on 
May 44. . 

Inside the plant, Theodore Iserman, American Enka’s attorney, said yesterday 
that, so far as he is concerned, the strike is over. The company by his account, 
is back to one-quarter of its normal rayon thread production; by Friday it aims 
to double the present rate. 

Every working day, American Enka hires 40 new employees. In theory at 
least, they are replacements for strikers. The company proposes to keep on 
hiring; it says that no striker has a chance at his old job unless he deserts the 
CIO. So far, only a fraction of the strikers have answered the company’s 2- 
week-old back-to-work call. 

Yesterday, they sat, maybe 400 of them, with their wives and some of their 
kids in a big GI wall tent on Morristown’s city limits and heard their leaders 
urge them to stand fast. 

These are the people of the mountains—in the words of Frank Davis, a local 
company lawyer, “the purest Anglo-Saxon strain there is in America.” The men 
among them are long and hollow-cheeked, and their women, the young ones are 
very pretty. 

They are, by their Governor’s account, violent people. They may well be; 
eastern Tennessee is historically full of close-mouthed men quick to outrage; four 
out of five of these men fought in the war; one National Guard captain said he 
recognized four men from his old company among the pickets. He said it without 
relish. 

As they sat in that tent, their leaders told them that they were also a part of 
the history of American labor. 

Willie Whited, their local president, a short, young man with black hair and 
smooth cheeks, told them that their strike was all over the country by now. 

“Once they break this strike,” he said, “the policy of this company will be used 
in every negotiation in the United States. If we beat down this mess, every 
group in this country will thank us.” 

When the strike began last March 28, it was quiet. The CIO was asking for 
a package of some 23 cents an hour; the company had offered about 8. .The 
= plant’s average wage is $1.32 an hour, which Iserman says is below the indus- 
try norm. 

The Morristown Sun, which has subsequently treated the strikers as outlaws, 
was full of praise fot the peace and amity which pervaded those picket lines. 

“The walkout was orderly with a minimum of bitterness,” it said in a March 
30 editorial which reported that the union would let office personnel through its 
lines and that the company had agreed not to attempt to resume production during 
the strike. 

“Sheriff William Medlin said he was pleased at the orderliness seen at the 
strike.” Medlin was later to report that the situation was beyond his powers 
and asked for National Guard help. a 
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On May 13, American Enka went over to nearby Greeneville and convinced 
Judge Ben Robertson of the local chancery court to issue an injunction restrict- 
ing the pickets from acts of coercion against those entering the plant. 
= One basis for his action was an affidavit from a local Coca Cola salesman, 
who said that pickets had told him he could pick up empty bottles but he couldn't 
leave any cokes in the plant. 

On May 22, the company invited the strikers back to work. Two days later 
a few of them came back in convoy. Some of their cars were stoned and on 
May 27 two cars were overturned. 

There were reports that two outlying homes had been dynamited. Picture 
evidence produced by the company indicated that the damage was almost in- 
visible and Medlin shows an odd detachment about tracing the attackers. 

This was the sequence of events—by company report, mind you—which impelled 
Governor Browning to call out the Guard. 

It is a pattern of strikebreaking wrapped in the folds of law and order. It 
was conceived by Iserman, an old hand at these matters. Objectively the sheriff, 
the State highway patrol, and the National Guard are in a position where they 
have to do the job that Pearl Bergoff used to be paid a pretty sum to do 28 years 
ago. 

A few, a very few, Guard MP’s and local officers have apparently chosen to do 
that job with blackjacks and pistol butts. Browning denies this. I think it can 
be proved. So far, in any case, the Governor has made no honest attempt to in- 
vestigate it. z 


UNION LEADER BEATEN TO BLOODY PULP IN JAIL AS GUARDSMEN WATCH 


(By Murray Kempton) 


MorrIsTOWN, TENN., June 6.—There are ways in which Blackie Warwick is 
an unusual figure in the Morristown local of the CIO textile workers. For one 
thing, this isn’t his first strike. 

This is his country—in the parochial sense that the mountain people talk about 
their country ; he was born 15 miles from here over in Anderson County 47 years 
ago. 

But he wandered to Detroit in the twenties, and the Chrysler sitdown in 1936, 
to Oak Ridge during the war, and to GE at Erie a little while afterward. 

When he came to the big new American Enka plant in Lowlands 2 years ago, 
he joined the CIO. Wherever he had been since Chrysler, he had been in the 
union. 

When the CIO walked out of American Enka last March 28, it was Blackie 
Warwick who went out last to encourage the stragglers. From then on, he was 
to the strike what Eddie Stanky is supposed to be to an infield. 

He is not large. His combed hair is very black and his whole body is swarthy. 
There is no beef on him. He wears black shell glasses and the lines in his face 
go deep; it is a worn, sad face, but I do not suppose it looked quite so fagged out 
a week ago. 

I do not suppose either that his voice was quite so low and slow and shot with 
pain as it was on the rainy night he told his story in a car outside a union meeting. 

The sheriff’s deputies and the highway patrolmen had come to know the old 
Warwick voice very well on the American Enka picket line. Blackie had learned 
a few unusual epithets in Detroit and he used to stand and pour it on when the 
nonstrikers came out the gates. 

When the pickets thought they were being pushed around, it was Blackie who 
handled the troopers. “They all knew me,” he says now. 

This sort of thing, long continved, wa: a vio’ation of the antipicketing injunc- 
tion, a Tennessee court had issued to American Enka. And, so at 1:30 in the 
afternoon of Memorial Day, shortly after the National Guard had landed, they 
came to get Blackie Warwick and 14 other CIO members for contempt of the ` 
injunction. 

They had found him and six others in the union hall.’ A National Guards 
man, deputized for the occasion, served the paper and a State highway patrol- 
man, Tommy Sams, led them away. When they reached the Hamblen County 
jail, a bulky, dark-haired highway sergeant, Carl Gilbert, took charge of the 
prisoners. 

The jail is a homey enough spot; they book you in a spare front office and then 
they lead you through a room with a double bed and down a set of stairs to the 
cells. 
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There is no dispute about what happened to Blackie Warwick before he reached 
the head of those stairs. Sheriff Bob Medlin, a very pleasant fellow with gray- 
ing hair, sun glasses, and a gabardine suit, says that at that point Blackie 
attacked one of his escort. 

It was necessary the sheriff said, for the defenders of the peace to protect their 
own people. 

In the ensuing scuffle, Blackie Warwick, by the sheriff’s account, “fell down. 
stairs”—an explanation of the misfortunes that sometimes happen to people in 
bucolic Bastilles so common that you get to copying it down as “f. d. s.” 

Blackie Warwick has sworn by affidavit that it happened like this: 

He took his first step down and then Car] Gilbert, apparently an old “f. d. s.” 
man himself, stuck out his foot to trip him. Blackie caught the guard rail with 
his arm and then it happened. 

Carl Gilbert hit the right side of his head with a blackjack. Patrolman Bill 
Chapman hit him on the left. As Blackie went down those stairs rolling, the 
jailer, a white-haired and feeble old dodderer named Haskins, was sufficiently 
inflammed by the sight of blood to begin beating him with the jail keys. 

As Blackie lay there, Tommy Sams pistol-whipped his kidneys and his back 
and his ribs. Blackie Warwick remembers it all because he says, “Hell, they 
couldn’t knock me unconscious.” 

And at the bottom of the stairs, in his blood, they booted him 35 feet to the 
cell and they opened the door and they kicked him in. 

No one else saw all this, except maybe 15 National Guard men called in by the 
Governor to suppress violence, who stod and watched at the top of the stairs 
as it was going on. 

But this much is true beyond any doubt: Blackie Warwick lay and slowly 
bled on a bunk in that cell for almost an hour and a half. He got a coctor only 
because Bob Cahoon, the union’s lawyer, and Silas Switzer, its business agent, 
went down to the jail and insisted on it. 

The doctor was allowed into the cell at last. Haskins let him in, announcing, 
by the way, that Blackie had hit his head on the cell door. The doctor came out, 
at last to say that Warwick would have to go to the hospital. 

He went there accompanied by a group of Guard MP’s and Switzer and Cahoon. 
What happened at the hospital is another story. I will add only this: 

Blackie Warwick’s hospital diagnosis showed that he had been hit five times 
on the right side of his head with a blunt instrument; he had five cracked ribs; 
and that, when the blood washed off, his body down to the crotch was blue with 
bruises. All this happened while the Tennessee Guard was keeping the peace. 
Some of them saw it and none of them made a move to help. 

But for the 5 days he was in the hospital, a Guard MP was always at Blackie 
Warwick’s side. The union paid his hospital bill. 

The day after Memorial Day Highway Patrolmen Carl Gilbert and Tommy 
Sams came to see him. 

Tommy Sams, who lives here in this county, hung his head a little and said, 
“I’m sorry this happened, Blackie.” 

But Gilbert just looked at him. 

“Well,” he said at last, “I see you’re still alive.” 


ÅPPENDIX 18 
WOMEN PICKETS ONLY “FLOOZIES” TO TENNESSEE TROOPS 


(By Murray Kempton) 


Morristown, TENN., June 7.—As these posts go, American Enka was a good 
place for maneuvers. It took’a day and a night to quiet the populace; by Friday 
the guardsmen had rolled up their shelter halves and moved into the plant so 
they wouldn’t have to sleep in the mud. 

On Saturday a captain in charge of the guard mount said you could hold a 
Sunday-school picnic on the CIO textile workers’ picket line. On Saturday night 
there were movies of University of Tennessee football games, the winning ones. 
No one in the army of occupation seemed especially anxious to go home. 

The guard officers sat in their orderly room and talked labor relations. The 
Dixie Division has a fine war record—Anzio, France, Germany, and most of 
these men had been combat officers in it. Most of them, too, had been in armies 
of occupation before. ` 
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The middle-aged among them are a little fat now and very glad to leave their 
shirt necks open. Their colonel had glasses and a sandy mustache and looked 
more like a civilian in uniform than he could have in 1945. 

But when the girls went by on the plant walk the things that were said about 
them were the things that must have been said about the frauleins at Wiesbaden. 

And the things that were said about the picket tent across the road were the 

things that soldiers havé said about hostile civilians in an enemy country since 
Caesar landed in Britain. 

There was a Negro in the picket line, and the fat major spread his hands and 
pointed to the line. 

“You see that Nigger,” he said. “Td like to know where he comes from. The 
company said they haven’t hired a black here since the plant opened.” 

This had to be an enemy country, and the enemy had to be something strange 
and alien and from far away. 

“It looks quiet over there now, but you should have seen it when we come in,” 
a captain said. 

“One of our boys said he’d been called everything but no one ever called 
him a scab off a monkey before,” the captain said. “We told them to button 
their lip and they just had to stand there and take it. .- 

“Them girls—they weren’t no more than floozies—just stuck their faces up to 
ours and taunted us. Some woman there told her kid that I was a pretty tin 
Soldier and wouldn’t he like to take me home for a doll.” 

I said that, with provocation like that, you could understand why some of the 
boys might have slipped out at night and dusted up a few strikers. 

“You could, but none of them did,’ the colonel said. ‘‘What those strikers 
don’t realize is that if the people in the plant came over there and started 
beating up pickets, we’d protect the strikers just the way we’ re protecting the 
company now. We don’t take sides.” 

“And before long,” a lieutenant said, “there’s gonna be as many people in 
the plant as there are on strike. Then you gonna see something.” 

. Whatever they may or may not have done with their hands, the officers of 
the Guard couldn’t say they hadn’t taken sides in their hearts. 

“We all feel the same way about this thing,” the captain said. 

And, you can get an argument about the hands of a few of the guards. 
Tommy Jinks, a striker, swears he was picked up by three highway patrolmen 
and two MP officers in Morristown on the afternoon of Memorial Day. 

They stuck pistols in his ribs, he swears, and one of them said, ‘““You’re going 
back to work, you * * +”, and they called him other and worse things. 
When he went to jail, there were no charges and they let him off. 

The same afternoon, some more guards are said to have stood and watched 
the cell-block clubbing of Blackie Warwick, a CIO textile striker. 

“Oh, hell, that Warwick’s an agitator. The people in town told me he spent 
3 years in Russia. Look how dark he is; he don’t come from here,” a guard 
lieutenant said. 

Blackie Warwick was born 15 miles from Morristown, and—while he was 
supposed to be in Russia—he was working on the atom bomb in Oak Ridge. 

While Warwick was in the hospital, MP Capt. Edward Hunter and Lt. 
H. B. Bracey got into an argument with the two CIO officials who had taken 
him to the doctor. 

Robert Cahoon, a textile workers’ lawyer, charges Bracey hit him with a 
pistol butt across the lip and jaw—the gash is still there. And Bracey and 
Hunter worked over Silas Switzer, the local business agent, and when they had 
finished, they carried him off to jail. 

Sheriff Bo Medlin said first that Cahoon had tried to rescue Warwick from 
the police and that Switzer had knocked a guardsman down. Since there were 
witnesses at the hospital, that was a thin claim and the charges have been 
altered to resisting arrest. But the officers in fhe orderly room still believe 
them. 

“Where does this Cahoon come from, New York?” a lieutenant said. “Anyway 

he ought to know better than to try and to rescue a client.” 
- When they got Switzer to jail, they threw him in a cell. And, for a time 
thereafter, the guards taunted him. It is not a story a man makes up about 
himself. In its details, which I won’t print, it reminds you of the sport the 
Nazis played with the Jews in Vienna. 

Gov. Gordon Browning sent an assistant attorney general to investigate 
these charges and he came out with a full clearance of the guard, the sheritf 
and the highway patrol. In that entire investigation, he never talked to a 
union man. 
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You can count the guilty guardsmen on your fingers. Most of them believed 
they were doing their duty and keeping the peace. 

When you went to England during the war, they used to give you a little 
book on the customs of the country. But no one oriented these boys. 

No one told them that American Enka had agreed not to resume production 
during the strike and then had torn up that treaty. No one explained that 
the ‘‘floozies” and “the sneaky boys from Newport” and the rest of their 
neighbors on the picket line were people watching strike-breakers come in and 
take their jobs. 

And so they believed every wild story the company told them. That is why, 
no matter how hard they try, soldiers cannot really be peace officers. 


HE “Haunts” VIOLENCE 
(By Murray Kempton) 


MorRISTOWN, TENN., June 8.—William Barron, American Enka’s local attorney, 
admits readily that the complexities of labor law are outside his experience. 

“You ought to talk to a man who speaks your language,” he says. ‘Why don’t 
you call Ted Iserman out at the plant?” 

Theodore R. Iserman does talk your language. It is a language of friendly 
discussion; he mentions common acquaintances, and, when you disagree, it is a 
difference among gentlemen. You do not easily remember that Iserman seems to 
be the man who planned American Enka’s war on the CIO Textile Workers 
here. 

He lives in Brooklyn Heights and is a communicant of Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church there. He looks the sort of man who comes in a little too early to the 
club bar, hair graying, eyes faintly popped, the clothes good although oddly not 
quite right. 

Since 1940 Iserman has done most of his law business in labor relations. He 
helped write the Taft-Hartley law and last August he urged a congressional com- 
mittee to approve legislation that would toughen it so “we can go back to honesty 
and decency in the way we do things.” 

Since then, Iserman has helped shepherd the Chrysler Corp. through its 100-day 
strike with the CIO auto workers. Now, at American Enka, Tennessee’s Governor 
Browning has called out the National Guard to help restore peace to a. strike 
supposedly at the violence stage. 

Peace never does seem to attend the ministrations of Iserman. There might 
have been peace in American Enka. When the strike started last March, the 
company agreed not to call its production employees back to work. 

On May 22 it tore up that treaty by getting an injunction and issuing a back- 
to-work call. Two days later, when it announced it was hiring replacements, the 
violence started. 

That is how you break a strike according to law. You get an injunction tight 
enough to be violated by almost anything a human being can do, to protest your 
bringing in new workers. Then the law—which means the sheriff and the State 
police—is on your side. The National Guard is gravy. 

Iserman doesn’t see it that way. 

“It’s silly to say the governor is trying to break the strike,” he says. “He’s 
not our kind of governor—unfortunately.. The most you can say he’s doing is 
interfering with the God-given rights of these people to overturn cars and throw 
stones.” 

You ask Iserman whether he knows how we can ever get labor peace and 
he says, “God knows.” The trouble with the unions is that they’re too militant, 
he says. Í 

“The strike’s over. We’ll have 50 percent production by Friday. The inter- 
national union people probably know it. It’s the local leaders who’re keeping 
these people out; they’re fighting to keep their jobs.” 

By every evidence, no more than 100 of American Enka’s 727 regular produc- 
tion employees have returned to work. 

They outlawed Pearl Bergoff, the strike-breaker, in the thirties. Under the 
Iserman formula, you don’t need a Bergoff; his finks and his nobles now wear 
the uniform of the law; you don't even have to pay their salaries. 
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We wrote a law against Bergoff—not to help the unions but to cut down on 
labor violence. There is no law against the Theodore Isermans. Somehow, I do 
not think it is a healthy thing that they can travel interstate. 
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APPENDIX 19 
. May 29, 1950. 
Memo to Brig. Gen. Dwight L. McReynolds. 

The governor has directed that sufficient guardsmen be sent to Hamblen County 
to restore law and order and to prevent any more violence in the Enka strike. 
Based upon reports from you and the sheriff, a minimum of 300 officers and men 
will be sent in. You are designated as commanding general of these troops and 
will take the necessary steps to comply with the governor’s directive. I suggest 
for your consideration that in your orders the troops be instructed to prevent 
such acts as the stoning of cars, the overturning of cars, the throwing of tacks 
in the public roads, the assaulting of any persons by other persons, whether 
strikers or nonstrikers, and the blocking of traffic on the public roads or en- 
trances thereto or exits therefrom. It is the governor’s desire to have sufficient 
troops there to prevent the necessity of anyone being shot. Therefore you 
should instruct your men not to shoot unless fired upon first, not to strike anyone 
unless the other person attacks or strikes the guardsmen first. Further, you are 
directed to cooperate with the sheriff of Hamblen County in restoring law and 
order and the prevention of violence. 

Sam T. WALLACE, 
Brigadier General, Tennessee National Guard, 
The Adjutant General. 
Telephoned: 10:15 a. m., May 29, 1950. 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas on the 29th day of May 1950 the Honorable Gordon Browning, Gover- 
nor of the State of Tennessee, acting under the authority of article 3, section 5, of 
the Constitution of Tennessee, as well as section 845.6 of the Official Code of 
Tennessee, ordered certain units of National Guard to protect the rights and 
property of the citizens at Morristown, Tenn., in the vicinity of the American 
Enka plant; and whereas the sheriff of Hamblen County had made a request to 
the Governor for help and assistance in connection with the activities at the Enka 
plant because he did not have sufficient civil authorities commissioned to handle 
and control the situation; now therefore, I, Robert Medlin, the duly elected and 
qualified sheriff of Hamblen County, Tenn., in consideration of what is stated 
herein above, do hereby officially nominate and appoint the following persons as 
deputies on my staff. Said persons are as follows: 


Brig. Gen. Sam T. Wallace, the adjutant 
general 

Lt. Col. Willard Jett, State headquar- 
ters detachment 

Lt. Harold Shell, One Hundred and 
Seventy-third Armored Company, 
office of adjutant general 

Maj. Charles W. Parish, State head- 

` quarters detachment 

Brig. Gen. Dwight L. McReynolds 

Lt. Col. Warren C. Giles, commanding 
officer, Two Hundred and Seventy- 
eighth Infantry 

Lt. Col. Thomas E. Nichols, command- 
ing officer, One Hundred and Ninety- 
first Field Artillery 

Lt. Col. Nathan B. Eubank 

Maj. John C. Carter 

Maj. Howard M. Trapp 

Capt. James E. Arnett, Jr. 

Capt. Donald F. Broome 

Capt. Donald L. Fillers 

Capt. Fred C. Powell 


Lt. Richard M. Cox 

Lt. John L. Peck 

Lt. Hershel B. Scandlyn 

Master Sgt. Chandler W. Wilson 
Sgt. (1c) Robert D. Dixon 

Sgt. (1c) Emerson F. Hampstead 
Sgt. (1c) Kyle F. Widner 

Sgt. Fate E. Foust 

Sgt. Andrew J. Gargis 

Sgt. Dewey J. Kirby 

Corp. David F. Peltier 

Corp. Raymond E. Wood 

Pfc Lemuel G. Keith 

Pfc James H. Overton 

Pfe Bill P. Satterfield 

Pfe Ray D. Steele 

Pvt. Jack E. Ferguson 

Recruit Paul E. Cash 

Lt. Lowell E. Burkholder 

Lt. Dan B. Sargent 

Jt. James N. Turner 

Warrant Officer Thomas R. King 
Master Sgt. James N. Lowe 
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Master Sgt. Roy E. Luallen 
Sgt. (1c) Hubert Hambin 
Sgt. (1c) Clyde Lampkin 
Sgt. (1c) Clarence J. Henry 
Sgt. (1c) Don A. Coram 
Sgt. (1c) Ray A. Jennings 


Sgt. (1c) William F. Lowe, Jr. 
Sgt. (1c) Junius E. Griffith, Jr. 


Sgt. Samuel O. Dixon 
Sgt. E. L. Goodwin 

Sgt. Charles E. Huguley 
Sgt. Hubert King 

Sgt. Zack P. Lindsey 
Sgt. Charles E. Lowe 
Sgt. Newton E. Bull 
Corp. Leon Drinnen 
Corp. James Brown 

Pfe Joe A. Jenry 

Pvt. Donald L. Brooks 
Capt. John B. Hagler 
Lt. Charles R. Evans, Jr. 
Lt. Allen L. Bowman 

Lt. James M. Hair, Jr. 
Lt. Sam J. K. Munsey, Jr. 
Master Sgt. Henry C. Foster 
Sgt. (1c) James J. Babb 
Sgt. (1c) Virgil W. Brown 
Sgt. (1c) F. L. Satterfield 
Sgt. (1c) Hugh R. Wilkerson 
Sgt. Charles M. Brown ` 
Sgt. Edwin H. Davis 

Sgt. James E. Garner 
Sgt. Kenneth N. Mashbern 
Sgt. Howard A. Phillips 
Sgt. William G. Robinson 
Sgt. Donald Rogers 

Sgt. William R. Tiller 
Sgt. Jack K. Wampler 
Sgt. Ivan H. Wiggins 
Corp. Ira D. Gilbert 
Corp. Robert H. Gossage 
Corp. Wallace D. Grubb 
Corp. Dorman L. Hair 
Corp. John R. Ray 

Corp. Billy D. Samples 
Corp. Ted L. Wampler 
Corp. Norman E. Wright 
Pfe Ray A. Brown 

Pfc Ear] K. Burnette 

Pfe Gerald A. Clarke 

Pfe Douglas R. Hines 
Pfe Glenn A. Johnston 
Pfe Lamar McCall 

Pfe Willis N. McNabb, Jr. 
Pfe Vaughn Miller 

Pfc Carl R. Patterson 
Pfe Charles E. Scott 

Pfe Reese A. Tate 

Pfe Roger L. Thomas 
Pfc Norman E. Wallace 
Pvt. Fred J. Amos, Jr. 
Pvt. Calvin E. Arden 

Pvt. William D. Burnette 
Pvt. Kenneth N. Decker 
Pvt. Wayne G. Gossage 
Pvt. John H. McNabb 
Pvt. Thomas A. McNabb 


Pvt. Dan A. Nowlin 

Pvt. Charles R. Porter 

Pvt. Thomas G. Tiller 

Pvt. Henry H. Tuck 

Pvt. John P. Wheeler 
Recruit Bobby Abercrombie 
Recruit George W. Burnette 
Recruit David W. Carver 
Recruit William Cathey 
Recruit Paul W. Chrisman 
Recruit Jakie D. Cook 
Recruit Charles F. Crisp 
Recruit Leonard B. Crisp 
Recruit Omar W. Duggan 
Recruit Thomas A. Galyon 
Recruit James A. Goodman 
Recruit John B. Gossage 
Recruit Earl W. Grubb 
Recruit Jimmy M. Huffman 
Recruit Gilbert N. Jenkins 
Recruit James C. Johnson 
Recruit Bennie F. Julian 
Recruit James H. Little 
Recruit Vernie E. McCollister 
Recruit James K. Mills 
Recruit William D. Moore 
Recruit Jewell B. Plemons 
Recruit Leroy C. Rhea 
Recruit Arch K. Roach 
Recruit Jackie R. Robinson 
Recruit Charles R. Settles 
Recruit Ernest R. Varner 
Recruit Boyd Glenn Wade 
Recruit Kenneth E. West 
Recruit John J. Wiggins 
Recruit Billy R. Williams 
Recruit Billy F. Wright 
Sgt. J. W. Monger 

Capt. Karl D. Saulpaw 

Lt. Bob D. Daves 

Lt. Walter B. White 
Master Sgt. Carroll W. Cate 
Master Sgt. James A. Floyd 
Sgt. (1c) Austin L. Edwards 
Sgt. (1c) William G. Freels 
Sgt. William I. Key 

Sgt. Richard H. Nickols 
Set. Paul E. Rouse 

Corp. Clyde E. Huskey 
Corp. Rufus F. Lampkin 
Corp. Burl J. Lumpkin 
Corp. James F. Morton 
Corp. Lawrence D. Noland 
Corp. Thomas H. Phillips 
Corp. John W. Robinson 
Corp. Robert D. Stallings 
Corp. Julius D. Taylor 
Corp. Tracey L. Webb 

Pfe J. B. Cheek 

Pfe Tom J. Courtney, Jr. 
Pfe William N. Knight 

Pfe Harold E. Noland 

Pvt. Glenn Chandler 
Recruit Marion Brewer 
Recruit Charles C. Cardwell 
Recruit Billy G. Grove © 
Recruit Donald R. Harris 
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Capt. James H. Bass 

Capt. James E. Edwards 
Capt. Edward J. Hunter 
Capt. Fred A. Warrick 

Lt. H. B. Bracey 

Lt. W. J. Donoho 

Lt. Henry A. Hite 

Lt. Elmer H. Newsom 

Lt. Clarence B. Bowen, Jr. 
Lt. Roger W. MecKnisrht 


Warrant Officer (jg) vennie E. Garnan 
Warrant Officer (jg) Leslie L. Hammond 


Master Sgt. Paul C. Bush 


Master Sgt. Forrest A. Goosetree 


Master Sgt. William N. Huggins 


Master Sgt. Andrew C. Hutchison 


Master Sgt. George M. Pope 
Sgt. (1c) Herman W. Brown 
Sgt. (1c) George Campbell . 
Set. (1c) Wilburn A. Clifton 
Sgt. (1c) Joe Gaines 

Set. (1c) Billy J. Greer 

Sgt. (1c) Samuel W. Luther 
Sgt. (1c) James R. Mathis 
Sgt. (1c) Davis E. Norman 
Sgt. (1c) James W. Patterson 
Sgt. (1c) James D. Plummer 
Sgt. (1c) Charles E. Purcell 
Sgt. (1c) Wanda D. Reynolds 
Sgt. (1c) George C. Williams 
Sgt. (1c) Herschel L. Willmore 
Sgt. Joe L. Brown 

Sgt. Walter W. Herring 

Sgt. Gordon E. Partain 

Sgt. Agnatius Patterson 

Sgt. Charles A. Vanderpool 
Corp. Raymond D. Covington 
Corp. Bruce T. Street 

Corp. Jackson R. Wrenn 

Pfc. Clarence D. Brazzell 
Recruit Richard R. Lane 
Capt. Fred W. Vance, Jr. 


Master Sgt. Raymond C. Flowers 


Sgt. (1c) James F. Baxley 
Sgt. (1c) John R. Fain 
Sgt. (1c) James R. Falin 
Sgt. (1c) Lee R. Hatcher 
Sgt. Louis E. Coker 

Sgt. Donald M. Gentry 
Sgt. Boyce E. Needham 
Sgt. Gerald W. Nelson 
Corp. William B. Axley 
Corp. Austin Johnson, Jr. 
Corp. Curtis S. LaMarr 
Corp. Wilburn R. Lee 
Corp. Howard L. Phillips 
Corp. Robert G. Sobolewski 
Corp. Ocie L. Thomas 

Pfc. Kenneth W. Beeler 
Pfe. William L. Beeler 
Pfe. Harold M. Clark 

Pfe. William C. McClain 
Pfe. Warren S. Miller 

Pfc. Earl L. Warwick 
Pvt. Jackie F. Weeks 
Master Sgt. James A. Harbison 


Sgt. (1c) Howard P. Hampstead 
Sgt. Neil Bradley 

Sgt. Lee Conner 

Sgt. William K. Marshall 
Sgt. William F. Davis, Jr. 
Sgt. Jasper B. Katz 

Sgt. Thomas C. Stalsworth 
Corp. Thomas E. Hatton 
Corp. Kenneth E. Lewis 
Pfc. Thomas W. Holt 

Maj. Albert B. Britton 

Maj. Joseph E. Shepard 
Capt. Floyd C. Porter 

Lt. John R. Bluford 

Lt. Roy D. Crawford 
Master Sgt. Carl R. Britton 
Master Sgt. Clifford C. Carter 
Master Sgt. Carson W. Scarbrough 
Sgt. (1c) Lonnie J. Gibson 
Sgt. (1c) Robert E. White 
Sgt. Rupert D. Boyatt 

Sgt. Sherman W. Moore 
Sgt. Norman W. Young 
Corp. George A. Moore 
Corp. James W. Patty 
Corp. George R. Williams 
Pfc. Dolpheus E. Brewer 
Pfc. Rex R. Burns 

Pfe. Raymond A. Garner 
Pfc. Jack H. Parker 

Pfc. Kleffmann H. Rueter, Jr. 
Pfc. John L. Watson, Jr. 
Pyt. Robert H. Jones 

Pvt. Bobby L. Long 

Pvt. Wiliam R. McCulloch 
Capt. Earl W. Carmichael 
Lt. William H. Powell 
Master Sgt. Malcome S. McCormack 
Sgt. (1c) Carl E. Davis 
Sgt. (1c) Luther T. Poteet 
Sgt. Robert F. Akin 

Sgt. Sidney Curtis 

Sgt. Wesley A. King 

Sgt. Kelso C. Loftis 

Sgt. Spencer B. Loftis 

Sgt. John H. McJunkin 
Sgt. Raymond H. Poteet 
Sgt. James A. Reed 

Sgt. Luther C. Starkey 
Sgt. Charles T. Stokes 
Sgt. Hubert Stone 

Sgt. Carl S. Triplett 

Sgt. Samuel L. Zimmerman 
Corp. Delmer L. Burris 
Corp. Robert G. Cockrell 
Corp. Bobby A. Cooley 
Corp. Fred E. Cooley 

Corp. Eugene W. Hamby 
Corp. Harold J. Hayes 
Corp. Rual B. Johnson 
Corp. Robert L. Lewis 
Corp. Manuel A. McCaslin 
Corp. Tames M. Moore 
Corp. Howard R. Starkey 
Corp. Charles V. Trotter 
Corp. Thomas J. Yates 
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Corp. William B. Yates - 
Pfe Kenneth, R. Brown 
Pfe Thomas H. Champion 
Pfe Leslie L. Cole 

Pfc Lee E. Duckett 

Pfe Walter S. Green 

Pfe James L. Holden 

Pfe Grover G. Jenkins 

Pfc Freddy G. Miller 

Pfe James R. Perkins 

Pfe Robert E. Perry 

Pfc Melvin Poteet 

Pfc James E. Quinn 

Pfe Allen W. Sneed 

Pfc Robert B. Vick 

Pfe Samuel J. Zimmerman 
Pvt. Spencer B. Blankenship 
Pvt. Jack Blevins 

Pvt. Tommy Buckner 

Pvt. Floyd G. Cochran 
Pvt. Bobby L. Culpepper 
Pvt. Johnny F. Foster 

Pvt. James Hayes 

Pvt. Henry P. Huggins 
Pvt. Ralph J. McCormack 
Pvt. Clyde J. Parrott 

Pvt. Lee R. Smith 

Pvt. Luther L. Stone 

Pvt. Earl R. Trotter 
Recruit David F. Ammons 
Recruit Robert H. Barnes 
Recruit Homer F. Belcher 
Recruit Troy E. Belcher 
Recruit Henry C. Duckett 
Recruit William S. Higdon 
Recruit Jack L. Huggins 
Recruit Berlon L. Long 
Recruit Jack B. Maynor 
Recruit Glenn C. Morgan 
Recruit Thomas G. Quinn 
Recruit Walter O. Stewart 
Recruit Kenneth C. Stone 
Recruit Billie B. Thompson 
Recruit Calvin P. Thompson 
Recruit Junior White 


Recruit Charles J. Whitener 
Recruit Riley J. Whitener 
Recruit John P. Wiley 
Recruit Jimmy R. Williams 
Recruit Ray E. Womac 
Recruit Roy J. Yates 

Lt. Mathew T. Coleman 

Lt. Lanty M. Roberts 
Master Sgt. Glen L. Edmondson 
Sgt. Bascom S. Turner 
Corp. Kenneth D. Gunter 
Corp. Harry D. Hall 

Corp. Bobby M. Haun 
Corp. Charles F. Murrin 
Corp. William F. Owens 
Corp. Clifford M. Owens 
Corp. Edward Russell 
Corp. Robert J. Wilson 
Corp. James R. Davis 
Corp. James L. Douglas 
Pfe Romeo Greene 

Pfe Jack D. Johnson 

Pfe Bobby L. Langford 

Pfc Henery D. Law 

Pfe J. T. Malcon 

Pfe John D. Myres 

Pfc Charles R. Porter 

Pfc Carl Prichard 

Pfc Keneth E. Shepard 
Pfe Lewis C. Stubblefield 
Pfc George F. Cobb 

Pfe Stephen C. Eubanks 
Pvt. Jess E. Gunter 

Pvt. Ronald H. Helton 
Pvt. Robert L. Keller 

Pvt. Clyde E. Murrin 

Pvt. John R. Prichard 

Pvt. Frank E. Smith 

Pvt. William L. Styles 

Pvt. Earl L. Wolfenfarger 
Recruit Jowel E. Reaves 
Recruit Jake C. Whitehead 
Recruit James D. Burchfield 
Recruit Sanford R. Gideon 
Recruit David R. Mills 


Witness my hand and seal in this the 30th day of May 1950 at Morristown, 


Tenn.: 


ROBERT MEDLIN. 


APPENDIX 20 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. EDWARD J. HUNTER 


My detachment from the One Hundred Sixty-eighth MP Battalion had the 
assignment of directing traffic, and preventing violence and disorder on the 
picket line. At approximately 0700, May 30, 1950, Ball was walking the picket 
line. I saw him shove Lieutenant McKnight with his hands from the side and 
heard him call the lieutenant an S. O. B. I walked over to observe what was 
happening and heard Ball tell McKnight that he would whip hell out of him 
if he came back to the center of the road leading to the plant. Lieutenant 
McKnight was engaged in directing traffic. Ball looked up at me and said, 
“You too.” He continued to argue for about %0 or 15 minutes, 

Lt. H. B. Bracey stepped out in front of Ball to direct a car entering the 
road to the plant. Ball intentionally shoved him with his right arm and hand 
toward the cat. Bracey was within 18 inches of the car when he was shoved. 
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I grabbed at Ball but he moved and the right edge of my right hand hit him 
on the right side of his neck and jaw. By that time Lieutenant Bracey had 
hit him in the vicinity of the right eye, knocking Ball to the pavement. Bracey 
and I ‘picked him up and removed him from the crowd to a truck and searched 
him. 

A knife (3 inches in length) and a wallet were taken from him. These I 
held in front of him until turning him and them over to the Sheriff Medlin in 
the vicinity of the incident, who happened to be present at the plant. The 
sheriff placed him under arrest and turned him over to one of his deputies. I 
placed Lieutenant McKnight and Sergeant Wilmore in the back of the truck 
with Ball to guard him. The deputy rode in the cab of the truck so as to direct 
the driver to the jail. 

Epwakp J. HUNTER, 
Captain One Hundred Sizrty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


Certified true copy: 
Lt. Col. FLoyp L. Martin, 
Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. JAMES E. EDWARDS 


Between 06380 and 0700, May 30, 1950, I was on duty directing traffic at the 
junction of the road to the Enka plant and the highway. 

I was too far away to hear what Ball was saying to McKnight but I could 
see him working his mouth. McKnight turned away and walked over to the 
side of the road. I asked him what the trouble was. He told me that Ball had 
been cursing him, calling him “a yellow-bellied, draft-dodging S. O. B.” 

Ball was trying to interfere with the movement of traffic by walking in front 
of cars going to the plant. Two or three had to stop to keep from, hitting him. 

Lieutenant Bracey was directing traffic from the middle of the road to the 
plant and Ball approached him from the rear. He pushed Bracey with his 
left elbow and body nearly forcing him into the path of a moving car. Lieutenant 
Bracey turned around and struck Ball in the vicinity of (I believe) the right eye. 

Captain Hunter rushed up to assist Lieutenant Bracey. I couldn’t tell whether 
Captain Hunter was trying to grab Hall’s collar or hit him since Hall was in 
the process of falling to the pavement from the impact of Bracey’s blow. 

Lieutenant Bracey and Captain Hunter reached down, each taking hold of 
an arm, and picked him up. They led him up to Sheriff Medlin who placed 
him under arrest. 

Bracey assigned Lieutenant McKnight and Sargeant Wilmore to guard Ball 
on the truck to the jail. They were in the back with the prisoner, while a 
deputy sheriff rode in the cab to direct the driver to the jail. 

JAMES E. EDWARDS, 
Captain, One Hundred Sirty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


‘Certified true copy: 
Froyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF ist Lr. H. B. BRACEY 


On May 30, 1950, Captain Hunter assigned me to direct traffic and to be alert 
_ for any signs of violence while on duty at the picket line. 

I was observing the crowd for violations of the injunction and also directing 
traffic. The pickets were walking out in front of cars, making no effort to 
_ get out of the way. I was trying to keep them from getting run over by guiding 
the cars in. I instructed my men to do the same. I told the pickets to watch 
' the traffic so as not to get run over; that we didn’t want anybody to get hurt. 

They were very belligerent and did not heed the advice. 
' Lieutenant McKnight was pushed from behind by Ball using his arm to shove 
. him forward. Ball told him to “get out of the way and stay out of his way.” 
. He called him a “yellow-bellied, draft-dodging S. O. B.”; there “was no man 
. about him at all or he would come back out into the road and he would 
` whip him.” McKnight paid no attention to him. Ball kept on mumbling but 
I was unable to understand what he was saying. 
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Captain Hunter came up to me and McKnight and he also directed traffic. 
Ball also dared him to come out into the road. He looked us all over and said 
that “went for anybody in the crowd.” 

I went out to direct the cars and he shoved me from the rear with his arms, 
forcing me to move forward a couple of steps. I was half way expecting it; 
consequently he didn’t shove me far. There was a car approaching. I regained 
my balance and turned around. He had his fists and arms in a “fighter’s pose.” 
I hit him in the face with my fist. 

Captain Hunter came rushing in and grabbed at the boy and I hit him again. 
He fell down and we picked him up. We took him to a truck and turned him 
over to the sheriff. We searched him in the presence of the sheriff. He was 
finally taken into jail. 

H. B. BRAcEy, 
First Lieutenant, One Hundred and Sizty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


Certified true copy: 
Fioyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF 2p LT. RoGER W. MCKNIGHT 


During the return of the morning shift Tuesday morning, May 30, 1950, Captain 
Hunter assigned me to watch the pickets and to check for tacks on the pave- 
ment, and not to let them interfere with in-bound traffic to the plant. 

I moved out into the road to help direct traffic. In doing so I got in front 
of Ball. He tried to push me out of the way. Since a car was passing at that 
time, I stopped to prevent him from getting in front of it. After the car passed 
I stepped aside and returned to the edge of the pavement. 

He turned around and called me a “God-damn, yellow-bellied, draft-dodging 
S. O. B.” I ignored him and moved off the pavement. He invited me to come 
out into the road and fight. I still ignored him. 

I saw Ball almost push Bracey into a car. Bracey turned and hit him right 
below the eye with his fist. I just saw him hit Ball once. Ball fell to the 
pavement, Lieutenant Bracey and Captain Hunter and a deputy sheriff took 
him to a truck. 
RoGER W. MCKNIGHT, 
Second Lieutenant, One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


Certified true copy: 
Froyp L. MARTIN, 


Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard. 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF Sar. (10) HERSHEL L. WILMORE 


On May 30, 1950, I was put down at the road junction by Captain Hunter to 
watch the pickets, to see that they did not strow any tacks or molest anyone com- 
ing or going. This was during the time the morning shift was coming to work. 

We had been.there about 15 minutes when Ball relieved one of the other 
pickets. He was walking directly in front of cars and stopping. Lieutenant 
McKnight had stepped out to flag a car on through. Ball called him a “yellow- 
bellied, draft-dodging S. O. B.” in a loud, clear voice and dared him to do some- 
thing about it. McKnight turned his back on the man and walked off. 

A little later, Lieutenant Bracey was in practically the same position and Ball 
actually jostled him. A car was passing and Bracey was almost knocked into it. 
Bracey hit him in the face with his fist. 

I went to the middle of the road and faced the other strikers on the other side 
of the road thinking that they might try to come across the road through our 
line. I turned around and saw Ball on his back on the pavement. Captain 
Hunter and Lieutenant Bracey picked him up and marched him up the road 
to a truck. 

Lieutenant Bracey came back and got me and Lieutenant McKnight to ride 
with the sheriff's deputy to take Ball into town. Ball was very quiet on the way 
in and said that he was very sorry it all happened; that he had nothing against 


the iets 
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When we got to the jail, the deputy took him inside and we returned to the 
plant. 
HERSOHEL L. WILLMORE, 
Sergeant, First Class, 
One Hundred and Sizvty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 2d day of June 1950 at Lowland, Tenn. 


JAMES E. ARNETT, Jr., 
Captain, Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy: 
| FLOYD L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. JAMES H. Bass 


I conducted an investigation to determine the whereabouts of all officers of 
this detachment the night of June 1, 1950, from 2000 to 0200 hours. 

I questioned everyone in the unit. With the exception of those four persons 
at the jail all other persons claim that they were not in town that night. I ques- 
tioned individuals as to the whereabouts of other individuals that I couldn’t recall 
as to whether they were in the area or not. Every individual that I inquired 
about, his presence during the above hours was verified by statements of other 
individuals. 

+ JAMES H. Bass, 
Captain, One Hundred and Sizty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


A certified copy : 
Froyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF M. Sat. JAMES N. LOWE 


The MP Detachment only had one vehicle (a one-quarter jeep) the night of 
Thursday June 1, 1950. We had picked up one of two vehicles at the jail at 1900, 
Thursday night. At no time during Thursday after 1800 did I dispatch a vehicle 
to any officer or enlisted man. All vehicles, except the one at the jail, the medics, 
and L company, were in the motor pool. The only vehicles sent out were those 
for the road patrol. They returned at 0030. Lieutenant Burkholder was in 
charge of this patrol. 

JAMES N. LOWE, 
Master Sergeant, Nine Hundred and Sizty-first Ordnance Company. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 3d day of June 1950 at Lowland, Tenn. 


JAMES E. ARNETT, Jr., 
Captain, Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy : 
Froyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF 2p LT. LOWELL E. BURKHOLDER 


_ I was in charge of the road patrol between 2230 and 0030 hours June 1, 1950. 
I was the only officer with the patrol. Our route took us to the Army Surplus 
Store on South Cumberland. We did not go any farther toward town. 
During my tour I did not see any other military personnel except those of my 
patrol and those on duty at the entrance to the Enka plant. 
LOWELL E. BURKHOLDER, 
Second Lieutenant, Nine Hundred and Siaty-first Ordnance Company. 
Certified true copy: ` 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonei, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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STATEMENT OF Sat. Jack A. BURNETTE 


I was in the dice game with Lieutenant Bracey, Sergeant Willmore, and Ser- 
geant Andrews the night of June 1, 1950. When this game broke up around 
2130, I went over to another crap game. Around 0030 I left this game and 
returned to my sack. My sack is within a foot of Lieutenant Bracey’s. He was 
in his sack at this time. 


JACK A. BURNETTE, 
Sergeant, One Hundred and Sizty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 3d day of June 1950 at Lowland, Tenn. 


JAMES E. ARNETT, Jr. 
Captain, Two Hundred Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy: 
FLoyD L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Gaurd, 
Assistant Adjutant Gencral. 


STATEMENT OF Set. (1c) HERSCHEL L. WILLIAMS 


Shortly after 2000 hours Thursday, June 1, 1950, Lieutenant Bracey was shoot- 

-ing dice with Sergeant Burnett, Sergeant Andrews, and myself. This game 

lasted a little more than an hour and a half. At around 2130 hours Lieutenant 

Bracey laid down in his sack between Sergeant Burnette and me. We talked 
for a few minutes and then dropped off to sleep. 

HERSCHEL L. WILLMORE, 
Sergeant, First Class, One Hundred and 
Sizty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 3d day of June 1950 at. Lowland, Tenn. 


JAMES E. ARNETT, Jr.. 
Captain, Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy: 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF Ser. (1c) WILLIAM C. ANDREWS 


Thursday night, June 1, 1950, I shot craps with Lieutenant Bracey, Sergeant 
Willmore, and Sergeant Burnette until around 2130 hours. Then Sergeant 
Burnette went over to another game and Lieutenant Bracey, Sergeant Willmore, 
and myself went to bed. We talked for a few minutes and went to sleep. 
Sergeant Willmore was between me and Lieutenant Bracey. 

I woke up when Sergeant Burnette returned to his sack around 0030. Lieu- 
tenant Bracey was in bed at this time. I went to the latrine at 0100 and he 
was still there at that time. 

WILLIAM C. ANDREWS, 
Sergeant, First Class, One Hundred and Sizrty-eighth 
Military Police Battalion. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 3d day of June 1950 at Lowland, Tenn. 
JAMES E. ARNETT, JT., 
Captain, Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy: 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
ILieutent Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
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STATEMENT OF Capt. Epwarp J. HUNTER . 


Thursday night, June 1, 1950, we only had four men in Morristown. These 
were at the jail. This detail consisted of Lieutenant Donoho, Sergeant Partain, 
Sergeant Goosetree, and Sergeant Patterson. I did not send or dispatch any 
other detail of officers or enlisted men into Morristown. 


EpWARD J. HUNTER. 
Captain, One Hundred and Sizxty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 
Certified true copy: 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER F. HASKINS 


At 11 :30 p. m., June 1, 1950, all the MP’s on duty at the jail were present in 
the jail. I booked a man named Kilroy at that time and they were playing cards 
in a room across the hall. I went over and watched them play for some 30 or 40 
minutes after I put Kilroy in a cell. 

. CHESTER F. HASKINS, 
Jailer, Hamblen County Jail. 
Certified true copy. 
i Froyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
- Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. EDWARD J. HUNTER 


During the late afternoon of Tuesday, May 30, 1950, I had four enlisted men 
and one officer stationed at the jail to furnish support to the sheriff’s office or 
the highway patrol in making arrests. They were not to make arrests them- 
selves. General MacReynolds had issued theSe instructions. 

Blackie Warwick was removed from the jail to the hospital and Sheriff Medlin 
asked me to post two guards on him at the hospital since he was under arrest. 

Sergeant Bush and Sergeant Brown were assigned to the first relief. They 
rode from the jail to Doctor Davis’ clinic in Switzer’s car. Switzer went with 
them. 

Later, so that I could furnish relief for the guards, I went to Doctor Davis’ 
clinic. I went in a patrol car with Sergeant Gilbert, Patrolman Chapman (both 
of the highway patrol), Captain Edwards, and Lieutenant Bracey. 

All of us went to the room at the rear of Davis’ clinic where Warwick was 
being X-rayed. As we entered the hall, Switzer left the X-ray room and turned 
into the first door on the left. Sergeant Bush, who was guarding Warwick, came 
out of the room and was talking to us. Mr. Switzer came out of the X-ray room 
behind Sergeant Bush and with his right arm and shoulder shoved him against 
the wall. I was standing in the first door on the left and he shoved me out of 
the way with his fists against my chest causing me to skin an area of my hand 
between the knuckles of my forefinger and index finger. Sergeant Gilbert, of 
‘the highway patrol, arrested him for attacking me. Sergeant Gilbert placed his 
hand on him and Switzer attempted to get away, continuing to move in the 
direction of the clinic’s entrance. 

Switzer struggled in an effort to escape from Captain Edwards, Lieutenant 
Bracey, and myself, who were trying to hold him. He tried to attract attention 
by hollering, “Don’t hit me, don’t hit me.” Mr. Cahoon grabbed Bracey by the 
shoulder and pulled him enough to make him loosen his hold on Switzer and 
said, “Turn him loose.” Bracey hit him in the vicinity of the left side of the 
mouth with his fist. 

By that time Switzer had quit struggling. He was removed from the building 
to the patrol car and placed in the back seat between me and Captain Edwards. 
He hadn’t been searched for any weapons so we held his hands until we arrived 


t 
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at the jail where he was turned over to Sheriff Hedlin. He was searched in the 
sheriff's office by the sheriff’s men and placed in jail. 
EDWARD J. HUNTER, 
Captain, One Hundred and Sirty-etghth Military Police Battalion. 
Certified true copy. 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. JAMES E. EDWARDS 


Around 1530 or 1600 Tuesday afternoon, May 30, 1950, Captain Hunter and I 
left the jail with Lieutenant Bracey (Sergeant Gilbert and a patrolman from 
the highway patrol) to check on the guards, Sergeant Brown and Sergeant Bush, 
who were guarding Warwick at Davis’ Clinic. When we left we thought they 
were at Neighbor’s Clinic. We went there and did not find them, so we went 
by the county hospital and another clinic. Finally we went to Davis’ Clinic. We 
went in the front door and down a hall. 

Lawyer Cahoon came out of the X-ray room and entered another room. Ser- 
geant Bush was on the door leading into the X-ray room. Captain Hunter was 
between the two doors. Switzer then came out of the X-ray room, pushing Ser- 
geant Bush out of the doorway by applying both hands into his left side. He 
pushed Captain Hunter with both hands from the side into the door, causing 
Captain Hunter to skin his hand between the knuckles of his forefinger and 
index finger. 

Sergeant Gilbert, of the highway patrol, hollered at Switzer that he was under 
arrest. Switzer ran into the other room trying to get to his lawyer. Captain 
Hunter rushed in and grabbed him by the right arm. I grabbed his left arm. 
He was screaming and trying to create a disturbance of some sort, yelling “You 
can’t arrest me; you can’t do it”, and “Don’t hit me, don’t hit me.” 

Cahoon came over and tried to pull Bracey and Captain Hunter from Switzer. 
He was yelling “You can’t arrest this man.” Lieutenant Bracey was either pulled 
or turned loose of Switzer. Switzer dragged me and Captain Hunter through 
the exit from the room. I got an armlock on his left arm and Captain Hunter 
got one on his right arm and took him on out to the patrol car. 

At no time did we strike him with our fists, a club, or pistol. I got in the back 
seat first, followed by Switzer and Captain Hunter. Captain Hunter told the 
prisoner to put his left arm on my right leg and his right arm on his left leg. ] 
placed my right hand on top of his left hand, and Captain Hunter placed his 
left hand on Switzer’s right hand, because we did not search him, and this way 
if he had a weapon we would Know when he started for it. We arrived at the 
jail, and the patrolman and Lieutenant Bracey got out of the front seat. Captain 
Hunter got out and was followed by Switzer. We resumed our handlock hold 
and led him into the tee He was turned over to the sheriff. They took him into 
another room. 

JAMES E. EDWARDS, 
Captain, One Hundred and Sixrty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 

Certified true copy. 

FLOYD L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF MASTER SGT. PAUL C. BUSH 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 30, 1950, Sergeant Brown and I were assigned 
by Captain Hunter to guard Warwick while he was being X-rayed. After being 
ETER he was to be put into a hospital and we were to stay wie him until 
reliev 

Switzer and Cahoon went with us. We went to Dr. Davis’ Clinic. Warwick was 
taken into the X-ray room. While the doctor and the nurse were adjusting the 
X-ray machine, the:lawyer left the room. A minute or so later, Captain Hunter 
mos a Bracey and Captain Edwards, two highway patrolmen, eftered 
the office. 
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When I heard them come in I took one step out the door to see who it was. 
While talking to Captain Hunter, Switzer came up from behind, placed his right 
hand on my left shoulder and pushed me against the wall. Captain Hunter took 
hold of Switzer and asked him what he was pushing me out of the way in that 
manner for. He jerked loose from Captain Hunter and ran up through the office. 

Captain Hunter grabbed him again. They shuffled out into the hall where 
Lawyer Cahoon seemed to interfere with the arrest. He ran up and told them 
to leave the man alone; that he hasn’t done anything. 

It was difficult to tell whether he was pushing the officers away or pulling 
Switzer from them. At no time did Captain Hunter, Captain Edwards, or 
Lieutenant Bracey strike Switzer. 

One of the patrolmen, prior to Switzer’s attempt to get away, had told him 
that he was under arrest. 

Paur C. BUSA, 
Master Sergeant One Hundred and Sirty-cighth Military Police Battalion. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 2d day of June 1950, at Lowland, Tenn. 


JAMES E. ARNETT, Jr. 
Captain, Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy. 
FLoYp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF SGT. (1c) HERMAN W. BROWN 


On Tuesday afternoon. May 30, 1950, Sergeant Bush and I were assigned by 
Captain Hunter to guard Warwick. 

We went with him in a car driven by Switzer to Dr. Davis’ Clinic. Warwick 
was taken to the X-ray room. Shortly Cahoon left the room. Sergeant Bush 
stayed close to the door so that he could notice anyone coming in. 

When Switzer left the room he shoved Sergeant Bush out of the way and into 
the wall. After he went out the door I was unable to see him any longer. How- 
ever, I heard a commotion. 

When I got to the door, I saw Switzer, who was struggling with Captain 
Hunter and Captain Edwards, who had a hold on each arm. They led him out 
of the building. At no time did I see anyone strike him. 


HERMAN W. BROWN, 
Sergeant, First Class, One Hundred and Sirty-eighth 
Military Police Battalion. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this 2d day of June 1950 at Lowland, Tenn. 


JAMES E. ARNETT, Jr. 
Captain, Two Hundred and Seventy-eighth Infantry. 
Certified true copy. 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF First LT. H. B. BRACEY 


Sometime between 1400 and 1600 hours Tuesday afternoon, I left the jail 
to accompany Captain Edwards and Captain Hunter to Neighbor’s Clinie. We 
went with Sergeant Gilbert and Patrolman Chapman of the highway patrol. We 
were going to check on the two guards guarding Warwick. We finally located 
them at Davis’ Clinic. 

Going inside through the reception room, down a hall to the X-ray room, we 
had just gotten to the door of the X-ray room when I saw Sergeant Bush and Ser- 
geant Brown, the two guards. Switzer suddenly rushed into Sergeant Bush, 
knocking him off-balance and against the wall. He came on out of the room and 
hit Captain Hunter in the upper portion of his body with both fists pushing him 
-into a door frame. Captain Hunter grabbed for him and Captain Edwards and 
I-moved-in to assist. 
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' Switzer’s lawyer demanded that we turn him loose. He tried to pull Switzer 
away from Captain Edwards and Captain Hunter. Patrolman Chapman came 
to help me keep Cahoon from interfering. Switzer drug them through two 
doorways. 

There was quite a bit of noise with both Switzer and Cahoon shouting some- 
thing that I couldn’t understand. I kept trying to keep Cahoon off of Captain 
Hunter. He was grabbing and scratching at him and did scratch me. I tried 
to talk to him but he was hollering and paid no attention to me. He grabbed 
my right forefinger and scratched it with his fingernails. I broke his hold and 
hit him in the face with my fist. 

By this time everything was pretty well settled. Captain Edwards and Captain 
Hunter put Switzer into the car without searching him. He was taken to the 
jail and turned over to the sheriff and the highway patrol. 

H. B. BRACEY, 
First Lieutenant, One Hundred ang: Kiæty-eighth Military Police Battalion. 

Certified true copy : 

FLoyD L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF PATROLMAN CHAPMAN 


Sergeant Gilbert and I went with Captain Hunter, Captain Edwards, and 
Lieutenant Bracey to the hospital. We went to two hospitals. Finally we went 
to Davis’ Clinic. 

We walked back through the office, reception room, and back toward the X-ray 
room. About the time we got to the X-ray room one guard was at the door. 
Lawyer Cahoon came out of the room and went into a side room. Switzer came 
out and pushed the guard out of the way. Captain Hunter handed his steel 
helmet over to me and when Switzer came by he pushed Captain Hunter into the 
door facing causing him to cut his right hand between the Knuckles of his 
forefinger and index finger. 

Sergeant Gilbert arrested Switzer. Captain Hunter and: Lieutenant Bracey 
grabbed his arm. Cahoon started pulling Bracey away. Lieutenant Bracey 
hit him. Captain Edwards and Captain Hunter took Switzer out and put him 
in the patrol car. We took him to jail and turned him over to the sheriff. None 
of the guardsmen struck Switzer with their fists. 

W. R. CHAPMAN, Jr., 
Patrolman, Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

Certified true copy. 

FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


STATEMENT OF SGT. CARL GILBERT 


Patrolman Chapman and I took Captain Hunter, Lieutenant Bracey, and Cap- 
tain Edwards to the Davis Clinic to check on their guards on Warwick. When 
we entered the clinic there was a narrow hallway leading back to the X-ray 
room. We stopped just outside the entrance to the X-ray. Captain Hunter was 
standing near.a door facing leading to another room just off the hallway. Ser- 
geant Bush was standing against the wall on the left side of the hallway just 
outside the X-ray room. 

Just after we arrived and before getting to the entrance of the X-ray room a 
gentleman whom I learned later to be Mr. Cahoon came from the X-ray room 
followed by Mr. Switzer. Mr. Cahoon walked in front of Mr. Switzer and 
entered the room near where Captain Hunter was standing. As Mr. Switzer 
came by Sergeant Bush, he shoved him into the wall in the hallway and in a 
hurried manner shoved Captain Hunter into the door facing as he entered the 
room following Mr. Cahoon. 

I then placed Mr. Switzer under arrest for assault and he was taken to 
Hamblen County jail and locked up by Jailer Haskins. 
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After placing Mr. Switzer under arrest he ran into the front room and a 
shuffle ensued between him, Captain Hunter, and Lieutenant Bracey. Mr. Ca- 
hoon grabbed Mr. Switzer’s arm trying to pull him loose from the captain and 
the lieutenant. As a result of this Mr. Cahoon was arrested for attempting to 
rescue a person under arrest. I saw no one strike Mr. Switzer during the shuffle. 

CARL GILBERT, 
Sergeant, Tennessee Highway Patrol. 
Certified true copy. 
FLoyp L. MARTIN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry, Tennessee National Guard, 


Assistant Adjutant General. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPENDIX 


SUBCOMMITTEE EXHIBIT S-1 


AFFIDAVIT 


COUNTY OF DE KALB, 
State of Georgia: 

Robert S. Cahoon, being first duly sworn according to law, deposes and says: 

‘Attached hereto is a document consisting of 118 pages and which describes in 
part the coercion and terror visited upon members of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, in and around Morristown, Tenn., after June 17, 1950. 

This is labeled “American Enka Corp. No. 5.” This document, together with 
other material, was filed as an exhibit to motions to remove certain criminal 
actions to a county other than Hamblen County, Tenn., for trial. The motions 
were filed in the circuit court of Hamblen County, Tenn., during the regular 
term of court which began on October 16, 1950. They were filed in the following 
criminal cases, among others: State v. O. C. Blanton, State v. A. C. (Red) Wal- 
lace, State v. J. P. Gregory, State v. W. F Knight, State v. E. H. Shipe, State v. 
C. ©. Holston, State v. E. H. Ball, State v. Silas Switzer, State v. L. A. (Blackie) 
Warrick, State v. Francis Horner, State v. J. Watson Helvey, Jr., State v. O. W. 
Bartin. 

The basis for the motions was that such prejudice had been developed and 
existed against the defendants, all of whom were members or representatives of 
the aforesaid union, in Hamblen County, that a fair trial at that term of court 
in that county was impossible. Each defendant incorporated the document into 
his verified motion to remove and stated on oath that the document accurately 
portrayed the events dealt with therein. The document is now a matter of 
public record and is on file in the office of the clerk of the circuit court of Hamblen 
County, Tenn., in Morristown, Tenn. 

I prepared the document. The statement therein by each person was given 
to me directly and for the purpose of preparing affidavits and an over-all history 
of the reign of terror. The capitalized and indented comments are my own. 

After a careful investigation of these matters, I verily believe that the facts 
set out in the document are true. 

~ — ROBERT S. CAHOON, Attorney at Law. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of November 1950. 


Huta OLA WARREN, 
Notary Public, De Kalb County, Ga. 
My commission expires June 9, 1954. 


AMERICAN ENKA Corp. No. 5 


After the Senate committee left Morristown on June 17, 1950, this labor-rela- 
tions tragedy continued down the road designed by Mr. Iserman, the Taft-Hartley 
expert. 

J. W. Hurst tells how the company is embracing violence. At this time there 
were numerous incidents of scabs threatening strikers with guns. This reminds 
one of Anchor Rome Mills, Inc., in Rome, Ga. _ 


J. W. Hurst (2): 5 > n 
“I am 32 years old. I am married and am a veteran of the last war. I have 
two children. I live at Rutledge, Tenn., route 4. 


“On June 18, 1950, I was down at Ivy Hollow, Tenn., where my father-in-law 
lives. Lon Quinton, a man who is working in the American Enka Corp. plant 
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during the strike, was there. My wife, Faye Hurst, was there also and heard 
the conversation. Lon Quinton’s wife was also present. Quinton is a brother 
of Jack Quinton, whose wife also works in the plant. Lon Quinton asked me 
whether I had seen where his car had been shot. He said to me that all the 
big fellows at the Enka plant had authorized the workers in the plant to carry 
guns. He said that they had been instructed to use them on the picket lines, and 
that they also had tear gas to use if the picket line was reestablished. My wife 
and I then left.” . 

Burnette Finchum tells about the natural result of the company’s policy. 
This incident is merely illustrative of a pattern which manifested itself at that 
time. l 


Burnette Finchum (2): . 

“On Monday, June 19, 1950, at about 7:15 p. m., Charles Buckner and I were 
at the site of the American Enka Corp. plant. Jack Turner, a scab, rode into 
the plant with another person. Shortly thereafter he came back out of the plant. 
He and the other person in the car, who was driving, drove down the road toward 
Morristown. When he was about 50 or 60 feet down the highway he stuck 
his head and shoulders out the car window and pointed a pistol at the people 
standing in front of the Enka plant. He shot five times. The bullets hit around 
the people there. They could be heard striking the highway. Among those 
present were Alford Shaver; Charles Buckner of Newport, Tenn., phone No. 4222; 
Harry Woods; Mr. Leech, the operator of Leech’s fruit market at Morristown; 
Sam Sloan of local No. 18-D, Furniture and Bedding Workers Union, CIO, 3321 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 24, Ill., whose phone is Lonedale 1-4333, and his 
wife, Mrs. Sloan; Burnette Finchum, Newport, route No. 3, phone No. 4136; and 
L. S. Jenkins. There were others there. I have a record of names written down 
and will furnish them.” 

The shooting by Turner had a sequel which illustrates the company’s absolute 
control of the community. 

Cahoon, union lawyer, went to Mr. Grey, regular district attorney, and d 
manded that the incident be brought before the grand jury. Grey refused to take 
any steps. 

Witnesses to the shooting insisted on going before the grand jury. They did 
so. Two American Enka Corp. guards were on the grant jury. An adverse vote 
by either would prevent any action against Turner. Naturally, there was none. 

The same grand jury returned numerous indictments against strikers on base- 
less charges. 

a W. J. Barron, company attorney, was taking a prominent and effective 
part. i 

June 22, 1950, early in the morning, Mr. Iserman’s and the company’s policies 
produced the same results that union busting, injunctions, legal persecution, 
frustration, and resentment have produced many times before. Workers were 
seats into hostile armed groups. Shootings resulted near the plant early that 
morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pressley tell how they saw it happen. They testified to these 
facts in Federal court on July 24, 1950, before District Judge Darr in Chatta- 
oe ae and their testimony was completely unchallenged and uncon- 

radicted. 


Mrs. Audie Pressley (2): 


“My husband is a striker. We live in a house beside the main highway close 
to the American Enka plant and across the road from the Cansler service 
station, a gathering place for scabs. 

“On June 22, between 6:15 and 7 a. m. there was an unusually large crowd 
of scabs and cars at the Cansler service station. I saw in the crowd the following 
scabs: A. Hollifield (a painter), Elbert Boyd (foreman in the American Enka 
plant over sheet metal or leadburning), Rose (a shift foreman over mechanics 
for the American Enka Corp.), Jane and Mary Sykes. I also saw Albert Cansler 
and Pete Cansler, who run the service station. I estimate there were 75 to 
100 seabs there. 

“Holifield, the painter, drove off toward Morristown and returned with a 
carload of guns which he gave to people in the crowd. They began to shoot at 
cars passing by. The bullets came near our house. My husband and I called out 
for them to stop shooting. 

“Rose, the foreman, and another man came to our house and told us we had 
better leave because we might get shot. Rose had a pistol. 
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“We did leave because of the shooting. We went down the highway to 
Green’s store and stayed there. At about 9:30 a. m. we saw a lot of Tennessee 
highway patrolmen drive by going toward the plant with their cars full of 
scabs with guns. Sheriff Medlin was also along with his car full of armed 
scabs.” 


Mr. Pressley (2): 

“I am Audie Pressley’s husband. The account she gives of June 22 is true. 

“In the last World War I was shot by enemy troops, so I know what it is like. 
I didn’t care to have it happen again. That’s why we went to Green’s store. 

“About 2 p. m. that day we were back home, 15 Tennessee highway patrolmen, 
2 deputy sheriffs, and 2 newspapermen came out to our home and surrounded it 
like they were going to capture a wild gangster. They were all around the 
house, tapping on windows and shaking the door. My wife went to the door 
and asked them what they wanted. A patrolman demanded that she open the 
door so they could search the house and arrest me. She begged them to let her 
see their warrant to search the house or for my arrest. They said they didn’t 
need one. They said I wouldn’t need one either where I was going. My wife 
didn’t want to let them in, but they were shaking the screen door, and I knew 
they would break it down, so I let them in. They searched the house, then they 
took me to jail. 

“At the jail the American Enka Corp. lawyer who got the injunctions against 
us and who always prosecutes strikers questioned me for about 45 minutes. 
Then he told me I could go. I started out to leave. Corporal Bogar, of the 
Tennessee highway patrol, grabbed me. He had not heard the company’s lawyer 
say I could go. He locked me up again. About 3 hours later I was taken back 
in before Barron, the company lawyer. He said he thought he had already let 
me go. I told him Bogar didn’t know it. Then Barron, the company lawyer, 
told the patrolmen to let me go. They did as he said. 

“The next day a highway patrolman and a drunk deputy sheriff came to my 
house. They gave me a summons and said I’d have to be in general sessions 
court before Judge Line next day. I went and stayed all day, but was never 
called as a witness or anything. I don’t know what happened.” 

Now, utter lawlessness and brutality was unleashed upon all union adherents 
in Morristown and its environs. Company Attorney W. J. Barron was.given full 
sway and free use of all the police power of city, county, and State. He served 
ae peed American Enka Corp., well. Below are statements of some of 

e victims. 


E. John Neal: 


“Thursday morning, June 22, 1950, I went to the union commissary, of which 
I am in charge, arriving there at about 7:30 a.m. I found sitting in the doorway 
David Proffitt, one of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, members and 
a striker at the American Enka Corp. plant. With him were two other strikers. 
Profitt showed me his arm. He told me he had a wound on it. The wound was 
on the outside between the elbow and the shoulder. He told me someone had 
shot him through the automobile and hit him. He said that he was fired upon as 
he was driving along the road. 

“I opened up the commissary, and union members began to assemble to get 
their weekly supply of groceries. I closed up the commissary at about 12 o’clock 
for lunch. At about 12: 20 the workers were eating lunch. Some were on the 
outside and some were on the inside of the commissary. Outside were W. B. 
Harper, Freda Lee Harper, his wife, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Shields, Thelma Turner, 
Dorothy Gains, Mrs. Len Turner, Buford Shropshire, Frank Joyce, Rex Fox, and 
others. Inside were Harvey Burnside, a colored striker, and a number of other 
people. l 

“At that time about 20 or 25 highway patrol cars with patrolmen drove up in 
front of the commissary. They stopped. The highway patrolmen, about two to 
the car, began to crowd into and around the commissary. They were armed with 
tommy guns, pistols, and blackjacks. A very large and ugly highway patrol 
oficer said, ‘Everybody be quiet and nobody will be hurt. Is that understood? 
I said, ‘Yes, sir.’ He then said, ‘Well, by God, it better be understood.’ 

“He then said, ‘Everybody get their hands up and line up against the building 
over there.’ I turned with my hands in the air and started walking toward the 
building. On the way toward the building I was kicked by one of the patrolmen. 
It was Sgt. Carl Gilbert of the State highway patrol who kicked me. As I got 
close to the commissary building, Patrolman Tommy Sams struck me hard on 
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the left side of the face with his hand. I was then wearing my glasses. He 
made us all line up against the building with our hands held in the air. That 
was men, women, and all. That also included Thelmer Hurst’s father-in-law, 
a man who has no connection with the union or the strike. That also included 
Mrs. Len Turner, who is a school teacher in Cooke County and who is neither 
a union member nor a striker. As we all started to line up, one of the patrolmen 
struck Len Turner with his fist and began shoving him around. Len had not 
offered any resistance, nor had he hesitated in following orders. The patrolman 
had told Turner to come over to him. When he did that, the patrolman slapped 
him again. The patrolman said to Turner, ‘Get the hell out of there. Keep your 
damn mouth shut.’ 

“They lined us all up and searched us each one. They searched all of us, 
including the women. They made us all get into patrol cars. They had made 
all the people inside the commissary come out and line up around the building, 
too. When they started to put us in patrol cars, I asked to be allowed to lock 
the commissary. One of the patrolmen said to me, ‘Get the hell in the patrol 
car and shut up.’ I was put in the first car along with Burnsides, Mary Hat- 
maker, and my son, Jerry. He is a 15-year-old boy and is not a worker at the 
American Enka Corp. plant and has nothing to do with the strike except that 
he is my son. He had just arrived here the preceding Sunday night to spend a 
vacation with me. While we were sitting in the car, and I think all other strikers 
and union members were then in cars along with their friends and relatives who 
happened to be with them, someone, one of the patrolmen, yelled and wanted to 
know whether John Neal was in any one of the cars. 

“I told the officer who was guarding the patrol car I was in that my name was 
John Neal. They all had their arms out and were guarding us with tommy guns. 
The officer guarding the car I was in hollered back up the line saying, ‘Here he 
is? The patrolman down the line yelled back and said, ‘Well tell him to roll 
out.’ I got out of the car, and they made me march to the commissary with my 
hands up. When I got to the commissionary, Lieutenant Williamson was inside 
the commissary. Lieutenant Williamson told me to sit down and everything 
would be all right. As he started out the door, I called him and told him that 
my 15-year-old son was in the front car. He hollered out and told Gilbert, and 
Set. Carl Gilbert told the officer guarding the front car to turn my son loose. 
The patrolmen remained outside, milling about, and searching other textile 
workers and strikers who came up for groceries, and loaded them on patrol cars. 
Then they all left except one carload. That car stayed about 10 minutes. While 
they were waiting, they picked up three other strikers and Textile Workers 
Union members who had come there for their groceries. The Tennessee Highway 
Patrol cars kept patrolling the road in front of the commissary. As soon as 
four or five people would assemble for their groceries, they would burst into the 
commissary and seize and search them and take them to jail. This happened 
about four times. I realized then that they were leaving me there for bait to 
trap other union members and strikers. I closed up the commissary and returned 
to the Kingmyer Hotel with my son. Then I took my son to Knoxville, Tenn., 
to get him out of danger. I stayed in Knoxville that night. z 

“Friday, June 23, 1950, I returned to Morristown, reaching there about 10 
a.m. At 10:30 a.m. I left for the commissary to reopen it. As I was parking 
my car a highway-patrol car with two patrolmen came by the commissary from 
the direction of the American Enka Corp. plant. They slowed down and ex- 
amined my car. I opened the commissary and served groceries. Then a patrol 
car which was driven by Patrolman Tommy Sams, who was accompanied by 
Sergeant Gilbert, drove up to the commissary and got out. Sergeant Gilbert, 
of the Tennessee Highway Patrol, hollered in and said ‘Come here.’ I went 
out. I said, ‘Yes, sir.’ I went out to the patrol car, and he said, ‘They want 
to talk to you up at the jail.’ I asked him if he could wait until I could give 
my check book to another man in the commissary. He let me do that. I then 
got into the patrol car with Sams and Gilbert. ‘Boy, you’ve sure got a lot of 
stuff in there,’ Gilbert said. ‘That isn’t half of what we had in there before,’ 
I replied. Just as we reached the Enka highway, Sgt. Carl Gilbert began 
to curse and abuse me with vile language. He said to me, ‘Why in the hell don't 
you get out of town? Sams said, ‘You people are going to keep on until senti- 
ment in the town gets so bad that I don’t think we are going to be able to handle 
the job.’ Gilbert then said, ‘What we ought to do is take this son of a bitch out 
to the plant and turn him loose to those people. Let them kill the bastard. It 
would be a God-damned good riddance.’ He said, ‘That would be one God- 
damned good way to keep them from stirring up trouble here.’ 
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“Then Gilbert continued, ‘So you’re the grocery man. You're so God-damned 
dumb you probably didn’t go any further than the third grade. That’s the 
way it is with you yellow sons of bitches. You haven't got the guts to do any- 
thing unless you’ve got two or three others backing you up. You come out 
here to stir up trouble and get the local people to go out and do your God-damned 
dirty work. You sons of bitches lay up in the hotel drunk. You're nothing 
but a bunch of God-damned Communists. You’re a cross-eyed Communist. 
You’re the Reddest son of a bitch of the whole God-damned outfit. You’re just 
like those two God-damned Red Senators who came down here. They came 
down here to stick their God-damned noses into things, while you people run 
around. I saw that son of a bitch strutting around up there at the hearing. 
He looked like he owned the God-damned place.’ 

“We then arrived at the jail. As I got out of the highway patrol car and was 
walking along with Gilbert going toward the jail, there were seven or eight high- 
way patrolmen standing on the steps to the jail. Gilbert looked at the other 
patrolmen and said, ‘Here is one of those bright sons of bitches. Don’t he shine 
pretty? Ain’t he a pretty looking boy—the Communist son of a bitch?) When 
we were walking into the jail he said to me, ‘Get over ag’inst that God-damned 
wall.’ I stood at attention against the wall. They formed a semicircle around 
me. Gilbert kept slapping his hand with the blackjack. He cursed me and called 
me every kind of vile name I had ever heard of, and he invented some I hadn’t 
heard. I stood there approximately 10 minutes while he was abusing me and 
threatening me with his blackjack. I was then taken into the room which is the 
first door on the left as you enter from the street. There were 12 or 15 highway 
patrol officers in that room. Sitting at the table was the chief of the highway 
patrol, Shelton. Commissioner of Safety for the State of Tennessee Sam K 
Neal was also there. As we walked in, Gilbert said to them, ‘Here is Neal.’ 
Chief Shelton then said, ‘So this is Neal.’ Commissioner Sam Neal then looked 
at me very hard and said, ‘Sit down, Neal.’ Commissioner then said, ‘How do 
you spell your name? I said to him, ‘N-e-a-l.’ He then said, ‘That’s the way 
I spell my name.’ Neal then said, ‘I understand that you made the remark that 
you were glad that I am no relative of yours.’ I answered him, ‘Yes, sir; I did 
say that.’ Commissioner Neal then said, ‘Well, by God, the feeling is mutual.’ 
Shelton then questioned me about a remark which I had made about veterans 
at a meeting on June 13, 1950, a meeting of strikers. ‘By God,’ Shelton said, 
‘I’m a veteran. I fought in the war. That’s one of the qualifications for being 
a highway patrolman in Tennessee. You couldn’t be an officer in the highway 
patrol.’ Then Adjutant.General Wallace said, ‘I represent the American Legion. 
You nor anybody else is going to make any statement about the veterans.’ My 
statement that they were quarreling about with me was a statement made at a 
union meeting that a lot of big shots had been talking about what they were 
going to do for the boys when they got out of the Army during the war, but now 
look what they were doing—just giving them a shoving around. 

“Shelton said to me, ‘You talk about the veterans and then you get up and say, 
“Unfortunately, I’m a IV-F’er.”’’ Commissioner Neal spoke up saying, ‘I’m also 
a veteran.’ Commissioner Neal then asked me whether J knew what the penalty 
was for conspiracy in Tennessee. 

“When I had first entered the room where they were questioning me, I had 
asked that I be allowed to see a lawyer; that I be permitted counsel. Commis- 
sioner Neal said to me, ‘You have not been charged yet.’ I said, ‘Well, I want 
counsel.’ I said, ‘Can I have counsel?’ Commissioner Neal said, ‘Yes, after a 
warrant has been served on you.’ When the questioning began in the room, 
Sergeant Gilbert again said, ‘What we ought to do is take that son-of-a-bitch out 
to the plant and turn him loose and let the people out there kill him.’ Commis- 
sioner Neal then said, ‘Well, we can do that.’ 

“After I had been questioned awhile, Commissioner Sam Neal said to Patrolman 
Gilbert to take me outside. Gilbert took me out to Jailer C. F. Haskins. They 
discussed where they were going to lock me up. 

“Haskins was going to lock me in a cell on the first floor where three other 
people were confined. Gilbert said, ‘No, we want him in a cell by himself.’ 
Haskins said, ‘Well, I'll have to take him downstairs.’ Gilbert then walked away. 
I asked Jailer Haskins to let me make a telephone call to the union office to notify 
them where I was. Haskins said he didn’t know whether he could do that. I 
told him that I thought I had a right to make one telephone call before being 
locked up. He said he did not think so. He refused to let me use the telephone. 
He then took me downstairs to the cells in the basement. On the way downstairs 
to the cells Haskins said to me, ‘Where are you from?” I told him, ‘Originally 
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from Cumberland, Md.’ He said, ‘Well, you’re in Tennessee now.’ I was then 
locked in a cell in solitary confinement. In about 5 minutes Jailer Haskins came 
down and opened up the pigeonhole in my cell and said to me, ‘They tell me, 
Neal, that you won’t be here long enough to require a telephone call. Now, under- 
stand it’s not my fault. I have to do what they say.’ 

“At about 5:15 p. m. that afternon after I had been in jail about 6 or 7 hours, 
a jailer with a ring of keys came to my cell and unlocked it and said to me, ‘Mrs. 
Ed Shipe is upstairs. She says she wants you to send her your car keys so that 
she can bring your car down to the hotel parking lot.’ I then said to the Jailer 
that I would prefer to turn the key over to Mrs. Shipe personally. He said I 
would not be allowed to do that. I then gave him the key to my car. At about 
5:45 p. m. the same man came back to my cell. He opened up the peephole in 
the cell door and said, ‘Neal, here is what they have you charged with.’ He then 
read from a warrant what appeared to me to be a lot of charges. One was con- 
spiracy for inciting a riot; another was for inciting people to throw rocks; and 
there were a lot of other charges. This warrant was signed by C. F. Gilbert. 
That is Sgt. Carl Gilbert of the highway patrol. I then requested that I be per- 
mitted to contact a lawyer and have counsel. I was told I would not be allowed 
to see or contact a lawyer. When the warrant was read to me I was told that 
I was to appear before Judge Line at 10 o’clock the next morning. At 10:45 a.m. 
Saturday morning, June 24, 1950, the jailer and a deputy sheriff came to my cell. 
They said to me, ‘Come on, Neal, let’s go.’ They took me upstairs in the jail. Six 
other strikers were sitting in a corridor. Paul French was one of them. Ambrose 
Hash was another one. I don’t recollect the names of the others. Sheriff Robert 
` Medlin came in. He directed us to line up two abreast. He said that we would 
all go over and have bonds made. We were then taken to the county courthouse 
by Sheriff Robert Medlin and a highway patrolman. On arrival at the courthouse 
we were taken to the courtroom upstairs. Judge Line was presiding. He set 
bonds for us. My bond was set at $3,000. I was charged with conspiracy to 
incite a riot. Sgt. Carl Gilbert was there. William J. Barron, American Enka 
Corp. attorney, was there and was in charge of the prosecution and advised as 
to how much bond to put me under. The bonds were furnished for us by the 
National Surety Corp. Roy Murphey, an attorney, was there to represent us. 

“I forgot to state that during the time I was being questioned by Commis- 
sioner Sam K. Neal he inquired what I did during the last war and what my 
war activities were. Chief Shelton also accused me and Dewey Kinniard, another 
representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, of buying whisky 
for the strikers. He said that Kinniard and I were the ring leaders of the whole 
God-damned thing. He said I had sent four men to a place called Reeces Hill, 
but they couldn’t get what they went after. I didn’t know what he was 
talking about. Shelton said to me, ‘Don’t tell me that it isn’t true.’ ” 


Dewey Kinniard (2) 


“T am 40 years old. My address is 1633 Vance Street, Kingsport, Tenn. I 
am now assigned to work in Morristown in connection with the American Enka 
Corp. strike. I am staying at the Kingmyer Hotel. My telephone number at 
home is 1477-L. I am a representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO. 

“At about noon or 12: 45 on Thursday, June 22, 1950, Silas Switzer, his wife, 
W. H. Whited, local union president, and I drove over to Jefferson City in my 
car. We went to the office of Franklin Park, a local attorney there. Park was 
not in his office when we first got there. We went back out and got into our car. 
Just about then Park drove up and got in the car with us. We had just started 
talking when a carload of highway patrolmen and one man in civilian clothes 
drove up in a highway patrol car. The highway patrolmen were armed with 
pistols, blackjacks, and tommy guns. The civilian in the back seat of the car 
was armed with a .46 revolver. The patrolmen got out of their car and ordered 
us to get out of our car with our hands raised. I may be wrong about the 
caliber of the revolver held by the civilian; it was an automatic I think; a .38 
caliber. We all had to get out of the car with our hands raised, including 
Attorney Park and Mr. Switzer’s wife. One patrolman took hold of me; an- 
other patrolman took hold of Silas Switzer; another patrolman took hold of 
Whited. They searched each of us. They made us hold our hands up. Then 
they forced us to get into the State highway patrol car. Switzer and Whited 
were put in the rear seat with the man with plain clothes and the revolver, or 
automatic. I was placed in the front seat between two highway patrolmen. 
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“One of the patrolmen was a very large, heavy-set man. He drove the car. 
The other patrolman was William Chapman, and he was on the right-hand side 
of the front seat with me and the other patrolman. The third patrolman took my 
automobile and drove it toward Morristown with Mrs. Switzer in it. Mrs. 
Switzer was badly frightened and crying. On the way to Morristown the large, 
heavy-set patrolman driving the patrol car curses us continuously, calling us 
‘Communists,’ ‘sons of bitches,’ and other vile names. He also said that he hoped 
that the people working in the Enka plant would meet them on the road and block 
them and take us out and blow our ‘God-damned brains out.’ He said he wouldn’t 
do anything to help us if they did. Chapman made a call to Morristown and in- 
formed the highway patrolmen there that they had us in the car and were 
on the way to Morristown with us. A voice replied over the intercommunication 
radio that they were glad that we were on the way; that they would be glad to 
see ‘those guys.’ All the way from Jefferson City to Morristown Patrolman 
Chapman kept a tommy gun pressed against my neck. He kept the barrel of the 
gun against my neck. When we arrived at the Hamblen County jail there were 
25 or 30 State highway patrolmen there. They cursed us, called us ‘sons of 
bitches,’ and pushed me around. They took us into the jail and took us into a 
room. They forced us to hold our hands up over our heads. They made me and 
Switzer hold our hands in that position for 20 or 25 minutes. A highway 
patrolman with a badge No. 61 took me and said to me, ‘You don’t like my looks, 
do you?’ I did not answer him. He made me turn around and face the wall. 
He would not let us touch the wall, but made me stand near it. He then beat 
me around the legs with a leather strap. 

“Later we were taken into another room, the first room on the left as you 
enter the jail, and were fingerprinted. A patrolman from Kingsport, Tenn., did 
the fingerprinting. After we were fingerprinted, they took us back into the 
room where they had forced us to stand against the room. They again made 
us stand near the wall with our arms up. After a while they took us on upstairs 
and locked us in an enclosure which did not have toilet facilities or a place to 
get water to drink. Neither was there any place to sit down except on the 
floor. Locked up in there with me were Silas Switzer, Ed Shipe, W. H. Whited, 
W. P. McDaniel, and a striker by the name of Williams. All of the men locked 
up were strikers except me and Switzer. Williams, Shipe, and McDaniel were 
taken out of the enclosure where we were locked up after about an hour or so. 

“Some time later, C. C. Jones and Ambrose Hash, strikers and union members, 
were brought up and locked in with us. At about 2:30 a. m. the following 
morning, which would be Friday morning, June 23, 1950, the State patrolman, 
a deputy sheriff, and C. F. Haksins, the jailer, came to the cell and took me 
out. They took me down to one of the rooms in the lower part of the jail. In 
that room were Commissioner Sam K. Neal; Adjutant General Wallace, of 
the State of Tennessee; Chief of the Highway Patrol Shelton; and there was a 
tall, black-headed man who wore civilian clothes in there also. I do not know 
what his name is. There were a number of highway patrolmen in there also. 
There was another man, whom I think was Burke, ex-sheriff of Hamblen 
County there. Sam K. Neal began the questioning of me. I asked him and the 
others to allow me to see or contact a lawyer. I said I thought I was entitled 
to see a lawyer. Neal said that they just wanted to ask me a few questions. 
He would not let me contact or have a lawyer. 

“Neal asked me whether I did not give orders to the people to go out and 
blockade the highway on Thursday morning. I told him that I did not. Then 
he wanted to know from whom I got a telephone call in New York. I told him 
I had had no telephone calls from any of the officials in New York. Neal then 
asked me about nails being put on the road. He then questioned me about 
Blackie Warrick, asking where Blackie Warrick had been reared. He questioned 
me about Herbert Williams and where he was to be found. I told him that I 
thought Herbert Williams was in New York. Sam K. Neal then asked where 
Robert S. Cahoon was. He wanted to know whether Cahoon had anything to 
do with handing down orders. He then asked me whether Herbert Payne, of 
New York, had not given orders that a blockade be set up. He then wanted 
to know whether I did not get a call from Sol Barkin in New York. He said, 
‘Sol Barkin handed down the orders, didn’t he?’ I told him that I didn’t know 
anything about any orders being handed down. I told him that we had a 
meeting the night before and most of us had talked to the group. I told him 
that we had requested the people not to engage in any violence; that we did 
not want any violence; or to give the company any excuse for blocking nego- 
tiations. Sam Neal then said to the rest of the group in there, ‘Boys, it looks like 
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he ain’t going to tell us anything. It looks like we’re going to have to work 
him over.’ The patrolmen then moved about in the room and appeared as if 
they were going to attack me; however, they did not strike me. At that point 
Neal was very much enraged and showed it. Later he calmed down and asked 
me more questions about nails being put on the road. Later he said, ‘This is 
all for the time being. Lock him up, boys.’ I was then taken back up and 
locked in the same enclosure. It was then about 3:15 a. m. Friday morning. 
I was kept in this same enclosure without food, water, or toilet facilities and 
with one meal, breakfast, until about 12 noon on Friday. Then they moved 
me into a cell, locking me up with some other prisoners. I was locked up in a 
cell with W. H. Whited, Ambrose Hash, and C. C. Jones. I was kept in that 
cell until about 9: 50 p. m. Friday night. 

“At about 9: 50 p. m. Friday night they returned me to the same room where 
they had questioned me before. In that room were Sam K. Neal, commissioner 
of public safety, Sgt. Carl Gilbert of the highway patrol, the chief of the high- 
way patrol, Mr. Thomas Shelton, and some other patrolmen. There was a man 
from a newspaper, or a photographer, present. Neal went through practically 
the same question routine that had been gone through before. Neal received 
phone calls and at times left to go to other rooms. When he went out of the 
room, Sgt. Cari Gilbert would begin cursing me and calling me vile names 
including a ‘Communist’ and a: ‘son of a bitch.’ He said that he hoped they 
would put me in the penitentiary for life. Then he said that that would be too 
good for me and he hoped they would put me on a ship for Russia and that the 
ship would sink. They questioned me from about 9:50 p. m. until 10: 45 p. m. 
At about 10:45 p. m. they turned me aloose. There were no charges placed 
against me at all. They warned me not to leave town.” 


Silas Switzer: l 

“I am 47 years old. I am a representative of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, and Local No. 1054 and Local No. 1072 of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, in Morristown, Tenn. I am in charge of the adminis- 
trative affairs of the union at the American Enka Corp., Lowlands, Tenn. My 
address is 235 Choctaw Street. My telephone number is 179-J at my residence 
and 1766 at my office. 

“At about noon on Thursday, June 22, 1950, my wife, W. H. Whited, presi- 
dent of the local union at the American Enka Corp. plant, Dewey Kinniard, and 
I started in Kinniard’s car, with Kinniard driving, to Jefferson City, Tenn., 
which is about 12 miles from Morristown. We were going to talk with an 
attorney by the name of Franklin Park. Dewey Kinniard is also a representa- 
tive of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, and is assigned to Morris- 
town during the present existing strike. 

“We got to Jefferson City and went to Attorney Park’s office. He was not 
there. We then went back to Kinniard’s car and headed back for Morristown. 
Just as we started to leave, Park drove up. He got out of his car and came over 
to talk to us. While we were sitting there talking with Park, a Tennessee High- 
way Patrol car drove up. In it were three Tennessee highway patrolmen and 
another man in civilian clothes. The highway patrolmen were armed with tommy 
guns, pistols, and blackjacks. The civilian-dressed man was sitting in the back 
seat of the highway patrol car. He had a heavy growth of beard on his face. 
We are informed that he is a strikebreaker at the American Enka Corp. plant 
who has been deputized. He was armed with a .45 revolver. The patrolmen 
stopped the patrol car next to our automobile and ordered us to come out of 
our automobile with our hands up in the air. They had their tommy guns in 
their hands and pointed them at us. They made Park, the attorney, and my 
wife get out with the rest of us and made them hold their hands up, too. One 
of the patrolmen, a very large man, said that we had better not have any 
guns on us. The patrolman then ordered me to walk over to the highway 
patrol car and get in the back seat with the civilian sitting therein. As I 
started toward the patrol car, one of the patrolmen struck me a heavy blow on 
the back of the neck with his fist. They made Dewey Kinniard get in the front 
seat of the patrol car. My wife was then very excited and frightened, and she 
was crying. They finally allowed her to get back into Dewey Kinniard’s car. One 
of the patrolmen there was William Chapman. Chapman permitted Franklin 
Park to remain there in Jefferson City. They then started toward Morristown 
in the patrol car. Chapman was riding in the front seat with Dewey Kinniard 
and the patrolman who was driving the car. In the rear seat were Whited, me, 
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the civilian with the revolver. The other patrolman was driving back toward 
Morristown in Dewey Kinniard’s car with my wife in it. 

“As we started toward Morristown, the patrolman used the radio telephone 
to tell patrolmen in Morristown that he ‘had the three top men and had 
started back to Morristown with them.’ On the way back to Morristown 
Chapman said they ‘might turn them over to the people at the Enka plant and 
let them kill them.’ They said we had better hope they were not. All the 
way into Morristown, they threatened to let the scabs kill us. When we got 
about 15 miles from Morristown, another patrol car met us and trailed us 
on into Morristown. After Chapman announced over his radio that he had 
us, another message came in from the patrol headquarters in Morristown that 
they would meet us when we got there. When we arrived at the county jail 
in Morristown, there were a great many county patrolmen at the jail. They 
made us get out of the car and go into the jail. They made us hold our hands 
up and go into the jail in that fashion. They were armed with tommy guns, 
pistols, and blackjacks. 

“As we entered, each of us was searched. Then they took us to the second 
room on the right as you enter from Jefferson Street. They forced us to stand 
with our backs against the wall in the room and hold our hands as high as we 
could reach. 

“In the room with us were a lot of patrolmen. There was a lot of confusion 
at the jail. C. F. Haskins, Sgt. Carl Gilbert, William Chapman were some of 
the patrolmen there. As we stood against the wall in the room with our hands 
over our heads, and we would tend to lower them a little, they would order 
us to keep them up high. They continued to make such remarks as they should 
take us out to the Enka plant and turn us loose and let them kill us. Then 
they made us go into the first room on your left as you enter. There they 
fingerprinted us, asked us what color our eyes were, how tall we were, color of 
our hair and complexion, and entered that on the record. They asked us where 
we were born and whether we had any criminal record. They then made us 
stand facing the wall with our hands up as high as we could reach. As we 
were standing against the wall, and our arms would relax, they would beat 
us and make us raise our arms back up. For a while they had Whited in the 
room with us, but then they took him, when he became exhausted, out of the 
room and left Kinniard and me there. So far as I know, Whited was not beaten, 
but Kinniard and I were. We had to stand with our arms out while they were 
beating Kinniard and me. Then they took Kinniard and me upstairs in the 
jail. I think that is the visiting part of the jail. There we were locked up. 
There were no facilities for toilet or water; there was no place to sit except 
on the floor. Those in the group locked up with us were McDaniel, Williams, 
Shipe, W. H. Whited, Dewey Kinniard, and me. All of us are union members 
and all except Kinniard and me are on strike. The only way we could urinate 
was to have some prisoner bring us a pot through the opening in the cell. After 
a while patrolmen came and took Williams, McDaniel, and Shipe out of the 
enclosure. After about 30 minutes they brought C. C. Jones and Ambrose Hash 
up and locked them in the enclosure with us. 

“I was kept in that corridor until about 10:30 or 11 p. m. I was first locked 
in there about 1 a. m. the night before. At about 11 p. m. they came up to the 
enclosure where I was and took me down to the sheriff’s office in the jail. In 
that office were a group of highway patrolmen, Sam K. Neal, Attorney Mc- 
Candis, of Morristown, Chief of the Highway Patrol Shelton, and Adjutant 
General Wallace. They questioned me and talked to me about a speech that 
had been made out at the picket lines. Neal complained at one time someone at 
the picket line had yelled, ‘Here comes the Governor!’ when he drove up. Some- 
one else had yelled, ‘No, it’s not the Governor. It’s Truman!’ Someone said, ‘No, 
it isn’t Truman because Truman isn’t a strikebreaker He's a friend of labor.’ 
He seemed to be angry about that. Then Chief Shelton brought up a complaint 
against me that he had had to approach me twice before getting me to make an 
announcement over the public-address system that people should not be putting 
nails on the road. I told him that I did not know that people were scattering 
nails on the road. I then called Shelton’s attention to the fact that there was an 
injunction in effect which would prevent my going over to where the pickets were 
Standing, as we were permitted to have only six pickets at a time, and there were 
already six people there. | 

“Commissioner Neal complained about a speech that John Neal, one of our 
representatives, was supposed to have made at the union meeting. He said 
Representative John Neal was no kin to him, Sam Neal. Sgt. Carl Gilbert came 
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into the room several times and handed Sam K. Neal notes. Then Gilbert came 
in to ask me why I had been in Jefferson City. They quizzed me about the shoot- 
ing at the Enka plant. He wanted to know who did that. I told him I didn’t 
know anything about the shooting. He then permitted me to call my home to see 
if my wife had come home in my car. My wife did not have the car. She had 
come home in a patrol car. I was taken to my home in highway patrol car No. 1. 
That was Thursday, June 29, 1950.” 


Thomas Dewey Jinks 


“T am 24 years old. I live at 823 Lula Street, Morristown, Tenn. My phone 
number is 457-M. I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Low- 
lands, Tenn. I am a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 
March 28, 1950, I went on strike with the other union members at that plant. 

“On Friday, June 23, 1950, at about 6 p. m., William Goldsmith, a representa- 
tive of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, told me that Robert Cahoon, 
an attorney for the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, wanted to see me 
in Atlanta, Ga., in order that I could help him prepare charges against the com- 
pany for unfair labor practices. Goldsmith gave me $20 to go to Atlanta on. 
He also gave me $20 to give to Clarence P. Carpenter, who was to accompany me 
on the trip and help me and Cahoon with the NLRB charges. I went out to 
Clarence P. Carpenter’s house, but he was not there. A striker by the name of 
Burke took me out there in his car and brought me back to Morristown. At about 
11:30 I caught a bus from Morristown to Knoxville, Tenn. At Knoxville I bought 
another bus ticket and boarded another bus for Atlanta Ga. On the way to 
Atlanta our bus was chased down by a highway patrol car with the siren going. 
The highway patrolman in the car and the county sheriff, who has his jail in 
Cleveland, Tenn., boarded the bus. They came straight to me and asked me 
whether my name was Jinks. I admitted that my name was Jinks. They then 
told me that I was under arrest. They told me to get up and go with them. I 
got up. They grasped me in the aisle of the bus and searched me before all of 
the other passengers, They took hold of my belt. It was the sheriff who held 
my belt. They took me off of the bus, all the while pulling at my belt. When 
we got off the bus they searched me again and took every possession I had out 
of my pockets, including my pocketbook and papers. They then put me in Ten- 
nessee Highway Patrol Car No. 117. I asked them what I was charged with. 
The State patrolman replied, “It don’t make any difference what you’re charged 
with. You’re going to jail.” I then told him and the sheriff that I wanted to see 
a lawyer. They laughed at my request. 

“After they got me to the county jail, they searched me again, pulling up my 
britches legs to see if I had anything up my pants legs, made me pull off my shoes 
and socks and searched them. After that they questioned me for about half an 
hour. They questioned me, asking me whether I know anything about the 
shooting which had occurred at the American Enka Corp. plant the day before. 
I told them that all I knew about that was what I had read in the papers. They 
asked me where I was going and why I was leaving town. I told them that 
I was going to Atlanta to see Bob Cahoon about the NLRB charges. After a 
while they locked me in a cell. I requested that they allow me to use the tele- 
phone to call some of my relatives or friends and to allow me to get in touch 
with a lawyer. They refused me all these requests. They also refused to 
tell me what I was charged with when I asked. It was about 3 a. m. or 3:30 
a. m. Saturday morning when they finally locked me in the cell. I was held 
in jail for over 12 hours and not permitted to see or talk with anybody. Nobody 
talked with me, and I was not permitted to get in touch with anybody on the 
outside. One meal was brought to me, and that is all. About 3 or 4 o'clock 
p. m. Saturday I was taken out of the jail in Cleveland bv the same two men 
who had arrested me, the sheriff and the highway patrolman. They put me 
in a patrol car. I again asked that I be allowed to have a lawyer. They told me 
that I would not be permitted to get in touch with any lawyer. They said that I 
was being held ‘incommunicado’. They both got in the patrol car with me and 
started up the highway toward Knoxville. They got in touch with Commissioner 
Sam K. Neal over the radio-telephone system in the highway patrol car and 
asked him whether they should bring me on into Knoxville. He told them that 
they were to bring me on to Knoxville, that he was there and wanted to question 
me. The sheriff was holding a tommy gun in his lap while they were taking 
me on to Knoxville. In Knoxville they took me to the Tennessee Highway 
Patrol headquarters. 
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“I was questioned for about 3% hours by the Tennessee Highway Patrol, 
by W. J. Barron, an attorney from Morristown, Tenn., who is attorney for the 
American Enka Corp., and by newspaper reporters. Sam K. Neal also questioned 
me. There was also a plain-clothes detective there. When they took me into 
the highway patrol station, W. J. Barron was sitting behind a desk and in 
charge of the questioning. There were 15 or 20 patrolmen there. I again de- 
manded that I be permitted to see a lawyer. W. J. Barron said to me that I 
would not be allowed to see any lawyer. He laughted at my request. The 
highway patrolmen were armed with pistols and blackjacks. Some of them 
had tommy guns. Tommy Sams, a Tennessee highway patrolman, came in with 
a piece of paper in his hand which he told me was a warrant. He said to 
me, ‘We have picked up your buddies. They have turned State’s evidence on you. 
We have got you charged with first degree murder, and we've got the goods 
on you. You are going to hang.’ They then began to question me. Men ques- 
tioned me from all sides, several at the same time. They accused me of 
shooting people, turning over cars, and lots of other things. Every time I de- 
nied anything, they called me a damned liar and a God damned liar. W. J. 
Barron then said to Sam K. Neal, both of whom had participated in the ques- 
tioning: ‘Take him into a private room. Maybe he’s ashamed to talk in public.’ 

“I was then taken into another, smaller room and questioned by Sam K. Neal. 
Nobody was in that room but me and Sam K. Neal. The door was closed. He 
began to accuse me of various things. He asked me what kind of gun I used 
in the shooting. He asked me who else was involved in the shooting. I told 
him I knew nothing about it except what I read in the papers, that I was not 
there. I denied all of his accusations. He then asked me whether I expected 
him to believe the wild story that I told about going to see Cahoon. I told him 
that he could use his own judgment about it, that it was all the truth. He 
had been raging mad at me all this time, screaming and hollering at me. He 
said to me, ‘You’ve been in several States, in a lot of towns, and you’ve worked 
on quite a few different jobs.’ I told him that that was true. He said: ‘In other 
words, you know your way around pretty well, don’t you? I told him that I 
was no judge of that. He asked that same question over three or four dif- 
ferent times, and I didn’t answer but once. j | 

“He left and Carl Gilbert, Tennessee highway patrolman, who was dressed in 
civilian clothes, came in. He began questioning and accusing me. Carl Gilbert 
also threatened me several times with a blackjack, starting to strike me. Most 
of what Gilbert did was to accuse me of shooting people, having something to 
do with shooting people, and having guns, etc. When I denied it, he would curse 
me and threaten to hit me with his blackjack. He said to me, ‘Don’t you know 
we have ways of making people talk? When he was doing that, he was threat- 
ening me with a blackjack. I answered him, ‘I don’t know.’ He also accused 
me of having dynamited people’s houses. I told him I knew nothing about that. 
He called me a damned liar and threatened me with a blackjack. 

“After that Gilbert left, and a third man came in to question me. He was 
dressed in civilian clothes and told me that he was a detective. He asked me 
where I lived, I told him. Then he asked me about some people around Green- 
ville, Tenn. I told him I did not know the people. He was questioning me 
about dynamiting. I told him I had not been in Greene County since last Jan- 
uary. He was talking about dynamiting which occurred, he said, in Greene 
county. Two or three other highway patrolmen came into that room. The pro- 
cedure was very much the same as had been the case with Sam K. Neal. They 
then took me back into the main front room where I had first been questioned 
by the whole group and W. J. Barron. On two or three different occasions I 
was made to stand up between two State highway patrolmen and to permit 
newspaper photographers to take my picture. I did this against my will but 
because I was forced to by overwhelming numbers. I asked them not to take 
my picture, but I could not help it. I then went through another session by 
the whole bunch again. I was threatened time and time again with blackjacks 
and told that they would kill me. W. J. Barron took a prominent part in this 
questioning. He said to me, ‘Don’t you know that now that we have a charge 
against you that you will not be eligible to vote in the NLRB election? I did 
not answer him. W. J. Barron then said to me, ‘The only way you can beat this 
charge is to go back to work.’ At about that time W. J. Barron said to me, 
‘Don’t you know Cahoon pretty well? I replied, ‘Yes, in a way he’s a personal 
friend of mine.’ Tommy Sams, Tennessee highway patrolman, then said, ‘That’s 
enough to get you hung.’ W. J. Barron then said, ‘Yes, that’s enough to get 
you hung—just being a friend of Cahoon’s.’ It is impossible for me to repeat 
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every question that was asked me at this time because all of the patrolmen were 
pitching in and making accuSations against me and asking me questions. Time 
and again they threatened to strike me with blackjacks. Tommy Sams asked 
me whether or not I had called the National Guard men ‘Browning Boy Scouts.’ 
I told him, ‘No, I called them strikebreakers.’” Tommy Sams drew back his black- 
jack and started to hit me, but he did not actually strike me then. W. J. Barron 
then said to Tommy Sams, ‘Take him in there and give him a good working 
over. Save me his hair.’ Everybody in the room except me laughed and made 
fun of me. Tommy Sams then took me into another room off to one side and 
put handcuffs on me. Tommy Sams then made me walk out in front of him 
and get into his patrol car which stayed in front of the patrol station. A news- 
paper man from Knoxville then came to the car where Tommy and I were sitting 
and asked to take another picture of me. Tommy Sams made me get back out 
of the car and walk back up on the steps to the highway patrol station and pose 
for another picture with him. This picture was published in the Knoxville news- 
papers on the front page on the following day. I was handcuffed when that 
picture was taken. Tommy Sams then made me get back into the car. He took 
a TWUA-CIO badge which was on my shirt and jerked it off. He said to me, 
‘I have orders to shoot anybody with one of those badges.’ Tommy Sams then 
said that if I would sign an affidavit to withdraw the suit against him that he 
would tear the warrant up against me, take the handcuffs off, and let me go. 
I shook my head. I was afraid that he would shoot me if he did turn me loose. 

“I have a suit for $25,000 pending in court, naming Tommy Sams as the de- 
fendant. This is on account of previous mistreatment by him and other members 
of the highway patrol. 

“While I was under questioning in the building, before Tommy Sams took me 
out, the highway patrolman and W. J. Barron had my pocketbook, and all of 
my papers, going through them. They found there a receipt from Jack Anderson, 
an attorney in Morristown, showing that he was a lawyer in a suit for divorce 
for me. They began to question me about‘my private life with my wife. They 
asked me why my wife was getting a divorce and what she was charging me with. 
I would not tell them. Then W. J. Barron said, ‘If you know Cahoon so well, 
why didn’t you get him to get the divorce instead of Jack Anderson?’ I didn’t 
answer his question. 

“Tommy Sams and another patrolman got into the patrol car with me and 
brought me a2 round-about route to Morristown, Tenn. I had not been permitted 
to have a drink of water all of this time since I was picked up off the bus. I 
was not allowed to have anything to drink until I got to Morristown at the jail. 
All the way from Knoxville to Morristown Tommy Sams held a shotgun or a 
tommy gun in his lap. It was cocked. 

“They did not bring me through the main part of Morristown, but brought me 
through a side street to the Morristown jail. The two patrolmen made me get 
out of the patrol car and walk in front of them into the county jail at Morris- 
town. Four or five highway patrolmen were at the jail, also Sheriff Robert 
. Medlin, and C. F. Haskins, the deputy sheriff who acts as jailer. After I got 
into the jail, Medlin with all of the other men standing around began to question 
me. He questioned me about dynamiting which had occurred over in Greene 
County and about some shooting. I told him I didn’t know anything about it 
except what I had read in the papers. Medlin then said ‘You know your father 
is going to be awful mad when I have to tell him about locking you up. I guess 
I’ll lose his vote after locking you up.’ I said to Sheriff Medlin, ‘I don’t know 
whether you know it or not, but you’ve already done that.’ C. F. Haskins, the 
jailer, then tok me back to a cell and locked me in. I still had not been given 
anything to drink. I was very thirsty. I had still not had a drink of water 
since I was picked up at about 3 a.m. This was about 9 or 10 o’clock on Saturday 
night. There was a cup and spigot in the cell. The first thing I did was to get 
a drink of water. I was hungry, too, and did not have anything to eat, but I 
was not offered anything to eat. 

“I stayed in the cell until about 1 a. m. or 1:30 a. m. Sunday morning without 
anybody talking to me. At about 1 a. m. Haskins came to the cell and told me 
to come with him. He unlocked the door, and I went with him. I went to the 
office in the jail and there was Attorney Roy Murphy and my father and the 
sheriff, Robert Medlin. They had a bond there, and the sheriff told me I could 
sign there. I signed the bond. Then the sheriff and two highway patrolmen 
had me moved into another room across the hall. They closed the door, and I 
was left alone in the room with the two highway patrolmen. They did not 
permit my father or Roy Murphy, the attorney, to go with me. They then 
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questioned me about the shooting and dynamiting as it happened. They ques- 
tioned me about everything I had done and everywhere I had been during the 
last two preceding days. They fingerprinted me also. They took down a lot of 
information about my height, weight, color of my eyes, complexion, color of my 
hair, and all that for some kind of record. Twenty or thirty minutes after I 
had signed the bond they let me leave with my fatLer and Roy Murphy. We went 
home. 

‘Among the highway patrolmen who questioned me in Knoxville were the 
following: Lt. Mitchell Moody, Sgt. Carl Gilbert, Sam K. Neal, Patrolman 
Tommy Sams, the chief of the highway patrol, Shelton, and the red-headed patrol- 
man who is regularly stationed at Morristown. All of these men participated 
in the cursing of me and threatening of me with blackjacks.” 


Ava Hurst: 


“I am 61 years old. I live at Rutledge, route No. 4, Tennessee. I am a 
farmer. Thelma Hurst, vice president of the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica local at the Lowlands plant, is my son. J. W. Hurst is also my son. R. V. 
Hurst is also my boy. On Thursday morning June 22, 1950, I came into Morris- 
town to see Mansfield Williams, my brother-in-law, who is sick. I brought him 
some wood. Then I went over to my son Thelma’s house, in Morristown. His 
wife Pauline asked me to go with her down to the union commissary to get some 
groceries. She was nervous and excited. We got in Thelma’s car and went over 
and picked up Ina Mae Fields, one of her friends, and we then went on down 
to the union commissary to get groceries. I didn’t have anything to do with 
the strike but didn’t mind going along with them since Pauline was nervous. 
We took their two little boys who are about 9 and 13 years of age. When we 
got to the commissary I stayed in the car with the boys and the two ladies got 
out to go to see about getting the groceries. This was about noontime on 
Thursday. f 

“I had been sitting there about 4 or 5 minutes and looked up the road. I sawa 
large number of State highway patrol cars approaching and filling the whole 
highway. They were driving more than one car across the road. They lined 
up right in front of the union commissary and jumped out of their cars with 
tommy guns and sawed off shotguns. They had pistols in their holsters. They 
rounded up everybody in sight. Two of the highway patrolmen went over to the 
car where I was and jerked the door open. They told me to get out with my 
hands up. I told them that I didn’t have anything to do with any of this, that 
I had just come over here with my daughter-in-law to get groceries. They said, 
‘That don’t make any difference, get out, with your hands up.’ I got out of the 
car with my hands up. They ordered me to go on over and get against the com- 
missary and started over toward the commissary with my hands up. One of the 
highway patrolmen gave me a hard shove. Then he yelled to me to get my 
hands on up higher. Then a group of the highway patrolmen went inside the 
commissary. You could hear them Knocking around inside yelling. There was 
a good bit of cussing by the highway patrolmen. Then they made us all pile 
into patrol cars. They then took us on down to the union tent near Leach’'s 
store. They ordered us to stay in the car and not to move. Then they rushed 
over to Leach’s store and the union tent there and rounded up another bunch of 
the union members and strikers. They made them stand up with their hands up 
and search them just as they had us. Then they brought them back and piled 
them into the cars. Then an automobile drove up beside the patrol car I was in. 
Some of the patrolmen yelled at him and told him to pull over to the side of the 
road. Then they ordered him to get out of the car with his hands up. He did 
that. I don’t know who he was. Then they put him in one of the patrol cars 
and took him on down to the jail with us. They drove us on down to the county 
jail in Morristown. ` 

“When we got down to the Hamblen County jail, they made us get out of the 
ears and hold our hands up again and marched us in to the jail. As Iwas march- 
ing into the jail with my hands up one of the patrolmen gave me another shove. 
My daughter-in-law saw that. They made us march right on in to the hall of 
jail and keep our arms and hands up. They put lots of the boys into cells. They 
locked some of the rest of us up there in a hallway. After we got into the hall- 
way they continued to make us stand with our hands raised for about 5 or 10 
minutes. They would not let us take them down or rest. All along they con- 
tinued to bring in strikers and union members. They brought in some men and 
some ladies. After a while they let us take our hands down. After that we 
began to squat down on the floor. After a while they came in with some men 
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they said were officials of the union. They took them on up stairs. One of the 
patrolmen came in and saw us resting, squatting down there, and cussed at us 
and said, ‘God damn it, get on up, stand up.’ He then made us stand up from 
that time on. He said he didn’t want to see us sitting down or squatting down 
and didn’t aim to have it. He ordered us to continue to stand. We did so. 
At about 4 o’clock in the afternoon they took me and some others down and 
fingerprinted us. When I went in to be fingerprinted there were quite a few 
highway patrolmen present. I recognized one by the name of Moody Pierce. I 
said to him, ‘Mr. Moody you ought to know me, I don’t have anything to do 
with this here.’ He said, ‘Yes, I know you, you use to be an officer over there, 
didn’t you?” I told him, ‘Yes, I had been an officer and had been in court with 
him several times.’ He said, ‘Well, you know this had to happen,’ and they 
fingerprinted me. When I was being fingerprinted they asked me whether I 
had ever been fingerprinted before. I told them that I had, that I had to be 
fingerprinted when I worked at Oakridge. When they finished fingerprinting 
me they locked be back up in the enclosure in the hall where I had been before. 
In about 15 or 20 minutes after they had locked me back up a patrolman came 
there with the jailor and pointed to me. He said, ‘There is the man right over 
there, just question him.’ 

“They unlocked the cell, took me out and took me down to a room in jail. 
There in the room was W. J. Barron and a group of patrolmen and a man in 
civilian clothes who may have been Sam K. Neal. I don’t know Neal. There 
was also a young man in civilian clothes who questioned me pretty heavily. W. J. 
Barron asked me whether I had worked at the plant any. I told him that I 
had not. I told him that I did not even know where the plant was located. I 
said, the last time I had been by the place where the plant is, was when they 
were grading to put it up, and I had not been there since it had been built. One 
of the patrolmen came around and said to me, standing right in front of me, 
‘Well what was those shells doing in your car?’ I told him that it was not my 
car and I didn’t know anything about the shells being in there. I told him that 
I guessed he would find that those shells had been bought about Christmas time, 
the boys were rabbit hunting with them. Then he asked me about high-powered 
shells being in the car. I told him that I did not know anything about high- 
powered shells being in the car. Then he asked me whether my boy had any 
gun that shot high-powered shells like that. I told him no, that so far as I 
knew he didnt have any such gun. Then W. J. Barron called to the patrolman 
who was going out of the room and said, ‘We don’t have anything against this 
man, I don’t think we can hold him. I think we have probably held him too 
long already and we might as well let him go on home.’ Then they turned me loose 
and I went on out. 

“While they were questioning me Sgt. Carl Gilbert of the highway patrol asked 
me who my daughter-in-law was. I told him that she was Thelmer Hurst’s wife. 
He says, ‘Oh, yes, he is one of those big shots of the CIO, he’s one of those we 
want. 

“About 2 or 3 days before June 22, my wife and I were out at Sam Hines store, 
which is located at Shiloah, Tenn. Victor McDaniel was sitting on a seat out in 
front of Hines store. We were all sitting and standing around talking. He said 
to me and Sam Hines, ‘Well they tried to stop me this morning, they tried to 
stop me over here just across the river.’ He said, ‘there was an opening enough 
for me to run around and get on by, and I did that.’ He said there were two 
cars in the road. He said, ‘I tell you what I’m going to do. I am going to take 
my gun and I’m going to kill the first god damn son of a bitch that runs out 
in front of me and makes any move.’ I said to him, ‘Look here, you had better 
be careful how you talk. They might get hold of that and then they would be 
watching for you. I wouldn’t blame them.’ He said to me, ‘I’ve fooled with 
the union and I came out with them,’ and says, ‘I found out there’s nothing to 
them, they just lie about everything and I went back to work and I’m going to 
work.’ My wife called me over to the car and said : ‘Come on let’s go, I don’t want 
to hear him talk any more?’ We left and went home.” 


Pauline Hurst: 


“I am the wife of Thelmer Hurst. I am an employee of the American Enka 
Corp. plant. My husband is vice president of the Textile Workers Union of 
America. CIO, local, at the plant, and I am a member of that local; we have 
two children, two boys, one age 10 and one age 13. 

“Thursday morning, June 22, 1950, at about 11:30 a. m. my father-in-law, 
Mr. Hurst, my two boys, and I left home in our automobile. We drove over 
to Ima Jean Seals’ house and picked her up. We then went down to the union 
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commissary, which is on the highway leading out toward the American Enka 
Corp. plant. We got out there about noon, and the people who work in the 
commissary had quit issuing groceries until they ate lunch. We got out of the 
car and walked over to talk to some of them. My father-in-law and the two 
boys stayed in the car. While we were standing there, and just after we had 
arrived, a large number of highway patrol cars arrived from out toward the 
Enka plant. In the first patrol car was a scab by the name of Ed Northern. 
He had a gun with him. The patrol cars, 15 or more of them, parked in front 
of the commissary. Ed Northern and the highway patrolmen piled out of the 
cars with their guns. The highway patrolmen had tommy guns. They rushed 
up to us like they were fixing to capture criminals and yelled at us. They 
commanded everybody to get their hands up. Then they ordered us to stand 
against the wall, against the commissary. I saw some of the patrolmen beat a 
colored boy there by the name of Harvey Burnbride. I saw them hit John Neal, 
a union representative in charge of the commissary, and kick him. They told 
us to get up against the wall of the commissary or they would ‘shoot every damn 
one’ of us. They used that cuss word. They searched all of the men standing 
there and some of the women. They made us get in the patrol cars. I asked 
the patrolmen about my two little boys whom I had to leave in the car. They 
said that was all right; they would be all right. They put me, Vance Hope, Ima 
Jean Seals, and one other striker in the rear seat of one of the cars. One of 
the strikers leaned over in the back seat where the patrolmen had some shirts 
hanging. The patrolman said: “Move over, damn you; I didn’t ask to come 
down here, and you’re going to have to take what comes.’ 

“They hauled us on down to the jail in Morristown. They ordered us to get 
out of the cars and ordered us all to hold our hands up. They marched us on 
in toward the jail. I saw one of the patrolmen shove my father-in-law, who 
was ahead of me. They took us on in the jail and locked us up. They locked 
me in a cell with Ima Jean Seals, Freda Lee Harper, Mary Hatmaker, and Doro- 
thy James. Louie Turner, a school teacher in Newport, was also locked in with 
us. In that same cell were two women who had already been locked in there. 
One of them said that she was being held for public drunkenness. The other one 
said she was being held because they had found whisky in her house. The cell 
was very dirty and smelled bad. We were afraid to sit down or touch the walls. 
They took all of us out after a while and took us up to another room to be ques- 
tioned and fingerprinted. They took our fingerprints and made us answer 
questions. There were five Tennessee highway patrolmen in the room who 
questioned us and took our fingerprints. They asked me where I lived, whether 
I worked at the American Enka Corp. plant, when was the last time I had 
been on the picket line. They asked me how old I was, when I was born, 
where I was born, what year I was born, and what my birthday was. After 
they finished questioning us, they took us back to the cell and locked us in again. 
They let the other women who had been locked up at the same time we were 
out before they did us. At about 6:30 they took me and Freda Lee Harper 
out the back door and let us out the back door to the jail. We were not given 
any transportation and had to walk away. We walked over to Ima Jean Seals’ . 
house. Then we started to walk home, and Ima Jean Seals’ husband’s grand- 
father picked us up in his automobile and took us home. He then took me on 
out to the union commissary so that I could get our car. I found my car 
and a man standing there said there had been a big handful of tacks placed 
under my back wheel, but that he had got them out for me. I don’t know 
that man’s name. The glove compartment to the car had been emptied, and the 
contents scattered around in the car. The seats in the car had been pulled out. 
They never did bring any charges against me, nor read nor show me any war- 
rant. They never did tell me why I was being held. They did not allow us to 
sap bail or have anybody to come in to see us. They never would let us see a 
awyer. 

“On Tuesday, following this that happened on the 22d, my husband and I went 
to Morristown. There we went to the union office and talked with Fullington, 
who is one of the officers in the union. We asked that the union arrange to have 
bond made for my husband in the event they had any warrant out for him. 
Fullington called Witt, the bondsman for the union, and also Sheriff Medlin. 
Medlin told Fullington that neither he nor Buck Kelly nor anyone else had a 
warrat for my husband so far as he kew. We then went back home and decided 
that we would go over to Granger County and get our little boys, whom we had 
sent over there to stay with my husband’s people.’ We went on up to Jefferson 
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City on our way to the children. There we stopped and spoke for a while with 
Bill Newman and James Potter. They are union members and strikers. Then 
we started back on our way to Granger County to get our children. We got 
about a mile out of Jefferson City, and a city policeman stopped us. He was 
driving a city police car of Jefferson City. One of them was Officer Williford, 
of Jefferson City. The chief of police, Bell, who was with Williford, asked my 
husband whether his name was Thelmer Hurst. My husband said that it was. 
He then said to my husband, “They want you at Morristown.” My husband 
asked him what for. My husband told Bell that he had just come from Morris- 
town and had inquired of the sheriff if they had any warrant for him and they 
did not have any warrant for him. Bell said, “Well, they called up here and 
told me to stop your car. Let’s go down to the city hall.” On their orders we 
went on down to the city hall, and the officers followed us. Police Chief Bell 
then called to Morristown and talked with Sgt. Carl Gilbert, of the Tennessee 
highway patrol. Sergeant Gilbert told Bell to hold us, that they had papers 
for us. On orders from the chief of police there we remained at the city hall 
until two highway patrolmen drove up from Morristown. One said he was 
from Gatlinburg; the other said he was from Kingsport. My husband told the 
patrolmen that he had just come from Morristown and that he had been told 
that they didn’t have a warrant for him. The patrolman said, “Well, they must 
have got a warrant after you left. We have a warrant for you here.” He had 
a warrant for my husband, charging him with attempting to commit murder. 
They also had him charged with carrying a concealed weapon. They put my 
husband in a patrol car and took him away. I got Bill Newman to take my car 
and drive me back to Morristown. We went ot the union office and called Attor- 
ney Roy Murphey and Bondsman Witt. Witt had gone to the ball game, and 
we had to wait until he got out of the ball game. Witt got my husband out 
on bond about a quarter of 1 the next morning. 

“I forgot to say earlier that while we were at our home. before we left for 
Granger County, we noticed Ed Northern, a scab at the plant and one who had 
been pointing out union members for arrest, parked in his car near our home, 
talking to another scab. The other scab is named Bill Gulley. It was after this 
that we were arrested. When my husband was taken to the jail after being 
arrested, Ed Northern was there at the jail waiting.” 


Thelmer Hurst: 

“I am a vice president of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, Local No. 
1054, at the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am employed at 
that plant and have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“I have heard my wife give a statement about what happened to me and to her 
on Tuesday, June 27, 1950. The account she has given in her affidavit is accurate. 
After the two highway patrolmen took me in Jefferson City and put me in the 
patrol car, they started toward Morristown with me. The patrolman who was 
driving the car said to me, ‘Hurst, why did you want to start that shooting out 
there?’ I said, ‘Mister, I haven’t done any shooting. I wasn’t there.’ He 
said, ‘Why Hurst, every damn one of them had told on you. You were the first 
man there who fired a shot. You’re the one who carried the guns out there and 
all’ I said, ‘Well, Mister, I haven’t fired no shots, I wasn’t out there, and I 
haven’t carried any guns out there.’ He said then, ‘Well, hell, thev’ve done told 
on you. You might as well go and own up to it.’ He then said, ‘What were you 
doing with those shells in your car? I said to him ‘Well, Mister, I keep my shot- 
gun shells in my car all the time. I do that because I’ve got two little boys. 
You know how they are. They’ll get hold of shells and hurt themselves. I know 
of one little boy who got his fingers blowed off with a shell. If you find a gun in 
my house, I’ll give you $100.’ The patrolman on the other side said. ‘Hurst, 
that’s a pretty damn poor story. Do you expect me to believe that?’ I replied, 
‘No, sir; I didn’t tell it for you to believe.’ 

“I said to him. ‘If they prove that I’m the guy who did the shooting out there, 
that’s another thing. I’m going with vou to jail, you’ve got a warrant for me, 
and I’m going with you, and I’m not going to give you any trouble, and I hope that 
you’re not going to give me any.’ The driver then said, ‘Well, you know we're 
in another war now, don’t you? I told him ‘Yes’; that I’d heard over the radio 
this morning about them flying the Seventh Air Force over Korea. The one on 
the other side then said, ‘Well, I was a pilot in the Seventh Air Force in the other 
war, and I’m on 24-hour call now.’ The one not driving then said to me, ‘Well. 
Hurst, there are two sides to everything. You can’t build a road and leave one 
side off.’ I said, ‘Well, that’s true. You fellows come up here though—and most 
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of you—lI don’t know whether it’s you—but most of you just look at one side.’ 
Then the patrolman driving said, ‘You fellows shouldn’t try to tear up property 
out there.’ I then told him that I hadn’t tried to tear up any property; hadn’t 
shot; or anything else. He then said, ‘Well, I’m talking about those people’s 
cars and so forth. If you had gotten them out of the cars, gotten them down the 
road and whipped their eyes out, it wouldn’t have looked so bad.’ 

“We got on down to the jail; they took me out and took me into the jail. Sheriff 
Medlin was there; Ed Northern, the scab who had been looking at us when we left 
our home was there; Pete Nibblett, a foreman out at the plant was there. He, 
I am informed, along with some of the scabs has been made a deputy sheriff. 
I said to the sheriff, ‘Sheriff, I thought you told me you didn’t have any warrant 
for me.’ The sheriff then said, ‘Why, I haven’t talked with you.’ I then said to 
him, ‘Well, didn’t a man call you over the telephone and ask him if you had a 
warrant for me? He said, ‘No.’ I said, ‘Well, they also asked Buck Kelly, and 
he said there was no warrant for me anywhere.’ One of the patrolmen then 
came from back into the jail and said, ‘Let’s go, Hurst’; he took me on back and 
locked me in a cell. At about a quarter of one they came and unlocked my cell. 
Tommy Sams unlocked the cell, and said, ‘Now, Hurst, don’t ever say I didn’t 
do anything for you.’ I said, ‘Well, by God, you did let me out of the cell, didn’t 
you? Witt and the jailer, Haskins, were there and another patrolman. We 
signed a bond. They had me charged with attempted murder, and I got out on 
$3,000 bond. I got in the car with Witt, and he took me home and then back to 
the Kingmeyer Hotel. They also had me charged with carrying a concealed 
weapon, and the bond was put up for that, too.” 


Ambrose Nash: 

“I am 27 years old. I live at 717 Montview Avenue, Morristown, Tenn. My 
telephone is 1735-W I am married and have two children. I am a veteran of 
the last World War. I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at 
Lowlandg, Tenn., and am a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO. Ihave been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“At about noon on Thursday, June 22, 1950, I was at the union tent near Leach’s 
store on the Enka Highway. At that ‘time there were 30 to 40 union members 
and strikers present at the union tent and Leach’s store. It was about noon that 
a number of carloads of highway patrolman drove up and surrounded us. They 
were armed with pistols, blackjacks, and submachine guns. Along with them 
was a scab by the name of Ed Northern. He was armed with a rifle. The high- 
way patrolman yelled at us and ordered us to raise our hands. We did that. 
They then made a line-up near Leach’s store. Then they searched us. They 
pushed and shoved strikers and union members around. They made us stand 
with our arms raised while they searched us. They took our pocket knives out 
of our pockets. No one had any other weapon of any kind. They also searched 
Leach’s store. They then piled us into patrol cars and hauled us down to the 
county jail in Morristown. There we were made to get out of the cars with 
our arms raised and march into the jail. When we entered the jail they made us 
keep our arms up. They they took us into a room and fingerprinted us. They 
asked me a few questions when they first fingerprinted me. I was then taken 
with a large group of strikers into an enclosure in the jail and locked up. That 
enclosure had no facilities for water or for toilet. They kept two patrolmen 
near our enclosure where we were locked up at all times. They guarded us and 
were armed. They would not permit us to talk together. 

“Among those who were picked up with me were Doug Connaway, William 
McGravey, and Arwood. There were many more whose names I cannot recol- 
lect at this minute. After I was put into the enclosure and locked up with 
another group of people, Lonny Malloy, a deputy sheriff who also runs a gateway 
grill in Morristown, came to the enclosure and took our names. We all asked 
him to be allowed to see a lawyer and have bail. He did not grant our request. 
, We were never allowed to see a lawyer. At about 2 o’clock on Thursday I was 
taken down to a room in the jail for questioning. In that room were W. J. 
Barron, attorney for the American Enka Corp., and Sam K. Neal, the commissioner 
of Public Safety for the State of Tennessee. Also in the room were Tommy 
Moore, a deputy sheriff, a captain of the highway patrol, and another man in 
civilian clothes who may or may not have been a lawyer. Neal and Barron did 
most of the questioning. Barron asked me what I had done with my pistol. I 
told him that I did not have any pistol. Neal asked me whether the road at 
Enka had been blocked at midnight on Wednesday night. Barron questioned me 
severely as to my activities Wednesday night. He asked me where I was early 
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Thursday morning, insisting that I account for every minute. He also asked 
me whether there were any new faces. He and Neal asked me about whether 
I had a gun or Saw any strikers with guns. They asked me many other questions. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Leach that run Leach’s store can testify that no weapons were 
taken off any of us when the highway patrolmen picked us up. Among the 
highway patrolmen who picked us up were Tommy Sams, Carl Gilbert was at 
the county jail, when I was taken there, and a lot of patrolmen whose names 
I do not know. 

“I was questioned 20 to 25 minutes by Barron and Neal. After they finished 
questioning me I was taken back up to the enclosure and locked in. I was kept 
locked up until 11 o’clock Saturday morning. I was locked up from about noon 
on Thursday night, all Thursday night, all day Friday, Friday night, and until 
11 o’clock Saturday morning, when they took a group of us over to the court- 
house to make bond. We were then taken into Judge Line’s court. They charged 
me with carrying concealed weapon and conspiracy. I was put under $3,250 bond. 

“Buck Kelley, a deputy sheriff, read a warrant to me at 2 o’clock on Friday 
afternoon. However, we were not permitted to get bail or to see a lawyer at 
any time. They did not let us see a lawyer until we were released in court on 
Saturday morning. 

“While were in jail on Friday we could see Mr. Hurd and Mr. Murphy, attor- 
neys who represent us in the jail. Whited, president of our union, called to 
Mr. Hurd and asked him to come back to us. He replied that the officers would 
not allow him and Murphy to see us. They never were allowed to get back to 
talk with or see us. 

“On Thursday night Whited, Dewey Kinniard, and C. C. Jones, all of us union 
members and all of us strikers except Kinniard, were kept locked up in the 
hallway to the jail. We had to sleep on the concrete floor without blankets or 
without mattress or any protection. That there was no running water nor toilet 
facilities in the enclosure where we were. 


Beatrice Everhart: l ° 


“I am the wife of Paul Everhart, who is an employee of the American Enka 
Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. He is a member of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, and is on strike. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, at about 11 in the morning, my husband, Jim 
Wisecarver,_my little boy, who is not:yet 5 years old, and I started out from 
our home at 613 Montview Street in Morristown, Tenn., and we started on out 
to Clyde Sawyer’s home, which is out beyond the Enka plant at Lowlands. 

“Just as we got near the Enka plant we met three or four scabs coming down 
the road. They were walking. They were armed with large guns or rifies. 
They stopped our car and ordered my husband and Mr. Wisecarver to get out 
of the car. They searched both of the men. They took their pocket knives away 
from them. While we were stopped there some highway patrolmen came on 
down to the car. There were three of the Tennessee highway patrolmen. One 
of them talked to my husband, and two of them talked to Wisecarver. 

- “The highway patrolman who searched my husband asked him where he was 
going. My husband told him, and the patrolman told him he would be allowed 
to goon. They took Mr. Wisecarver and ordered him to go with them up to the 
picket line. Then they came back and told my husband they would have to hold 
him, too. After they had taken my husband on off with them and put him ina 
highway patrol car one of the scabs who was armed with a rifle forced me to 
open my pocketbook and let him look at everything I had in it. He then opened 
the glove compartment of my car, where I had a number of letters and papers. 
I said to him, “There’s everything in there but money.’ He then said to me, ‘I 
don’t want your damn money.’ He took my letters and papers up in his hands, 
looked at them, and then put them back into the glove compartment. 

“Before my husband left with the patrolmen he asked them whether he would 
be permitted to drive our car back home. The highway patrolmen told him 
no, that they would see to it that the car was taken back home. It was muddv 
on the side of the road, and the highway patrolmen ordered me to pull over on 
that side of the road and turn the car around. I told them I was unable to drive 
over in the mud and turn around, because I would get stuck. 

“As I started on up toward the picket line to turn the car around, my little 
boy, who was in the back, began to cry. He had been standing on the back seat 
of the car, and the scabs who had searched the car had forced him to get off 
the back seat so they could turn the back seat up and searched. My little boy 
began to cry and ask me what they were going to do with his daddy. I told him 
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that they were going to take him to jail, and they would bring him back after 
a while and they wouldn’t hurt him. Then the scabs who were crowded around 
the car said to me, ‘Shut your God-damned mouth.’ Then I replied to the scabs 
that all I had said was to tell my little boy that they had taken his daddy to 
jail for something he didnt’ do. Then one of the scabs who had a rifle said to 
me, ‘I said shut your God-damned mouth.’ I then went on and turned the car 
around and drove it home. 

“I drove over the union tent, which is next to Leeche’s store. I then got one 
of the strikers to drive me down to the union hall and to take me over to the 
jail and see if I could get my husband out. 

“One of the ladies who was with me went in to find out what could be done 
for my husband. She came back out and told me that nobody was being allowed 
to see any of the men who were being held in jail, and that they were being held 
at least 72 hours for investigation. We stood there and watched them hauling 
in strikers, including Mrs. James, Ima Jean Seals, and other ladies who had been 
picked up and hauled to the jail. I saw one of the highway patrolmen strike one 
of the men who was being held in the back, and at the time the man was walking 
up the jail steps with his hands raised. I do not know the patrolman’s name, but 
I would recognize him if I saw him. The patrolman who struck the man walking 
up the steps is a tall, slender patrolman with a thin face. Heisa young-looking 
man. 

“I then went back out to the union tent to get my car. When I got there, fhe 
car doors were open, and the glove compartment was open, and all my letters and 
papers had been scattered around the car. The back seat and the front seat were 
both out of place; the trunk of the car was open, and the tools and things in it 
had been scattered around on the ground near the car. I gathered up my posses- 
sions and got in my car and went home. My little boy was with me all this 
time.” 


Paul Everhart: 


“I am 36 years old. I live at 613 Montview Street in Morristown, Tenn. I am 
an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and a mem- 
ber of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike since 
March 28, 1950. 

“On Thursday, June 22, I started out with my wife to go to see Clyde Sawyer, 
and the account she gives of what happened in her affidavit is correct, insofar 
as it relates the things where I am stated to have been present. 

. “After I was ordered by the scabs to get out of the car and was searched by the 
scabs and highway patrolmen, I was told by one of the patrolmen that I could get 
back in the car and go on my way. As I started to start the car, the scabs walked 
along by the side of my car and stopped it again. They were armed with rifles 
and guns. Then a highway patrolmen came back to me and told me they would 
have to hold me, also. 

“The patrolmen took me on and put me in a patrol car. They put me and 
Wisecarver in the same patrol car. Two of the patrolmen drove us on into 
Morristown and took us to the county jail. When we got down to the jail in 
Morristown, there was a large crowd of patrolmen at the jail. They marched us 
into the jail. Sheriff Medlin was there when I went in. Two of the highway 
patrolmen searched us again. They took my keys. Then they took us out in a 
hall and searched us again. Then they locked us ina cell. In that cell were five 
strikers who had been locked up that day. Later they brought in four more 
strikers and union members and locked them in the cell. There were 10 of us 
in that cell, and we stayed there from 11 in the morning until 7 that night. There 
were four bunks in that cell. There was no mattress or anything else to make 
it comfortable. After we had been in there about 6 hours and a half, they took 
us out and fingerprinted us. When we were being fingerprinted, we were ques- 
tioned. The highway patrolman questioned me and wanted to know when I had 
been on the picket line the last time. I told him. 

“After they had questioned me, they put me back into the enclosure, which is 
in the hall, with another group of strikers. They kept me locked up there for 
about another half an hour. Then they released me, and I went on home. They 
did not show me any warrant, nor read any warrant to me, nor place any 
charges against me. While I was being held, I requested Sheriff Medlin to let 
me call my wife. He refused to let me call my wife. 

“The next day, Friday, June 23, 1950, I was at my home at about 3 in the 
afternoon. Buck Kelly, a deputy sher iff, and a Tennessee highway patrolman 
came to my house. They told me they were going to take me down to the jail and 
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make bond. The told me that they had to do that. They said that all I’d have 
to do would be to go down there and sign a bond, which was laying on the table, 
and I would be back home in 15 minutes. They had some, kind of paper with 
them, but they never did read it. My wife asked them what they had me for, 
and they said they had me for malicious mischief. They then ordered me to get 
into the patrol car with them. I did, and they drove me back to the jail. There 
was a large group of highway patrolmen at the jail when I was brought in. 
They searched me again and locked me back up in a cell. Sheriff Medlin was 
present when this happened. I asked them about the bond I was supposed to 
sign. Medlin and the jailor told me that the bondsman was on the way up with 
the bond. Medlin came to my cell about 10 that Friday night. I asked him to 
call the union hall to get somebody up there to get us out. He said they had 
tried to contact the union hall five or six times, and couldn’t contact them any- 
where. He said he didn’t know what had happened to the union people, whether 
they had run off or what. 

“My wife informs me that she knows that the union people were at the union 
hall up to 11 that night, because she was there with them. | 

“They kept me locked up in jail until 12 the next day, Saturday. They did 
not question me any more. At 12 they took me out of the cell and took me into 
another office in the jail. There were Roy Murphey, an attorney for the union, 
Sheriff Robert Medlin, and a bondsman. They allowed me to make bond and 
leave. I was charged with malicious mischief.” 


Felix Carpenter: 


“I am a worker at the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., I am 
a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike 
since March 28, 1950. 

“I woke up about 7 a. m. on the morning of June 22, 1950. At about 8 I heard 
a news broadcast saying that there had been some trouble at the American Enka 
` Corp. plant. I drove on into Morristown, Tenn., and got my groceries from the 
union commissary. I then went on up to. the union tent which is next to Leeche’s 
store on the Enka Highway. It was then about 9: 30 or 10 in the morning. There 
were around 20 other strikers present at the tent. Among them were Mr. 
Waldrop and his wife, J. R. France, Y. J. Jenkins, Len Turner and his wife, 
Shelton Coggins, Slim Hurst’s wife and father, Bill Knight, a worker at the 
plant. At about noontime a group of highway patrolmen in about 12 or 15 
highway patrol cars came to where we were. There were 25 or 30 patrolmen. 
They were armed with pistols, blackjacks, and tommy guns. They surrounded 
us and pointed their guns at us, They told us, ‘Put your God-damned hands up,’ 
We were then lined up near Leeche’s store and searched. We were made to hold 
up hands in the air all during this time. They took everybody’s pocket knife, and 
they were never returned. They made us take our keys and open up all of our 
cars, some of which were locked. They searched the cars. Then they loaded us 
in patrol cars. When I was sitting in one of the highway patrol cars, one of the 
patrolmen came up to the car. He had in his hand a sawed-off shotgun, or riot 
gun. He said to me, ‘You don’t know what all this is about, do you? I said, 
‘No, sir, I don’t.’ He took his gun and held the butt of it in my face and said, 
‘You’re an innocent-looking, lying son of a bitch.’ I do not know his name 
I would recognize him if I should see him. Then they took us down to the county 
jail in Morristown. They made us march into the jail with our arms up and 
searched us. They took us on up and locked a lot of us up in what they called 
the bull pen, a large enclosure with no toilet or water facilities. 

“We were given orders not to sit down, but to stand up. We were given orders 
not to talk with one another. I think there were 45 or 50 of us in that enclosure. 
There are no windows in that enclosure, and it was stifling. They kept two 
highway patrolmen standing inside the doorway near our enclosure at all times. 
They were armed with pistols and blackjacks. They saw to it that we did not 
sit down or talk to one another. After about 3 hours I was taken out of that 
enclosure with several other strikers and taken down to another office in the 
lower part of the jail. I was fingerprinted, and we were all questioned by high- 
way patrolmen. Present were five or six armed highway patrolmen in the room 
when we were questioned. They all participated in the questioning. They 
questioned us about throwing stones, turning over automobiles, scattering nails, 
shooting, and dynamiting. They asked us where we were early that morning 
and what time we left home. After the fingerprinting and questioning, I was 
locked back up. I was released at about 6:30 that evening. We had to walk 
back over to Leach’s market where our cars were. That is about. 2 miles. 
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Nonda Evans: 


“I am 22 years old. I am married and have one child. I am an employee 
of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and a member of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike since March 
28, 1950. 

“On Sunday, June 25, 1950, I returned to my home in Jefferson City about 9: 30 
that night. I had been over at Clinton, Tenn., visiting my relatives. 

“At about that time Chief Bell of the Jefferson City police force and a highway 
patrolman came to my home. The patrolman said that he was from Kingsport, 
Tenn., I answered the door. Bell asked to see my mother. My mother was in 
bed asleep, so I woke her up. My father got his clothes on first and came to 
the door. He asked them what they wanted, and they said they wanted to see 
my mother. She got up, dressed, and came to the door; and they asked her 
whether she worked at the Enka plant. Bell was doing the questioning. She 
said, “No, she did not.” Then they asked her whether she had a daughter who 
worked in the Enka plant. She said, “No, that she had a son who worked there.” 
They had a name there for me spelled ‘N-0-e-r,’ or some similar spelling, and 
were looking for somebody by that name. They then said to me, ‘Well, if you 
work there, then I guess you’re the one.’ They changed the spelling of the 
name to ‘N-o-n-d-a,’ which is my name. Then they said to my mother that they 
didn’t know why they were arresting a lot of us people, that most of us were 
probably innocent, but that they wanted to take us to Morristown for question- 
ing. The highway patrolman then said that they had a warrant for us for 
conspiracy. They then took me down to the city hall in Jefferson City. My 
father had said that he was going to Morristown to bail me out. At the city 
hall the highway patrolman told me to call my father and tell him not to go to 
Morristown and try to bail me out, because he probably couldn’t do it. I then 
called my father and relayed to him the message which the highway patrolman 
had told me to give him. Then Chief Bell told the highway patrolman that I 
hadn’t done anything, that I was a pretty good boy around there. They then 
took me out to the State highway patrol car, and they had Bill Newman in the 
car. Bill Newman is a striker at the Enka plant, too. Fate Williford, one of 
the policemen, was there in the car. He said to us, ‘Take it easy up there.’ The 
highway patrolmen took us in the patrol car and drove us on to Morristown. 
The highway patrolman said on the way that they weren't on either side, but the 
way they looked at it, the company had a right to hire as many people as it 
wanted to and ought to do so, and that if they were in the company’s place, they 
would replace us all. Then they told us that after all this was over, the best 
thing for us to do would be to go some other place to work. Then one of the 
patrolmen said that he thought the fault was with the union officials here in 
Morristown ; that they hadn’t been used to operating in Tennessee. Both patrol- 
men said they were out of the Kingsport division. They then drove us to Morris- 
town and took us to the county jail. 

“When we got to the jail, Sheriff Medlin, of Hamblen County, and several 
highway patrolmen were in the jail office. Newman then said to Sheriff Medlin 
that he had to work the next day and would like to get out on bail. Sheriff 
Medlin replied to him that it didn’t look like he would be able to get out that 
night. They then took us into the room and fingerprinted us. They asked us 
whether we had ever been fingerprinted before. Sheriff Medlin ordered the 
highway patrolman to search us. They did search us and took our knives. Then 
Sheriff Medlin and two highway patrolmen took us and locked us in a cell. They 
never did read or show us any warrants. Newman stayed there 2 or 3 hours, 
and his father-in-law came and bailed him out. Then they brought a drunk 
and put him on the cell with me. They left me in the cell with the drunk. About 
3 in the morning they brought in three more strikers. One of them was 
Cleve Purgason’s brother; another was one of the strikers from over around 
Moshein. He said they had hin accused of assault and battery. In the cell 
where they had us locked were four bunks. There were just plain steel bunks— 
no cover, no mattress, no blankets. There were five of us in there to uSe the 
four steel bunks. We stayed in there until about 5 in the next afternoon, which 
was Monday. They didn’t question me any in the meantime. Then they brought 
six men, strikers, from upstairs in the jail and locked them in the cell with us. 
Gregory was one of them, Jones was another, Paul French was another, Guy 
Vaughn was another. Hal Short was locked up with us, too. Just before they 
let us out on Monday afternoon, Sheriff Robert Medlin came back and told us 
that he hadn’t wanted to lock us up; that he had notified the union office several 
times. While we were locked up, we kept asking the jailer about letting us get 
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out, etc. He said it looked like the union had run out on us. About 6 they let 
us come out and sign bonds one ata time. There was a bondsman there furnished 
by the union, and as we signed the bonds, they released us. The bondsman told 
-me that I was to report at the court in Morristown on the third Monday in 
October.” 


Paul French, Jr.: 


“T live at 625 East Davis Street, Jefferson City, Tenn. My telephone is 2339. 
I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and a 
member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike 
since March 28, 1950. l 

“At about 7 o’clock on Thursday night, June 22, 1950, City Police Chief Bell 
and another policeman named Fate Williford and a city judge at Jefferson City 
named Waldrup came to my house. Mr. Bell asked my wife whether this was 
where Junior French lived. She said, ‘Yes.’ I walked out of the kitchen and into 
the front room of the house. They were then inside my house. Bell then said to 
me, ‘I don’t know what this is all about, Junior, but Chief Hodge over at Morris- 
town wants to see you.’ I went on out with them and got in the car with them, 
and they drove me over to Morristown. Fate Williford then made a remark 
that he didn’t know what it was all about, and that a man ought not to scab 
and go into a place like the American Enka Corp. plant. I told them I didn't 
know anything about what had happened out there and was perfectly innocent. 
They took me on to the county jail in Morristown. At the jail when I got there 
were C. F. Haskins, the jailer, Bob Medlin, the sheriff, and several patrolmen. 
They then told the jailer that this was the French boy from Jefferson City that 
Chief Hodge wanted to see. The jailer then went to the telephone and called 
Hodge. I could hear Hodge say over the phone, ‘Lock him up.’ C. F. Haskins, 
the jailer, then searched me and took my pocket knife. Then they locked me in 
a cell. Robert Medlin was there and watching as this happened. They did not 
tell me what I was charged with or read any warrant to me. I asked them 
whether I could have bail and whether I would be allowed to see a lawyer. I was 
refused both requests. Haskins said to me that they were going to lock me up 
und hold me for questioning. Robert Medlin was there when this happened. 

“While I was in the cell, Robert Medlin, Haskins, and a patrolman came back 
about every hour and called out my name. I would answer and come to the 
door, thinking that they were going to let me out or do something. Then they 
would lock up the little cubbyhole in the door and leave me there. At one of 
the times, the patrolman asked me whether I worked at the plant. I told them 
that I did work at the plant. He then asked me whether I had walked the picket 
line any. I told him ‘yes.’ He asked me whether I had been there the preceding 
morning. He asked if I was there when the shooting happened. He grilled me 
about picketing and violence. I was never questioned any more. He kept me 
‘locked up from Thursday night until Saturday morning at 11 o’clock. I was 
never furnished with a blanket or a mattress. A boy named Jones, a striker, 
was also locked in the cell with me on Thursday night. He also stayed in the 
cell with me until about Saturday morning. He did not have a blanket or 
mattress either. At 11 o’clock on Saturday, Sheriff Bob Medlin and several 
patrolmen came and got us and escorted us with a group of strikers and union 
members over to the court house. We were taken up in to the courtroom before 
Judge Lyons. They then charged me with attempted murder and I was put 
under $3,000 bond. I was told to report back to the courthouse at 9:30 on 
July 30. 

“I went on home. On Sunday I went down to my mother’s home at Newmarket, 
Tenn. I was there with my wife and my three children. A scab by the name of 
Ed Northern passed my house at about 9 o’clock. He went by at about a quarter 
of 9. He drove by slowly. I saw him. At about 5 minutes after 9 there was 
a knock on the door and Fate Williford, a city policeman from Jefferson City 
and Waldrip, the city judge over at Jefferson City, asked whether I was in 
the house. My mother said ‘Yes.’ Williford said that he would like to see me; 
that he had a warrant for me. I went to the door and Fate Williford read a 
warrant charging me with malicious mischief. Fate Williford told my mother 
and wife not to worry, that he would bring me back. He told them that he 
understood some of the State highway patrolmen had been beating the boys up 
and he would not let that happen while he was there. Fate Williford was then 
under the infiuence of whisky. Williford and Waldrip let me stop at a filling 
station and call the union hall and notify Switzer about what was happening. 
Switzer said he would get a bondsman and try to get me out. They took me 
on to the county jail. 
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‘There at the jail was Sheriff Robert Medlin and a deputy sheriff and Jailer 
B. F. Haskins. Haskins searched me while Robert Medlin was watching. He 
didn’t find anything. There were several highway patrolmen and one of them 
asked me whether I objected to being fingerprinted. I told him I djd not. They 
took my fingerprints and a highway patrolman said, ‘I reckon that is all we 
want with him.’ Haskins took me upstairs after awhile and locked me in u 
room with a number of other boys. They kept me locked up in there until 
Monday night at about 5 o’clock. At about 5 o’clock they brought me down and 
put me in a cell in the lower part of the jail. At about 6 o’clock Haskins came 
and took me out of this cell and a lot of other boys out and we were permitted 
to sign bonds and were released. I was then put under $500 bond in addition 
to the earlier bond of $3,000. As I started to walk away Robert Medlin, the 
sheriff said, ‘This is French; we’ve got another warrant for him.’ The bonds- 
man then said, ‘Well, we might as well sign that bond for him.’ So they pre- 
pared another bond, and it was for $3,000, and I signed it. There was a charge 
of conspiracy. 

‘This is June 30, 1950. I am informed now that they are looking for me again 
in Morristown. I do not know if they have another warrant out for me or not. 

“One night last week before I was ever picked up or arrested, Mrs. Elaine 
Jones of Jefferson City was talking with Ed Jones, Lucy Jones, and Dorcos and 
Fred Boston and said to them that she would see that I was put in jail before 
this was over. She said that would guarantee that I would never work another 
day at the plant. She is a sister to one of the scabs, Edward Northern, who 
works out at the plant. He rode by my home just before I was picked up the 
second time.” 


Doro thy Finchum James: 


“I live at New Market, Tenn., route 1, with my husband and two children. I 
am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a 
member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike 
since March 28, 1950. 

“On Thursday morning, June 22, 1950, I left my home at about 15 minutes of 8. 
My sister, Mary Hatmaker, and her husband, Mr. Hatmaker, and I came in 
Mr. Hatmaker’s car to Morristown. On our way to the union commissary, where 

we have been helping keep things in order, Chief of Police Hodge, of Morristown, 
Tenn., stopped us. That happened in front of the Oaks Motor Co. He told 
Mary’s husband, Elmer Hatmaker, to get out and hold his hands up. Hatmaker 
does not work at the plant. Mary and I do. He made Elmer stand there with 
his hands up while he searched him. He then told Mary, my sister, to get out 
of the car. He then ordered me to get out of the car, and he patted me over 
my blue jeans and searched me. Chief Hodge then searched the car. He did 
not have any warrant, nor did he show us any warrant or tell us why he was 
doing this. He was armed with pistols. There were a number of scabs standing 
there along the road. Mary Miser, Elizabeth Hill, Gladys Moliford, J. B. Hat- 
maker (J. B. Hatmaker is a brother of Mary Hatmaker’s husband, but he is a 
scab), LeRoy Jones, and quite a few other scabs were standing there. They 
laughed and jeered while this was going on. We got back into the car. We 
started to go on, and then the scabs yelled to the policeman, Mr. Hodge, and told 
him he had not searched the trunk of our car. Chief of Police Hodge then 
ordered us to stop again. He made Elmer get out and unlock the trunk of the 
ear. The bunch of scabs then rushed up and surrounded the car. Blmer then 
said to the crowd of scabe that it would be all right for the policeman to look 
in the trunk of the car, but the scabs should keep their hands off the car. After 
that was over, we drove ou to the union commissary on the Enka highway. After 
I had been at the commissary about an hour, at about 9:30 a. m., I saw a number 
of people whom I knew to be scabs at the plant going out toward the plant. Some 
of them were in Sheriff Robert Medlin’s car. Some were in highway patrol cars. 
I counted three rifles in the first car that were possessed by scabs. In each 
of the cars, the scabs had arms, pistols and guns. There were eight or nine car- 
loads of them. They were crowded into the cars very thick. 

“I forgot to say that while Chief Hodge had us stopped on the highway in 
front of Oaks Motor Co., and the scabs surrounded our car, J. B. Hatmaker, 
brother of Elmer Hatmaker, who had been scabbing in the plant (that is, J. B. 
had been scabbing) ran up to Elmer Hatmaker and said to Elmer, ‘I believe P'UN 
go home with you. This is no place for me.’ Elmer then told J. B. that he 
had already told him that and had been telling him that all of the time. Then 
J. B. Hatmaker moved back into the crowd with the rest of the scabs. 
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“The scabs in the sheriff’s car and in the highway patrol cars then drove on out 
to the Enka plant. 

“After the scabs had gone on by toward the Enka plant, we saw quite a few 
carloads of highway patrolmen pass the commissary and headed toward the 
American Enka Corp. plant. We continued to give groceries out to strikers 
and union members until 5 minutes of 12. Then we stopped work for lunch. 
Some of us and some of the workers moved in and sat down inside the com- 
missary to eat lunch. Some ate outside; some stood around outside. I wasn’t 
very hungry, and got a piece of pie and a cup of milk. When I had eaten about 
half the piece of pie and drunk about half the milk, a number of carloads of 
patrolmen drove up in front of the commissary. They jumped out of their cars 
with tommy guns and began to yell at the people outside. I sat still because 
I thought they were going to search the cars and things on the outside. I saw 
Highway Patrol Sergeant Gilbert walk up to John Neal and hit him in the 
back with his fist. Then I saw Carl Gilbert kick John Neal. John Neal 
is a union representative and is in charge of the commissary. Gilbert then or- 
dered Neal to get over against the commissary wall and hold his hands up. 
Tommy Sams, a highway patrolman, walked up to Neal and slapped Neal twice 
in the face with his hand. Neal had his glasses on. Two highway patrolmen 
then walked in through the commissary door. They were armed with tommy 
guns, too. They pointed the tommy guns at us and ordered us to put our hands 
up and march outside of the commissary. One of the patrolmen looked at and 
indicated Harvey Burnside and said, “There he is.’ As Harvey Burnside started 
to walk out of the door with his hands up, they began beating him. One of 
them reached back and took hold of something, which I think was a blackjack, 
and hit Burnside on the head with it. I heard Burnside’s head pop when thev 
hit him on the head with the butt of the tommy gun. Burnside then stumbled 
and almost ran over me and my sister, Mary Hatmaker. 

“We moved on out, and the highway patrolmen ordered me to keep my hands 
up. They started searching the men. They took the men’s pocket knives, and 
I saw them throwing some of them away. While they were searching some of 
them, they grabbed Len Turner. They yanked him back against the commissary 
wall and tore the back out of his shirt. They came on down the line, searching 
every man. When they got to me, they patted me all over and searched me. 
They ordered us to load up into the patrol cars. I was close to Burnside 
and started walking along behind him. They pushed Burnside into one of the 
patrol cars. Two of the large patrolmen grabbed me, one on each side, grabbed 
me by the seat of the pants, and threw me into the patrol car and on Burnside. 
Then they loaded Freda Lee Harper, then Len Turner. Then Len Turner asked 
that his wife be put into the same car. She was loaded into that car with 
us. This was a 1950 Ford highway patrol car. Half of the back seat was occu- 
pied by suitcases and clothing belonging to the highway patrolmen. Five of us 
strikers and union members were loaded into that back seat, which was half 
filled with luggage. Mrs. Turner was not a striker. She is a school teacher; 
so there were four strikers and one school teacher. The cars then started out 
with us. Two or three of the cars turned off the main road and drove around 
behind the union tent which is next door to Leech’s Fruit Market. That is on 
Cumberland Street. Those patrol cars stopped there. All of the patrol cars 
stopped around Leech’s Market and the union tent, which is next door to it. 

“I forgot to say above that while we were being rounded up, searched, and 
mistreated at the commissary, a scab by the name of Ed Northern, who lives 
in Morristown, and whose people live up in the neighborhood where I live, stood 
there and pointed us out to the highway patrolmen. He had a tommy gun and 
a pistol. He would point to us and say, ‘There’s one; there’s one; there’s one.’ 
He pointed to me. When he pointed to me, he said, ‘There is Dorothy James, 
the God-damned son of a bitch.’ I think that was the cause of their treating 
me especially rough. They picked up quite a few strikers and union members 
at the tent. I recognized some of them. Major Adams, and quite a few others 
whom I know were there. I know all of their faces, but I am not certain of all 
of their names. 

“Among those picked up with me down at the commissary were Ima Jean 
Seals, Pauline Hurst, Freda Lee Harper, Mary Hatmaker, Buford Schropshire, 
Frank Joyce, Rex Fox, Ed Shipe, Mr. Hurst, Pauline Hurst’s father-in-law, 
Harvey Burnside, John Neal, W. D. Harper. (John Neal was released after 
having been picked up.) Louie Turner, Len Turner, aud another man who was 
with Len Turner and his wife who was not even a striker or an employee at the 
Enka plant. They rounded up those standing near Leech's store and made them 
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hold their hands up and searched them. Then they put them into patrol cars. 
‘They then drove us on down to the jail in Morristown. They ordered us to get 
out of the cars with our hands up. Among the patrolmen who picked up us 
was a big fellow whom they called Bulldog. 

“When we got out at the jail, Len Turner’s wife got out of the patrol car 
first. Then Len got out. Freda Lee then got out. Then I got out. Burnside 
followed me out. I held my hands up. We marched on into the jail. They 
marched us through the outer office into an inner office and out into a hallway 
which is between the kitchen and the cells. There they searched me again. 
They patted me all over again. They had torn my blue jeans in the seat 
of the pants at the zipper when they had thrown me into the patrol car at the 
commissary. We stood there in the hallway with the group of men. They took 
the man who had been with Len Turner, W. B. Harper, and Frank Joyce and 
locked them in a cell. All of this time they were making us hold our hands up 
in the air. Then they took me and the other women, Mrs. Harper, Mrs. Seals, 
Mrs. Hurst, Mrs. Turner, and locked us up in a cell. That was at 20 minutes 
to 1. They locked us in a cell in which there were two other women. 

“All of this time I had been worried about what had happened to my sister, 
Mary Hatmaker. When they locked us in that cell, the older woman who was 
already locked up there threw up her hands and cried, ‘If I knowed you was 
coming, I’d “a baked a cake”? She later told us that she had been locked in 
there for public drunkenness. The other woman who was locked in with us told 
us that she had been locked up for possessing whisky. 

“That cell was the dirtiest, nastiest place I’ve ever been in, and it smelled 
terrible. I was afraid to sit down or get against the wall. 

“The older woman, who said she was from Bulls Gap, asked us what we were 
charged with and why we had been put in jail. I told her that we didn’t know; 
we hadn’t done anything. 

“In about 10 minutes they brought in my sister, Mary. Hatmaker, and locked 
her in the cell with us. 

“In about 2 hours, the jailer, C. F. Haskins, came in and unlocked the cell. 
He and a deputy by the name of Malloy, a man who owns the Gateway Grill in 
Morristown, came in. Malloy took down our names. While they were in the 
cell, C. F. Haskins stood in the door with the door open. While he was standing 
there, I saw the officers come in with Bill Goldsmith, who is in the education 
department of the union. We yelled out the jail door at Goldsmith. I asked 
Haskins about some cigarettes. He then walked over to some of the strikers 
in the hallway and brought us back two Lucky Strike cigarettes. They then 
left us and locked us back up. 

“At about 4 p. m. C. F. Haskins and a patrolman came and got us out of the 
cell and took us up to a room in the jail to have us fingerprinted. They took 
me and Freda Lee Harper to be fingerprinted first. A gréy-haired patrolman 
fingerprinted me. He asked me whether I had ever been fingerprinted before. 
I told him I had at a place I had worked in Knoxville. After I had been finger- 
printed and washed my hands, a patrolman asked me whether I was Dortohy 
James. I told him I was. Then he questioned me. He asked me when I had 
been to the picket line. I was not sure, but told him it had been either the 
25th, 26th, 27th of May. He asked me whether I had seen any rocks thrown, any 
cars turned over, or anyone throwing eggs, or using sticks. I told him I had not 
because I really had not. They fingerprinted the rest of the women and took 
us back to the cell. They questioned the other ladies, too. After we had been 
in the jail Some time, the jailer, C. F. Haskins, came back and asked whether 
there was a schoo! teacher in there by the name of Harrington. We said no, there 
was not. Later he came back and said, ‘Which of you women is a school 
teacher?) Then Louie Turner stood up and said that she was. He took her 
on out. We did not see her any more. 

“Next the jailer came in and asked for Ima Jean Seals. He took Ima Jean 
out; we did not see her any more. Before they had taken Ima Jean Seals out, 
two patrolmen had come back and asked to look at her. She had stood up, 
and they had looked at her. One of the women who was already in jail told 
us that the little door that they were opening and peeping at us through was 
the pie door. They said that they always left the pie door open, and they 
didn’t know why they had it closed today. Haskins and a patrolman took 
Ima Jean Seals out. Later they came back to the cell and asked for Dorothy 
James. They opened the pie door and looked in. I stood up. They closed 
the pie door and left. I am informed that my brother-in-law, Elmer Hatmaker 
had come and asked for me and Mary Hatmaker at that time. Elmer Hatmaker 
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told me later that when they left my cell, they went back and told him they 
would let him get his wife, Mary Hatmaker, out, but that they would not let 
me out because I had raised too much hell. He said they told him that I had 
raised more hell than any other people on the picket line and everywhere else. 
He said that he told them that he had brought me to town that morning and 
he knew I was at home the night before. He said he told them he didn’t see 
any reason why he couldn’t get me out, too. He asked them what they were 
holding me for. They told him that they were holding me for investigation. 
After that, they came back to my cell and opened the pie door and asked for 
Dorothy James and Mary Hatmaker. We stood up. They closed the pie door 
and opened the cell door. They then brought us out. They took Mary Hatmaker 
in the outer office where her husband was waiting. They told me to have a 
seat in the inner office. In the office there where they told me to have a seat 
was sitting a man who I think is a lawyer in Morristown. I believe and am 
informed that he is either Mr. Taylor or Mr. McCandlis of a local law firm. 
I will recognize this man if I ever see him again, because I do not know his 
name, but I know his face very well. I had seen him at the school building 
with Bill Barron, the company lawyer, the day of the Senate investigation. 
There were several patrolmen in there, also. Tommy Sams was sitting there 
in front of me. While I was being questioned there, W. J. Barron, an attorney 
for the American Enka Corp., passed through the room. He was also in the 
room when we were being fingerprinted. That is, he was in this inner room 
when we passed through it to go to the room where we were being finger- 
printed. . He saw us going through. This man who, I am informed, is either 
Taylor or McCandlis, asked me whether I had a gun. I told him that I had 
never owned a gun in my life. He asked me whether I could shoot a gun. He 
asked me when I was last at the picket line. I told him that it was some- 
where around the 25th, 26th, or 27th of May; that I was not sure which day. 

: “He then questioned me as to whether there was violence out there at any of 
the times I was there. I told him there was not. They then ordered me to go 
out into the outer office and wait. However, each time that I was moved from 
one room into another, I was moved at the end of a tommy gun by a patrolman. 
They moved me into the outer office this time with a tommy gun at my back. 
There Elmer Hatmaker was waiting for me. Then they took Mary Hatmaker 
mo the room where I had been for questioning. She was in there just a short 
while. 

“I forgot to tell earlier in this affidavit that while we were being loaded into 
cars in front of the commissary, and while we were sitting there, two of the 
big highway patrolman stood near the car I was in. One said to the other one, 
‘We ought to take every one of the damn sons of bitches out of here and line 
them up against that bank over there and shoot them.’ That was right after 
they had loaded Leh’s wife into our car. | 

“After they brought Mary Hatmaker out of the room where she was being 
questioned, one of the large patrolmen came out and told me I could go. 

“No warrant was ever shown to me nor read to me, and no charge was ever 
brought against me. 

“While I was being fingerprinted at the jail, I asked the people there why I 
could not have an attorney. They ignored me and refused to answer my question. 
I also asked why I was being held. The patrolman who was fingerprinting me 
told me they would tell me later. 

“After I got out of jail, I went over to Gladys Schluss’ house and made some 
telephone calls. I called Harvey Burnside’s wife to tell her what had happened 
to Harvey. I called the White Pine to try to get Cecil Sartin’s residence to 
tell his wife what had happened to him; the operator told me he did not have a 
phone, although I knew that he did have a phone. I called Ernestine Matthews 
to try to talk to her, but before I could talk to her more than a minute or so, I 
was cut off and never could finish the conversation with her. I stayed in jail 
around 6 hours. It was 20 minutes to 1 when I was locked in a cell, and it was 
after 6 when I got out of the jail. After that, I went on home.” 


Ima Jean Seals: 


“T live at 217 West Third North Street in Morristown, Tenn. I am an employee 
of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a member of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. My husband does not work at the plant. 

“I was out at the commissary on Thursday and have heard the affidavit by 
Mrs. Dorothy James. The account which she gives of our being picked up and 
taken to jail and locked up is correct. I heard one of the patrolmen say, when 
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he stopped out in front of the commissary when they rushed in on us with guns, 
‘Keep your God-damned mouths shut, and you won't be hurt.’ 

“When my husband came down to the jail for me at about 4:30 p. m. and 
asked to see me; they locked him up and kept him in a cell for about an hour 
because he had come to ask about me. He had done nothing and had nothing 
to do with the strike. When they finally let me out, they sent me on off with 
my husband. They never read any warrant to me or brought any charges against 
me of any nature. I had done nothing to warrant any charge against me or 
being locked up. | ; 

“When we were being marched into the jail, I saw one of the patrolmen strike 
Mr. Hurst, who is Pauline Hurst’s father-in-law. Mr. Hurst does not work at 
the plant and has nothing to do with the strike, either. 

“I had gone to the commissary with Pauline Hurst in her automobile and saw 
the patrolmen force her and Mr. Hurst to leave her little children out there in the 


car alone.” 


Hubert Reneau: 

“I am 28 years old. I work at the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, 
Tenn. I have been on strike since June 28, 1950. I am a member of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I drove up to the union tent, which is next to 
Leeche’s store on the Enka Highway. I was preparing to go down to the union 
commissary to get my groceries. While I was there with a group of strikers 
and union members, a large number of Tennessee highway patrolmen and scabs 
at the Enka plant drove up in a car. All of them were armed. Some of them 
had tommy guns, pistols, blackjacks, and other weapons. They surrounded us 
and began to curse and holler at us. They yelled for us to put up our hands. 
We had to raise our hands. They made us line up, and they searched us. They 
took our pocket knives and never did return them. Any striker or union mem- 
ber who moved or said anything was hit or kicked. They did a lot of cursing. 
They slapped, pushed, and beat on some of us. Then they made us get into 
the patrol cars. They piled four or five of us in the back seat of a patrol car, and 
two patrolmen and a scab would get in the front seat and hauled us off to jail. 
Two Parrot boys, union members and strikers, were in the ear with me. I don’t 
remember who the others were in the car with me. After we got to the jail, 
they made us get out of the car and hold our hands up. They marched us into 
the jail. There were a large number of highway patrolmen at the jail. As we 
got in the jail, they made us keep our hands up. If any of us relaxed, the 
patrolmen would yell, ‘Get up off your damned ass and keep your hands up.’ 
They made us stand like that from 30 minutes to an hour. We were locked in a 
large enclosure without toilet facilities or a place to get water with about 50 
men, all of us strikers and union members. At about 5 in the afternoon they 
finally fixed it so that we could get into one of the cells that had a toilet. At 
about 3:30 or 4 they took me and three other strikers out of this enclosure and 
took us down to an office in the jail to be questioned. We were taken there by 
the deputy sheriff and jailer. A highway patrolman was also along. They took 
us in a room where there were about five highway patrolmen. We were finger- 
printed. One of the patrolmen questioned me. He questioned me about my name 
and where I live, and whether I had thrown any rocks or had anything to do 
with the shooting. I denied having anything to do with or knowing about any 
of those things. They took me back after the questioning and locked me up 
again. Where we were locked up they kept two armed patrolmen present at all 
ea eee oe | f 

“While I was there, locked in the jail, some man came down to inquir 
his wife, who had been locked up along with us. His last name is Seals E 
lives in Morristown. He came down to inquire about his wife and insisted on 
knowing why she was locked up and whether there was a warrant for her. 
The officer to whom he talked told him to shut up. He continued to question him 
about why his wife was being locked in jail, and the officer told him again to 
shut up. Then they took him and locked him up because he was there question- 
ing about his wife. He was put in the same cell with us. I know he stayed there 
at least 2 or 3 hours. The situation was very tense with that boy, as he was 
angry about the way they were treating his wife and not letting him know why 
ae bane ae They ae a me any warrant, read me any warrant 

ge against me. At about 6: 4 
released me and a group of other strikers.” MEE Pony Ceng, e nareday x they 
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W. F. Knight: 7 

“I live at Morristown, route 5, at Springfield, Tenn. I am 36 years old. I am 
married and have three children. I am employed at the American Enka Corp. 
plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a member of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, and have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I drove from my home in Springfield to- 
ward the American Enka Corp. plant. As I got in front of the American 
Enka Corp. plant in Lowlands, Tenn., I saw several highway patrol cars 
and a number of patrolmen parked up along the Enka drive which leads 
from the main highway and between the main highway and the Enka plant. 
Along the road there was a group of scabs. In the group of scabs out on the 
main highway was Poindexter, a painter name Hollifield, and Pink Nippett, the 
yard foreman. Nippett had a shotgun and pistol. Each of the other scabs had a 
shotgun. As I started to drive by Pink Nippett stepped out in the road with his 
gun and stopped me. He asked me where I was going. When I stopped, they 
asked me where I worked. I said, ‘Nowhere.’ Nippett asked me whether I 

‘worked at the Enka plant. I said ‘Yes.’ He then ordered me to get out of my 
car. After I got out, he searched me by patting my pockets, etc. Poindexter 
then walked around to the other side of the car and searched my car. Poin- 
dexter found at 0.32 caliber pistol in my car and he motioned for the highway 
patrolmen to come down. They then turned me over to the highway patrolmen. 

“Two of the patrolmen took me in a patrol car and carried me to Morristown, 
where I was taken to the county jail. One of the highway patrolmen drove my 
ear on into Morristown ahead of us. He parked it at the jail. As we were com- 
ing into town I asked them whether they would let me go to the union office or 
some other place to see if I could get somebody to go bail for me. They told me 
that there would be plenty of them at the jail. When I got to the jail in Morris- 
town, it was so filled with highway patrolmen that you could hardly get into 
it or through it. They took me into one of the rooms in the jail and one of the 
highway patrolmen searched me. I recognized Patrolman Tommy Sams and 
Carl Gilbert in the jail. Sheriff Robert Medlin was there, and also Jailer C. S. 
Haskins. They put me over in the corner of the room and made me stand there 
with my hands raised for a while. I was standing there with Dewey Kinniard 
and Whited; each of them was forced to stand with their hands raised, too. it 
seemed to me that I stood that way with my hands raised for 25 or 30 minutes, 
but I don’t know if my estimation of time is correct. I know that my arms 
grew very tired and they would not let me lower my hands. The highway patrol- 
men cussed me and made me hold my head up. Then they took me into another 
room and took my fingerprints. Malloy, who used to run the Great Way Grill, 
and who, I am informed, is a deputy sheriff, was there. There was a large num- 
ber of highway patrolmen in each of the rooms and all around the jail. After 
they fingerprinted me, they returned me to the room where Kinnaird and Whited 
were standing with their arms raised. He made me stand there for a while. I 
was then questioned by W. J. Barron, an attorney for American Enka Corp. He 
asked me why I had a gun. I told him that there were five or six people over in 
Clark whom I had heard that threatened me. I told him that I had started over 
there and was taking the pistol for protection. Barron asked me who had given 
us orders to walk on the picket line. I told him it was all volunteer work. He 
asked what kind of orders Switzer had been giving. I told him that the only 
orders I had ever heard Switzer give was to keep a quiet and peaceful picket 
line. 

“There was another man sitting there in civilian clothes whose name I do not 
know. Barron asked him whether he wanted to question me. That man said 
‘No.’ Barron asked me where I had been when the shooting had been going on. 
I told him that I had been home. He wanted to know who I was with, and I 
told him my wife and children. They then took me out and locked me in the 
hall. Later they took me and locked me in a cell. As they started out of the 
door with me Barron said to them that they had six more charges against me 
besides the charge of carrying a gun. That night about 8 Henry Price and Fuller 
Reid and my wife came and got me out of jail by posting bond. When I posted 
bond that night about § there were only three charges against me. One was for 
violating an injunction, one was for breaking a glass in an automobile; one was 
for carrying a gun. That was the first time that any charge had been placed 
against me that I knew of, or that I had seen or heard of a warrant against me.” 


Edmund Shipe 
-“T am known as Ed Shipe. I am 26 years old, and I live at 310 Mineral 
Street in Newport, Tenn. I am recording secretary of Local No. 1054 of the 
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Textile Workers’ Union of America, CIO, at the American Enka Corp. plant at 
Lowlands, Tenn. I am an employee at that plant and a member of that union. 

“On Thursday morning, June 22, 1950, I left my home in Newport about 7: 20 
a.m. I drove on to the union commissary, which is on the Enka highway in 
Morristown, Tenn. I arrived there at about 5 minutes past 8. From that time 
on until noon I gave out groceries to union members on Strike. At about noon 
I was sitting down inside the commissary eating lunch. In there eating with me 
were Buford Shropshire, Dorothy James, Harvey Burnside, Frank Joyce, and 
maybe some others. Other union members and strikers were around on the 
outside of the commissary, eating and standing around. 

“Suddenly a group of highway patrolmen—I think there were about six of 
them—rushed into the commissary with tommy guns and pointed them at us. 
They ordered us to get up and get outside. They ordered us to raise our hands 
over our heads. I was eating a piece of melon and was cutting it out of the 
rind with my pocketknife. One of the highway patrolmen ordered me, ‘Lay that 
knife down.’ I lay the knife down, and he picked it up and threw it against the 
wall. The one who did that was one of the large patrolmen who has a face 
like a buildog. We started on out the door, and some of the patrolmen began to 
kick and beat Harvey Burnside, who is a colored striker. They made us all 
get outside and line up against the wall of the commissary. They were not 
satisfied with the way I was holding my arms up, and one of them hit me on 
the arm and told me to get my arms up higher. The highway patrolmen then 
began to search us. They searched each of us men and some of the women. We 
were searched two or three different times by various highway patrolmen. They 
then ordered us to get into the patrol cars.. All this while they were pointing 
their tommy guns at us. They made us get into the cars and crowded us into 
the back seat. One scab at the plant, Ed Northern, was standing there with the 
highway patrolmen. He had an Army carbine and a pistol. He pointed us out 
to the patrolmen and would point at strikers and say, ‘There’s one; there’s one; 
there’s one and he pointed us all out. 

“After we got into the car, one of the highway patrolmen spoke to a man in 
civilian clothes, who I am told is a special deputy. He is a man with a little 
red mustache, and I do not know who he is, although I. would recognize him if I 
saw him again. The patrolmen told him to keep us covered. This man had a 
carbine. He got in the front seat of the patrol car and kept us covered with the 
carbine. They took us then on down to the union tent, which is near Leeche’s 
store on the Enka highway. The patrolmen then got ‘out of their cars and 
raided Leeche’s store and the union tent. They rounded up the union members 
and strikers there and went into Leeche’s store and took his fireworks away 
from him. They searched them and piled them into the patrol cars. The driver 
of the patrol car I was in was engaged in going into Leeche’s store and piling 
Mr. Leeche’s fireworks into another car. That made him the last car to leave 
to go on down toward the jail. He took us on down to the jail. When we got 
there, there were 40 or 50 highway patrolmen around the jail and lined up along- 
side the steps and walk going into the jail. They then marched us on into the 
jail. They made me go on into the jail and searched me two or three more 
times. While they were searching me, they made a great to-do about my combat 
boots, which I was wearing, searching for a knife. They made me take them 
almost off. I saw C. F. Haskins, the jailer, there. They then put us back into 
an enclosure where they had 40 other union members and strikers locked up, and 
locked us there too. In that room there were no facilities for drinking water 
or toilet facilities. After a while, a deputy came in and took down all of our 
names. I was the third man that they took out to fingerprint and question. 
C. F. Haskins, the jailer, and a highway patrolman took me out and took me on 
down for fingerprinting and questioning. 

“They took me to a room in another part of the jail. In that room were 
about five patrolmen. They took my fingerprints and asked me a number 
of questions. They asked me where I had been Thursday morning. I told 
them that I had left home and had gone directly to the commissary. They 
asked me if I had been in anything before. I told them I had been charged 
with throwing rocks at a car, but that when it came into court I had proved that 
I was innocent. Then they took me into another room where they had a cot. 
They had Silas Switzer, Dewey Kinniard, and Whited in that room with their 
hands up, making them stand there, and they were cussing them. There were 
about 15 highway patrolmen in that room. They pushed me over in a corner 
near a window. One of the patrolmen had his nightstick there. He said when 
they did that, ‘Give me that nightstick. Somebody might get some funny 
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ideas here.’ Then they made three of us who had been questioned put our hands 
behind our heads and march through the big room where we had been locked 
up. AS they marched us through that room, the highway patrolmen yelled at 
the other prisoners locked in the room, ‘Everybody on your God-damned feet! 
Stand up against the walls.’ Then they took us upstairs in tbe jail and locked us 
in a corridor between some cells. There was no water, no seats, or any com- 
forts of any kind in that enclosure. Roaches were running all over the floor. 
They put me in jail about 20 minutes of 1. They kept me locked up until about 
7 o'clock that night. I didn’t have any water or any other kind of relief of 
any kind. At about 7 o’clock, they took me out of the cell and brought me down 
to the room where the cot was, where they had been holding Silas Switzer, 
Dewey Kinnaird, and Whited. In that room then were Wallace, the adjutant 
general of the State of Tennessee; Sam K. Neal, the commissioner of labor of 
the State of Tennessee, and Shelton, the chief of the highway patrol. W. J. 
Barron was there, too. He is the attorney for the American Enka Corp. They 
had a table in there. With Barron was McCanless, an attorney in Morristown, 
and another tall fellow with civilian clothes on. That, I think, was Mr. Taylor, 
McCanless’ law partner, who is also an attorney in Morristown. He had H. C. 
Wilder, known as Preacher Wilder, sergeant at arms of the local union there, 
questioning him. Sitting on the table they had a jar of liquor. It was moon- 
shine liquor. Barron then Said, ‘Well, we might as well let those boys go. 
They’re innocent. They have been misled by their leaders. I don’t think they’ll 
do anything else. Let them go.’ Then the highway patrolmen turned us aloose. 

“I came on downtown in Morristown, then, and caught a ride out to the 
commissary to get my truck. My truck had been searched and ransacked. 
The seat was pulled up, and all of the tools and papers and other things from the 
glove compartment had been thrown out. I saw Harvey Burnside’s car sitting 
there and noticed that the parking lights were on. I went over to it to turn 
the parking lights off. The steering wheel had been broken, and the lights 
control, which I would have had to use to turn off the parking lights, had been 
kicked and broken so that it wouldn’t turn the lights off. The seat had been ail 
torn up. There was the print of a muddy footprint on the steering wheel where 
it had been kicked and broken. 

“The next day I went to the commissary and had it open. I was helping 
John Neal there. Carl Gilbert and another patrolman came out and got Neal 
and they took him to jail. Later that afternoon my wife went to the jail to get 
O’Neal’s keys so that they could take his car down and park it near the hotel 
to prevent the scabs or patrolmen from burning his car up.” 


Bonnie Mathes Shipe 


“I am the wife of Ed Shipe. He is an officer of the local union at the American 
Enka plant. We live together in Newport. We have one child, who is 2 years 
old. 

“At about 8 or 8: 30 on Thursday morning, June 22, 1950, I heard a report over 
the radio that there had been some trouble at the American Enka Corp. plant. 

“At about 10 I began to receive telephone calls from persons who threatened 
me over the telephone. The first person who called me over the telephone asked 
me whether my husband Ed was at home. I said, ‘Who are you, and what do 
you want?’ He replied, ‘It doesn’t make any difference who I am. That’s no 
concern of yours.’ He then said that Ed was the cause of all of that that had 
taken place at the American Enka Corp. plant. He then said, ‘We are out to 
get him, and we'll get him along the highway, if in no other way.’ I recognized 
that person’s voice as being the voice of Jack Gorrell, a scab at the American 
Enka Corp. plant. I went to school with him and have known him a long while. 
I know his voice very well. All day long I got calls like this. The next person 
who called told me that they were going to get my husband Ed, and if they 
didn’t get him they’d come and get me. They also told me that Pd better get 
out of town, or they were coming after me. After Gorrell had threatened me 
over the telephone, I saw him ride by the house several times. There were 
several in the car with him. 

“Later on, after they said they had found that he was in jail, they told me 
that since they couldn’t get him they would come and get me. Somebody called 
me and said to me that they had found his truck was out by the union commis- 
sary and they were going to burn it up. This continued all day long. The last 
call came at just about 8 that night. 

“The next day, Friday, after John Neal, union representative, had been taken 
to jail, I went around to the jail to get the keys to his car so that I could have 
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it taken to the hotel and prevent its being burned up by scabs and highway patrol- 
men. When I went down to the jail, there were a large number of highway 
patrolmen inside the jail, as well as hanging around outside the jail. I asked 
to be allowed to see John Neal. They told me that I could not see him. I talked 
with a man whom I think was Sheriff Medlin, and asked him what the charges 
were against Neal. He said Neal was being held for investigation. Finally 
someone Went down and got the keys from his car from Neal and brought them 
to me.” 

Hal Short: 

“I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I 
am a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on 
strike since March 28, 1950. My address is Morristown, Route 3. | 

“Thursday, June 22, 1959, I took my wife up to my father’s home at Bulls Gap, 
Tenn. We stayed there until Saturday, June 24, 1950. On Saturday, June 24, 
I went fox hunting with my father, June Carrady, Red Draper, Duke Long, and 
several other neighbors. At about 3 a. m. on Sunday morning we were still 
hunting foxes near Bulls Gap. Two highway patrolmen in a highway patrol 
Gur came to where we were. One of them is named Beller. I don’t know the 
other’s name. They c:.ine to our group and said, ‘Is Short there? My father, 
whose name is Short, also, answered and said, ‘Yes... They looked at him, and 
then they said they were looking for Hal Short. I told them that was me. They 
said they had a warrant for me. I said, ‘All right, I’m ready to go? With the 
patrolmen was a boy who had come to help them hunt for me. He was Harry 
Gulley, who lives in our neighborhood. They did not tell me what I was charged 
with, or anything else, but they drove me on to Morristown and to jail. I asked 
them whether they had a warrant. They said they did have one, but they 
never did read it to me. They never did show it to me, either. After we got to 
Morristown, they locked me in a cell in the jail. There were several highway 
patrolmen at the jail when I was locked up. Haskins was there, too. He went 
with them to lock mein the cell. The next day, Sunday afternoon, Greg Dawson, 
a friend of mine who lives on Route 3, Morristown, tells me that he came by to 
see me. They told him he could not see me. I was locked in a cell with Red 
Wallace and Gregory and Jones and Vaughn. All of them are strikers and 
workers at the American Enka Corp plant, too. All of them were in the cell 
when I got there except Wallace. He was brought in there later. 

“While we were being held in jail on Sunday, we asked everybody who came 
near our cell to let us get in touch with somebody on the outside so we could 
get bail. We were refused all these requests. Among those we requested were 
Haskins, the jailer. We also, each of us, asked that we be allowed to contact 
Robert Cahoon, one of our attorneys; Roy Murphy, another attorney, and Ed 
Hurd, an attorney. All of these requests were refused. They never would even 
come back to let us Know if they were going to grant our requests. We were not 
allowed to see anybody. About 3 or 3:30 p. m. a deputy sheriff of Hamblen 
County cume and got me out and took me up for questioning. They took me 
to one of the rooms in the front of the jail. In the office when I was being 
questioned were Sam K. Neal, commissioner of public safety for the State of 
Tennessee, Captain or Chief Davis of the highway patrol, and several other 
patrolmen. W. J. Barron, an attorney for the American Enka Corp. plant, was 
there, also. Also present was Attorney McCanless, whom I am informed is 
another attorney for the Enka Corp. Both of the attorneys are Moristown men. 
All of them participated in questioning me. Sam K. Neal and W. J. Barron 
led and did most of the questioning. They asked me whether I had been 
present on the days that cars were turned over, rocks were thrown, eggs were 
thrown, and whether I knew anything about the dynamiting. They tried to get 
me to admit that I had taken part in all that. I told them I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. They tried to make me say that union officers and officials had 
handed the word down to commit violence. I told them that I didn’t know any- 
thing about that, either. They tried to make me say that the night before, 
Thursday, the preceding Thursday, at a union+meeting, the union officials had 
passed out word to create violence. W. J. Baron, attorney for the American 
Enka Corp., asked me where Robert S. Cahoon, one of our attorneys, was. He 
said that they couldn’t get hold of Cahoon. A large patrolman, Beeler, from 
Greenville, Tenn, wanted to know where Blackie Warwick was. He said that 
Blackie Warwick had skipped out on them. He also wanted to know if I had 
heard that all the union attorneys had run out on us. I told him “No”; that I 
hadn’t heard that. 
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“They questioned me about 30 minutes. They took me back and locked me in 
the cell. While I was being questioned, I asked them whether I could get bond. 
He said he couldn’t get ahold of a bondsman and all the bondsmen had run out 
onus. When I was brought out from questioning, I saw my brother standing out 
in front of the jail on the steps, and I said to one of the patrolmen taking me from 
questioning, ‘How about letting me speak to my brother for a few minutes?’ He 
said, ‘God damn you, get over there and sit down.’ After the questioning, they 
took me back upstairs and told me to sit down. They kept me in jail Sunday 
night and all day Monday until about 5:30 Monday afternoon. I was not ques- 
tioned any more after being questioned on Sunday. At about 5:30 Monday after- 
noon they told me that the bonds were ready and to come down and make bond. 
Just before they let us out of jail, Buck Kelly came up and read warrants to us 
and told us that we were charged with crimes. They charged me with felonious 
assault with intent to commit murder. I went down and made bond and was 
released.” 


Len O. Turner 


“I am 29 years old. I live at Del Rio, Tenn., route 2. I am an employee of the 
American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a member of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, and I have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“Saturday, June 17, 1950, I suffered an attack of appendicitis. My doctor 
came to my house and gave me a shot of dope, and on Sunday had me trans- 
ferred to the Valentine Clinic in Newport. They wanted to operate on me, but 
I requested they wait a few days to see if the attack would pass away. I stayed 
in the Valentine Clinic until Monday, the next day. Then I was transferred over 
to my sister’s home, who lives there in Newport. She lives across the street from 
the doctor, and they allowed me to be transferred to her house so I would save 
the expense of the hospital, which I was unable to pay due to the fact that I 
have been out of work since March 28. I stayed in her home and in bed under 
the doctor’s orders until Thursday morning, June 22, 1950. On Thursday morning 
I had my wife take my automobile and drive me to the union commissary in 
Morristown, as I was unable to drive. We went there to get our groceries. 

“We arrived there at the union commissary on the Enka Road at about 12. 
The workers in the commissary were busy eating lunch and said they would give 
us our groceries as soon as they finished eating. We waited there. At about a 
quarter past twelve, a large number of highway patrol cars drove up. In each 
car were at least two highway patrolmen. The patrolmen all piled out of their 
automobiles with tommy guns in their hands. They pointed the guns at us and 
demanded that we raise our arms and line up against the wall of the commissary. 
They said, ‘If anybody makes a move, we’ll kill you. We ought to line you up 
against the wall and kill you.’ Present was one scab who works in the instru- 
ment shop. He was armed with a revolver. He also had a rifle. He had one in 
one hand and one in the other. He is a scab who drives a Pontiac and works in the 
instrument shop. He’s from down around Jefferson City. My side was sore, 
and it was hard for me to move around with my hands raised high in the air. 
I wasn’t moving fast enough to suit the patrolmen, so one of them grabbed my shirt 
by the collar and ripped my shirt from the collar to the waist. I was feeling bad 
and weak and standing there with my hands up in the air. They were searching 
us. I asked one of the patrolmen whether my wife would be allowed to get her 
pocketbook out of my car. When I did that, one of the patrolmen struck me on 
the side of the head and almost knocked me unconscious. They forced me to get 
into a patrol car with six or eight other strikers in the back seat. They marched 
us into the jail with our hands up when we got down to the jail at Morristown. 
They locked us up in a large enclosure and made us stand for a while with our 
hands raised in the air. We would not talk to one another. At least two patrol- 
men stayed nearby to guard us. They were armed. They made us stand and 
told us that if we made any kind of move they would kill us. They wouldn’t let 
us sit down. There were no facilities for water or a toilet. It was very hot and 
stifling in there and no fresh air; we were dripping with sweat. They began to 
take strikers out of this enclosure and take them down for questioning. As they 
would take the strikers out, you would hear them cursing them and telling them, 
‘God damn you, get your hands up higher.’ We would hear sounds like strikers- 
being beaten. Later on they stopped making us raise our arms up. When I got 
ready to be questioned, I went out with my hands up like the ones preceding me, 
had. They then told me there was no need to hold my hands up. That was some- 
time in the afternoon. They took me down to a room in the jail and fingerprinted 
me. There were several State highway patrolmen present when I was questioned. 
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They asked me where I lived; whether I had been involved in any of the fighting, 
turning over cars, throwing rocks, etc. They took me back up and locked me in 
jail. At about 5: 30 p. m. they let me out. 

“They never showed me any warrant, read me any warrant, nor told me why 
I was being held. Some of the boys asked that they be allowed bail or be allowed 
to have a lawyer, and they would cuss them and not allow them to talk. We were 
not permitted to even ask for these privileges.” 


Louie Turner: 


“I am Len Turner’s wife. I do not work at the American Enka Corp. plant, 
neither am I a member of the Textile Workers Union of America. 

“As has been related in the affidavit of my husband, we went on June 22, 1950, 
to the union commissary to get groceries. At about 12:15 we were waiting 
there at the commissary to get our groceries. We saw some cars being dragged 
in from toward the Enka plant which had been shot full of holes by, we were 
informed, Tennessee highway patrolmen and scabs. The cars belong to strikers 
and union members. I remembered one of the cars belonged to Bill Green, and 
we were watching the wrecker drag it by. I got out of our car to look at this. 
I left my pocketbook in our automobile. At that time a large number of Tennes- 
see highway patrol cars drove up. They got out of their cars with tommy guns. 
They were also armed with pistols and blackjacks. There was also one scab there 
armed with a pistol and a rifle. They pointed their weapons at us. The scab 
was going around pointing us out to the highway patrolmen. He would say, 
‘This is one of them; this is one of them’; and he pointed at me and identified 
me as one of them. Then the highway patrolmen ordered us to line up against 
the wall, saying that if anybody made a move he would be killed. One of the 
patrolmen tore my husband’s shirt, and another patrolman struck him. I asked 
one of the patrolmen whether I could get my pocketbook out of the car. One of 
them got it, searched it, and then gave it tome. They searched just about every- 
body there except me. They searched one of the girls there by me. That was 
Mrs. James. They put me in the same car with my husband. They took us to 
the county jail in Morristown and forced us to get out and march into the jail 
with our hands raised. They took the men in one place and locked them up 
and took the women to another cell and locked us up. Before they locked us up, 
they made us stand in the hall for a while with our arms and hands held over 
our heads. They would not let us sit down or lower our arms. They were doing 
a lot of cursing and pushing some of the strikers around. At about 2 p. m. 
a deputy sheriff named Buck Kelly came back and took our names. We asked 
him when we would be allowed to get out and whether we would be allowed to 
See a lawyer. We also asked what we were charged with. The deputy sheriff 
replied that he didn’t know; that he had nothing to do with it. 

“At about 4 o'clock they took us out of the cell to a front room and finger- 
printed us. They then questioned us. There were about five patrolmen in 
the room while I was being fingerprinted and questioned. They asked me 
whether I was a striker. They asked me why I was present at the commissary 
if I wasn’t a striker. I told him that my husband had been sick and that I 
had driven him to the commissary to get groceries. Then they took us back 
to the cell and locked us up again. With me were Mrs. James, Freda Lee 
Harper, Mary Hatmaker, Mrs. Thelmer Hurst, and another worker by the name 
of Ima Jean Seals. She was a worker who was present with Mrs. Hurst. | 

“I am a school teacher in Cocke County. Sometime during the afternoon, 
I am told by my sister, that she and my sister-in-law came to the jail after 
having learned that Len and I were being held. They say that they talked 
with Sheriff Medlin and demanded to know why I was being held since I was 
not a striker and was a school teacher and had nothing to do with the trouble 
at the plant. At about 5:30 one of the jailers came back, called some name 
that didn’t sound like mine. I didn’t answer. Later he came and asked whether 
there was a Cocke County school teacher there. I then answered, and he took 
me out of the cell to the front part of the jail. There Sheriff Medlin asked 
me why I was in jail. I told him. He then said I could leave and go home. 
I replied that my husband, Len, was then in jail and he had been in the hospital 
and wasn’t able to stand up; that he had been there all afternoon, and that I 
would not leave until they released him. Then they sent up to the cell where 
Len was locked up and brought him down. We then left and went home. They 
never read any warrant to either of us or brought any charges against us, or 
told us why we were being held and questioned.” 
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Guy Vaughn 

“I am 30 years old. I am married and have one child. I am a veteran of 
the last World War. I live at 588 Second South Street in Morristown, Tenn. 
I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowland, Tenn., and 
a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike 
since March 28, 1950. 

“At about 6 p. m. on Friday, June 23, 1950, Highway Patrolman Tommy Sams 
and another patrolman, whom I think was Pendergrast, but [Mm not sure about 
that, came tomy home. I was in the house in the kitchen. They parked in front 
of the house and blew their horn. My wife answered the door, and they asked 
if I was there. I went on out to talk with them. Tommy Sams then told me 
that they wanted me up at the jail for questioning. I asked him what for. 
He said he did not know. I then asked them whether they wanted me to take 
my car. They said at first ‘Yes,’ that I could if I wanted to. Then they said 
‘No,’ that someone else would bring me back and that they didn’t think I would 
be there but a few minutes. They took me on up to the jail and took me in. 
There was a large number of highway patrolmen there. They had me sit down 
and wait. They said that there wasn’t anybody there to question me then, but 
they would be back in a few minutes. There were quite a few patrolmen there, 
along with the jailer, C. F. Haskins. While I was there, Fox Perry, one of the 
strikers, came in and waited. He had heard that they wanted to pick him up. 
Then they took me to a desk where a big, fat man in civilian clothes was sitting. 
They searched me. C. F. Haskins, the jailer, did the searching. Then they 
asked me whether I had a pocketknife. They told me I'd better give it up if I 
did have, because somebody might take it away from me and cut my head off. 
I gave them my pocketknife. Then they locked me up in one of the cells. In 
that cell were Julius French, Everhardt, C. C. Jones, and a few others. There 
was no cover or mattress or any other comfort in the cell—just a plain bunk. 
They kept me locked in that cell until Saturday afternoon when they brought in 
a drunk to be locked up. Then they took me upstairs and locked me in a cell 
there. That was about 5 o’clock in the afternoon on Saturday when I was 
changed to another cell. In the early morning hours Saturday—from about mid- 
night through the early morning hours—they brought in Hal Short, John Paul 
Gregory, and another striker by the name of Jones, and locked them up. That 
was Saturday night and early Sunday morning. After they had brought them 
in and locked them with us, we had to double up on the same bunk in order to 
have a place to lie down. We all asked the officers every time they appeared to 
let us have bail and to see a lawyer. They always refused to let us do either. 
They kept us locked up until Sunday afternoon. 

“About noon on Sunday, Jailer C. F. Haskins came to the cell and took me 
out and took me down to a room in the jail for questioning. In that room were 
Capt. John Davis, of the highway patrol, W. J. Barron, attorney for the American 
Enka Corp., and another man in civilian clothes who I do not know. It 
may or may not have been Sam K. Neal, commissioner of public safety, as I do 
not know him. Barron and the man in civilian clothes and all the others par- 
ticipated in questioning me. Sgt. Carl Gilbert read off a list of names and asked 
me whether I knew any of them. Most of them I did not know. I told him that I 
did know two or three of them. I did not recognize the name of any person whom 
I had seen at the Enka plant. They asked me whether I had been there Thursday 
morning and Wednesday night. They asked me whether I had seen any guns and 
who had them. I told them I did not see any guns. They asked me whether 
I had done any shooting. I told them that I had not. I told them that I did not 
see any of the shooting or who did it. W. J. Barron, attorney for the American 
Enka Corp., asked me about Robert S. Cahoon and Silas Switzer. He asked 
me whether they didn’t tell me to go out there. He asked me whether they did 
not give orders for the shooting. I told them “No.” Gilbert and Barron each 
called me a liar during the course of my questioning. They called me that on 
a number of occasions. They accused me of not having a good memory. They 
asked me many more questions. After that I was locked back in my cell. I was 
not questioned any more. At about 6 o’clock on Monday evening, a bondsman 
and lawyers came there and got us out of jail. 

“On Tuesday night, June 27, 1950, Chief of Police Gene Hodge, Policeman 
Lyman Smith, and another policeman came to my house. Along with them were 
three highway patrolmen. I do not know the patrolmen’s names. They came 
into my house and searched it. They said they were looking for dynamite and 
caps. They said that somebody had reported that I had some. They looked in all 
my bureau drawers, the closet, and in every room in the house. They gave the 
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house a detailed, complete search. They didn’t find anything. Some of my 
neighbors gathered in the yard to see what was going on, and Lyman Smith 
talked to them pretty rough. He forced them to get up on the porch and wouldn’t 
let them stand in the yard. He grabbed one boy by the arm and forced him up on 
the porch. My mother asked Gene Hodge, chief of police, what was going on. 
He replied to her, ‘You know what’s going on.’. My mother kept insisting that 
she didn’t know what it was all about and wanted to know. He would not tell 
her, other than to repeat that she knew what was going on. Finally she came 
to the room where I was, and F told here they were searching the house. When 
they got through searching the house, my mother asked them whether they 
found anything. Gene Hodge said that they did not. Then Gene Hodge said to 
me, ‘Which one of the cars out there in.front is yours?” There tvere three cars 
there, and I told him that the coupe was mine. -He then made me unlock the 
trunk to the car, and they searched my car. They did not find anything. Gene 
Hodge noticed that I did not have a city sticker on the car and ordered me to be 
up at the city hall next day to get a city sticker. I did so.” 


Carl Holt 


‘My name is Carl W. Holt, representative of the CIO organizing committee, 
stationed in Bristol, Tenn., working under the direction of Brother Paul R. 
Christopher, Tennessee State director. 

“I’m a native of Hamblen County, Morristown, Tenn., and was one of several 
representatives assigned there in 1948 to bring American Enka workers bene- 
fits under the banner of TWUA-CIO. 

“I have been assigned to Bristol since March 1950, having worked in Kings- 
port prior to this. 

“I was awakened at 4:30 a. m., yesterday (June 23, 1950) morning at my 
place of residence in Bristol, Tenn., by two members of the Bristol, Tenn., police 
and was told that the Tennessee Highway Patrol had given them orders to have 
me picked up in connection with the violence at the American Enka Corp plant, 
which is 85 miles west of Bristol. 

“I dressed and was taken to the Bristol jail and upon arrival was jailed for 
approximately 2 hours until about 7 a.m. Then Tennessee Patrolman Tilley and 
Constable Parker, of Kingsport, picked me up and, handcuffing me, took me to the 
Hamblen County jail in Morristown, Tenn., where I was read a warrant which 
charged that on June 20, 1950, I, Carl W. Holt, conspired to murder in the first 
degree, and purchased and distributed ammunition to the textile strikers. I was 
fingerprinted, also. I asked to contact my attorney, but was refused by the 
jailer Haskins and members of the highway patrol. I was not permitted to have 
any visitors. I was jailed about 9:15 a. m. and stayed in my cell until about 
10:40 a. m., when the jailer, Haskins, called me into one of the front offices, 
whereby Safety Commissioner Sam K. Neal started grilling me about the 
violence and shootings. I told him I had not been in Morristown in the past 
few weeks, except stopped at some of my relatives for a couple of hours on 
Monday, June 19, 1950, en route from the State CIO convention in. Memphis, 
Tenn., to Bristol, and that I did not know anything that had happened there 
except from the newspapers. He accused me of buying ammunition from Wal- 
lace Hardware Co. and distributing same to strikers. I offered to go to the 
hardware store-and prove this was a lie. 

“I was asked by Commissioner Neal how much money the CIO paid me, but I 
refused to answer it because I told Neal that was a personal question, and I 
definitely would not answer it. Then Sgt. Carl Gilbert, a highway patrolman, 
asked why did I leave Morristown to organize in other places. I informed him 
that I was transferred by orders of Mr. Paul R. Christopher, Tennessee State 
director. He asked if it was true that different people had threatened to kill 
and run me out of town, and I replied ‘No.’ Then Gilbert stated, ‘They will kill 
you.’ I replied that I wasn’t afraid even if I was killed. Commissioner Neal on 
two different occasions asked why did I work for CIO. I related to him that I 
enjoyed helping people help themselves. 

“One male person dressed in civilian clothes who was present during this 
questioning was complaining about the shooting and violence, and I told him 
that it was bad and I hated to see it happen, but that when the company per- 
mitted the scabs to carry guns something, no doubt, would happen. He said that 
the strikers should be lined up and shot and I reminded him that in Russia 
workers were not permitted to strike, and that workers were lined up and shot, 
and he said that is the way it should be here, too. 
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“Neal said he was releasing me, but that he was not finished with me, but 
he would probably have me picked up again. I asked if I was under bond to 
which he replied ‘No.’ I then asked if I would be permitted to make bond. He 
said, ‘There is the door. Get going.’ 

“Another of the highway patrolmen told me to follow his instructions. He 
said I was in a bad mess, and for me to get some good alibis lined up. After 
informing him that I needed no alibis because on June 20, 1950, I distributed 
leaflets at Monroe Calculating Machine Co., and American Thread Co. in Bristol 
and that these false charges against me would have to be proven, I was released. 

“T am one of the many victims in these mass, wholesale arrests. 

“Patrolmen have deputized scabs and armed them, placing them on picket 
duty in place df strikers. Highway patrolmen have also arrested people who 
do not work at the American Enka plant, jailing them and beating them, al- 
though I have not heard of any scabes being arrested. 

“The above experience is just one of many that has occurred behind the iron 
curtain in Morristown, Tenn. 

“By the enclosed statement I am protesting my arrest under false charges and 
being disturbed at a most unreasonable hour (44: 30 a. m.) on June 23, 1950. 

“T also want to object to Tennessee highway patrolmen and Hamblen County 
Jailer Haskins’ refusal to permit me to contact my attorney, also the high- 
pressure questioning and wild accusations of Sam K. Neal that I allegedly com- 
mitted on June 20, 1959, whereas I was working in Bristol on that day and 
have been working here and residing here since March 1950. 

“I want to charge Sgt. Carl Gilbert, of the Tennessee Highway Patrol, indirectly 
threatened me and by so doing has encouraged other persons to do bodily damage 
to me and run me out of town. 

“It is my opinion that American Enka Corp. company attorney, W. J. (Baldy) 
Barron and law-enforcement officers, including State highway patrolmen are 
conspiring to smear my name, intimidate, coerce, discriminate against me 
by false charges by these arrests and wild accusations because I have openly 
solicited workers to join CIO in Morristown since 1947 and was a CIO volunteer 
organizer for 1 year before joining the CIO organizing staff in March 1948. 

“In NLRB case No. 10-CA-46, filed with tenth region of NLRB and now 
pending before United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in which attorney W. J. (Baldy) Barron is representing Taylor 
Manufacturing Co., which discharged me for union activities. 

“I wish to state that I am a law-abiding citizen and native of Hamblen County, 
Morristown, Tenn., and believe in the Constitution of the State of Tennessee and 
the United States of America. 

“I am a Navy veteran, member of the CFW local No. 309, United Steelworkers 
of America, commissioned notary at large for the State of Tennessee, and 
am fully aware of the laws of our State and Nation. 

“Mr. W. H. Smith called me from Morristown today advising me that I will 
be picked up shortly on the charges of which I was charged with and questioned 
about yesterday by Commissioner Sam Neal.” 


Vance Hope 

“T am 25 years old. I live at Lindon Avenue, Morristown, Tenn. I am an 
employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. -I am a member 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike since 
March 28, 1950. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I went down to the union commissary to get 
my week’s supply of groceries. I got my groceries and had them in a sack. 
I was standing on the side of the highway waiting to catch a ride when a large 
number of highway patrolmen drove up in highway-patrol cars. They jumped 
out with rifles and tommy guns and other weapons. They ordered everybody 
around there to put up their hands. They made us all line up around the com- 
missary and searched us. After they had searched us and made us hold our 
hands up, they made us get into patrol cars and drove us up to Leeche’s 
market. At Leeche’s market they stopped and got out again and rounded up 
another group of strikers and union members who were near Leeche’s market. 
They made them hold their hands up and searched them and put them in patrol 
cars. They took us on down to the jail. After they go on down there they 
marched us in and made us hold our hands up. After a while they locked me 
up in an enclosure with a large number of strikers and union members. They 
came back and would call us out one at a time and take us down and fingerprint 
us and question us. After a while they called me out and took me down and 
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took my fingerprints and asked me a few questions about whether or ‘not I 
had been involved in violence. I told them that I hadn’t. Then they took me 
into a room where W. J. Barron, a local attorney who represents the American 
Enka Corp., was questioning strikers and union members. I stood in there 
for a while and listened to him question two or three strikers. He would 
question them about whether they had been out on the picket line and then 
would tell them that they shouldn’t have done that; that there was an injunction 
telling them not to come within a quarter of a mile of the plant. For some 
reason he never did question me. They may have overlooked me. After a 
while they took me back and locked me up again. About 6 that evening they 
released me. There were no charges brought against me or no warrant or 
any other reason for holding me, ever shown me. I was not placed under 
bond. I was never told why I was picked up. 

“The next Friday, at about a quarter to 5 in the afternoon, Deputy Sheriff 
Buck Kelly and a highway patrolman came to my home. They told me that I 
would have to go down to the jail and make bond. They told me that I would 
not be there long, but would soon be allowed to come back home, in about 15 
minutes. I went on down to the jail with them. ‘Sheriff Robert Medlin was at 
the jail when they got me there. They told me that I was charged with malicious 
mischief. They held me there in jail until noon the next day when a bondsman 
came and I was permitted to make bond. 

“When I was picked up on Thursday with the rest of the crowd, the highway 
patrolman said to me, ‘Where are all those union lawyers that got you into all this 
and the bondsman who is supposed to get you out when they put you in jail?’ 
I told him that I didn’t know, that I hadn’t had a chance to get in touch with 
them. They said then to me that I was one of the good union members that was 
a citizen and a good union member. . 

“While they were questioning me at the jail, they also fingerprinted me. That 
was on Thursday before any charges were brought against me, or before I was 
informed as to why I was held.” _ 


J. B. Parker 


“I am a resident of Morristown and Hamblen County. I work for myself as a 
farmer, paperhanger, and painter. I live on the highway leading from Morris- 
town to the Enka plant and across the road and down the road a little way from 
Leeche’s market. On June 22, 1950, I was walking down the highway toward 
Leeche’s market. As I neared Leeche’s market, I saw a large number of State 
highway patrolmen drive up and jumped out of their cars with guns of different 
kinds. They lined up the strikers and union members who were near and around 
Leeche’s market and made them hold their hands up. I saw them search them 
and curse them, and said, ‘Get your hands up, you God damn sons of bitches.’ 
I saw them grab one striker by his arm, one of the patrolmen, a very large fellow, 
and kick him in the back end with his knee. They then loaded the strikers into 
patrol cars and hauled them off to the jail. 

“My address is J. B. Parker, Morristown, Route No. 3. My telephone is 1691-R. 
I have earlier given a statement about the use of gasoline for burning the union 
tent and talk about burning the union tent near Leeche’s store. My wife 
also knows about that incident and will give an affidavit about it.” 


Harvey Burnside 


“I am 38 years old. I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant, at 
Lowlands, Tenn., and a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 
I have been on strike since March 28, 1950. I ama colored man. 

“Thursday, June 22, 1950, I was working at the union commissary at Morris- 
town. At about noon a large number of highway patrolmen drove up to the 
commissary in patrol cars. They got out of the patrol cars and came into and 
around the commissary. I was on the inside of the commissary cutting meat. 
Several patrolmen come in armed with pistols, blackjacks, and submachine guns. 
They ordered us all to put our hands up. I put my hands up as everybody else 
did. They then ordered us all to march out in front with our hands up. I came 
out from behind the counter and started on out with the rest of the people. 
As I got about to the door one of the patrolmen, Car] Gilbert, a sergeant, pulled 
my glasses off my face. He began to beat me on the face and head. Other patrol- 
men also hit me. Then they shoved me out the door and as I passed through the 
door one of them kicked me from behind. I almost fell and grabbed the side of 
the building and edge of a car to keep from falling. Then they ordered me to put 
my glasses on and get my hands back up in the air. I did that. They then piled 
us all in the highway patrol cars and carried us on down to jail. 
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“After they got us down to the jail, they marched us in, and after we got into 
the jail they made us stand in a hallway with our hands held up in the air. They 
then took me into a room where Mr. Bill Barron, a lawyer in Morristown who 
represents the American Enka Corp., was behind the desk. There he questioned 
me. He asked me whether I had seen anybody guilty of any violence, doing any 
unlawful acts. I told them that I hadn’t seen any. They then asked me whether 
I had been instructed by Switzer or Whited to commit any violence. I told them 
that they had told us to keep peace. Then they asked who was on the picket line 
at the time that the cars were turned over. I told them that I didn’t know who 
was out there. They asked me where I was when the cars were turned over. 
Then they asked whether I knew any of the people that turned the cars over. I 
told them that I did not. Then they asked me if I knew anybody that was out 
there. Then Mr. Barron said, ‘Take him and lock him up.’ Then they took me 
upstairs and locked me in a cell with some other colored boys. After a while 
they came back to the cell and took me back down to a room in the jail and took 
wy fingerprints. Then they took me back up and locked me in the cell again. 

“At about 10 that night they came back to the cell and took me down into a room 
where Mr. W. J. Barron was. Barron questioned me again. He said, ‘Well, 
Harvey, are you ready ta tell us what we want to know? I told him that I could 
not tell him any of the names of the white men that had been on the picket line, 
but I did know the nine colored boys that were there. I gave him the names of 
some of the colored boys, but not all of them. Barron asked me whether I 
wanted to go back to work. I told him, ‘Yes,’ that I wanted to go back to work, 
but not until the contract was signed. Barron then asked me why it was that I 
wouldn’t go back to work before there was a contract. I told him that I knew 
that it was wrong to go back before there was a contract. He then asked me 
why I didn’t go somewhere else and go to work. I told him that I was out on 
strike with the other boys and I was going to stick with them until it was settled. 
Then Mr. Barron told me that I could go home. Then they released me. No 
charges was ever put against me. I never was shown any warrant nor read any 
charges, or told why I was picked up and held in jail.” 


Mrs. Hobart Leach: 


“I am the wife of Hobart Leach and with him I run the Leach Fruit Market on 
the highway leading from Morristown to the Enka plant. Early Thursday morn- 
ing, June 22, 1950, someone came to our place on the highway and yelled in say- 
ing, ‘Hey.’ This was before daylight. I came to the door and answered. Who- 
ever it was, some person that I don’t know, said that they wanted to get some 
water. I told them that I would let them have a bucket and they could get water 
from over at the spigot at a nearby store. They took my bucket and went to get 
the water, but before they went to get the water, they said to me that they were 
having trouble at the Enka plant; that there was some shooting out there. They 
said that the plant was full of guns and that there had been two night shifts in 
the plant and were not letting them come out. After that I called my sister-in- 
law, Mrs. W. T. Jenkins, and told her not to send her bus out there because there 
was trouble out at the plant. She operates the Scenic Bus Line. Later on in 
the day somebody in another car came by my place and told me that they had 
started out by the plant, but that they were shooting out of the plant windows 
and down on the roads, and they had to turn around and come back and could 
not pass the plant. I do not remember who it was that told me this last account 
about shooting out of the plant windows. It was some person whom I do not 
know. Later, three men came to my place of business and stopped at the fence 
that we have around it. They said they wanted Coca-Colas. They told me 
they were working in the Enka plant and that the workers who were going in to 
work at the plant were going to meet this morning at my place of business. I 
told them that they could not meet at my place. I told them that the union had 
its tent at my place and that the union people met there, and it would cause trou- 
ble, and I didn’t want them at my place. They said that they were going to meet 
there anyway and Mr. Leach got up and walked down to the fence and told them 
that they would not be allowed to go to work from there. They then left. Later 
on in the day, about noon, a large number of highway patrolmen came down to 
our store and made all union members who were in the store and around the 
store hold up their hands and searched them and piled them into automobiles 
and took them down to jail. They then came into our store and announced that 
they were going to search the store. Mr. Leach asked them whether they had 
a search warrant. They showed him some kind of piece of paper, which I don’t 
know whether it was a search warrant or not. They never showed me any 
search warrant. 
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“Sgt. Carl Gilbert was in charge. They came on in the place and began 
searching. They gathered up all of our fireworks. They took them out and put 
them in the patrol car. They put them in several different patrol cars. These 
were fireworks which we had for sale on the 4th of July. 

“Later, that night, two carloads of highway patrolmen came back out to our 
store and got me. They told me that they wanted to talk to me up at the jail. 

“At the jail I wab taken into a room in the jail and questioned. Tam Neal, 
commissioner of safety of the State of Tennessee, and W. J. Barron, attorney for 
the American Enka Corp. plant, and several other people were in the room, 
Neal and Barron did the questioning. They asked me how I had known about 
the violence which had occurred at the Enka plant that morning and who I 
had called about it that morning. I told them just what I have told here. 

“They asked me during the course of questioning why I hadn’t called the jail 

and told about the violence rather than calling other people and telling them about 
it. I told them that it did no good for me to call them or the highwa patrol- 
men and tell them about any kind of violence because they would pay no 
attention to me. I told them that I had already tried to call them and tell 
them about trouble before and they would just say, ‘Is that so? I told them about 
the trouble I had had with nails being thrown around my place by scabs com- 
ing off the second shift at the plant. I told them that I had reported this to the 
highway patrol and that they had paid no attention toit. I told them that I had 
had to stay up at night until the second shift got off at the plant every night, so 
that I could keep my lights on to keep them from throwing nails around my place 
of business. I then told them about the highway patrolmen sitting out in front 
of my place of business drinking whisky. Mr. Neal wanted to make sport of 
that. Mr. Barron then said he thought I knew what whisky was. They then 
asked me about how long I had known the people in the union and what had 
happened at the programs they had at the meetings at the tent next to my 
store. I told them that I didn’t always listen to the programs, but I listened 
sometimes, particularly when the lawyers were talking. I told them I did that 
because we very seldom had an opportunity around here to hear a smart per- 
son talk. They then asked me whether if this matter came up in big court I 
would swear against the union. I told them I would swear just exactly like I 
had told them now. Then they began to question me about how long I had 
known various people and where I had come from. Then Sheriff Robert Medlin 
came in and said he would vouch for Aunt Sally and that he knew that I was 
born and raised in Morristown. 
_ “As I was being taken up to the jail for questioning the highway patrolman told 
me that he thought that I would be able to get my firecrackers back. When I 
was being questioned, I kept asking about my firecrackers, but they would never 
give me any answer. 

“On July 3, 1950, I went back up to jail and courthouse to ask about my fire- 
crackers. I wanted them for the 4th of July because I needed them in order 
to make a living. I saw Sheriff Robert Medlin and asked him to let me have 
my firecrackers. He said that he didn’t have anything to do with it. He said 
that he would see about them for me. I showed him my license to sell them. 

“Before I had been taken up to the jail for questioning, I had called the jail 
on behalf of some of the boys who had been taken up to the jail and locked up. 
These boys had been later released and had come to my place for their cars 
but they could not move the cars because the highway patrolman at the jail 
still had the keys to the cars. I called the jail and asked to speak with Sheriff 
Medlin. Some person answered and said that he was just the boy that swept 
up around the jail and didn’t know anything about it. He said that Sheriff 
Medlin was not there. Then another person answered the phone who identified 
himself as a Tennessee highway patrolman. I told him that some of the boys 
were here and wanted their keys. He said that if they wanted the keys to come 
on up to the jail and get them themselves. I told him that they were on strike 
and weren’t flushed with money. He said then for me to put them to bed and 
take care of them; that that was what I had been doing. 

“All day long on Thrusday after the raid at my place they kept putting on the 
radio that they had raided my store. They did not mention that they had not 
found anything. I then called the paper and asked for a front page write-up 
and they gave it to me to the effect that they had raided my place but had 
found no guns or ammunition or anything else unlawful. I was given that 
write-up in the paper. That was the Morristown Gazette and Mail. I also had 
them put in that story that I did not even have a gun of my own; that I was 
a citizen and had not felt a need of having a gun. 
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“When I was being questioned at the jail, I was told by the patrolman there 
that they had expected to find a carload of guns at my place. I told them that 
the boys had too much respect for me to bring guns in my place, that they were 
World War II veterans. I told them that they were my customers.” 


Hobart Leach 

“I am a merchant running the Leach fruit market on the highway leading 
from Morristown to the American Enka Corp. plant. Next door to mv store 
is the union commissary and the tent. On June 22, 1950, a number of union 
members were near my store and in and around my store. A large number of 
highway patrolmen drove up and tore down the large union sign which is at- 
tached to my store and arrested and hauled off all the union members who were 
around. While they were there, they came into my store. Sgt. Carl Gilbert 
was in charge of the raid. He came into my store and started to s2arch. I 
demanded that he show me a search warrant. He went out to his car and came 
back in with a piece of paper which I don't know whether it as a search warrant 
or not. Anyway, he went on and searched my store. He told me, ‘Leach, if 
you give me any trouble, I’ll take you on down with them, too.’ I told him, ‘Now, 
I ain’t a damn bit better than anybody else.’ They went on in the store, and I 
know that they got my firecrackers worth about $1,000 and took them off. They 
have never been returned to me, and they have no legal reason for taking my 
firecrackers. I have a license to sell them, and they are lawful in this county.” 


P. R. Buchanan 


“Herman Mitchell, one of the strikers, had a fight with a highway patrolman 
about a year ago. They had picked him up for drunken driving. They fined 
him $50 and put him under a 30-day suspended sentence. The last term of 
court over at Rogersville, where this man was tried, they did not even bring 
his case up.. This week, the week of July 3, they called him into court and told 
him if he didn’t go back to work that he would have to serve the 30 days. He 
is on strike at the American Enka Corp. plant. His address is Bulls Gap. Tenn. 
They told him that they would give him until Wednesday morning to go in to 
work. They told him that if he didn’t go in, then he would have to serve the 
time. On Wednesday morning he went into court and told them that he would 
just go ahead and serve his time; that he wasn’t going back in to work. They 
then told him that they would give him an additional length of time until 
Friday morning. He can be called at Buchanan’s telephone, which is 2662 
Bulls.Gap, Tenn.” 


A. F. Neas and H. W. Smith 


“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, we went to Morristown and got our groceries 
from the union commissary. We are employees of the American Enka Corp. 
plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and members of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO. We have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“We left the union commissary at Morristown and went on back toward our 
homes, passing the American Enka Corp. plant on the way. When we got 
out near the plant, we saw the union tent on fire and burning. Standing around 
and watching the tent burn were members of the Tennessee Highway Patrol 
and scabs in the plant. We recognized Bob Sprinkle, a foreman in the plant, 
in the crowd. Neas recognized a big tall painter in the plant whom he is 
informed is named Hal Hollifield. Both Hollifield and Sprinkle were Armen 
with rifles. That was about 10: 45 a. m.” 


J. C. Jones 

“I am 22 years old. I live at Mohawk, Tenn., Route 2. I am an employee 
of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and have been on strike 
since March 28, 1950. I am a member of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO. 

“About the first week of the back-to-work movement at the plant, the week 
of May 22, 1950, Hal Short and I were downtown in Morristown. We met Pete 
Nippett, our foreman out at the plant. He told us if we did not come back 
to work that we would not have the jobs at the plant. He said that the fellows 
who had come. back in had done the company a favor. We asked him what 
chance we would have if we came back to work. He said that if we didn’t 
come on back, that we wouldn’t have any chance for a job. 

“On Friday, June 23, 1950, John Paul Gregory and I, along with James 
Turner, were on a bus headed for Nashville, Tenn., where Gregory lives. We 
were going to his home. We expected to look for work there in Nashville on 
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Saturday. When we got to Crossville, Tenn., the bus stopped at Crossville. 
I got out and went into the bus station and got a cup of coffee and some dough- 
nuts. While I was sitting there, I saw in the bus station a scab by the name 
of Elrod. While I was sitting there, I saw him get up and walk over to a 
policeman and punch him and point at me. Then the policeman evidentty called 
a highway patrolman. I got up after drinking my coffee and eating doughnuts 
and got back on the bus and sat down. The highway patrolmen drove up. 
There were two patrolmen in one car along with the police. They then called 
out for James Turner, Jasper Jones, and John Grigsby. James Turner got 
up ard walked out. They kept hollering for Jasper Jones and Grigsby. Gregory 
and I did not get up, because they were not our names. Then they announced 
that the bus would not leave until Jasper Jones and Grigsby got up and came 
out; that Jasper Jones and Grigsby knew who they were and had better come 
on out. Turner then pointed us out in the bus, and we got up and walked out. 
When we got out, we asked for permission to get some cigarettes. The high- 
way patrolman said, ‘No God damn it, you don’t even know your names.’ We 
were then taken to the jail in Crossville. After we were held in the jail in 
Crossville for about 30 or 45 minutes, we were taken out and put in a highway: 
patrol car and taken to Knoxville. 

“In Knoxville we were locked in separate cells. We were picked up at about 
midnight in Crossville, and we were held there and in the jail in Knoxville until 
about 3 or 3:30 p. m. the next day. We were then taken out of the jail in 
Knoxville and taken to the State highway patrol headquarters in Knoxville. 
We were held at the highway patrol office for about 3 or 3% hours, and we were 
questioned. When I walked into the State highway patrol office, Sam Neal, 
commissioner of safety for the State of Tennessee, looked at me and pointed at 
me and said, “‘There’s that bushy-headed son-of-a-bitch, that smart-headed 
son-of-a-bitch that dropped nails in front of the cars and tied his shoes in front 
of the cars and cussed the highway patrolman and the National Guardsmen 
there at the plant.’ He then said to one of the patrolmen, ‘Go call Captain 
Hunter ; we will put him in a room with Captain Hunter and let Captain Hunter 
give him a little working over.’ The patrolman went out and came back and 
said that Captain Hunter would be back in about 45 minutes or an hour. I 
never did see Captain Hunter. There at the highway patrol headquarters was 
W. J. Barron, an attorney at Morristown who represents American Enka Corp. 
We were taken into another room and questioned. We were each questioned 
separately. Sam Neal did most of the questioning of me. Neal had a list of 
names—he would go down the list and ask me whether I knew the people. I 
. told him on a number of oceasions that I did not know the fellow’s name, but 
that I might know the man if I saw his face, because I know very few names, 
but know quite a few people’s faces. Everytime that I would tell Neal that I 
did not know a fellow’s name, he would call me a liar. He cursed me quite a 
bit. They questioned me about what happened on Thursday. 

“After they finished questioning us, they put us in a highway patrol car with 
a patrolman named Sandburg and Sergeant Carl Gilbert, of the highway patrol. 
Sandburg had nothing to say to us at all; Sergeant Gilbert and W. J. Barron, 
attorney for the American Enka Corp. plant, told us they were taking us to 
Morristown and that the workers in the plant would kill us when they got us 
down here and when we got out of the patrol car. They took us to the jail in 
Morristown, took us in, and fingerprinted us. They locked us up in the jail 
there on Saturday evening in Morristown, and we were held in jail in Morris- 
town until about 6 p. m. on Monday evening. We were not questioned any 


more.” 


Jess Williams 

“I am 34 years old. I live at Det Rio, Tenn., Post Office Box 5. At about 
11 on Thursday, June 22, 1950, Clayton Ellis and I started toward Morristown 
and the union commissary to get our week’s supply of groceries. AS we passed 
the American Enka plant out at Lowlands, there was nobody present near there 
except the highway patrolmen and the scabs, all of whom were armed. They 
stopped us there in front of the plant. Some of the patrolmen asked us whether 
we worked at the plant. I told them “No”; that we were on strike. They then 
asked us when we had last been in the picket line. I told the patrolmen that 
I had picketed last on Monday. The patrolmen then told me, ‘Well, you’re 
under arrest.’ He never told me or Ellis why we were under arrest. We were 
both picked up. They made us get out of the car. They searched us. We were 
forced to get into a highway patrol car and were hauled down to the county 
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jail in Morristown. At the jail we were taken in and searched. Our names and 
addresses were taken down. Then we were locked in a cell. There was a num- 
ber of patrolmen present when all this happened. We were kept in a cell from 
about a quarter of 12 at noon time until about 6 p. m. At about 6 they came 
back tothe cell and got us and took us to a room in the front part of the jail 
where we were fingerprinted and questioned. We were questioned by some high- 
way patrolmen. The patrolman told me while they were questioning me that 
I should have been back at work in the plant instead of on picket duty. They 
asked me whether I had picketed on Thursday. I told them that I had not. 
They asked me whether I was present when the shooting occurred. I told them 
that I was not. After I was questioned, I was taken back and locked up again 
and held until about 7. At about 7 we were both released, and no charges were 
ever put against either one of us. We were never told why we were locked up 
or what charges were against us.” l 


William P. McDaniel 

“I am 31 years old. I live at Morrisburg, Tenn., Route 1. I am a member 
of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I am an employee of the 
American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I have been on strike since 
March 28, 1950. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I came to Morristown to get my groceries from 
the union commissary. After I got my groceries I drove up near Leach’s store on 
the highway which leads from Morristown to the Enka plant. While I was there 
still in my car, a large number of highway patrolmen drove up and rounded 
up all the union members and strikers in and around the store. Everybody was 
forced to put up their hands, and they were searched. I was already standing 
outside of my car. My wife was sitting in the car. They left her in the car, but 
rounded up, I think, all the other women. They made me put up my hands and 
searched me. They piled me into the patrol car with the rest of the strikers and 
hauled us all down to the jail. In the jail they marched us in and made us keep 
our hands up. After a while they questioned me and fingerprinted me. Then 
they took me and locked me in an enclosure with six other strikers. There was 
no toilet facilities or a place to get a drink of water where we were locked up. 
I was held there 6 hours and then released. No charge of any kind was ever 
made against me. I never saw any warrant or never was told why I was being 
picked up and locked up and held in this manner. I asked the jailer at the jail 
to let me get in touch with a lawyer. I was not allowed to talk with or see a 
lawyer or anybody else from the outside. When I was questioned, a man ina 
uniform which I remember as being an Army uniform and whom I think was the 
colonel, in rank, questioned me. He was a large man. He said he had checked ` 
our records and that we were east Tennesseans and alright. He said that they 
didn’t have anything against me. This was at the end of the 6 hours that I was 
held in the jail. They then turned me loose.” 


Emmett Wells and Fred Jones 

Fred Jones lives at Rutledge, Tenn., Route No. 3. Emmett Wells lives at Rut- 
ledge, Tenn., Route No. 3. 

We are both employees of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., 
and members of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. We have been on 
strike since March 28, 1950. 

At about 8:30 on Thursday night June 22, 1950, Jim Annicans, sheriff of 
Granger County, came by Emmett Wells house and told Emmett that he had had 
` a telephone call from Morristown saying that the officers there wanted to question 
him. He then asked Emmett Wells where Fred Jones lived. Emmett Wells told 
the sheriff where Fred Jones lived and got in the car with the sheriff and went 
up to Fred Jones’ house. There the sheriff told Fred Jones the same thing, that 
he had had a telephone message from Morristown and the officers there wanted 
to talk with Fred Jones and question him. Fred Jones got in the car with the 
sheriff. The sheriff then took Wells and Jones to Rutledge, Tenn. The sheriff 
t:en called the chief of police in Morristown by telephone. He told the chief of 
police in Morristown that he had Jones and Wells there in his office. He was 
told by telephone that the officers from Morristown would be over to pick Wells 
and Jones up. At about 11 p. m. the officers, Gene Hodge, chief of police of Mor- 
ristown; Gene Hodge’s son; and George Bewley arrived in Rutledge. Gene 
Hodge walked into the sheriff's office at Rutledge and pulled out two pieces of 
paper. He said to Jones and Wells, “It looks like you boys have a bad charge.” 
Jones said, “What is the charge.” Hodge then said, “Attempted murder.” Jones 
then asked Hodge who signed the warrant. Hodge said Sheriff Robert Medlin. 
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Hodge then put handcuffs on both Wells and Jones. Hodge and the men with 
him then put us in their car (Jones and Wells) and took them to the county jail 
in Morristown. When we got to Morristown to the county jail there were a large 
number of highway patrolmen and Sheriff Medlin at the jail. They were taken 
in to the first room on the right where they were directed to sit down and wait. 
They sat there for about 45 minutes. Handcuffs were removed by George Bewley. 
Jones and Wells were then told to sit out in the hall. They moved out and sat 
down in the hall. They sat there about 30 minutes. Then they were directed 
to move over into the room wiich is on the left as you enter the jail. They did so. 
In that room were a number of highway patrolmen, about eight of them, and some 
men in civilian dress some of whom Jones and Wells took to be newspapermen. 

After Jones and Wells got in everybody else in the room left. Both windows 
in the room were left open. Jones and Wells figured that was a trap to try to get 
them to escape and they sat there. About 45 minutes later Jones and Wells 
were taken back into the back end of the jail and told to sit there. They were 
put in a hallway and told to sit there and the lights were turned out. The jailer, 
C. F. Haskins, told them that if they Would be right quiet nothing would happen 
to them. They sat there about 80 minutes or so. They locked Jones in a 
drunker’s cell and Wells in the big enclosure. They locked Wells in with some 
boys who were in jail on charges of passing bad checks. They were not locked 
in with other union members. Jones was held in jail from Thursday night 
until Saturday morning at about 10:30 a. m. A warrant was read to him at 
about 6 p. m. on Friday night charging him with attempted murder in the first 
‘degree, felonious assault, and an attempt to commit murder. He was put under 
$3,000 bail bond. Wells was held in jail until the same time and put under the 
same charge and bail bond. Before Wells was released, on Friday afternoon 
at about 2 o’clock, the jailer came and got him at his cell and took him to a 
room at the front of the jail for questioning. There he was questioned by Sam 
Neal, commissioner of public safety for the State of Tennessee, and by Shelton 
the chief of the highway patrol. There was some men in the room with civilian 
clothes on who Wells took to be newspaper men. Neal questioned Wells about 
where he had been on Thursday morning. Wells told him that he could give 
him an account of where he had been Thursday night and Thursday morning. 
He then did so telling him that he had been at home from about 12:30 p. m. 
on Wednesday night through Thursday morning when the trouble at the mill 
occurred. Neal, during the course of questioning asked him if he didn’t think 
the labor dispute would have been settled if it hadn’t been for the lawyers. Wells 
told him that he thought would have been settled if it hadn’t been for Iserman. 


Fox D. Perry 


“I am 40 years old. I live at 307 West Seventh North Street in Morristown, 
Tenn. Iam an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant, at Lowlands, Tenn. 
I have been on strike since March 28, 1950. I am a member of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 

“At about 4 a. m. on the morning of June 22, 1950, I received a telephone call 
from some person who did not identify himself and whose voice I did not rec- 
ognize. That person told me that Joe Q. Doughtry, public relations director at 
the American Enka Corp. plant, had said that there was going to be good news 
£or the members of the union that day. The voice over the phone said that 
Doughtry, had visited the picket line that night and made this statement. I 
was told to be at the picket line that morning to get the news. I was told to be 
there between 6:30 and 7 for it. I do not know who made this call. I got up 
and went on toward the picket line. I got to a point where an old highway 
turns off the new highway, before you get in front of the plant and met some 
people whom I knew. I did not know these boys’ names but I knew that they 
worked in the plant. I stopped and asked them what the news was. While we 
were standing there talking there was some shooting up near the plant. We were 
too far away to actually see what happened. When that happened we started 
on back toward Morristown. On the way in town we stopped in Cansler’s store 
on the Enka Highway. There I saw Red Wright, a foreman in the cake and 
finish department. I stopped because I thought I might see my son who is a 
salaried employee and ask him not to go in due to the trouble at the plant. When 
I stopped Wright told me to get the hell off the highway, you damned criminal. 
I told Wright that I was no criminal and had as much right on the highway as he 
aid. Then I went on into Morristown. June Potter and a striker named Mc- 
Millan were standing there near the store and they got in my car with me. The 
next day Friday, my wife told me that Buck Kelley, a deputy sheriff, and a 
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Tennessee Highway Patrolman had been by my house saying that they were 
looking for me. I knew that the police and the Tennessee Highway Patrol had 
been arresting strikers all over town so I went on down to the jail to inquire 
as to why they wanted me. There I saw Sheriff Robert Medlin. He told me to 
sit around the jail. I arrived at the jail at about 6 or 6:30 p.m. I stayed there 
at the jail sitting around waiting to see what was going to happen and until 
about 12: 30 that night. 

“While I was there I was questioned by some of the highway patrolmen as to 
whether I had been on the Enka Highway on Thursday morning. I told them 
exactly what I have to put in this affidavit which is the truth. They had a capias 
there for me or a warrant charging me with malicious mischief. I was allowed 
to go home at about 12:30. The next morning I went back down to the Union 
office and to the courthouse and make bond on the charge of malicious mischief. 
They put me under $3,000 bail bond.” 


Junior French, Fred Jones, and Emmett Wells: 


“Victor McDaniel, a scab, made a statement in the newspaper after June 22, 
1950, that on a day preceding that he had been followed by three men who had 
threatened him. 

“We remember that on a night about 2 weeks before June 22, we were downtown 
in Morristown at about midnight. We were walking down Main Street from going 
east on Main Street from the Kingmyer Hotel and toward Specks’ poolroom. 
We were headed down toward the poolroom to get a Coca-Cola. As we got 
near the newsstand, which is next door to the Yellow Cab stand, Victor McDan- 
. iel was in front of the newsstand and walking in front of us. We said nothing 

to him at any time. He walked on down to the corner where the policemen were 
stopped and stopped there and talked with them. We went on down the street. 
We crossed the street and stayed over there for about 5 minutes. Speck’s pool- 
room was closed and we couldn’t get a Coca-Cola. McDaniel went on back up 
the street and entered Bobby Jay’s restaurant. Then we walked back up the 
street toward the Kingmyer Hotel and stopped in front of the hotel and sat 
there for a few minutes talking. While we were sitting there two girls came 
out of the Bobby Jay’s restaurant and looked up and down the street. Later 
we saw some policemen come and stand at the door of the restaurant while Mc- 
Daniel left the restaurant and got into his car and drove away. We never said 
anything to him at all or threatened him in any way.” 


Carl Jett: 

“T am 39 years old. I live at Jefferson City, Tenn. I am an employee of the 
Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and I have been on strike since March 28, 
1950. I am a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 

“On Thursday afternoon, June 22, 1950, I went to the union commissary about 
2 p. m. to get my weeks groceries. At the commissary was a welder who works at 
the plant by the name of Ottinger. We walked into the commissary and John Neal 
was getting our groceries up for us. Several carloads of patrolmen, about 12 or 15 
of them, drove up to the commissary and got out and came in with submachine 
guns and pistols. They also had blackjacks. They ordered me and Ottinger to 
‘break it up,’ ‘get outside,’ ‘put your hands up.’ We went outside and put our 
hands up. I had my hands up and behind my head. A large pug-nosed patrol- 
man walked up to me and slapped me very hard in the face and ordered me to get 
my hands on up higher. They then loaded us into a car and took us on down to 
the county jail in Morristown. There we were questioned for some time and 
fingerprinted. We were questioned and fingerprinted by members of the highway 
patrol. We were then taken back and locked in the jail and held there until 
about 5:30 or 6 o’clock. No charge was ever made against me or Ottinger that 
I know of and no warrant or any other reason for arresting uS was ever shown to 
us. But they locked us up in a large enclosure in the jail which had no toilet 
facilities or no facilities for water.” 


Buron B. Williams: 

“I am 32 years old. I live at New Port, Tenn., on Fifth Street. I am an 
employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and have been 
on strike since March 28, 1950. I am a member of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO. 

“On June 22, 1950, Y. J. Jenkins and Joe Edmondson and I started out for 
Morristown to get our groceries at the union commissary. We decided to stop 
in Morristown before going on out to the commissary. When we arrived in 
Morristown at about noon we went around to the Kingmyer Hotel and to the 
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union office. We were told that the highway patrolmen were picking up union 
members and that we would probably be locked up if we were seen at the union 
office. We left the hotel and walked down the street about half a block toward 
the center of town. Then we saw a number of the highway patrolmen come 
out of the hotel and search Bill Goldsmith, one of the union representatives. 
I said to Edmondson and Jenkins that we should probably leave. I started on 
down the street in the opposite direction from the hotel and they turned and 
walked back by the hotel. When they got in front of the hotel some highway 
patrolmen came out and grasped them by their arms. Then another highway 
patrolman with a riot gun ran down to where I was and ordered me to turn 
around and go with him. These highway patrolmen then marched us around 
the hotel and put us into patrol cars which were parked behind the Kingmyer 
Hotel. They had three other boys, members of the union holding them back of 
the hotel. They put me in a car with two different union members and strikers 
and put Edmondson and Jenkins in a car with a different union member. They 
hauled us on around to the county jail. There we were searched and questioned. 
We were not questioned until we had been locked up about 3 hours. When we 
were questioned we were fingerprinted. We were questioned by members of 
the Tennessee Highway Patrol. When we were first brought in C. F. Haskins, 
the jailer helped search us and ordered us to give up our Knives, if we had any. 
We were locked in a large enclosure with other union members and strikers which 
o facilities for toilet nor for water. We were held there until about 5:30 
or 6 p. m.” 


Thomas Dewey Jinks 

“On Thursday morning, June 22, 1950, I was in the law office of Roy K. Murphey, 
a local attorney in Morristown, Tenn. In the office with me were Silas Switzer 
and William Goldsmith. Engene Hodge, chief of police of Morristown, Tenn., 
and two other local policemen came into the office. They ordered me to go with 
them out into the hall. There they compelled me to stand while they searched me. 

“I had done nothing, and they had no complaint against me, nor any warrant 
for me. They simply grabbed me and forced me to submit to a search against my 
will.” 

June 22 events are described by other strikers: 


Robert Franklin (2) 

“About 7:30 a. m., on June 22, I left home and started to drive my car into 
Morristown. At Oak’s Motor Co., near the city limits I was stopped by a city 
policeman whose name I believe is Walker and by an American Enka Corp. uni- 
formed guard, Carpenter, and 60 or 70 scabs from the plant. Carpenter, the 
plant guard, pointed a gun at me and ordered me to stop and get out of the car. 
I did. He grabbed me and jerked me out. Bridges, one of the scabs, called me a 
son of a bitch. Others crowded around and cursed me. Carpenter forced me to 
submit to his searching me. Then he and the policeman searched my car. No- 
body had any search warrant. It was just a mob affair. Finally they cursed me 
and told me to stay off the road. They released me and I drove away. The 
policeman participated in this.” 


Mary Hatmaker 

“My sister, Dorothy James, has told about what happened to us. I have read 
her statement and itis true. I saw the company lawyer, W. J. Barron, in charge 
of questioning strikers who were illegally imprisoned in jail on June 22. He was 
in charge. One reason the police gave us for not releasing my sister, Mrs. James, 
from a jail cell was that she had talked too much at the picket line out at the 
American Enka Corp. plant.” 


Striker Joyce (2) 

“I was picked up with the other strikers at the commissary at noon June 22. 
The account by Mrs. James and others is true. I remember seeing Patrol 
Sergeant Carl Gilbert hand a pistol to Ed Northern, a scab, when they were seiz- 
ing strikers. He said to Northern, ‘You know how to use it, don’t you, if they 
start anything.’ 

‘When they hauled us off to jail and made us march in, Patrolman Carl Gil- 
bert said to Patrolman Tommy Sams and Scab Ed Northern, “If they lower their 
hands blow them in two.” 

“I was with Arwood, another striker, when we were stopped by scabs, company 
guards and foreman, and city police in front of the Oak’s Motor Co. about 7 
a.m. or 7:30 a. m., June 22. Arwood’s account of that is correct.” 
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Striker Arwood (2) 


“On June 22, Joyce, a fellow striker, and I were driving past the Oaks Motor 
Co. near the city limits of Morristown, Tenn., at about 7 a. m. or 7:30 a. m. 
That is a gathering place for scabs. There was an unusually larged crowd—100 
or more. Carpenter, a company guard was there. He had a gun. Pack, a city 
policeman whose son in a scab, was there. He was armed. Ralph Deering and 
Howard Brooks, scabs, were there. Many were armed. They pointed guns at us 
and make us stop the truck. Pack, the policeman had a pistol. He said, “Stop 
that God damn thing.” He pointed the pistol at me. Carpenter, the uniformed 
plant guard, grabbed me and searched me. Eugene Hodge, city police chief, was 
there participating in this mob. 

“About then my father came along. He knows Police Chief Hodge well. He 
insisted that they leave us alone. They released us. 

“T was at the union commissary when the patrolmen raided it at noon. They 
picked me up with the other strikers. The account of that by Mrs. James, Len 
Turner, and others is correct. I saw patrolmen beat Strikers Turner and Burn- 
side for no reason except pure meanness and brutality. 

“When we were unloaded at the jail I heard Patrolman Carl Gilbert, who 
was in charge, say that ‘Bill Barron will question them. He is district attorney 
now.’ Bill Barron is the American Enka Corp. lawyer who got the injunctions 
against us for the company and who always prosecutes strikers who are arrested. 
He doesn’t prosecute scabs or other people. 

“The patrolmen were pretty rough with us in jail. We were locked up, 
searched, fingerprinted, and questioned. When I was finally released along with 
Ed Shipe and some others the American Enka Corp. lawyer, Barron, was in 
charge. He told the patrolmen who to release. 

“I was in jail when Mr. Seals came to the jail looking for his wife who had 
been locked up just because she was a striker. They locked him up too because 
he insisted on knowing why they had his wife in a cell. He was mighty worried 
and mad. He was not a striker.” 


The Johnson family, Margaret, Virginia, Vernal, and Dalbert, told their experi- 
ences on June 22: 


They live on the far side of the American Enka Corp. plant, away from Morris- 
town, Tenn. At about §: 45 a. m. they drove by the plant en route to Morristown. 
They noticed a number of scabs gathered around the strikers’ tent located across 
the highway from the plant. 

About 9:30 a. m. they were returning homeward and approached the plant. 
The strikers’ tent had been set on fire and burned. Scabs and Tennessee highway 
patrolmen were along the roadside shooting into cars belonging to strikers. Two 
patrolmen stopped the car, asked Vernal whether he was a striker. When Vernal 
said he was he was forced to get out and go with the patrolmen to jail where 
he was locked up although there was never any charge made against him of any 
nature. There he was searched, fingerprinted, questioned at length, imprisoned. 
His wife, Virginia, went back to town and to the jail. She asked Highway Patrol 
Chief Davis, then in charge, to let her see her husband, to let him post bond. 
Davis told her he would not be allowed to see anyone nor to post bond, that he 
would be held for questioning. 

At 5:30 p. m. Virginia, Margaret, ana Vernal’s brother, Leonard, returned to 
the jail. They waited there until Vernal was released at about 6 p. m. They 
saw the American Enka Corp.’s lawyer, W. J. Barron, there in charge of ques- 
tioning strikers. 

Upon Vernal’s release they started home. When they reached the plant 10 
or 15 armed scabs pointed guns at them and ordered them to stop their car. 
They noticed that Vernal had on a TWUA-CIO badge or pin and stated they 
were looking for people wearing that, that they were supposed to shoot them. 
Two patrolmen came up. Vernal explained he was en route home from jail. 
The patrolmen told them to go home and lock their doors and windows and not 
to permit any strikers in the house because the patrolmen had been ordered to 
shoot strikers on sight. 

While Mrs. Johnson was at the jail in the morning she saw the patrolmen 
beating striker Bruce Waldrup, striking him three times over his kidneys, all 
without any provocation. 

A scab, Charles Kinsey, confirmed the strikers’ version of events in a statement 
to Cahoon and Hal Short, a striker. 

“Charles Kinsey makes the following true and voluntary statement : 

“I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. 
I was at work at the plant on the morning of June 22, 1950. At about 9 a. m. or 
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10 a. m. that morning I saw at least four cars parked out near the highway in 
front of the plant. Those cars belonged to striking members of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO, I saw about 40 Tennessee highway patrolmen 
crowd around the strikers’ cars. They lifted the cars’ hoods and shoot into the 
cars and motors with rifies and shotguns. I could hear the shots. At the same 
time the union tent in front of the plant was set on fire and burned up. As they 
shot the cars they went from one car to another and fired a large number of 
shots into them. 
“My address is Morristown, Tenn., route No. 3. I live near Hal Short.” 


Striker Millard Ottinger (2) 


“At noon on June 22 I was at the union commissary to get my groceries. My 
wife and my 5-month-old baby were in my car. I was seized with the other 
strikers. Mrs. James, Len Turner, and others accurately tell how we were 
treated. One striker was slapped down by the patrolmen for no reason at all. 
In jail we were threatened by the patrolmen. One said, ‘Just open your mouth 
and well knock your damned teeth out.’ One said they were saving a beating 
for John Neal, the manager of the union commissary. We were fingerprinted and 
questioned, and held in jail, and refused bond or lawyer.” 


= Bruce Waldrop: 


“I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. 
I have been on strike since March 28, 1950. I am a member of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 

“On the morning of June 22, 1950, a Thursday, my wife and I drove into 
Morristown, Tenn. I left my wife at Leeche’s market, which, is somewhere near 
the union commissary. At about 9:30 J. R. France and I went in my car on 
down to the union commissary. We got our groceries from the union com- 
missary and returned to Leeche’s store and the union tent, which is next door. 
We were standing around talking with some of the other union members gath- 
ered there. In a short while 15 carloads of Tennessee highway patrolmen drove 
up and surrounded us. There were 25 or 30 patrolmen. They were armed With 
pistols, tommy guns, and blackjacks. They ordered us to raise our hands 
and line up. They pointed the weapons at us. We lined up against the fence 
which adjoins Mr. Leeche’s store with our hands up in the air. They searched 
us. After they searched us, they shoved us and made us stand up in a line. 
They made us continue to hold our hands in the air. After searching us, they 
loaded us all into patrol cars. They took us to the county jail in Morristown. 
When we got out at the county jail they made us raise our hands again. I 
had my hands raised up, but not extended at the greatest length above my 
head. One of the patrolmen ran up behind me and hit me three times over the 
kidneys with his fist. From then on, every step I took toward the jail he hit 
me in the seat of the pants with his knee. I have seen that patrolman around 
Morristown since then, and I would recognize him. I saw him this morning. 
This is June 29, 1950. 

“When we went into the jail, they fingerprinted us and asked us questions. 
I asked to be allowed to see an attorney. They made no answer to my request. 
They took me and others upstairs in a large enclosure and locKed us in there. 
They kept me locked up for about 6 hours. About 3 hours after I was locked up, ° 
the questioning of me began. It was then that they fingerprinted me, also. 
They took me and J. R. France and about two other strikers to be questioned 
at a time. There were about five or six highway patrolmen in the room where 
they questioned us. They asked me when was the last time I was on picket 
duty. They questioned me as to whether I had ever been involved in any violence 
and whether I had ever been arrested before. I do not know the highway pa- 
trolmen’s names, but I do believe I can recognize their faces. No charges were 
ever made against me. I was released from jail at about 6:30 that afternoon. 
I was not required to make bond. We were never given anything to eat. We 
were never permitted to have counsel. When we were first locked up in the 
enclosure, they ordered us all to stand up and not to sit down. They gave us 
orders not to talk with one another.” 


Buford Shropshire : 


“I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., 
and a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on 
strike since March 28, 1950. 
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“I am 27 years old, and a veteran of the late World War. I am married and 
have two children. I live at 320 Montview Street in Morristown, Tenn. My 
telephone is 522—W. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I was at the union commissary about noon 
time. I have heard Ed Shipe give his affidavit, and my recollection of what 
happened is just about what his was. He gives an accurate account of what hap- 
pened there. After I was taken to jail, I was fingerprinted and questioned. One 
of those who questioned me was Lieutenant Moody of the State highway patrol. 
They released me at about 6: 30 that night. They never put avy charges against 
me, nor showed me any warrant. I have never been charged with anything. 
They never allowed us bail bond nor to see anybody while we were being held 
in jail. They told us to keep our mouths shut. While we were locKed up, Bill 
Goldsmith, a representative of the union, was brought in and locked up with 
us. He whispered to some of the boys and told them to whisper it around that 
our lawyer knew where we were and would be down after a while. We did try 
to whisper that message around to the other boys, but could not take the chance 
of talking to one another, as they had given us orders not to talk. 

“At the commissary when they arrested us and loaded us into the cars, I heard 
them beating Harvey Burnside, a colored boy who works in the commissary with 
us. I heard the highway patrolmen say, ‘“There’s that damn nigger that we’ve 
been looking for.’ While I was standing there in front of the commissary with 
my hands up, I heard them hit Len Turner, and I looked over and saw him 
dodge his head after being hit. I heard him ask them ‘what the hell’ was going 
on. After that I was searched by two different highway patrolmen. I saw one 
of the highway patrolmen kick John Neal and tell him to fall in line. While 
they were searching me, they threw my knife against one of the trucks sitting 
there. I think it was Ed Shipe’s truck. They loaded four of us into the patrol 
car. Mrs. Thelmer Hurst was in the car with me. The highway patrolman in 
our car said to us, ‘You damn people wouldn’t play ball with us when we tried 
to play ball with you, and now you've got to play ball with us.’ Then we went 
on down to the union tent next to Leeche’s market. There the patrolmen got 
out and rounded up all the union members and strikers they could find there, 
made them raise their hands, searched them, and piled them into patrol cars. 
Then there was a call made from our automobile over the radio telephone, and 
as a result of that call they hauled us on down to the jail. They marched us 
into the jail with our hands raised and locked us in a hallway. There were 
about 30 other strikers in that pen. They called three out at a time and took 
us in for fingerprinting and questioning. When I went into the room for finger- 
printing and questioning, there were five patrolmen in there. I recognized 
Lieutenant Moody. They asked me whether I had been involved in the shooting 
that morning. I told them that I wasn’t. Then they demanded to know where 
I had been. I told them I was at home. He asked me what time I got up, and 
I told him it was about 20 minutes of 7. He asked me when I left home, and I 
told him I left home about a quarter of 8. He asked me whether I had been 
involved in any other violence. I told him ‘No.’ That’s all they asked me, ex- 
cept such things about where I lived, etc. They then took me back and locked 
me back in the same enclosure. They did not question me any more. At about 
.6: 30 they came and turned us out. No charges or warrant was ever brought 
against me or shown to me, and I was never told why I was picked up and held. 
We were not allowed to talk with anybody on the outside or to see lawyers. 
We were not allowed bail until they turned us loose. 

“LeRoy Allwood was right ahead of me being questioned by Lieutenant Moody. 
I hear him ask LeRoy Allwood, who works in the commissary with me, what 
we were all doing with all that beer out there. Allwood explained to him that 
that beer wasn’t in the commissary; it belonged to the people next door; that 
there was a partition between the commissary and the place where the beer 
was Kept. 

“While we were being held in front of the union tent, one of the patrolmen took 
a key out of the car parked in front and searched the car. Then he unlocked 
the back of the trunk of the car and searched it. There were some groceries 
in the back. He searched all around there.” 


Emmett Olinger 

“I am 39 years old. I live at Rutledge, Tenn., Route 1. My telephone is 2840. 
It is listed under Rutledge. I am employed at the American Enka Corp. plant 
in Lowland’s, Tenn. I am a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
SIO. I have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 
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“Friday, June 23, 1950, at about 1 p. m. I was at home sitting on the front porch. 
My home is in Granger County. The sheriff of Granger County and three State 
highway patrolmen came to my house. The highway patrolmen had pistols and 
blackjacks. In the car they had a submachine gun and a shot gun. The sheriff 
came to the porch and called to me. I walked over to him. He said to me: 
‘These boys here want to talk to you.’ One of the patrolmen said to me: ‘You 
will have to come and go with us.’ I asked him what he wanted. He said that 
they had a warrant for me. I asked him to let me See it, and he said it was in 
his car. I asked him what I was charged with. He said he’s forgotten what 
was on the warrant, but that he would show it to me when we got in the car. 
I went with them and got in the patrol car. Then I asked them to let me see the. 
warrant. They said that the warrant was in Morristown. Then they started 
cut for Morristown with me in the patrol car. On the way they asked me a lot 
of questions, including where I was born and raised and whether I had been in 
‘Tennessee all my life. 

“Finally we got to Morristown, and I was taken to the county jail. There 
I saw Sheriff Robert Medlin. There were a lot of highway patrolmen around 
and in the jail. I asked Sheriff Robert Medlin what I was charged with. He 
replied that I wasn’t charged with anything yet. I then asked him whether I 
would be permitted to see a lawyer. Sheriff Medlin replied “No”; I would not 
be permitted to see a lawyer, that I didn’t need one until I was charged. After 
I sat around in the office of the jail for 10 or 15 minutes, I was taken into 
another room. In that room were Sam K. Neal, commissioner of safety for the 
State of Tennessee, and a group of highway patrolmen. Neal began to question 
me. After he questioned me for a considerable period, he said to the highway 
patrolmen that they could have me. They begun to question me then. Neal 
asked me where I had been on Thursday morning. He asked me what my daddy 
had been doing out at the plant and whether he hadn’t been drunk and whether 
I didn’t have to drag him over a bank. He then questioned me aboyt whether 
I had seen guns and whether I knew various people. He asked me if I didn’t 
know the tent was full of guns and ammunition. I replied to him ‘No’; that I 
didn’t know that. Neal asked me whether I had ever used an automatic rifle. 
I told him ‘No’. I told him that I didn’t see anybody with guns, and I didn’t 
see anybody shooting. He questioned me very closely for a long length of time 
about that. He accused me of lying and cursed me, calling me a ‘God-damned 
liar’; and he got up over me, threatening me. The State highway patrolmen sat 
around and called me ‘liar’ as I was being questioned. Beeler, the patrolman 
from Greenville, was one of those particularly who continued to call me a liar. 
They accused me of knowing everything that was going on and of taking part 
in everything that was going on. They questioned me especially about the union 
meeting that was held on Wednesday night and asked me about who spoke and 
what was said. They questioned me 2 to 214 hours—Sam Neal and the high- 
way patrolmen together. They tried to get me to say that the union officials 
had passed the word around to start violence on Wednesday. I told them ‘No’; 
that I had heard nothing to that effect. They asked me about Gregory, and 
I told them I didn’t know Gregory. Then they described Gregory. I told 
them I didn’t even know Gregory; didn’t remember having seen him. 

“Then Patrolmen Tommy Sams said that they would give me a polygraph- 
lie-detector test. I said ‘No’; I didn’t believe init. Finally they said that they’d 
give it to me anyway. They said they would do that whether I liked it or not. 
After I had been questioned for 214 hours I was locked up. I was locked In a cell 
with four other men. Qne of them was Emmett Welles. The others were locked 
in with us later. I was held until about 12 the next day. Anytime any of the 
officers or jailers would come around, I would ask what I was charged with. 
They would always tell me I wasn’t charged with anything so far. They refused 
to let me see an attorney or have bail. I asked them several times to allow 
me to see an attorney and to make bail. They told me I couldn’t make bail or 
see an attorney until I was charged. About noon the next day, Saturday, they 
came to the cell. They got me and one other of the strikers. They said we were 
wanted downstairs. C. F. Haskins was the one who came for us. He’s the 
jailer. When I got there, Mr. Murphey, one of the attorneys for the union, 
was there and said they had bond for me. They had a $3,000 bond for me. I 
asked Mr. Murphey what I was charged with. I signed the bond, after that, 
Buck Kelly, one of the deputy sheriffs, read a warrant to me, charging me with 
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‘conspiracy’. 
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Johnny McClanahan 


“I am married and have one child. I am 29 years old. I live in the Fairfield 
community, in a section known as Jaybird. I get my mail at route No. 2, 
Morristown, Tenn. On Friday afternoon, June 23, 1950, at about 4:30 p. m., 
I was at work at Rhinehart’s auto parts place here in Morristown, Tenn. I 
am informed that about 3:30 that afternoon a Tennessee highway patrolman 
along with Deputy Sheriff McAllister had gone to my home and looked for me; 
that my wife had then told them that I was at Rhineshart’s; that about 4:30. 
those two men came to Rhineshart and asked for me. I told them who I was. 
They then told me to come along with them. I went with them and they took 
me to the county jail. When we got to the county jail, a deputy by the name 
of Malloy and the sheriff, Robert Medlin, took down my name. It was then 
between 4:30 and 5 a. m. There were a large number of highway patrolmen 
in and around the jail. Sam K. Neal, commissioner of public safety, was there, 
so was Carl G. Gilbert, a patrolman, and John Davis, a captain in highway 
patrol. I was taken in a room to be questioned by Neal. Also present in that 
room was three men in civilian dress, in addition to Gilbert and Davis. Other 
patrolmen were in and out of the room while I was being questioned. Neal 
asked me about blocking the road out near the Enka plant on Thursday morning. 
He also questioned me about blocking the public highway. He questioned me 
harshly about other union members and about what had happened out at the 
Enka plant. He asked me about John Paul Gregory. I told him that I did not 
know Gregory. He asked me what about the shooting out there. I told him 
that I did not see any shooting. After I was questioned, I was locked up ina 
cell. I was kept locked up from 4:30 Friday afternoon until about 11 o’clock on 
Saturday. I was then taken along with Hash, John Neal, and a lot of other 
people over to the courthouse, where charges were placed against us and we were 
permitted to make bond. I was placed under a $3,000 bond for malicious mis- 
chief and $5,000 for blocking the highway. During the time I was held in jail, 
I was not permitted to see a lawyer nor to make bond.” 


B. B. Helton 


“I am 26 years old. I live at route 2, Morristown, Tenn. Iam an employee of 
- the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a member of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“Sometime in June, to the best of my recollection, before the Senate hearing 
on the 16th of June, my sister, Jane, who is about 12 years old, tells me that 
she was called by someone at the American Enka Corp. plant and told to get in 
touch with me and have me call my supervisor at the plant immediately. They 
told her that if I did not do so they had someone in the employment office right 
then to take my job, and I would lose my job unless I reported to work 
immediately. 

“Thursday, June 22, 1950, I was at the union commissary on the Enka high- 
way at Morristown. I got there at about noon. Just as I got to the commissary, 
and before I had got my groceries, I looked up the road toward Morristown. I 
saw 10 or 15 highway patrol cars driving up. I counted five. These cars were 
coming from the American Enka plant rather than from toward Morristown. 
They drove up in front of the commissary and stopped. The highway patrolmen 
jumped out of their cars with tommy guns and other arms. Along with them was 
a scab who has been identified to me as Ed Northern. One of the cops yelled 
out, ‘Everybody get your hands up, and do as we say.’ I saw one of the highway 
patrolmen kick John Neal, the union representative who runs the commissary. 
I also saw a highway patrolman hit Len Turner. They made us hold our hands 
up, march over to the commissary, and line up against the wall. There they 
searched us all and took our pocketknives. My knife was a keepsake which had 
belonged to my grandfather. They took it, and I have never been able to recover 
it. After they had searched us all and pushed and shoved and hit some of the 
strikers and union members, they made us all load into highway patrol cars and 
took us down to the county jail in Morristown. There they ordered us to get 
out of the cars with our hands up. They then marched us into the jail. 

“As I was being driven down to the jail in a car, one of the highway patrolmen 
pulled a pistol and held it on me and two other strikers and an old man who 
was not even a striker or union member, but who was loaded up and hauled 
to the jail with us. He pointed that pistol at us while we were going down. 
They marched us into the jail with our arms raised. When we got in, the 
place was filled with highway patrolmen. They made us stand up and hold 
our arms up. Some of the patrolmen would let us lower our arms occasion- 
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ally, and once in a while we would try to sit down. Then other highway 
patrolmen would come by and order us to stand up and not to sit down. One 
of the patrolmen whom I know, Hugh Kile James, who comes from around 
Sneadsville, where I was raised, came through the hall where we were locked up. 
As he started up the back stairs to the upper part of the jail, he turned and 
ordered us, saying, ‘Stand up on your God-damned feet. I would like to beat 
the hell out of every one of you.’ After about an hour or so, while I was locked 
in this enclosure, they came to the cell and took me out and took me to another 
room to take my fingerprints. A highway patrolman did this. When I went 
into the room to be fingerprinted, there were in the room a number of highway 
patrolmen. They took my fingerprints and asked me a number of questions. 
They asked me how old I was, where I was raised, what my address was, whether 
I had been at the picket line that morning, and other questions. They questioned 
me only a short while. Then they took me back to the enclosure and locked 
me back up. They kept me locked up in that enclosure until about 6:30 that 
night. At about 6:30 that night, they took me out of the enclosure and let me 
go. They never did read any warrant to me or tell me what I was charged with. 
They never brought any charges against me of any kind. When they were hold- 
ing me, they told me to keep my mouth shut, and I wouldn't be hurt. They left 
me under the impression that the best thing for me to do was to be quiet and 
not ask questions. 

“When they had picked me up at the commissary, they had made me leave 
my 1949-model pickup truck out there. After I got out of jail, I went back out 
to get my truck. My truck had been ransacked, and the seat was pulled out, and 
the switch key left on. They had taken a box of .22 shells and a box of shotgun 
shells out of the truck, which had been in there since December, and which I had 
had there for hunting during the winter. They were gone. I never was able to 
get them back.” 


Ren For 


“I am 38 years old. I am married and have two children. I am an employee 
of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn., and a member of the 
Shey Workers Union of America, CIO. I have been on strike since March 

, 1950. 

“On the morning of June 22, 1950, I was working at the union commissary in 
Morristown. At about 12 we knocked off to eat. While we were eating, a large 
number of State highway patrolmen drove up in patrol cars in front of the 
commissiary. They lined the road in front of the commissary. A group of them 
rushed into the commissary where I was sitting with Harvey Burnside, a colored 
man who works with us there; Frank Joyce, and some others. The patrolmen 
rushed in and yelled at us, ‘Put up your hands!’ I do not know those patrolmen’s 
names. They made us all put up our hands and march outside with our hands 
up. Then they made us line up against the wall to the commissary. Then the 
patrolmen searched me and the others there. They made us keep our hands up 
while they were searching us. I saw one of the patrolmen punch Frank Joyce in 
the back with a gun. They were armed with tommy guns. They were doing a 
lot of cussing and threatening us. They marched us over to the patrol cars and 
made us get in. Then they hauled us down to the county jail in Morristown. 
When they got down to the jail, they ordered us to come out of the cars with 
our hands up. Then they marched us into the jail with our hands up. After we 
got into the jail, they made us stand in there with our hands raised in the air for 
5 or 10 minutes. They kept me and a large number of us locked in the jail until 
about 5:30. I was locked in a large enclosure, which is in the back of the hals 
way. There was no water or toilet facilities in that place. 

“At about 5:30 they took me out and into a room in the jail for questioning. 
They took Allwood, one of the strikers, out with me. There were around eight 
patrolmen in the room when I was questioned. They took my fingerprints. They 
asked me whether I had ever had my fingerprints taken before, and I told them 
no. They asked me where I was on the preceding day. I told them that I had 
been at the commissary. They asked me what time I got home from the com- 
missary, and I told them about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. Then they asked 
me what time I had left home this, Thursday, morning. I told them about 
7 o'clock. They asked me where I went from home. I told them that I went to 
the commissary. Then they took me back and locked me up and held me there 
until about 7 o’clock Thursday night. They took me back down to the same 
room for more questioning. There they asked me where I had been picked up. 
Tommy Sams was doing the questioning. He is a State highway patrolman. I 
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told them they had picked me up at the commissary. Then he asked me where 
I had been that morning. I told them that I had come straight from home to the 
commissary and had not been at the plant or near the plant. After a while, 
they turned me loose and let me go. 

“No warrant was ever read to me or shown to me, or no charge ever placed 


against me.” 


Jerry Neal 

“I am 15 years old. I live at 34 Howard Street, Cumberland, Md. My father 
is E. John Neal, a representative of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
who is assigned to management of the union commissary in Morristown dur- 
ing the American Enka Corp. plant strike. I arrived in Morristown on Sunday, 
June 18, 1950, to visit my father. On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I went to the 
commissary with my father at 7:30 a. m. I was with him when he issued 
groceries and when we closed the commissary to eat lunch. I was there when 
the highway patrolmen came in their patrol cars and made the people there line 
up around the building holding their hands in the air, and I held my hands in 
the air. I saw the highway patrolman bring Harvey Burnside out of the com- 
missary. He was struck with the butt of a gun. I am not absolutely sure whether 
he was struck with the butt of a tommy gun or with something else. However, 
I know that they did beat on his head. As he came out, and they were beating on 
him, he stumbled. Then they pushed him toward the right side of the building. 
They marched us all down and made us get into patrol cars and searched all 
of us. They searched me, too. 

“After we got in the cars, they called my father out of the automobile and 
sent him back into the commissary. Then they called me out of the car and 
sent me back into the commissary. As we were at the commissary later, as 
people would come to get their groceries, patrol cars would swoop down upon 
them, pick them up, and haul them off to jail. One time a patrolman had me 
come outside the commissary, and he searched me again. One of the patrolmen 
asked me if it was my father inside the commissary. When I told him it was 
my father, they told me to get back inside the commissary. Later on my 
father and I went to Knoxville. I spent the night there and also the next day. 
I did not come back into Morristown until Wednesday, June 28, 1950.” 


J. A. Wiliams 

“I am an employee of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. 
I am a member of the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, and have been 
on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I was at the union tent near Mr. Leach’s store 
on the Enka Road. At about noon a number of carloads of Tennessee highway 
patrolmen and a number of armed scabs came to the tent. They jumped out 
of their cars and surrounded us. They were armed with all kinds of weapons, 
including tommy guns, pistols, and blackjacks. They yelled at us and demanded 
that we raise our hands. There .were 30 or 40 strikers there. I don’t know 
the patrolmen that were there. I do not know the Tennessee highway patrol- 
men. They forced us to line up and hold up hands. They did a lot of cussing 
and hitting people and pushed and shoved us around. Then they searched us. 
After that, they made us get into patrol cars, piling us in the back seat, and 
hauled us down to jail. They made us get out of the patrol cars with our hands 
raised and marched us into the jail. There they cursed us and made us stand 
with our hands up for 30 minutes or an hour. Before they locked me into a 
cell, they took me in a room and questioned me. In the room were several 
patrolmen, including one who took my fingerprints, and another one who ques- 
tioned me. He made me tell him what my name was, where I was born, where 
I lived, and questioned me about whether or not I had had anything to do 
with throwing rocks, eggs, putting tacks out, putting out dynamite, turning 
over cars, and shooting. After that, I was taken up to an enclosure and locked 
up with a number of other strikers and union members. We were ordered not 
to sit down and not to talk to one another. Two patrolmen stayed nearby 
to guard us. They were armed. There was no place in the place we were 
locked to get water, nor were there toilet facilities. 

“Later on in the afternoon we were allowed to go into a cell which had toilet 
facilities. As they were taking us up to lock us in the cell, the patrolman said, 
‘I would like to hear some of you fellows bawl a little bit.’ At about 6 or 6:30 
p. m. they let me and some of the other strikers out. They never read any 
warrant to me nor placed any charge against me. Neither did they ever tell me 
why I was being picked up or arrested.” 
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James M. Young 


“I live at route 5, Morristown, Tenn., in the Perkey Addition. I am a veteran 
of the last World War. I am married and have one child. I am an employee 
of the American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a member of the | 
oe Union of America, CIO, and have been on strike since March 
28, 1950. 

“On Thursday, June 22, 1950, I left my home at about 7 a. m. and went to 
Morristown to the union tent which is next to Leach’s store, near the union 
commissary. I stayed around the union tent and Leach’s store until about 11 
or 11:30. Then I went over to the union commissary. I got my groceries from 
the commissary and returned to the union tent and Leach’s store. There, at about 
noon, a large group of highway patrolmen in highway patrol cars drove up. 
They jumped out of their cars with tommy guns and shotguns and made us all 
put up my hands. They made us all line up near Leach’s store and hold our 
hands in the air while they searched us. I recognized Sgt. Carl Gilbert among 
the large crowd of patrolmen there. I remember Len Turner and his wife being 
there. There were around 30 or 40 other strikers and union members there. 
While I was standing there with my hands up, I glanced behind me to see who 
was behind me. When I did that, one of the patrolmen struck me on the arm 
with the butt of a shotgun and told me, ‘Stand there. Don’t turn your head 
around. Don’t look around.’ Then they lined us up and marched us over to 
put us in the patrol cars. When they started us out, one of the patrolmen struck 
me in the back with the butt of a shotgun and ordered me to ‘get going.’ I was 
unable to go any faster, as I was in a line, and the other people in front were 
blocking me. 

“I don’t know why he hit me. I wasn’t doing anything. I guess he just 
wanted to take spite out on me. I was the last one in line. They made us get 
into the patrol cars and drove us on down to the Hamblen County jail in Mor- 
ristown. When we got down to the jail, they ordered us to get out of the cars 
and keep our hands up and march in. We did that. They took us into the jail 
and made us stand there what seemed to be 10 or 15 minutes with our arms 
raised. Then some fellow came in and took our names. He let us put our arms 
down. After a while, some of us sat down on the floor. Then some patrolmen 
came by and told us to ‘get up, God damn it, stand up.’ We had to stand up 
from that time on. They had us locked in. Something like about 2 hours later 
they came back and got me and some others and took us out into a room in the 
jail and fingerprinted us. There were a number of patrolmen in the room when 
I was fingerprinted. Then they asked me what my name was, where I lived, 
where I was born, and whether I had ever walked on the picket line. When . 
I told them that I had walked on the picket line, they asked me if I had been 
present when cars were turned over. They asked me where I was on Thursday 
morning. I told them that I had been at home. I told them about coming into 
the tent near Leach’s store and going into the commissary. Then they asked 
me whether I had ever thrown any rocks or had seen anybody throw any rocks. 
They asked whether I had seen that happen on either side. I told them no. 
When they finished questioning me and fingerprinting me, they told me to go on 
out through a door. There were several doors in the room, and I didn’t know 
which. I asked one of the patrolmen whether to go through ‘this’ door. He said 
in a very loud, harsh voice, ‘Yes, through that door,’ and looked like he was 
going to hitme. They then took me back and locked me in a large enclosure with 
a large number of other strikers. At about 7:30 my brother came down for me, 
and they took me and some others out of the cell and down into a room in the jail. 
There a patrolman said something to us about we wouldn’t want our cars beat 
up and shot up, would we. We told him no. Then they let us go. No warrant 
was ever shown me or was any charge ever brought against me.” 


POLICE CHIEF EUGENE HODGE OF MORRISTOWN PARTICIPATES IN HARASSING STRIKERS 


Eugene Hodge, city police chief, made it a practice to harass strikers by order- 
ing them off the streets and by ordering them not to gather in groups of as many 
as three. He even had his patrolmen stop strikers who were in their cars en 
route home with friends and order them to stay off the streets. 

AS a result of this activity, Strikers Jinks, Coffey, Moore, Barnes, Rhines, and 
Lee filed a suit in the Federal district court against Chief Hodge based upon the 
civil-rights acts and seeking damages. The suit was filed on June 30, 1950, in the 
Federal district court in Greenville, Tenn. 


e 
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J. C. Moore 


“I am 24 years old. Iam a veteran of the last war. . I am an employee of the 
American Enka Corp. plant at Lowlands, Tenn. I am a member of the Textile 
~ Workers Union of America, CIO, and have been on strike since March 28, 1950. 

“Tuesday night, June 27, Jean Warren, another striker, and I were at Lilly 
Buckner’s house on Taylor Street in Morristown, Tenn. This was about 1 a. m. 
in the morning of Tuesday morning. I saw a city police car drive up and I left 
and went home. I live at 816 West Fifth North Street in Morristown. The next 
morning I was in bed about 8: 30 a. m. on Tuesday morning. Two city policemen 
named Sankey Peck and Ed Stuarton came to my house. They told my mother 
that they wanted to take me down and question me about some shooting which 
was supposed to have occurred out on West Fifth North Street. I got up and 
dressed. They waited there for me and told me to come with them on down to 
the city hall. They took me down to the city hall in the city police car. At the 
city hall they took me into the city police office where Jean Hodge, the city chief 
of police, was sitting. He said that he wanted to talk tome. I went in and sat 
down. Jean Hodge said to me, ‘Moore, what is the dope?’ I said, ‘Dope on what? 
He then asked me, ‘Where were you at last night? I told him that I had 
a cup of coffee at Franklin’s Cafe and then went on around to the girl’s house 
that I mentioned earlier. I told him that I went from there home. He said, 
‘Where at? I said, ‘On Fifth North.’ He then said, ‘Oh, yes, what did you do 
when you got out of the car on Fifth North Street, where the shooting was.’ He 
said to me, ‘You did work out at Lowlands and you are on strike.’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 
Then he said to me, ‘Moore, you know that is the best job you ever had, you ought 
to go back.’ I said, ‘No, it’s not the best job I ever had and I am not going back 
until we get a contract.’ He then asked me how I was living, and I told him I 
was living with my father and mother. 

“In the meantime, Warren, the boy who was with me the preceding night, was 
being held down in the basement of the city hall. His brother came in and went 
down to talk to him. His brother came back up to Hodge’s office and said to 
Hodge, “Well, it looks like you’ve got him charged with everything.’ Hodge re- 
plied to him, ‘Yes, you ought to go down and get Switzer to be his lawyer for 
him. It looks like he needs him.’ They then took me over to the office of the 
city recorder. Then they brought Warren up from a cell into Gene Hodge's 
office. Then the city recorder said to me, that is Paul Walker, that, ‘Boy, it 
looks like we’ve got you charged with loitering and loafing.’ He said, ‘Are you 
guilty or not guilty?’ I told him that I was not going to say whether I was guilty 
or not. Paul Walker then told me to just wait down there. Then they told War- 
ren that they had him for drunk driving, disturbing the peace, and loitering and 
loafing. Paul Walker told him that. Paul Walker then put a fine on him of 
$51.85. Frank Davis was there representing Warren. There was no evidence 
put on him against anything. Warren’s brother paid his fine and Warren went 
on out and left the jail. | 

“Then Paul Walker called me over to his desk and said he was going to 
suspend that. That there was a fine of $26.50. Then I said, ‘I want to know 
about this loitering and loafing; does a man have to be in at a certain time at 
night?” Then both Hodge and the Judge said, ‘No.’ Then Hodge said to me, ‘Now, 
the first time I catch you hanging around town here with some of these union 
men, somebody you are not supposed to be with, I am going to bring you back 
down here and make you pay that fine.’ 

“At about 2: 30 or 3 o’clock the following Wednesday afternoon I was walking 
down Mill Street, near Morristown. Lyn Coffee and Ed Rhine were walking 
along with me. They are both strikers. We passed Barnes, and Red Ridley, 
two other strikers. I stopped and spoke to Ridley. At that time Chief Hodge of 
the city police drove by in his automobile. He parked over by the street and 
called me over. He said to me, ‘J. C. come over here.’ He said to me, ‘J. C., God 
damn it, I am going to take you back over up on the hill.’ He then said, ‘I told 
you about this messing around with these guys, if you don’t scatter I am going to 
take every damn one of you up and lock you up.’ I then left and went on up to 
the union hall and he drove away.” 


The company and the State authorities have declared the strikers outside of the 
law. Herbert Dawson, a striker, tells in his afidavit what that means to his 
wife and children (2): 

“On Tuesday night, June 27, 1950, I left home with another man who was 
going to lend me an automobile after my automobile had been shot to pieces by 
scabs at the American Enka Corp. plant and by highway patrolmen. My wife 
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is expecting to have to go to the hospital to give birth at any moment. I left 
home about 8 or 8:30 p. m. Shortly thereafter, according to my wife, some 
people went by the home and threw a bottle of gasoline at my house. My wife 
ran out and picked the burning bottle up and threw it back away from the house. 
Right after that it exploded. The house was just barely saved from being 
burned. My wife and three children were in the house at the time. We know 
of no person other than scabs in the American Enka Corp. plant who would 
have any interest in burning us up.” 


CONCLUSION BY ROBERT'S. CAHOON 


August 18, 1950, the strike was terminated without any agreement. 

Since May 20, 1950, I have been in close touch with the tragic course of events 
recounted here. I took the statements which appear herein from the mouths 
of the harassed strikers and their bewildered families and friends. I can vouch 
for the accuracy of the almost fantastic picture they paint. 

When the last storm of violence swept over these good people on June 22, 
1950, I was in North Carolina attending to other legal matters. I received 
frantic telephone calls from union representatives and members in Morristown. 
The fury of the attack upon union adherents was so great that I could barely 
piece together what was happening. 

At first, the reports were that three strikebreakers and one striker had been 
killed. This proved untrue but was used to stir up a great deal of heat and 
fear. Later it developed that three strikebreakers and one striker had been 
wounded. I could not get the details of how it happened at that time. 

However, I did get some messages pretty clear : 

The State and local police were combing the State for all union adherents. 
They and their families were being jailed by wholesale, held without bail, denied 
‘counsel. I was told that W. J. Barron, American Enka attorney, and Sam Neal, 
head of the State police, were boasting that they were looking for me and would 
jail me. 

Our local attorneys found the tide of lawlessness so strong among the State 
and local authorities that they could do little to alleviate the situation. 

The only relief I could look to for our people was through appeal to the Federal 
courts. I prepared pleadings and affidavits giving the picture as best I could 
of what was happening, and filed suit in the Federal district court in Nashville, 
Tenn., seeking equitable relief under the Federal Civil Rights Act. Local counsel 
was associated with me. 

We filed the suit at about noon Monday, June 26, 1950, with motion for a 
restraining order against the State police asking only that the State police be 
required to respect the union adherents’ constitutional rights in respect to 
unreasonable searches and seizures, right to bail, right to counsel, and so forth. 
The plea was supported by affidavits giving the picture which is presented in 
this account. 

We then called Judge Davies, Federal district judge in Nashville, told him what 
the situation was and implored him to hear our motion. Judge Davies, who has 
been ill for some time, informed us that he was physically unable to hear the 
motion. 

We then learned that a member of the Federal Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit was holding court in the district, but about 140 miles away. 

We called his office and left word we were on the way to see him with our 
pleadings, affidavits, and motion. We drove the 140 miles as rapidly as we 
could and implored that judge to hear our motion, explaining to him the 
desperate emergency as we saw it. 

The judge told us he was sorry but that he was hearing only condemnation 
proceedings and we would have to take our cause elsewhere. 

We returned to Nashville and called Federal District Judge Leslie R. Darr in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., who was then designated to act as district judge in the 
Nashville (middle) District. We implored him to hear our motion, explaining 
the desperate need for speedy relief. 

Judge Darr told us he was sorry, but his docket was such that he could not 
hear our motion. 

We then called Judge Hicks, Senior Judge of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, in Knoxville, Tenn., and related to him our 
difficulties and the emergency in which we found ourselves. 

Judge Hicks consented to hear us the following morning at 9 a. m. in his 
office in Knoxville, and charged us with the duty of notifying the defendants. 
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We did our best to put all ‘defendants on notice, making numerous long- 
distance telephone calls to do so. 

Early next morning we took a plane to Knoxville and presented our cause 
to J udge Hicks. To the best of our ability we gave him the story of the whole- 
sale invasions of civil liberties of union people and strikers. 

Counsel for defendants were present and argued that the officers should not be 
interfered with, that what they were doing was necessary. There was abso- 
lutely no contradiction of our affidavits. 

Judge Hicks denied our motion for relief, stating that he thought the matter 
should not be determined simply on a motion for a preliminary restraining order 
but should be heard on a motion for temporary injunction with opportunity for 
the court to hear witnesses for both sides. He indicated we should present such 
a motion to District Judge Darr. 

We immediately drew a motion in accordance with Judge Hicks’ suggestion 
and called Judge Darr’s office in Chattanooga. He was presiding over court. 
We talked with a lady in his office, I believe his secretary. She discouraged us 
from going to Chattanooga, saying Judge Darr probably would not be able to 
see us. Nevertheless, we drove about 125 miles to Chattanooga, arriving there 
sometime before 5 p. m. 

- Judge Darr had left his office. We called his home. He said he did not transact 
business at home and could not hear our motion for about a month. He was 
very polite, and consented to set the matter for hearing about a month later, 
July 24, 1950. 

July 24, 1950, we appeared before Judge Darr with our affidavits and numerous 
witnesses. We presented our evidence substantially as it is given in this account 
as to the wholesale and flagrant violations of civil rights. Defendants were 
present with counsel. They presented affidavits but no witnesses. 

Judge Darr ruled that it was unnecessary to determine at that time whether 
there had been the invasions of civil rights which we charged inasmuch as it did 
not appear that at the time of the hearing the invasions were being continued, 
hence a temporary injunction was not necessary to protect plaintiffs’ rights 
pending final hearing upon the merits. 

I do not want to be construed as being critical of our Federal judiciary in 
giving this account, which is as accurate as I can make it. I approve of judicial 
forbearance and caution. Yet the contrast of the injunctions so freely showered 
upon the strikers in State courts was startling. 

The aftermath of this matter is not pleasant. Today in Hamblen County, Tenn., 
the courts are filled with charges against strikers and union people, charges of 
everything from minor misdemeanors and contempt of court to inciting to riot 
and attempted murder in the first degree. No charges have been placed against 
the State police or the strikebreakers. Criminal bail bonds for strikes run to 
a huge aggregate. There is a good deal of suffering, mental, physical and finan- 
cial among strikers. Many have had to leave their homes in search for work. 
American Enka Corp. says they are “replaced” or “disqualified.” Creditors are 
pressing heavily upon them. Parents are worried about children’s food, clothes, 
school supplies. The union is seeking to relieve hardship. The American Enka 
Corp. is contesting payment of unemployment compensation benefits. I assume 
that Attorney Barron, for the American Enka Corp., will seek to vindicate him- 
self and the company by convicting and jailing as many union adherents as 
possible. 

I recall a portion of Mr. Iserman’s prepared statement given to the Senate 
subcommittee on June 16, 1950, in which he posed a question in these words: 

“T respectfully request permission to touch on two fondamental considerations. 
Each of these I believe deserves attention. 

“The fundamental considerations are these : 

“(1) What has been the employee-management relationship at American Enka? 
What were the wages and working conditions at the Lowland plant before 
March 28? This is most important. Why? Because it is the American way to 
judge people's actions in terms of the root causes of these actions. 

“No man of conscience could sit in legal moral judgment on the unfortunate 
events of recent weeks here in this community without first asking himself: 


“(2) The second fundamental consideration is this: 

“Was the situation before March 28 similar to hundreds and even thousands 
of those others when management and unions collectively bargain in the 
American tradition? 

“Not only our distinguished visitors from Washington, but also our employees 
and neighbors will be asking themselves: ‘Was this a normal case of difference 
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of opinion between a company and a union?’ ‘Were real efforts made to settle?’ 
“Was “union busting” the objective?’ ” 

I think Mr. Katz gave the answer in his testimony on the same date: 

“As a result of the incidents at the Enka plant, the National Guard, the Ten- 
nessee Highway Patrol, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Federal Media- 
tion Service and the local, State, and Federal courts have been drawn into this 
vortex. In the meantime, the company continues, with calculated cynicism, to 
utilize every instrument of propaganda to stampede the strikers and smash the 
union. All of this has grown out of a labor dispute which the company contends 
it cannot settle because of the provisions of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, commonly known as the Taft-Hartley Act. It is our contention that the 
company is deliberately seizing upon every available provision and excuse pro- 
vided by the Taft-Hartley Act to delay a contract settlement so that under cover 
of law it can break the strike and smash the union. This is a story of the latest 
methods of strike breaking. It is a story of how an employer can circumvent 
the declared policy of the very Federal law upon which it relies to justify its 
conduct. 

“The question nevertheless remains as to why this employer was willing to 
spend several millions of dollars in this effort to smash a union that had demon- 
strated, for many years, that it was a constructive force in the rayon industry. 
It is not unreasonable to conclude that the American Enka Corp. represents the 
modern Marxists in reverse; they are determined to fight the class struggle, and 
if the struggle does not exist they will create it. They are men of principle to 
whom mere profit is of secondary importance, who see in trade-unions a challenge 
to managerial autocracy. They have the funds, the ingenuity and the statutory 
base from which to operate. They propose to change the American system of 
collective bargaining to a facsimile of 20 years ago, except that now they smugly 
claim that their procedure has been sanctified and blessed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act.” 
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» RATHBONE, PERRY, KELLEY, & DRYE, 
New York, November 16, 1950. 
Re American Enka Corp. 
Ray R. MURDOCK, Esq., 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations, | 
15 Senate Office Building, Washington, D. © 

DEAR Mr. Murpock: Under separate cover I am sending to the Subcommittee 
on Labor-Management Relations my reply on behalf of American Enka Corp. 
to the union’s last contribution to the record. 

I thank you for extending the time within which I could file this statement. 


Sincerely yours, 
T. R. ISERMAN. 


REPLY TO STATEMENT OF TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 


On or about September 14, 1950, about 3 months after the subcommittee 
held its hearing in Morristown, Tenn., on the strike of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, CIO, against American Enka Corp.’s plant ot Lowland, Tenn., 
the union filed with the subcommittee a further statement, consisting of 118 
legal cap pages. In this statement, the union, ignoring the brutalities of its own 
people, repeats assertions that, time and again, in and out of court, have been 
shown to be untrue. l 

These asSertions for the most part deal with activities of the Tennessee State 
Highway Patrol and other peace officers on June 22, 1950. Affidavits of officials 
and employees of the State of Tennessee are on file in the United States District 
Court for the Middle District of Tennessee in an action entitled, “Cahoon et al, 
v. Neal et al.” They are public records and are available to the subcommittee 
if it wishes to learn the true facts. 

On the night of June 21, 1950, a mob of union members, heavily armed with 
rifles, shotguns, revolvers, and other weapons, and many of them drunk, assem- 
bled at the entrance to the plant, intent on mass murder. They kept one shift in 
the plant all night, prevented another from coming to work in the morning, shot 
employees who tried to come to work, critically wounding one and seriously 
wounding others, and riddled automobiles with bullets. 
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This was the culmination of the lawlessness and violence in which strikers 
and their leaders engaged for nearly a month in their desperate effort to keep 
willing workers from what were by far the best jobs in the area. 

And it should not be overlooked that, after all the striking, the shooting, the 
turning over of automobiles, the dynamiting of homes, the rock throwing, the 
beating of employees and the other brutalities in which the strikers engaged, 
the union settled with other rayon manufacturers for wage increases and other 
benefits that, in cents per hour, amounted to about what Enka offered the union 
before the strike at Enka began, and that, in some instances, amounted to less 
than what Enka offered. This shows clearly that Enka’s offer was fair and 
that the union’s strike against it was uncalled for and unjustified. 

* * * * * E + 


Shortly after midnight on June 21, 1950, strikers attacked employees leaving 
the plant with guns and rocks. 

The next night, more than 100 strikers gathered across the road from the 
entrance to the plant. They were heavily armed. Many were drunk. Evidence 
shows that they had orders to shoot employees scheduled to leave the plant at 
midnight. Their threats, taunts, and conduct showed that they intended to 
carry out their orders, and again to ambush employees as they had the night be- 
fore, but in much greater force. 

To prevent violence, the company kept at the plant employees scheduled to 
leave at midnight. 

The strikers spent the night yelling and cursing. At about 4 a. m. on July 22, 
they blocked the entrance to the plant by parking four automobiles across it. 
They parked other cars along the road to form a battlement and took positions 
behind it and secreted themselves along the highway leading to the plant. 

It now became apparent that the strikers, foiled in their wish to kill employees 
leaving the plant at midnight, intended to kill those coming to work on the 
7 a. m. shift. 

The company broadcast warnings to incoming employees by radio, notified 
police in Morristown to stop workers headed for the plant and posted people 
at points on roads to the plant, including Cansler’s store, about a mile from 
the plant, to stop employees. 

Not all employees received these warnings. Shortly after 6 a. m., the strikers 
opened fire on Victor McDaniels and William McGinnis, the first two employees 
to arrive for the 7 a. m. shift. Forty-seven bullets riddled their car. McDaniels 
was hit five times, twice in the head. He was in a critical condition for weeks. 
McGinnis was hit twice, once in the head. His condition was serious. 

The next employee to arrive was James McCamey. His car was hit repeatedly. 
He was shot in the hip. i 

The strikers continued to fire at employees who had not heard the broadcasts 
and who had not been stopped. One car that got through the barrage of bullets, 
belonging to B. D. Bean, was hit 49 times. 

The strikers fired round after round at the plant gates, where employees who 
had not been able to leave at midnight were assembled. Some of these employees 
wished to return the strikers’ fire. Joe Q. Dougherty, director of plant indus- 
trial relations, forbade them to do so. 

Strikers leaving the scene of the shooting in automobiles fired on a large num- 
ber of employees, men and women, who had been stopped at Cansler’s store. 
In one instance, an employee, acting on his own initiative, returned the fire. He 
hit no one. This was the incident that, in the union’s statement, the Pressleys 
complain about. 

Pressley had taken part in the lawlessness during the night. In his statement, 
he expresses no concern whatever about the unprovoked attack upon workers 
at the plant or about the shooting at workers at Cansler’s store. He does not 
even mention them. To the Pressleys and the union, cowardly attacks on workers 
by armed mobs evidently are all right, but efforts by ‘workers to defend themselves 
impair the “civil rights” of their attackers. 

Although the company, beginning before midnight, had notified the State high- 
way patrol repeatedly of the strikers’ activities, officers did not appear at the 
plant until more than 8 hours later. By this time, most of the strikers had dis- 
persed. If the company enjoyed the “complete control of the community” that 
the union talks about in its statement, officers certainly would not have waited 
so long to respond to the company’s urgent appeals. 

A mass crime had been committed. Many participants in it had been iden- 
tified. All were strikers. The police sought to round up those who had been 
identified as taking part in the shooting and other strikers who on earlier occa- 
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sions had taken part in violence. During the night before the shooting, it had 
rained. Strikers who had taken part in the shooting had waded through wet 
weeds. Their wet trousers identified many. Many had tried to conceal their 
automobile license plate numbers with mud. This, too, was evidence that they 
had taken part. 

The law-enforcement officers picked up for investigation more than a hundred 
strikers and persons consorting with them. The law permits officers to hold per- 
sons suspected of committing felonies for only a reasonable time. In order to 
expedite the questioning of those taken into custody and to protect their rights, 
the State of Tennessee enlisted the services of three local lawyers as special 
attorneys general, Ernest R. Taylor, Esq., George F. McCanless, Esq., and W. J. 
Barron, Esq. Mr. Taylor and Mr. McCanless never have represented American 
HMnka Corp. Mr. Barron is in general practice. The company from time to 
time has retained him for specific services. It retained him to institute pro- 
ceedings for injunctive relief when lawlessness developed on the picket line during 
the strike, and to represent the company as local counsel in various actions for 
damages that the Union and some of its members instituted against the com- 
pany and others, but that they since have dropped. Mr. Barron did not repre- 
sent the company in negotiations with the union or in proceedings before the 
National Labor Relations Board. He assisted in questioning strikers taken into 
custody after the shooting independently of American Enka Corp., without its 
knowledge, and without compensation or promise of compensation from it. He 
had no authority to represent the company or to act for it in rendering this service 
to the State. 

Of the persons taken into custody in connection with the shooting, 22 strikers 
were arrested, indicted, and released on bond. Of those tried, all have been 
convicted after trials by jury. 

Of the strikers whose affidavits are quoted in the union’s statement, William 
Pressley, Ambrose Hash, Nonda Evans, J. C. Jones, Fox Perry, Emmet Olinger, 
Johnny McLanahan and Herbert Dawson all have been identified as members 
of the mob that laid siege to the plant on the night of June 21 and the morning 
of June 22, 1950. Yet, in what purport to be full and truthful accounts, they say 
nothing about this organized outrage or their part in it. 

Of the others whose affidavits are quoted, French, T. Hurst, Vaughn, Knight, 
E. Shipe, Short, Holt, Perry, Wells and Jinks have been indicted for crimes 
of violence, and Knight and Shipe have been convicted. The union representa- 
tives, Switzer and Cahoon, also have been convicted. Others have been cited for 
contempt of court. 

Of those mentioned prominently in the union's statement, L. A. Warwick, 
J. P. Gregory, and Francis Horner have been convicted. 

The union claims that two Enka guards were members of the grand jury that 
indicted strikers who took part in the shooting. This is not true. One guard, 
Fred Corbin, was a member of the grand jury for 1 week from June 19, to June 
23, 1950. He served for 1 day after the day of the shooting. His name was chosen 
by lot, along with those of the other 12 grand jurors, before the shooting took 
place. When he was chosen, he informed the foreman of the grand jury of his 
position with American Enka Corp. and said that the jury might be called upon 
to consider cases of strikers who were engaging in violence. The foreman told 
Mr. Corbin that his connection with Enka was not grounds for excusing him. 
The grand jury indicts by majority vote. Mr. Corbin’s one vote could not 
control the grand jury’s action. 

No official of American Enka Corp. other than Mr. Corbin’s supervisor was 
aware that Mr. Corbin was on the grand jury. No one connected with the 
company gave him any instructions as to how he would perform his duties as a 
grand juror. 

On June 26, 1950, Robert S. Cahoon, an attorney for the union, and others 
brought an action in the United States District Court for the Middle District 
of Tennessee, Nashville division, against Sam K. Neal, Commissioner of Safety 
of the State of Tennessee, who is in charge of the State Highway Patrol, the 
sheriff of Hamblen County and others. In this suit (Civil Docket No. 1160), 
the plaintiffs sought to enjoin the State highway patrol, the sheriff and other 
officials of the State of Tennessee against “violating the civil rights” of the 
strikers. The theory seemed to be that the strikers had a “civil right” not to be- 
investigated or punished for their lawlessness. 

In this suit, the plaintiffs applied for a temporary restraining order. In 
support of this application, they presented in affidavits the charges and asser- 
tions set forth in the union’s latest statement to the Senate subcommittee. The 
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Honorable Xen Hicks, senior judge of the United States Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit, heard the application on June 27, 1950. He signed an order denying 
the application. 

Later, on July 24 and 25, 1950, the plaintiffs applied to Hon. Leslie R. Darr, 
United States district judge, at Chattanooga, Tenn., for a temporary injunction. 
They again presented affidavits of persons who claimed their civil rights had 
been violated and, in addition, called nine witnesses, who were subject to cross- 
examination. State officials filed affidavits showing that the union’s claims were 
false. Judge Darr denied the application for a temporary injunction. 

The 27 criminal trials that have been held thus far, in which strikers have 
been convicted of lawlessness on June 22 and other occasions, show that most 
strikers who claim their civil rights were impaired were themselves guilty of 
trying to deprive law-abiding citizens of the right to go peaceably to and from 
work, and even of their lives. 

In an effort to intimidate police officials, the union instituted or caused strikers 
to institute against them and others a number of actions for damages in amounts 
running as high as $500,000 and aggregating more than a million dollars. These 
claims were groundless, as it shown by the fact that the union has dropped 
most of them. 

The results of litigation thus far, in which the union, often in trials by jury, 
has failed to prove its extravagant and irresponsible charges, is far more per- 
suasive than assertions of the union and its members submitted to the subcom- 
mittee, some unsworn and none subject to cross-examination. This is true as to 
events before June 22 as well as those on and after that date. 

In its statement to the subcommittee, the union has interpolated, in capital 
letters, unsupported assertions intended to show that American Enka Corp. 
directed or otherwise took part in the activities of officials of the State of Ten- 
nessee. These statements are untrue. The union has not, either at the hearing 
before Judge Hicks or the one before Judge Darr or in any other proceeding, 
produced a scintilla of evidence that the company had anything whatsoever 
to do with the performance by law enforcement officers of their duties or with 
the manner in which they performed their duties or with alleged acts of non- 
striking employees. 

The record of the strike completely refutes the union’s claim that the company 
enjoys unusual influence among officials of the State. Before May 28, 1950, 
strikers committed many acts of violence at the plant in the presence of State 
highway patrolmen, but there were no arrests. It was not until strikers by the 
hundreds attacked employees with rocks and turned over their cars that the 
National Guard was sent to the plant. Against the company’s protests, the 
Governor withdrew the guard. He did not send them back, notwithstanding new 
outbreaks of still greater violence a few hours after they left and notwithstanding 
the attempt of strikers to commit mass murder on June 22, 1950. Nor did the 
State highway patrol intervene in that outbreak for more than 8 hours after 
the company first appealed to it to protect employees from the strikers’ armed 
attack. 

The union says the violence resulted from the company’s policy, The truth is, 
and no one who has the slightest regard for the truth can deny it, that the 
union resorted to violent and improper means in a desperate effort to win a 
strike that was unfair, unreasonable and unnecessary, as the union’s later settle 
ments with other companies show. One can always say his crimes result from 
his victims’ refusing to comply with his demands, regardless of how outrageous 
they are. But we never have regarded resort to lawlessness as justified even to 
attain lawful objects. 

Employees who came through the union’s picket lines were not forced to do so 
through want or poverty. The great majority of them were self-sustaining, 
either as farmers or as employees of other concerns in the area. The union 
claims that it provided ample food for strikers and their families and took care 
of other urgent financial needs. In these circumstances, it is clear that the 
people who came to work did so because jobs at Enka are good jobs, and because 
they realized, as the union’s officials did not, that the strike was ill-advised and 
unjustified. 

The union claims, also, upon the basis of what a striker is supposed to have 
told a neighbor, that company officials “had authorized the workers in the plant 
to carry guns,” that the workers “had been instructed to use them on the picket 
lines,” and that the company “also had tear gas to use if the picket line was 
reestablished.” The striker who is supposed to have said this had no means 
of knowing whether his statements were true or false. 
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They are false. The company never had any tear gas. It owned only one 
gun, which it kept under lock and key. It never authorized employees to carry 
guns or instructed them to use guns. On the contrary, it instructed them re- 
peatedly to avoid having any trouble with strikers, and warned them against 
any attempts to retaliate against the strikers. The sheriff of Hamblen County, 
immediately after the shooting on June 22, deputized, among others, a few work- 
ers to help him and the highway patrol round up strikers who took part in the 
shooting. As soon as possible, the company asked the sheriff to revoke these 
appointments, which he did. 

è è $ è & è e 

The history of the Textile Workers Union of America is studded with brutality 
and lawlessness. The union seems long to have regarded itself and its members 
as being above the laws that apply to all other citizens, and to think that strikers 
enjoy immunities that other citizens do not have. Even under the Wagner Act, 
labor’s Magna Carta, which so thoroughly protected the legitimate aims and 
activities of labor organizations, and under the Taft-Hartley Act, which continues 
that protection, members of the TWUA frequently have gone outside the law and 
have violated the law, even to gain unlawful ends. And at Enka, as at other 
plants, they have flouted those clauses of the Taft-Hartley Act that, to a limited 
extent, purport to protect the rights of employees who do not wish to engage in 
collective activities, or who do not wish to do so through a tyrannical, brutal, 
and irresponsible bargaining agent. 

It should be that, in due course, even unions that have long-standing habits of 
using harsh and violent methods can become law abiding and attain the same 
degree of responsibility that we expect of other citizens and organizations. But 
this will not come to pass so long as even a few people condone such unions’ violent 
and lawless habits, side with them in their outrages and seek to put upon others 
responsibility for their excesses. 
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NOVEMBER 13, 1950. 
Mr. EUGENE HODGE, 
Chief of Police, Morristown, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. Hopee: Enclosed is a copy of an affidavit and statement pertaining 
to the strike at American Enka which took place earlier this year, submitted 
by the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. Portions of this document make 
reference to the activities of your office during the strike. 

If you wish to make any comment, please submit a statement to the subcom- 
mittee before December 1, 1950. 

Sincerely, 
Ray R. MURDOCK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations. 


McCANLEss & TAYLOR, 
Attorneys at Law, 
= Morristown, Tenn., November 16, 1950. 
Mr. Ray R. MURDOCK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Murpock: Our firm represents Mr. Eugene Hodge, the chief of police 
of Morristown, Tenn., with reference to a suit filed against him by certain mem- 
bers of the Textile Workers Union of America, arising and growing out of the 
recent disturbance at the American Enka plant at Lowland in Hamblen County, 
Tenn. 

Mr. Hodge has filed an answer in the Federal court at Greeneville, in which 
he fully set forth his position with reference to the various matters and things 
with which he is sought to be charged. In his answer he takes the position that 
as chief of police of the town of Morristown, he acted under the valid ordinances 
of the town to prevent civil commotion within the corporate limits. He further 
avers in his answer that the action taken by him was in the nature of emergency 
measures, and that by reason of his diligence there was no serious civil commo- 
tion within the corporate limits of the town. 
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In his answer he avers that he, on no occasion, violated the civil rights of 
anyone; that all his actions were in line of duty; that there was adequate cause 
for each of said actions; and that he is not guilty of violating any municipal, 
State, or Federal law. 

Of course, Mr. Hodge denies the many specific allegations of misconduct set 
forth in the very voluminous material presented by the Textile Workers Union of 
America. However, in view of the pendency of this suit, he does not deem it 
advisable or necessary to make a detailed denial before the subcommittee at this 
time. 

In the event you or the subcommittee should request an additional or more 
detailed statement, Mr. Hodge will be quite happy to cooperate with you or the 
subcommittee in this respect. 

Yours very truly, 
McCANLess & TAYLOR, 
By Earnest R. TAYLOR. 


y | NoveMBeER 13, 1950. 
Mr. Sam K. NEAL, 
Commissioner of Public Safety, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Mr, NEAL: Enclosed is a copy of an affidavit and statement pertaining 
to the strike at American Enka which took place earlier this year, submitted 
by the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. Portions of this document make 
references to the activities of your office during the strike. 

If you wish to make any comment, please submit a statement to the sub- 
committee before December 1, 1950. 

Sincerely, 
Ray R. MURDOCK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF SAFETY, 
Nashville, November 16, 1950. 
Mr. Ray R. MURDOCK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. MurpockK: This acknowledges receipt of a copy of an affidavit and 
statement pertaining to the American Enka strike at Morristown, Tenn., this 
year. 

We, of course, deny vehemently that any “coercion and terror” were visited 
upon the strikers by members of the Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

For your information and for the information of members of the committee 
I am advised that court action against Mr. Robert S. Cahoon and other leaders 
in the strike has resulted in convictions which have carried fines, and jail 
sentences and in at least one instance a 7-year penitentiary sentence. 

From this record I would judge that the “coercion and terror” were on the 
other side. 

Yours very truly, 
SamM NEAL. 


NovEMBER 13, 1950. 
Mr. ROBERT MEDLIN, 
Sheriff Hamblen County, Morristown, Tenn. 


Dear MR. MEDLIN: Enclosed is a copy of an affidavit and statement pertaining 
to the strike at American Enka which took place earlier this year, submitted 
by the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. Portions of this document make 
reference to the activities of your office during the strike. 

If you wish to make any comment, please submit a statement to the subcom- 
mittee before December 1, 1950. 

Sincerely, 
Ray R. Murgpock, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations. 
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McCantess & TAYLOR, 
Morristown, Tenn., November 17, 1950. 
Mr. Ray R. MURDOCK, 
Counsel, Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak MR. MurpockK: This firm represents Sheriff Robert B. Mediin, of Hamblen 
County, Tenn., to whom you have recently sent the voluminous supplemental 
material filed by the Textile Workers Union of America before the subcommittee. 

Various suits have been filed against Sheriff Medlin arising and growing out 
of the recent civil commotion in Hamblen County incident to the American Enka 
strike at Lowland, Tenn. 

For these reasons Sheriff Medlin does not deem it necessary or advisable to 
make a full detailed statement or denial of all the charges contained in the 
affidavits. 

The gist of the complaint seems to be that on June 22, 1950, Sheriff Medlin 
caused to be arrested and brought to the county jail a large number of persons 
who were held for questioning. 

On the morning of June 22, 1950, cars containing people going to work at the 
Enka plant were fired upon from the Textile Workers Union of America picket 
line. Two of these workers were quite seriously wounded. This was considered 
by Sheriff Medlin to be a direct challenge to the good order of this community, 
and a challenge to the sovereignty of the State. He immediately called for 
assistance and the same was dispatched in the form of a strong detachment of 
the Tennessee Highway Patrol. 

Numerous persons suspected of having engaged in this ambush and attempted 
murder were arrested and brought into the jail where they were questioned. 
Hamblen County is a small county and the sheriff has only three deputies. It 
took some time for the suspects to be questioned, but all who were not to be 
charged with participation in this attempted murder were released before mid- 
night. It was impossible, due to the nature of the situation and the number of 
people involved, for these suspects to be processed any sooner. 

Sheriff Medlin denies the violation of the civil rights of anyone in connection 
with his investigation of this outrageous and tragic incident. 

June 22, 1950, marked the end of a series of instances of violence which arose 
in connection with this labor dispute. The sheriff believes that the action taken 
by him in a vigorous investigation of this occurrence was responsible in a large 
measure, for the violence being brought to an end. Since June 22, there has 
been no further disturbance. 

Our client will be happy to cooperate with you or with the subcommittee in 
any way, and if a more detailed statement is desired or thought to be necessary 
it is our request that you advise us to that effect. 

Yours very truly, 
McCantess & TAYLOR, 
By Earnest R. TAYLOR. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1950. 


Mr. GREY, 
District Attorney, Hamblen County, 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Dear Mr. Grey: Enclosed is a copy of an affidavit and statement pertaining to 
the strike at American Enka which took place earlier this year, submitted by 
the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. Portions of this document make 
reference to the activities of your office during the strike. 

If you wish to make any comment, please submit a statement to the subcom- 
mittee before pene 1, 1950. 

Sincerely, 
Ray R. MURDOCK, 
Counsel Subcommittee on Labor-Management Relations. 


(No reply was received by the subcommittee from Mr. Grey.) 
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